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ILETTERS 


Attack in Leeds University 


Dear Race Today, 

On Monday, 11 November 1974, at 
approximately 6.30pm, a member of the 
West Indian Society, Silas Lwakabamba, 
was on his way to attend a West Indian 
Student’s Society meeting in the Union. 

Behind the Chemistry building, he and 
his girlfriend were confronted by a vicious 
Alsatian dog. The owners walking the dog, 
eventually approached, leash in hand, and 
expressed anger because Silas attempted 
to defend himself with a newspaper, at 
which time they ‘set the dog’ upon him. 
Twice. The injuries he sustained were 
such that they necessitated immediate 
medical attention, an Anti-tetanus injec- 
tion and dressing for his wounds. 

The dog and its owners, who were not 
members of the University Union, were 
later seen in the Union building. It is 
understood that these two men and their 
dog are frequent visitors to the Union. 

Who signed in or allowed them into 
the Union? Where was Security on both 
these occasions? Does the regulation that 
allows dogs into the Union need revision? 
What protection do we as students have 
against the repetition of this type of 
attack? 

We demand: 

1. An enquiry into the incident. 

2. Answers to these questions. 

3. A publication of the findings, fol- 
lowing enquiry. 

4. A publication of the steps to be 
taken by the authorities to alleviate the 
fears of the students walking on campus. 

Any suppression of this incident will 
lead us to assume, beyond any doubt, 
that discrimination exists against certain 
racial minorities in this University. 

The West Indian Student’s Society, 


Leeds University Union, 
Leeds LS2 9JT. 


An Un‘fair’ Review 
Dear Editor, 

As a subscriber to Race Today for the 
past year, for the first time I have actually 
been involved in one of your articles. On 
reading the false information offered in 
your article ‘Freedom to Brutalise’, Nov- 
ember 1974, the rest of the staff and I 
feel that they can no longer give credit 
to the news you print. What you printed 
was not true and if you had bothered to 
visit the school you would have found 
this out instead of relying on hearsay and 
assumptions for your material. 

Your editorial policy states that your 
aim is to ‘.. . record and recognise the 
struggles of these newly emerging forces 
as manifestations of the revolutionary 
potential of the black population’. In this 


case you have made it up. 

In your article you state that ‘there has 
been little or no improvements in the 
school’ since Mr. Clarke took over as 
headmaster in January 1974. We hope 
you realise that misinformed statements 
like this can have the reverse effect 
you want. There are staff at the school 
who are extremely dedicated people, in- 
cluding Mr. Brian Clarke, whose charac- 


ter you have smeared without even meet- _ 
ing him; without even seeing the improve-. 


ments and good things he has done for the 
children, most of whom are black. 

1. Six parents’ evenings have been 
held, well attended by parents. Future 
plans have been forwarded and many pa- 
rents have given full support. Mr. Clarke 
has introduced a new welfare system 
planned with the purpose of involving 
parents in the schooling of their children. 

2. Parents now feel welcome to come 
into school to discuss problems both 
personal and educational. 

3. A School Youth Club has been star- 
ted two evenings per week which is ex- 
tremely well attended and provides social 
interaction between child and adults. 

4. The staff is at present holding dis- 
cussions and instigating a research pro- 
gramme into West Indian, African and 
Asian literature and history suited to the 
needs of the children. 

5. Finally, you should know that Mr. 
Clarke has taught in Chapeltown for nine 
years and has been active in the commun- 
ity. 

We are extremely concerned with these 
children and the problems they could 
come across throughout life. An article 
like ‘Freedom to Brutalise’ merely serves 
to discourage those who want to help 
black people and who want to join them 
in fighting for an end to racism and discri- 
mination. It is obviously a prejudiced 
view that presents only one side of the 
issue. Other letters criticising this in your 
publications suggest we are not alone in 
this opinion. We realise space is short for 
you to publish all the letters giving the 
other side of an argument, so why not give 
a fair review in the first place? 

We are sure Mr. Clarke would welcome 
you into the school at any time. Come 
and see us and then write an article. 


J. Hambley 

Earl Cowper Middle School 

Cowper Street, Chapeltown, 

Leeds, LS7 4DR. 

Editor’s Note: This letter was also signed 
by fourteen other people. 
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Support from Canada 


Comrades, 

Just a very short note. First, congratu- 
lations on putting out a first-rate journal. 
While I’m not fully aware of your history 
(apparently there was some kind of edi- 
torial change about a year ago) the issues. 
over the past six months have established, 
at least for myself, Race Today as the best 
monthly coming out of Britain. And this is 
not only because of the excellent cover- 
age you give to class events. More than 
this, I find the perspective which you are 
developing, primarily with reference to 
the British class struggle, to be of great 
help to us over here. And I suspect your 
perspective will become even more valua- 
ble for us because the Canadian state is 
now increasing its use of black labour 
power from the Caribbean as an industrial 
reserve army. 

Anyway, ‘putting my money where my | 
mouth is’, here is 20 dollars for a 1-year 
subscription beginning with the October 
°74 issue. Also, could you please send me 
a copy of the August ’74 issue (on Black 
Nurses) as I missed it at my bookstore? 

In anticipation, thank you, and best of 
luck. 


Peter Taylor 
64 Beverley St. 
Toronto 2B, Canada. 


EDITORIAL 


ONE YEAR LATER 


It is now one year since the new Race Today has been in 
existence. In our very first editorial, January 1974, we gave 
notice of what we would attempt to do: ‘Our editorial 
policy, therefore, has been formed and shaped out of the 
conflict between liberal mediation of whatever colour and 
the emerging social forces of black revolt. Our task is to 
record and recognise the struggles of the emerging forces as 
manifestations of the revolutionary potential of the black 
population.” 

In pursuit of what appeared to us then to be a relatively 
simple policy, we found ourselves thrown into the heart of 
serious working class struggles — the Imperial Typewriter 
Strike and other working class struggles throughout the 
country. We have been called upon to participate and 
advise in discussions with individuals and groups of black 
workers. 

What we have recorded, what we have so far managed to 
recognise, flowed not from some abstract theoretical debate 
but directly from within the heart of the class struggle 
itself. It is from this kind of participation in varied and 
apparently unconnected struggles that we have been able to 
tease out some generalisations about the black 
struggle in particular and the working class struggle as a 
whole. 

When we wrote alout liberal mediation in the first edi- 
torial we had in the forefront of our minds, the Race Rela- 
tions industry on the one hand as mediators between the 
black working class struggle and the British State. 

We were also quite clear about the mediating role of the 
Trade Unions in conflicts between black workers and 
management. But what has emerged with astonishing clarity 
is the mediatory role of so-called revolutionary groups and 
organisations (black and white) in the conflicts within the 
working class itself. 

We know what mediation conceals, where the State 
appears to mediate between the contending classes within 
the society, it in fact is the vehicle by which one class 
dominates over the other. We cannot accept that and then 
go on to refute the logical extension; that where such groups 
appear to mediate between the conflicting sections within 
the class, they in fact represent the hegemony of one section 
over the other. We contend that the working class in Britain and 
indeed this goes for the black working class too, is not a 
harmonious conglomeration of individuals who, when 
crammed into a vanguard party by consciousness bearing 
cadres, will somehow by proclamation rise up and be guided 
to the seizure of state power. 

For us, it is clear that the working class is mercilessly 
divided; divided by the capitalist division of labour — every 
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worker does not perform the same function in the same 
place. In this hierarchy of labour each section is parcelled 
out according to race, sex, age and all other forms of ability 
and disability. This simply means that nearly always what 
each of us do, or don’t do in this vast social factory that is 
the modern world, turns on your Sex, age, race, nation 
amongst other natural and acquired capacities. Each section 
is in conflict with capital, finding and discovering its own 
particularity, discovering differing modes of struggle, and 
organisation. 

This process is not without Conflict, nor is conflict the 
consequence of the lack of revolutionary consciousness. It is 
indeed a beehive of activity wherein lies the dynamism 
which propels the working class forward and at times back- 
ward too. It is also the motor by which capital accumulates 
and is retarded in the accumulative process. 

In situating ourselves in the particularity of the black 
struggle we cannot but recognise the different experiences 
within the black working class itself, the different levels and 
forms of struggle against capital and the conflicts within the 
black community also. 

Can we conceal the conflict between Asian and West 
Indian, between the older generation of West Indian workers 
whose lives are dominated by the alarm clock and the assem-. 
bly line and the West Indian youths who in large numbers 
refuse to do the jobs their parents were forced to accept. 

It is a conflict that has broken up many a West Indian home. 
Between the Asian male and the Asian woman, the West 
Indian man and woman. 

Indeed it is the intensity and varied nature of the con- 
flicts that has transformed the black community into the 
vibrant and creative force that it is today. 

Perhaps we can for a moment extract just one of these 
conflicts to show how on the one hand there is a possibility 
within that conflict to push the community forward and 
on the other hand, out of the same conflict, there is that possi- 
bility that the accumulation process is accelerated. Should the 
conflict between the older generation of West Indians and the 
unemployed be resolved so that the youths flock to Fords, 
the hospitals, London Transport demanding jobs then of 
course the wages of those at work will plummet downwards, 
thereby facilitating increased accumulation. Were the 
unemployed with the assistance of the whole community to 
demand a wage without having to produce then the absence 
of competition for the jobs pushes the wage up and the 
accumulative process is retarded. There we rest our case. 

Race Today seeks not to subsume one section to the 
other, not to pursue the hegemony of one over the other 
at the altar of working class or black unity, but in so far as 
we can in a journal, to socialise the information of each 
particularity for the enrichment of the whole. 

If we have done that successfully, this last year was 

worthwhile, not in terms of self satisfaction only, but as a 
source of added power for the whole class. 


This issue of Race Today is dedicated to Desmond 
Trotter who at this moment faces execution at 
the hands of the repressive Dominican Regime. 
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Today Desmond Trotter sits in 
the condemned cell in a Domini- 
can prison awaiting execution. 

Dominica is not to be con- 
fused with the Dominican Repub- 
lic. In fact it is a small Eastern 
Caribbean island (305 sq. miles 
with an agricultural economy and 
holds the status of an Associate 
State of Britain — an upgraded 
colonial status. 

In the September issue of Race 
Today we reported the impend- 
ing Murder Trial of Roy Mason 
and Desmond Trotter who were 
charged with the murder of an 
American tourist. 

It was carnival in Dominica 
on 24 February 1974. Revellers 
paraded the streets. It was an 
unusual carnival, for in the pre- 
ceeding months a combination 
of unemployed youths and rural 
workers embarked on open re- 
Sistance to the regime. Field la- 
bourers at the Castle Bruce plan- 
tation owned by the British-based 
multinational Commonwealth 
Development Corporation struck 
and organised themselves with a 
view to taking over the estate and 
collectivising production. The ur- 
ban unemployed youths had 
moved to establish links with the 
tural population. Rejecting the 
established cultural norms they 
allowed their hair to grow Rasta- 
farian style. Both Roy Mason and 
Desmond Trotter were architects 
in the organisation and mobilisa- 
tidn of both sectors of the work- 
ing class. Trotter’s unemployment 
was forced upon him. Once a 
civil servant, he was suspended for 
his activities. A national strike 
followed with the Government 
declaring a two month state of 
emergency. Harassment of unem- 
ployed youths followed and po- 
lice brutality was the order of the 
day. 

It was in this general climate 
that the 1974. Carnival celebra- 
tions took place. On the evening 
of 24 February two young Amer- 
ican tourists were severely beaten 
and their bodies slashed while 
camping in the village of Marigot. 
On the following night in the 
capital city of Rouseau another 
tourist, this time an old male 
white American, was shot. Taken 
to hospital and lightly treated 
from 10.30 to 10.45 pm he was 
not seriously attended to until 
7.30 the following morning. He 
died. An unofficial state of em- 
ergency went into immediate ef- 
fect. The target was once again 
the radical youth. 

Two weeks later the village of 
Grand Bay erupted. The workers 
on the Geneva plantation owned 
by Adrian Nassief drove the man- 
agers off the estate, took it over, 
slaughtered stock and distributed 
meat amongst the villagers. 
They barricaded themselves a- 
gainst police reinforcements and 
in Rouseau a few miles away a 
Nassief owned business place went 
up in flames.. There emerged dur- 
ing the course of this uprising a 
direct link between the radical 
urban youth under the leadership 
of Trotter and the rural workers. 
Property, owning volunteers were 


IT DREAD IN 
DOMINICA 


Rastafarian hairstyle. Dreadlocks. 


recruited into the police force 
with license to Hill. On 6 May, 
amidst these circumstances Tro- 
ter and Mason were arrested and 
charged with murder. 

The chief prosecution witness 
was a Carmella Francis, a 16-year 
old barmaid from Antigua who 
had come to Dominica for the 
first time. After one week in 
Dominca, having never seen Trot- 
ter before, she claims he walked 
up to her boasting how he had 
killed a white man. This coming 
from a political activist who stood 
the severe test of organising un- 
employed youths and rural wor 
kers in the heat of armed repres- 
sion. She could not remember 
where she slept, whom else she 
met during her stay on the island. 


No one else saw Trotter that 
night except the 16-year old bar 
maid. Truth to tell he was in bed 
with asthma. To refute her evi- 
dence Antiguan lawyer Tim Ken- 
dall, Secretary of the Caribbean 
Bar Association, went into the 
witness box to say that Francis 
had made a statement to him 
claiming that it was all a police 
frame-up. Carmella was well 
primed. After all, she spent eight 
weeks sleeping in the police head- 
quarters. 

After a short summing up, the 
judge sent in the jury putting a 
limit on their deliberations. THEY 
MUST COME TO A DECISION 
BY 3 PM. 

The Jury found Trotter guilty 
and he was sentenced to hang. 


The Jury — who were they? 
Trotter’s peers? Certainly not. 
You must own property to quali- 
fy for jury service in Dominica: 


Like Oliver Crookshank Manage- 
ment personnel in Shell and Tex- 
aco, a member of the business 
class political party, the Freedom 
Party. 


Phillip William: American Life 
Insurance, village councillor, 
Freedom Party. 


Felicient White: Management Do- 
minican Bottles Ltd. and part- 
owner of the Calabash Inn. 


Pat Rolle: land owner. Manager 
Valley Engineering. 


Forbes Charles: Caribbean Dev- 
elopment Corporation. 


Henry Scotland: land owner, buil- 
der and contractor. 


Eustace Frances: Secret Police 


Rupert Samuel: ex-police officer. 


Everard Charles: Freedom Party. 


Lambert Williams: Manager Ara- 
wak Cinema and member of the 
Labour Party. 

It did not take long before 
Trotter’s peers took to the streets, 
some 200 of them 8-12 years old, 
chanting ‘Babylon is Forkeries’ 
and ‘We want Desmond Trotter’. 

Slogans appeared on walls de- 
manding his freedom. 

A white doctor is chopped 
and is in a critical condition. 

Maurice Bishop of the New 
Jewel Movement who appeared 
as one of the defence counsel has 
his temporary home searched and 
he is deported to Grenada. 

Other homes are searched and 
two men wearing the dread locks 
hairstyle are shot at by the police. 

Finally, on 19 November the 
House of Assembly passes an act 
of Parliament declaring unlawful 
the society or organisation of 
those who distinguish themselves 
by the Ras Tafarian hair style 
(the Dreads): 


“Provision of the Act makes any 
persons who is or becomes a mem 
ber of this association or society 
automatically guilty of an offence 
and who on appearance in public 
wearing any uniform, badge, dress 
or other distinguishing mark, lia- 
ble to be arrested without war- 
rant, by any member of the po- 

lice. A person so arrested is not 
under the provisions of this Act 
entitled to nor shall be granted 
bail. The penalty for being a 
member of such an organisation 
is 9 months’ imprisonment in the 
first instance and 2 years’ upon a 
second conviction. Offences are 
triable summarily before a Magis- 
strate and the penalties are man- 
datory. Penalties are provided also 
for harbouring or concealing any 
member of an unlawful society 
wanted by police or for encoura- 
ging, supporting, conspiring with 
or aiding and abetting any unlaw- 
ful society or association of any of 
its members; in furtherance of its 
objectives, and for harbouring or 
recruiting into the membership 
any child or young person below 


the age of 18 years. There is 
further provision by virtue of 
which it shall not be unlawful for 
any person to kill or injure any 
member of an unlawful associa- 
tion or society who is found in 
any dwelling house, whether dur- 
ing the day or night. Also passed 
|at the House of Assembly on the 
same day is an Act to amend the 
abolition of Corporal Punishment 
Act introducing flogging or whip- 
ping for certain types of offences. 
Any Court of Law convicting a 
person, of certain offences must 
automatically sentence such con- 
victed person to be flogged. Some 
of these offences include: woun- 
ding, maiming, shooting at or in- 
flicting grevious bodily harm upon 
any member of the Royal Domin- 
ica Police Force, Rural or Spe- 
cial Constabulary and possession 
of an unlicensed firearm.” 


We must know that there is no 
organisation or association that 
distinguishes itself by the dread 
locks hairstyle. However among 
the urban unemployed youths se- 
lveral individuals have chosen to 
grow their hair Rastafarian style 
as a form of rebelling against the 
established social norms and val- 
ues. 

And so, the ruling regime has 
iset out the terms by which it cho- 
oses to maintain power. Only two 
weeks ago Manley’s gun Court in 
Jamaica, where sentences are in- 
determinable, found pride of 
place on British television. In his 
final address to the Court, Trot- 
ter’s captures the spirit of Carib- 
bean reaction in the following 
words: 


“Such is the reality of the situa- 
tion which we now face. I once 
more pronounce that this case is 
nothing more than a vicious at- 
tempt by desperate men who 
have become insane with the po- 
wer vested in them, and as a 
result seek to frame up I and I in 
their quest for greater power and 
unlimited corruption. I am inno- 
cent. I have not killed anybody. 
I was not even on the road on the 
night of Carnival, Tuesday, much 
less to have spoken to anyone at 
that time or to have displayed any 
firearm. On Wednesday, 6 March, 
I carried no bucket, much less to 
have been sitting on one. I know 
nothing at all of the alleged gun. 
The first time that I saw Camella 
Francis, and I believe also the 
first time that she saw me, was in 
the CID Office on 9 March when 
she was forced to identify I a- 
gain repeat, I am innocent of this 
offence.” 


Race Today calls on all its support 
groups in universities, colleges and 
factories to send telegrams of pro- 
test to: The Premier of Dominica, 
Rouseau, Dominica with copies to 
Reuters Agency, Bridge Town, 
‘Barbados and the Movement for 
New Dominica. 

£2,500 must be found for the 
Appeal. Money orders sent to: 


Bank Manager, Barclays Interna- 
|tional, Queen Mary’s Street 
Branch, Rouseau, Dominica. 


Defence Fund, No. Q 03: 767/1, § 


NO PEACE 
IN LEICESTER 


With the strike at Imperial Type- 
writers still fresh in our minds, 
Asian workers at Kenilworth 
Components, Barrington Products 
and Delta Mouldings (all in Lei- 
cester) followed swiftly in taking 
successive strike actions. (see Race 
Today, October 1974). 


The Asian workers at Delta 
Mouldings are out again. 80 ma- 
chine operators who manufacture 
heels and soles for the shoe trade 
are demanding an increase in the 
basic rate of pay which now 
stands at £22.25 for 40 hours. In 
1972 the workers were unionised 
in the T&GWU to put an end toa 
miserable £16 wage and intense 
competition between the workers 
as they fought each other for 
bonus payments to supplement 
the basic wage. 


During negotiations prior to 
strike action the Works Council, 
made up of shop stewards and 
rank and file workers, came to 
agreements with the manager on 
three separate occasions. Each 
time the manager returned from 
discussions with his directors, say- 
ing that the latter would not 
accept the terms agreed to be- 
tween the men and management. 
The Works Council gave seven 
days notice of strike action, man- 
agement dug in and a strike 
followed. 

The strike is 100% solid. How- 
ever, the tool makers (all 16 of 
them), aristocrats in the fac- 
tory, refused to come out. All are 
members of the AUEW, and the 


strikers are unable to say what are 
the rates of pay for these scabs. 
What we do know is that they are 
all white. The AUEW’Ss district 
body was approached with the 
request that the men be called 
out, whereupon they were told 
that it would take a long time to 
process the move through the 
union bureaucracy. Strike brea- 
kers were brought in from the 
employment agency, Brook Street 
Bureau, but when this threatened 
to explode into a full scale con- 
frontation, they were withdrawn. 
Presently the tool makers are 
working the machines of the men 
on Strike. 

Meanwhile management dis- 
patched letters to the strikers 
outlining their new offer. An in- 
crease of £1.25 on the basic rate 
and no addition to shift allow- 
ances. In those letters manage- 
ment included the names of 30 
strikers, claiming that since there 
would not be enough work for 
the whole work force then the 30 
men would be laid off whatever 
the outcome of the strike. 

At the same time the firm has 
advertised 100 vacancies at the 
new plant in Melton Mowbray in 
Leicester which leads the men to 
believe that a move is on to 
secretly transfer the machines to 
the new plant with a newly recrui- 
ted labour force. 

At regulary mass meetings, 
the strikers give new directives to 
the negotiating body and reaffirm 
old ones. Race Today attended 
one such meeting at the High- 


fields Community Centre. More 
than kaif the workers were pre- 
sent. In a free and democratic 
atmosphere, the workers firstly 
reaffirmed their support for the 
negotiating team. They rejected 
management’s offer and agreed 
not to accept any layoffs. They 
came out all together and would 
teturn together. 

The men_ expressed their 
dissatisfaction and disguet, with 
T&GWU full-time official Ken 
Hampstead. He tells the workers 
that the strike is official — no- 
thing in writing. On other occa- 
sions, he ¢ells others, including 
management, that the strike is 
unofficial. The regular mass meet- 
ings developed originally in the 
Imperial Typewriters’ strike to 
keep the men constantly informed 
and the negotiating body always 
alert to the needs and points of 
view of the strikers. In this way 
Hampstead’s nuisance value is 
greatly reduced. 


As we go to press the 
Strikers are picketing the factory 
daily, calling the odd mass picket 
at which other workers and sym- 
pathisers are mobilised. The wor- 
kers tell us that white left groups 
are there in abundance. “How do 
you deal with it?’ we asked. ‘We 
take help from anyone, listen to 
advice from one and all but WE 
DECIDE.’ 


Messages of support and financial 
aid to: P.J. Patel, 113 Cannon 
Street, Leicester. Phone Leicester 
62790. 


So 


me of the 150 strikers occupying the union offices 


FIGHT 
VICTIMISATION 


Asian workers of the ICI factory, 
Intex, in Ashton-on-Lyme, have 
come out on strike against the 
sacking of Dave Hallsworth — a 
white worker. The sacking was 
preceded by Hallsworth’s arbitrary 
expulsion from the Dyers and 
Bleachers Union. 

Preparing the ground for the 
sacking two weeks before, a mem- 
ber of the junior management 
approached an Asian worker, tel- 
ling him to expect ‘a white Man’s 
strike’ and that if he persuaded his 
fellow Asian workmates not to 
join the strike ‘the Management 
would show their gratitude’. Halls- 
worth was sacked because he re- 
fused to be transferred to another 
section and grade of work. 

The Asian workers have since 
occupied the Bradford headquar- 
ters of the Union, dispatched del- 
egations to Preston docks to ask 
the local shop stewards commit- 
tee to black ICI products; delega- 
tions have also been sent to Man- 
chester and Liverpool docks and 
ICI Fibres. 

Thugs have been patrolling in 
cars and one picket was beaten 
up. On Friday, 29 November, 
the district secretary of the Dyers 
and Bleachers Union put in an 
appearance at the factory on a 
platform with management and 
non-striking chagge-hands and 
workers. He accused the strikers 
of being one step away from The 
Birmingham Bombers’. 

Within days of this abuse, a 
large number of Bradford textile 
workers led by racist shop ste- 
wards shouting ‘Get out, you 
Black bastards’, violently attacked 
the strikers who were in occupa- 
tion at the Union offices. Full- 
time officer Fielding, who direc- 
ted the operation under the super- 
vision of assistant general secre- 
tary Lomas, had earlier kept the 
strikers locked in an office with- 
out food, water or toilet facilities 
from 3 to 6 am. 
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It is clear that the Union 
paved the way for Hallsworth’s 
sacking, for their officials have 
lived by collaboration with man- 
agement, fortified by racism. 

A motion to ballot the mem- 
bership of the Dyers and Blea- 
chers Union on a wage settlement 
agreed at their annual conference 
in 1974 was defeated on the 
grounds that it meant ‘a lack of 
confidence’ in the committee. 
At the same meeting a resolution 


on the Race Relations Act was 
remitted at the request of the 
platform on the grounds that it 
implied the Union was racially 
biased. 

The hiring of white heavies to 
attack and racially abuse Asian 
workers confirms what has hither- 
to been an implication — the 
racism of the Union leadership. 


John Sturrock 


POLICE ROAM 
CRICKLEWOOD 


Two more people have been arres- 
ted and charged with affray as a 
result of a police attack on Bur- 
ton’s youth club in Cricklewood 
on 12 October (see Race Today, 
December 1974) — Roger Stread- 
wick and Oliver Francis. 

Much of the police effort since 
has centred around intimidation 
of witnesses with a view to getting 
them to say that the disc jockey 
incited them to fight the police. 
The result of that rebellion — 40 
arrests, with several police woun- 
ded. 

Police have roamed the area, 
trying to get as manyPprosecution 
witnesses as they can and the De- 
fence Committee has been told 
that they already have 100. How 
did they get them? 

Those who were arrested dut 
not charged — or were at the club 
on the night, have been visited at 
home and questioned, stopped in 
the street and questioned, either 
to incriminate someone else who 
was at the club or to be asked for 
peoples’ addresses. Those who 
have gone back to the club have 
been followed and questioned by 
the police. An incident which 
arose out of this questioning has 


already resulted in another arrest. 

On 8 November eight youths 
were taken from their beds at 6 
am and rushed to an identification 
parade. Complaints listing police 
violence and intimidation have 
been filed. 

The police have been success- 
ful in persuading the management 
of the club to stop the disco 
sound, Sufferer, from entertaining 
the youths and attendance has 
tailed off considerably. 

The Defence Committee is 
continuing in its campaign to get 
witnesses. They have urged that 
Statements be given only with a 
lawyer present. A fund raising 
dance has been organised at the 
Metro Youth Club to enable pro- 
secutions of the police involved 
in the case to be taken out. The 
Committee is also preparing a 
complete dossier and report of 
the case. 


Contact the Defence Committee, 
c/o Phil Sealy, Forresters Hall, 
269 Kilburn High Road, London 
NW10. Tel. 328 2900 or Black 
Peoples Information Centre, 301- 
303 Portobello Road, London W. 
10. Tel. 969 4123. 
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DIPLOMATIC 
BULLYING 


Threats to dismiss 30 workers at 
the Trinidad & Tobago High Com- 
mission averted strike action fo1 
wage increases and better working 
conditions. Back in 1971, the 
locally recruited section of the 
staff demanded pay and condi- 
tions closer in line with those 
enjoyed by the civil services sec- 
tion. One year later they were 
given an interim increase, but 
despite their repeated demands, 
the matter was allowed to hang 
for a further two years and four 
months. At the core of the affair 
is the peculiar status of the 
locally recruited staff. 

The High Commissioner, a po- 
litical apointee, has under him 
six career diplomates, three at- 
taches and an office staff con- 
sisting of five civil servants trans- 
ferred from Trinidad & Tobago 
and 30 people ‘locally recruited’: 
that is, taken on in London. 

Of the 30, most of them are 
nationals of Trinidad & Tobago 
and at least two-thirds are said to 
have immigration problems. 

Admitted to Britain for tem- 
porary residence, but wishing to 
remain longer, they virtually 
sought refuge at the High Com- 
mission by applying there for 
jobs. 

Hiring them was from the 
Commission’s point of view, to its 
own advantage, since it was far 
cheaper to do so than to bring 
over civil servants from Trinidad 
to compete on the local labour 
market. 

The workers point out not 


only that they lack pension and 
redundancy entitlements, but that 
their salaries, by local conditions, 
are absurd. 

On the present scale which 
includes the 1972 increase, typ- 
ists are started at around £75 
monthly and clerical officers at 
slightly more. Most annual in- 
creases do not exceed £3.00. 

After deductions, rent and 
travelling allowances, little or no- 
thing is left. Efforts to have repre- 
sentation from the Trinidad-based 
Public Services Association have 
met with a negative response from 
the Government who state blunt- 
ly that they do not recognise that 
body as the appropriate bargain- 
ing organisation. 

In consequence the 30 have 
had to rely entirely on their own 
initiative in negotiation. To this 
end they have appointed a staff 
committee. 

Early in October the commit- 
tee issued an ultimatum to the 
effect that unless a settlement 
was made shortly, they would 
strike. 

Within one week, a day before 
the deadline expired, an interim 
offer was communicated to the 
committee. Though the offer was 
only half of what was demanded, 


it represented a 30% increase back | 


dated to 1 January 1971. 

On 29 October a telex mes- 
Sage was received from Trinidad 
intimating that the offer had been 
a mistake, since back pay was 
intended, after all, to start only 
from 1973. 

In response to this, the wor- 
kers, through the staff committee, 
decided that beginning on 4 Nov- 
ember until the matter was set- 
tled, they would work only two 
days per week on Mondays and 
Wednesdays and that they would 
be on unpaid leave for the re- 
maining days. They were then 
circularised by the Deputy High 
Commissioner that if they failed 
to turn up for work, they would 
be considered to have resigned. 
Tightening the screws, all the 
jobs were then advertised in the 
Evering News on 2 November 
1974. 

The threat of losing their jobs 
and consequently having to face 
deportation gave a temporary vic- 
tory to the diplomatic bullies. The 
workers have accepted the paltry 
interim increase, Knowing that 
their better paid colleagues in 
Trinidad have only in the past few 
weeks wrung a 45% increase from 
the Government. 

Although plagued by insecuri- 
ty, they are adamant that they 
have not given up the struggle. 

It is understood that they 
intend to fortify their case by 
invoking the articles of the Inter- 
national Labour Convention to 
which Trinidad and Tobago is a 
signatory. 


Hugh Lynch 
London Correspondent (Trinidad 
and Tobago Express 


Sonia is homeless. Over the last 
three years she has tried in one 
way or another to find a place 
where she and her.child can live. 
She’s stayed with friends, walked 
the streets some nights, gone to 
friends, to the Council, to the 
local Welfare office, to mother 
and baby hostels, and eventually, 
a few months ago, decided to 
squat a basement flat in Hayter 
Rd, Brixton. ‘I’d met several peo- 
ple who were squatting but I was 
scared to do it myself. I didn’t 
like the idea at all but I had no 
alternative. I was at my wits end. 
So when I saw this flat empty 

I just moved in.’ 

It didn’t take the Metropolitan 
Housing Trust, who own the 
house, long to find out. On 12 
November Sonia and her two-year 
old daughter Elsa had to appear 
in court to be served an eviction 
order. The court gave her a month 
to get out. We asked her after the 
hearing what she was going to do. 
‘I don’t know. If they sling me 
out I have nowhere to go. It’s 
been like this for nearly three 
years now. This time if nothing 
turns up Ill have to think about 
fostering Elsa out or putting her 
in a home. She’s been so insecure 
that now her speech is a bit 
marred. She doesn’t speak as well 
as she should at her age... . Of 
course I don’t want to lose her.’ 

At a rough estimate (accor- 
ding to a report published by the 
CRC this year) there are about 
150 or so black youth homeless 
in Brixton. It is not yet a major 
crisis they say since the problem 
is not ‘wide-spread’. However 
(and they go on to quote a 
London Community Relations Of- 
ficer) ‘it is serious in that young 
people find themselves in a posi- 
tion which in time could lead to 
anti-social and illegal types of 
behaviour’. From Sonia’s point of 
view it is serious in that she faces 
the possibility of being separated 
from her child and having no- 
where to go in the middle of win- 
ter. 

Among its recommendations 
to the Home Office the CRC 
urges closer liaison between them- 
selves, the housing department, 
local social service offices, proba- 
tion officers and the police. Sonia, 
in her search for a home has 
come into contact with all these 
agencies and has this to say about 
them: 


“One night the girl I was staying 
with in Vauxhall locked us out of 
the flat. (For weeks I hadn’t been 
able to find a place of my own 
and she was getting fed up.) At 
three in the morning I had to walk 
from Vauxhall to Brixton with 
this baby wrapped up in shawls. 
Out of desperation I went to the 
emergency department at the 
Town Hall. The guy there was 
very rude and eventually called 
the police. They went to check 
the flat in Vauxhall and came- 
back after they got no answer and 
said they’d have to put me some- 
where for the night. So they took 


us down to this mother and baby 
hostel run by the Council in 


NO ROOM 
IN THE 
INN 


Nightingale Lane. They made it 
clear that it was only for one 
night and sure enough the next 
morning I was told I had to go. 
Just like that... .” 


While politicians debate the 
question of homelessness, and dif- 
ferent commissions submit sug- 
gestions of how to deal with the 
problem, several organisations 
have sprung up supposedly com- 
mitted to finding a practical solu- 
tion. How effective are these or- 
ganisations? And how committed? 
After subsidies from the Council 
and the privilege of buying houses 
cheap do they in reality work ona 
non-profit basis? 

Ironically, the Metropolitan 
Housing Trust which took Sonia 
to court is one such organisation. 
Registered as a Friendly Society 
and financed partly by the GLC, 
they own 190 houses in Brixton 
and are about to acquire approxi- 
mately 20 more. Altogether in 
London they own 1,200 houses 
and have affiliated branches in 
Nottingham and Leicester. ‘We 
rate among the top ten in Lon- 
don’ said Mary Kobbe from their 
head office as she outlined their 
objectives: 


“By and large we set out to cater 
for the people who already live in 
the area. We have our own wait 
ing list and we administer it in 
order of the date of application 
because everyone is equally des- 
perate in terms of accommoda- 
tion. These are people who would 
not normally qualify for Council 
housing. They are unmarried mo- 
thers whose parents have kicked 
them out. Or they are people who 
have been pushed around from 
borough to borough ....” 


This being so, why was it that 
when they discovered a young 
black woman with a child in one 
of their flats they refused even to 
discuss her situation with her, al- 
though they admit that in the 
past some squatters have been 
allowed to stay on as regular 
tenants? In Sonia’s case they have 
turned down her offer to pay 
rent, told her bluntly that she has 
no right to be there in the first 
place and appealed to the law to 
throw her out. Yet by their own 
definition Sonia is the kind of 
person they set out to help. More 
so at any rate than the people 
who already legally occupy the 
other floors in the house. As far 
as we know the ground floor flat 
is rented to a single teacher, and 
the first floor to a couple without 
any children. 


A political experiment often draws blood 
before its premises are re-examined. For 
a hundred years the state of American 
has been experimenting with what they 
call ‘integration’ for the black people of 
the USA. A population is moved from 
expectation to expectation, from pillar 
to post, from the stoops of the black 
streets of Boston to the white school on 
the outskirts, in search of equality and 
opportunity. America has produced an 


_ endless list of martyrs to the dream, last 


but not tast of them killed in the temper 
generated by the process of ‘busing’. 

On the 2nd of October ’74, Mohammed 
Shakeel Malik, was bottled to death on 
Greenford Broadway in Ealing, West Lon- 
don. He was killed in a fight between two 
gangs of youth, one from his own school, 
Brent High, and the other from the pre- 
dominantly white Cardinal Wiseman 
school. Mohammed Malik, 15 years old, 
was one of the young men bused to school 
everyday, a few miles journey from his 
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home in the predominantly Asian area of 
Southall. That day he was one of six 
Asian boys climbing into the bus that 
carried them home. They were set upon 
by the gang of white youths, could get 
was help from passers-by, and had to call 
for the ambulance themselves after Malik 
fell unconscious on the pavement. 

Malik died that night without regaining 
consciousness. No witnesses came for- 
ward to explain what exactly happened, 
and the coroner at the inquest concluded 
that ‘although Malik had died of natural 
causes, he may have lived if the incident 
had not taken place’. 

Undoubtedly, his isolation in a white 
community contributed to Malik’s death. 
Fights between gangs of youth are not 
unknown, whether the schools involved be 
black or white or mixed. Yet in Ealing, 
according to some teachers and officials 
of the social services, a situation of racial 
tension existed some of the schools to 
which black youth are bused, and in 


WHO'S AFRAID OF 
GHETTO SCHOOLS ? 


BUSING IN EALING 


which they find themselves characterised 
as the ‘children off the bus’ by other 
youth, and as the root of educational 
degeneration by fascist organisations like 
the National Front. 

The Middlesex County Times and the 
Ealing Gazette ran two editorials on the 
incident. The Ealing Community Relations 
Council wrote letters of concern. The 
Indian Workers Association. wrote a letter 
of protest to the Chief Education Officer 
for Ealing. No effort has been made yet 
to express or give direction to the anxie- 
ties about busing that have existed in the 
minds of Asian parents for a long time 
and stirred anew by the Greenford tragedy. 


Attacks on Busing 

The policy of busing black children in 
Southall has been under mild fire from 
the Community Relations Council since 
1972. Several candidates, including the 
candidate for the Communist Party of 


Great Britain in the last Council elections 
opposed the policy and called for its 
reversal. The parents of the 3,000 children 
who are bused everyday from their neigh- 
bourhood to the Borough’s primary 
schools have added their concern to this 
fire. Time now to add focus to it by 
putting the whole policy of dispersal of 
black schoolchildren under the lens. 

Each year, about four to six hundred 
more schoolchildren are bused to primary 
schools in the Borough of Ealing. The 
physic&l cost of this enforced migration 
is approximately £100,000 a year, a qua- 
rter of which comes out of the rate- 
payers’ contributions. Further, the Coun- 
cil pays out about £8,000-£10,000 in 
costs of registration of these children at 
the Town Hall. In 1965, the then Labour 
administration’s Department of Education 
and Science formulated the policy of 
dispersing black youth, of intervening in 
their own schéme of neighbourhood 
schooling to prevent the growth of large 
numbers of black pupils in particular 
schools. They set the top figure at 30% 
blacks, and found that local authorities 
were forced by the pressure for neigh- 
bourhood schooling to relax the limit. 

The policy, though implemented all over 
the country died an enforced death in 
very many West Indian areas, but it was 
more diligently followed in areas of 
Asian concentration. It is still in operation 
in Bradford, in Birmingham and in Ealing, 
in spite of the fact that the Parliamentary 
Select Committee on Race Relations came 
out firmly against it in their report on 
black youth in schools last year. 


No Schools 

In Ealing at least, the busing ‘solu- 
tion’, operative for the last eight years, 
has allowed the Borough education 
authority to dodge its responsibilities to 
the whole community. The policy has led 
to a virtual halt in schoolbuilding in 
Southall and has disguised the overcrow- 
ding of the overpopulation of schools 
outside the area of Southall. About five 
thousand of Ealing’s primary age children 
are schooled in temporary hutment 
accommodation. In some areas, 25% of all 
primary children are given this sort of 
accommodation, a supposed beginning 
to their competitive lives. The education 
authority, aided by right-wing pressure 
groups, have put out the impression that 
the pressure on these schools is a result 
of the policy of busing that they imple- 
ment and are willing to defend on broad 
grounds. In fact, the provision of accom- 
modation in primary schools has very 
little relationship to the number of chil- 
dren bused by the Council. In the areas 
of Northolt, Perivale, Greenford, Hanwell, 
North Ealing, South Ealing and North 
Acton, the number of children in hut- 
ment schooling is twice (or more) than 
the number of Asian children being impor- 


ted in to these areas. In Yeading, although 
420 children are bused in, there is now 
no temporary accommodation being used. 
The authority rightly claims that in 
Ealing as a whole there is a surplus of 
primary school places. Yet in particular 
areas, such as those mentioned above and 
in Southall itself, there is a crucial shor- 
tage of school places. Under the policy of 
the Department of Education and Science, 
the Borough is able to claim up toa 
million pounds for school building but 
hasn’t done so. No doubt their reluctance 
has something to do wtih the avilability 
of land for the building of the schools that 
are needed, and perhaps something to 


do with an unwillingness to acquire such 
land by compulsory purchase from those 
who own it. If busing is to end, as we 
believe it must, Southall alone will need 
six new primary schools. The building 
and operation of these would release a 
thousand primary school places in the 
pressured areas of Ealing schooling, and 
in addition leave two thousand places 
vacant in the other areas. Ft will give 
Ealing the opportunity to implement an 
accelerated teaching programme in the 
Borough as the one thing that Primary 
schoolteachers most want and need is 
smaller classes, more education and less 
child-minding. 


The Myth of Multi-+racialism 


But these are mere moves in the game. 
The policy of dispersal is much more than 
a mere ploy for the avoidance of civic 
responsibility. It is part of the operation 
of an illusion that is fast fading in the 
black communities of Britain. For the 
liberalising establishment of state, and 
for some Asian parents, it is doing what 
must be done to achieve a harmonious 
‘integrated’ society. Their argument is a 
fairly complex one and has now got lost 
in a maze of events, statistics of perfor- 
mance, contentions about the definition 
of culture and a mystique called “multi- 
racialism’. 

For the time-servers of the civic estab- 
lishments, busing has been one way of 
preventing the growth of majority black 
schools with the potential and threat 
they pose to the final raison d’etre of 
such civic establishments. The authorities 
say they didn’t want ghetto schools and, 
for different reasons perhaps, the parents 
of Asian children didn’t want them either. 
There followed the assumption, or reali- 
sation, that majority black schools do 
not contribute efficient, well-trained, 
disciplined products for the assembly lines 
of the British economy, and the philoso- 
phy of dispersal was founded. 

In a sense, this philosophy is the fos- 


silisation of the outlook of one genera- 
tion of black people in this country. It is 
the philosophy of a paralysed future, an 
indication that the first generation of 
immigrants to this country inadequately 


charted the destiny of their communities 
— that they didn’t understand the terms 
of accommodation that succeeding genera- 
tions would make with the host country, 
the host culture and the ‘host economy. 

There was, consequently, no massive 
and concerted opposition to the aims of 
busing and dispersion as they were first 
formulated. We were told that our chil- 
dren would be given more opportunity 
by being in white schools and we by and 
large thought this a good thing and bought 
ate 

The Asian community has since proved 
itself adequate to the task of precipitating 
its discontent in challenge, whether that 
challenge be to discrimination on the 
factory floor,,to productive incentive 
bonuses or to a transport authority which 
is petulant about the wearing of turbans. 


Views on Education 

As black parents we can examine our 
silence on the issue and come to the 
conclusion that we accepted ‘lispersal on 
the grounds that it would put our children 
into the schools on whote doors oppor- 
tunity knocked. From the period of 
post-colonial struggle in the Punjab, in 
Pakistan, in Gujerat, in East Africa or 
in the Caribbean, we brought with us two 
distinct attitudes to education. One, that 
it was a way out of slavery, a step or 
stirrup to mount the wage differential. 
Two, that education has something to 
do with culture, with identity, and so 
with strength. We were right, ‘education’ 
has both potentials, but schooling in 
Britain is an institutional system which 
for us has very little to do with either. 

One of the parents we interviewed 
had this to say: 


If we oppose busing, and all our children go 
to school locally, our schools will become 100% 
Asian. We can become a closed community 
without any contact with the white community. 
For example, those of us who go out to work 
can speak English, can talk to them, know how 
they live and what they think. On the other 
hand, an Asian woman in Southall who is at 
home most of the time doesn’t have much 
contact with white people. She may go to 
work at a factory where she meets only other 
Asian women. It can be a disadvantage. It also 
makes a woman very insecure in the society as 
a whole. Even shopping outside Southall be- 
comes a problem. I feel if we are to live in 
this country, and remember the immigrant 
population is only two per cent, we must 
change to some extent. It is not a question of 
integration, but a question of convenience. It 
is also the only way for us to live here with 
some confidence. If our children continue to 
live in this kind of closed community, grow 
up in it and go to a community school, they 
will face all the same disadvantages when they 
grow up. 

The other thing is that Council policy is to 
send immigrant teachers to immigrant areas. 
It.s not just a question of learning English, it 
is a question of aceent also. Pll give you an 
example. I used to work at a post office in a 
clerical job. I used to have to deal with hun- 
dreds of engineers on the phone everyday. I 
knew my job but I found it very difficult to 
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understand on the telephone what people were 
saying. Everyone seemed to be speaking in a 
different way, in English but in different 

accents. It took me double the time to get the 
work done and people would complain. Although 
I am a graduate, I don’t know as much func- 
tional English as my daughter who is nine 

and she has learnt by mixing with other English 
children in school. 


The point has been made over and 
over again, and yet we are at that stage in 
the history of the black community in 
Britain, when we are entitled to ask if 
the daughter finds the socialisation that 
her father speaks of as useful as he does. 
She belongs to the black generation that 
has learnt the hard way what it is in this 
society that it is opposed ta and is feeling 
for the organisation and autonomy that 
will take its opposition forward. She 
belongs to the generation of black youth 
whose very lives and life style are an opp- 
osition to the productivity deal under 
whose yoke generations of the working 
class have laboured. For them it has been 
adequately proved, by banding, streaming, 
selective schooling, IQ tests, neglect, out- 
dated curriculum, meaningless disciplines, 
that the name of the game is not oppor- 
tunity, it is competition. The apparent 
chaos of the ghetto school, however‘un- 
desirable, is a state of instability between 
the rejection of the grading and disciplin- 
ing functions of schooling, and a state of 
collective power in which the very schools 
will have to take on a different shape and 
serve the lives of their pupils as defined 
by themselves. 


Structure of Busing 


But more of that later. The Malik case 
prompts us to look at the structure of 
busing before we decide to explode the 
foundations ofi which that structure is 
built. It must be stated that Malik was not 
the first but the third indirect victim of 
the syndrome. In the last two years two 
other chidlren of primary age were killed 
in accidents, At Abbot Road and Trinity 
Road bus pick-up points. After the Octo- 
ber incident, the CRC has demanded more 
liaison of schools with the police and is 
in the process of suggesting that the 
schools be responsible for the children 
from the time they leave the school gates 
to the moment they board their bus home. 
The demands for better services from the 
education authority and for more respon- 
sibility of the watchdog sort from the 
Borough Council may prevent incidents 
like that of Malik from recurring. It will 
not and cannot prevent the dissipation of 
the potential of the new generation of 
blacks in the schools. 

We can view this potential on two 
levels. Firstly, busing is a physical burden 
to them and can only result in the aban- 
donment of a normal childhood in one’s 
schooldays. Basically, busing puts up to 
three hours on their working day and on 
the working day of their mothers and 
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fathers who have to wake them up early 
and service their exodus. The distance of 
the school from the home means that the 
parents can’t take as much interest in their 
children’s schooling as they might witha 
neighbourhood school. In our investiga- 
tion we found that very many parents 
didn’t know the names of the schools 
which their children attended. They had 
never met the teachers. 


Multi-Culturalism 

Why do these parents endure it? Do they 
really believe in the massive public rela- 
tions exercise of ‘multi-culturalism’ that 
the Schools Council, the Humanities 
Curriculum Project and other white-haired 
respectables have disseminated as an 
answer to the contradictions that black 
youth point up in the schools? Surely the 
parents of Asian children in Ealing know 
that in most schools this multi-cultural 
programme amounts to little more than 
pictures of Rajesh Khanna on the walls 
of the ‘immigrant reception class’, and 
the possible Diwali party for Asian kids 
which bleakly rivals the Christmas do (no 
great shakes in itself) for the whites? 

There must be more to it than that. 
And for those who contend that ‘racism’ 
disappears or is held in abeyance through 
contact between the young within the 
working class, we must reply that it is not 
the projected racism of white children _ 
that is the oppressive factor in the social 
nexus of communities like Southall, or 
for that matter communities like Brixton 
or Leicester. 

The physical structure of busing goes 
hand in glove with the curricular indus- 
try and publicity agencies in the teaching 
world who philanthropically, and for a 
fat salary scale, participate in the industry 
of race education which begins with the 
contention that the black problem is 
either (a) the overcoming of the natural 
handicap of being non-English or (b) the 
ignorance within the white working class 
of the customs and culture of the blacks 
they are required to live and work with. 

The moves of the black communities 
in Britian contest these contentions. The 
problems of black people is neither them- 
selves nor white people. The problem of 
schools don’t lie in their percentages, but 
in their functions at the junction of la- 
bour and capital. Different communities 
display differing potentials in their ability 
and willingness to challenge these func- 
tions (refer to Race Today, February, 
1974, ‘Black Explosion in Schools’). 

To Asian youth brought up in Britain, 
Diwali and the dances of the Punjab mean 
less and less and the battle for the elimi- 
nation of differentials betweert them and 
the whites mean more and more — not 
competitively, but because asking for 
more means catching up with those that 
have more. Even though the presence of 
Asian youth in schools has sparked off 


more research in the teaching world than 
Caribbean youth, the Asians have not on 
any significant scale demonstrated their 
reluctance to move along the route that 
leads them to the black sectors of the 
working week. Busing is one of the mech- 
anisms that obstruct the growth to ma- 
turity of their power to articulate this 
reluctance which they do have and mani- 
fest in other ways. It is in the interest of 
the Asian community, in the context of 
its total existence under British capital 
to demolish the obstacle. Who’s afraid of 
ghetto schools? 


Irving Flores, Rafael Cancel Miranda, Lolita Lebron 


prisoners in the world. 


, Andres Figuero. Members of the Puerto Rican Nationalist Party — and the longest held poli 
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PUERTO RICO: 


On 27 October at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, 20,000 people gathered 
— Puerto Ricans, Blacks, Native Americans 
and Whites — in a massive display of 
solidarity with the people of Puerto Rico 
in their struggle to put an end to US 
domination which began since 1898. 

The struggle of the Puerto Ricans has 
been grim. The Nationalists in the early 
1950s, under their leader Albizu Campos, 
stormed Blair House where ex-President 
Truman lived and the Congress of the US 
with guns in their hands like the Palestini- 
ans today, to draw the attention of the 
world to their oppression. In Puerto Rico 
an attempt was made on the Governor’s 
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life and there were mass demonstrations. . 
In both Puerto Rico and the US the 
Nationalists paid for their audacity, with 
there dead, torture, heavy repression and 
long imprisonments. Arrests and torture 
meant that the independence movement 
went into decline. 

In the late 1950s Juan Mari Bras and 
his comrades founded the MPI (the Move- 
ment Pro-Independence). This movement 
over the years has lifted the veil of silence 
and has even brought Puerto Rico to the 
attention of the UN. But even more impor- 
tant, the growth of the Civil Rights Move- 
ment in the US in the 1950s, the era of 
the urban Black liberation struggles and 
its ideological radicalisation in the late 
1960s and 1970s, brought other minorities 
into the mass struggles against imperialism 
in the US and abroad, especially the 
Vietnamese. 
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The spearhead among the Puerto Ri- 
cans was the Young Lords. As this inter- 
view relates, though it is said they were 
students, they saw the need to work with 
the young Puerto Rican unemployed. 
who were the bulk of the Puerto Rican 
working class in New York. They pro- 
claimed they were proud to be Puerto 
Ricans. They revived mass political con- 
sciousness among Puerto Ricans which 
could only mean that while struggling to 
free themselves from oppression in the 
US, that revolution would also affect the 
struggle for power in Puerto Rico. The 
lessons for West Indians, Asians and Afri- 
cans in Britain are clear. 

As we go to press a general strike is 
taking place in Puerto Rico over the recent 
imprisonment of 11 union leaders. 


Interview with Emilio Pantojas and Ivette 
Alfonso, members of the Partido 
Socialista Puertorriqueno (PSP) — the . 
Puerto Rican Socialist Party. 


Race Today: Puerto Rico was one of the 
earliest victims of American expansion- 
ism, but there were other countries which 
became victims of that expansionism later 
on. Would you like to comment on that? 


Emilio Pantojas: Puerto Rico became 
important to the United States during the 
expansionist period because the US was 
competing for the Latin American, Asian 
and Far East countries (China and Japan) 
with Germany, France and Great Britain. 
So the idea was to make the Caribbean 
an area which they could control and in 
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that way they could control the Panama 
Canal which was planned to control Latin 
American markets and cultural and poli- 
tical matters, the Pacific sea and the 
whole commerce between China and 
Latin America. 

But the interesting thing is that the 
Spanish-American War is a result of this 
process rather than a process in itself. It 
was not an adventure, it was the logical 
result of an expansionist policy which 
was taking place after the Civil War. This 
was not, as we know, to liberate the slaves 
but to consolidate the industrial capitalist 
state, the pre-dominance of the North 
over the South. After that it expanded its 
markets and production internally so 
much so that it fell into crisis four times; 
in fact, in the period between 1865-1898 
North America experienced twelve years 
of depression because of over production. 


RT: Now shall I ask you something about 
the resistance of Puerto Ricans inside 
Puerto Rico and what collaboration there 
was?There had to be both collaboration 
and resistance inside the country to Amer- 
ican expansion inside Puerto Rico at that 
particular moment. 


EP: At that particular moment, Puerto 
Rico had already achieved autonomy from 
Spain (after a period of 400 years as a 
colony of Spain) — a kind of self-govern- 
ment. The local bourgeoisie in Puerto 
Rico, especially the agrarian bourgeoisie 
and its representatives, which were the 
lawyers of the Federal Party (Partido 
Federal), were trying to establish with 
Spain more or less the kind of autonomy 
to make economic treaties. That bour- 
geoisie was based mainly in coffee, tobac- 
co, Sugar cane and other crops; they also 
produced oranges. 

After the American invasion of Puerto 
Rico there was a theory that each coun- 
try had to be self sufficient. Like Britain, 
Germany and France, it was felt that a 
great country like America had to produce 
all its necessities. The main thing that 
they did not produce, and which they 
wanted from Puerto Rico, Cuba and the 
Phillippines, was sugar cane. So they 
immediately established some tariff pro- 
tections for Puerto Rican sugar, but 
dropped their protection for coffee. This 
made the local bourgeoisie, represented 
by the Partido Federal, very angry. The 
North Americans benefitted further when 
in 1898 one of the worst hurricane devas- 
tated all the coffee crops. So then the 
local bourgeoisie demanded that the US 
give loans, credits — I think it was one 
hundred thousand dollars — to rebuild 
the coffee industry, but that was never 
achieved. 

Out of their conflict with North Ameri- 
can interests they formed in 1904 a party 
called Partido Union de Puerto Rico 
(Puerto Rico Union Party [PRUP]), 
which contemplated free statehood for 
Puerto Rico: that is, autonomy. And that 
was so because the other party, which 
was the party of the (more or less) finan- 
cial bourgeoisie — the people in Banco 
Popular and Banco de Credito, which was 
also the sugar bourgeoisie, were in the 
Partido Republicano. They were pro- 
statehood because their interests were 
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related to North America. So the main 
resistance started in 1904, when the sec- 
tion of the bourgeoisie that was based in 
coffee production and citrus realised that 
their interests were different from those 
of the US, and they were responsible for 
the Free Associated State (Estado Libre 
Asociado) form. 

They tried to create in their party an 
umbrella, to shelter under it all the Puer- 
to Rican people in order to advance their 
own particular cause. What they really 
wanted was self-government at any cost. 
So they created a big umbrella to get 
themselves into power — something that 
could work because from 1904-1917 the 
PRUP won all the elections, its political 
platform being fundamentally anti-Amer- 
ican. And that was the main surge of 
anti-Americanism in Puerto Rico. From 
the outset this party got a lot of support 
from the rural proletariat — cane workers 
and artisans (workers of handicraft), who 
were represented by the Federacion Libre 
des Trabajardores (Free Workers Federa- 
tion). During the first two to four years 
the workers backed the programme of the 
PRUP, but they began to realise that the 
PRUP wasn’t doing anything, and after 
some manipulations they became part of 
the American Federation of Labour (hea- 
ded by Samuel Gompers), and conse- 
quently took a more pro-statehood and 
more pro-North American position. 

And so the North Americans were 
able to divide the Puerto Rican nation 
between the local agrarian and the finan- 
cial bourgeoisie and cane producing 
bourgeoisie into the two parties with a 
third force at work — which was the prole- 
tariat — through the Partido Socialist Puerto 
Rican (PRSP), founded in 1915. But the 
PRSP was fundamentally pro-statehood, 
so by the 1930s the socialists and the pro- 
statehood republicans were quarrelling 
with the Unionists. This was very interes- 
ting because you had the workers elector- 
ally backing the financial bourgeoisie and 
the whole North American interests a- 
gainst the local bourgeoisie. That was 
more or less the situation up to 1932 when 
the alliance between the socialists and the 
republicans became a fact. 


RT: In terms of the more recent history 
of Puerto Rico in relation to the United 
States, the years 1950 to 1953 appear to 
be important ones. 


EP: In 1930 Albizu Campos became 
President of the Partido Nationalista 
Puertorrequeno (Puerto Rican Nationalist 
Party). He was imprisoned in 1937 after 
the massacre. He was then relased during 
the 1950s in Puerto Rico, which was when 
the Nationalist Party rose as a significant 
force. At that time in Puerto Rico they 
were trying to approve the constitution, 
changing the status of Puerto Rico to 
what is called in English a commonwealth, 
but what is called in Spanish, Estado Libre 
Associado or Free Associated State. By 
that time the United Nations had emerged 
as a body. The US therefote had to submit 
a.report on its territory, Puerto Rico, by 
so changing the status of Puerto Rico 
to Commonwealth Puerto Rico was no lon- 
ger considered a colony. 

And the whole Nationalist Move- 


ment, knowing what was going to happen, 
tried desperately to bring the whole issue 
to the world’s knowledge. In 1952 a 
plebiscite took place. Before that there 
was what is called the Nationalist Revolt 
of 1950. Simultaneous with an attempt 
at Blair House in Washington on the life 
of President Truman, there was an 
attempt to kill the Governor of Puerto 
Rico. This was a way of getting the 
world’s attention on Puerto Rico, to 
demonstrate the real colonial nature of 
Puerto Rico which the US were trying to 
cover up. The North Americans and the 
Popular Party, presided by Manoz Marin, 
were trying to cover up the whole thing 
and the Nationalists were denouncing the 
colonial system. This is when the 
nationalist revolt of 1950 and the two 
attacks on Blair House and on the US 
took place. There were a couple of years 
between them but they were within the 
same period and had the same purpose. 


RT: Let us talk about the economy during 
this period — when emigration starts. 
When does it begin, how does it develops, 
who goes? 


EP: In the 1952 programme of Operation 
Bootstraps, which was led by Moscoso and 
Pico, the Puerto Rican economy made a 
real shift from a mono-cultural sugar-cane 
economy to a light industry labour inten- 
Sive economy. A new orientation of the 
economy and a new industry meant that 
things were not developed in a balanced 
way, with an already established agrarian 
economy. So what happened is what 
happens in any more or less deveoping 
country, which is that when industry 
comes agriculture fails. So many people 
started moving from the rural areas to the 
industrial areas. But the unemployment 
problem turned worse than it was before 
and the government started thinking 
about what could be done with the un- 
employed in order not to create a very 
big reserve army of labour or very big 
unemployment in urban areas — a poten- 
tially revolutionary force, or at least a 
trouble-making one. By that time they 
established an international airport in 
Puerto Rico and the first flights were be- 
tween New York and San Juan. So they 
started exporting people. 


RT: Was this organised in any way by 
the government of Puerto Rico? 


EP: I am going to talk about that — this 
was organised. In a recently discovered 
document signed by Moscoso and Pico, 

it has been discovered that from 1945 
they were developing a scheme in order 
to get rid of the unemployed and to send 
them to the US — especially to New York 
which was growing as a result of the post- 
war economy. That document is dated 
1955 and it proves that many Puerto 
Ricans were to be sent to the US, especially 
to the East Coast and New York, and that 
there should be more women than men, 
espcially women of fertile age, of between 
18 and 40 in order that they would go 
there to work in domestic labour and 

in unskilled jobs, and that they would not 
reproduce in Puerto Rico and would do 
so in the US. 


Workers demonstrate in support of the of the eleven union leaders, recently imprisoned. 


This document was only 
recently discovered. Some of the people 
who went to the US at that time were the, 
most skilled. 

In a recent article by a man called 
Vasquez Calzada, for example, he says 
that the average grade (i.e. educational 
attainment) of people who left was sixth 
grade, and the people in San Juan, the 
capital of Puerto Rico, at that moment 
were on average third or fifth grade. They 
were also very young people, ages ranging 
from 18 ta 25. This is something that 
still happens. In this way the government 
of Puerto Rico got rid of its potentially 
disruptive unemployed force. Despite 
that fact, they failed to lower the unem- 
ployment rate which in 1952 was more or 
less 14% and by 1962 was 12%. The La- 
bour Office of the US Government 
accepts a 14% unemployment figure. 

But the Partido Socialista Puertorre- 
quenco (Puerto Rican Socialist Party [PSP] 
has obtained a document in which they 
admit that the rate of unemployment is 
actually 30%, maybe more. This docu- 
ment is also signed by Moscoso and 
Silva Recio, the Labour Secretary of 
Puerto Rico, and two or three members 
of the Cabinet. They have also developed 
a new plan similar to the old one, but in 
this one, instead of establishing the emi- 
gration of the people which is already 
happening, they are establishing as their 
main policy of getting rid of the future 
unemployed army a policy of sterilisa- 
tion. 


RT: I want to look at the specific nature 
of that emigration — what it did in terms 
of the US. and also in terms of what it 
did in affecting the politics of Puerto 
Rico. 


Ivette Alfonso: Well, when we started 
emigrating to the States what happened, 
as with most immigrant groups, is that we 
started taking the lowest paid jobs, started: 
taking over the slums that had been left 
by the Irish, Italians and Jews before us. 
Supposedly we were going to progress 

out of that. We had it just as black people 
in the US had it because we were faced 
with what we call a triple oppression. 


What we were confronted 
with when we came to the US was ina 
way not much different from what a lot 
of other immigrants met, but in a way it 
was different in that we did not cut off 
ties with the country we had come from. 
The fares had always been low enough 
so that you could go back to Puerto Rico 
and visit and see the family — they have 
purposely been kept low so that there is 
a constant flow of people coming to the 
US. We were not like, say, the Italians. 
You could say the Italians in the US are 
Italian Americans; they are North Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent and there is a real 
distinction between them and the Italians 
in Italy. Now with us it would be very 
hard to tell whether the Puerto Rican 
you are speaking to is a second generation 
Puerto Rican who was born in the US or 
a first generation who was born in Puerto 
Rico and came over when he was an 
adult — somebody like me who was born 
in Puerto Rico and raised in the US, or 
someone born in the US who went to 
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Puerto Rico and then came back. 

The Nationalist Party did doa 
certain amount of organising in the 
States as well as in Puerto Rico. But 
after the Nationalist Party died down, 
there was a sort of a lull in the movement 
among the Puerto Ricans in the US. 

Then the Movimiento Pro-Indepencia 
(the Movement pro-Independence [MP1] ), 
which was formed in Puerto Rico in 1959, 
came over to the US, mainly in New 
York, and had local missions in certain 
parts, mainly New York, but their main 
thing was to have Puerto Ricans in the 
States know what was hpapening in 
Puerto Rico, raise money for them in 
Puerto Rico, and send the money over 
there. There was no organising going on 
of the Puerto Ricans in the US. That 
connection was not made. Even though 
the Puerto Rican on the street knew he 
was a Puerto Rican the connection still 
had not been made;that the struggle had 
to be seen as one which would encom- 
pass both the Puerto Ricans on the island 
and those in the US. 

I.can speak personally, I think about 
the majority of the Puerto Ricans brought 
up in the US. It was at the time of the 
Young Lords that we realised, yes, we 
are Puerto Ricans. It was a whole reawa- 
kening of the nationalist feeling. Yes, we 
are Puerto Rican and we have to start 
thinking about what it means to be 
Puerto Rican in the US, what it means to 
be a Puerto Rican on the Island and how 
does all that connect. 

I think that, in addition, the movement 
in Puerto Rico started a rethinking, and 
started moving the MPI to rethinking its 
line and really to begin discussing what 
kind of political line it would take, how 
it would start reacting to the needs of 
Puerto Ricans — wherever they are. This 
discussion started and I would say that 
there was a lot of discussion back and 
forth, a lot of disagreements. A number of 
people in the MPI did not understand as 
to why they should start relating to the 
Puerto Ricans in the US. A number did 
not like the idea that Marxism-Leninism 
was being talked about and accepted. 
People were for the Independence of 
Puerto Rico but there were differences in 
tactics. So a good number of people left 
the MPI. 

But as this discussion went on, I would 
say at the beginning of the ’70s, it be- 
came more and more important to have a 
Marxist-Leninist Party that would address 
itself to the needs of the Puerto Ricans 
on the Island and also tothe Puerto Ri- 
‘cans in the US, seeing the struggle as a 
two-pronged struggle: one where you 
would have to work for the national 
liberation of Puerto Rico and establish- 
ment of a Socialist Republic, and one 
where you would have to work for the 
social revolution in the US. Since what 
happens n the US will affect Puerto Rico 
and vice versa. Because of the way in 
which we have been forced to become a 
part of the US we say in Spanish that if 
the US has a cold Puerto Rico has pneu- 
monia because the repercussions in Puerto 
Rico are usually much worse. 

That is how the PSP came about and 
just last year in the US they had their 
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first congress on April 8, 1973. This be- 
came the first party to really organise 
both in the Island and the US for the 
needs of the Puerto Rican working class 
wherever they were. It was a very big 
conference, filling Manhattan Centre to 
Over-capacity. 


RT: What I don’t think has come over 
quite clearly in what has been said so far 
is the change from MPI to PSP. 


EP: Well, the MPI started in 1959 in an 
attempt to bring about patriotic unity in 
Puerto Rico. This was after 1956 when the 
Partido Independentista Puertorrequeno 
(PIP) was in the Puerto Rican parliament. 
The whole movement fell into a slump 
because it was very electorally oriented 
and the whole position of Puerto Rico 
and its independence was only raised e- 
very four years. In the meantime you 
didn’t hear anything. So some Puerto 
Rican militants started looking for a 
militant kind of struggle, trying to 
organise on a unity basis and form a 
movement, not a party, to keep the Puer- 
to Rican case more dynamic both within 
Puerto Rico and outside it; that is, at 
international and national level. That was 
1959. Since that time the Movement 
began to work and grow and by 1967 it 
published its second political thesis (the 
first was in 1963 — four years after it was 
formed) which was called the New Strug- 
gle for Independence. This marked the 
time when the struggle in Puerto Rico 
shifted to a more Socialist-oriented strug- 


gle and started making links with the whole 


Latin American struggle, and the struggle 
in North America — the time when Camilo 
Torres and Che Guevara began to be 
regarded in Puerto Rico as examples of 
revolutionary struggle. 

A socialist movement is now born in 
Puerto Rico so that in the 1968 elections 
the PIP declared itself a liberation move- 
ment and started to be more activist- 
oriented in the struggle for liberation. 
The MPI also saw the necessity of organi- 
sing themselves on a nationwide scale, in 
a more effective way. They had already 
established a nuclei of people in some 
towns. They tried to publish a paper and 
maintain a constant campaign. So after 
that the whole shift in the independence 
movement in Puerto Rico was towards 
socialism. The P#P declared itself socialist. 
In 1971 the MPI, given the change in 
conditions in the country and in its in- 

ternal growth, changed its structure to a 
party and is now called the Puerto Rican 
Socialist Party (PSP). The Party started 
by trying to maintain unity and proposed 
a united front for the 1972 elections. 
This was not accepted by the PIP, who 
then went into the elections and got 5% 
of the votes and got one member into 
the Senate and two members into the 
House of Representatives. The PSP 
organised on two fronts— community 
and industry (the factories). So the organi- 
sation of the PSP is based on both types 
of organisation, community and factory. 
It is a party of the working class, while 
the PIP at that moment had a split 
within it. It had a populistic-oriented 


policy and a Marxist wing. Since its split, 
it has been declining. It was the Party 
which had the widest support in the 
country, but now it is the PSP which 
has the widest support. The PSP is the 
result of both the ideological evolution 
of the MPI members and the evolution of 
the conditions of the struggle for the 
liberation of Puerto Rico and the realisa- 
tion that it is through the organising of 
the working class that Puerto Rican 
independence is going to be obtained. 


RT: To what extent did this change 
which began with the new thesis in 1967 
affect the situation in the US? 


IA: AS I said before, what was happening 
was that the upsurge of nationalist 
feelings in the US made people i Puerto 
Rico think about the need to have organi- 
sing going on in the US. The members of 
MPI were mainly in New York City. What 
happened was that there was a split be- 
tween older, more traditional members 
who felt that they did not have to deal 
with anything that had to do with the 
Young Lords, that they were above the 
Young Lords. Of course that was not 
going to gét anywhere because you find 
the Young Lords pulling 5,000 people to 
a demonstration, and people had to 
realise that some sort of readjustment 
had to take place. The Young Lord¥ abili- 
ty to catalyse the nationalist feeling of . 
Puerto Ricans in the US showed that 
something could be done. 

The Young Lords then came apart. 
Problems, internal dissensions, etc. But 
the MPI then was ready and they had the’ 
field more or less open to fill that void 
that was created by the dissolution of the 
Young Lords. At the time this kind of 
discussion was going on in Puerto Rico, 
there were similar discussions in the US. 
The MPI, both in Puerto Rico and the 
US, was seeing the necessity to join the 
struggles together, to really talk about 
struggling in both places, to really think 
of us as one nation. 


RT: Well, three things really. You started 
off by saying who emigrated to the US — 
the early immigration, but what has 

been happening in the last 10 years? You 
have not mentioned the type of work 
they do in the US, where Pureto Ricans 
who were born in the States are — in 
terms of what they do, etc. — which leads 
me to ask about the Young Lords as an 
organisation and who they were. You 
mention that they could pull 5;000 peo- 
ple onto the streets. Which section of the 
Puerto Rican people did they mobilise? 


IA: What has happened with Puerto 
Ricans in the States is that we tend to 

be located on the Eastern seaboard: 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
parts of the mid-west in Chicago and Ohio. 
We are scattered all over the US. The 
largest concentration is over 1 million in 
New York. In New York we tend to be 
in the service jobs, things like mainte- 
nance, packing — all the intermediary 
kinds of things not related to production. 
Those of us born there tend to repeat the 
same things as our parents. The number 
of Puerto Ricans who end up in college is 
only 1%. In New York, where we consti- 


tute 24 to 30% of the population there is 
only about 3% going to college. So the 
number of Puerto Rican professionals 
you have is quite low and interestingly, 
unlike what happens in Puerto Rico 
where the ones who go to college tend 

to come from middle class backgrounds. 
In the US when we got into college it was 
mainly because of the riots and civil rights 
movement when the government felt that 
a good way to con people would be to get 
them into college. 

So in the late sixties you find us going 
into cbllege and we tend to be children 
of working class people, which is in 
marked contrast to the rest of the student 
population in the colleges and a marked 
contrast to the Puerto Rican who goes 
to college in Puerto Rico. 

The Young Lords activated the Puerto 
Rican Students Union which was an 
attempt (well, nearly all the campuses had 
their Puerto Rican group) — mainly 
doing cultural things like dances, exhibi- 
tions. Especially in the City University 
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complex, which comprise all the colleges 
in New York City, we tended to have our 
little organisations there. And this Puerto 
Rican Students Union concentrated 
firstly in New York and, went out to 
other colleges, organising wherever Puerto 
Ricans were in colleges and student unions. 
They weren’t too succcessful but one of 
the things they did before they dissolved 
was to unite with the Young Lords. The 
Young Lords, whose founders were stu- 
dents, left college in order to go into 
political organising. First they were the 
Yoxng Lords organisation and then they 
changed to the Young Lords Party. They 
Saw it as necessary to get workers toge- 
ther but they also saw it as necessary to 
get the lumpen proletariat organised. 
Their thing was that the street people 
really had to be organised and that the 
masses as a whole had to be organised. 
This led to their dissolution because it 
became very hard for them to really relate 
to workers while at the same time they 
were trying to organise the lumpen. 


RT: Can we talk about the issue of sterili- 
sation, both in the US and Puerto Rico? 


EP: The first birth control programme 
started in 1933. It was established in the 
Ryder Memorial Hospital in the Island. 
Since the establishment of a Tropical 
Medicine School we have been used as 
guinea pigs to test many of the vaccines. 
In 1950 pills came to Puerto Rico to be 
tested and they were provided to poor 
people through the public hospitals. Birth 
control has always been something pro- 
moted by the government in Puerto Rico 
and now the change is from giving you 
pills to sterilisation or a vasectomy. And 
they have also established non-govern- 
mental agencies like the family counsel 
agencies which are more or less civic 
institutions and they carry out big cam- 
paigns about birth control and family 
planning. 

These campaigns are instrumental in 
the plans that are being carried out now 
in Puerto Rico. They have been trying to 
sterilise most Puerto Rican women of 
fertile age and this has happened because 
33% of Puerto Rican women between 
the ages of 18 and 40 are sterilised and 
many men are having vasectomies. Any- 
one who wants the pill in Puerto Rico 
can have it and the latest thing which is 
controversial in Puerto Rico is abortion. 
There was a law approved in the US and 
imposed on Puerto Rico by decree and 
it has bean kept quiet but it seems that 
theyare going to use abortions as a means 
of contraception. The Catholic Church in 
Puerto Rico has said they are opposed to 
it, but has not stressed its policies. Be- 
sides, they have not made an impression 
on the government about birth control 
problems. They more or less are looking 
forward to a widening of the birth 
control programme and, if necessary, 
to using abortion. 


IA: Family planning in Puerto Rico has 
not been one where you are free to 
choose whether you want to have children 
or whether or not you want to have an 
abortiion. It has really been pushed as 
the only way of solving the economic 
problems. The main contraception that 
is pushed in Puerto Rico is sterilisation, 
to have your tubes tied or a hysterectomy. 
It used to be that if you had two children 
you were told you should really get 
sterlised. Now the push is on to get 
sterilised whether or not you have chil- 
dren. And when we talk about birth 
control, sterilisation, and abortion we 
are not talking about it because we are 
against it, on face value, but because of 
the way it is being used to solve the 
economic problems of Puerto Rico. It is 
being used as a way to eliminate bother- 
some people. 

The way that this affected Puerto 
Ricans in the US is that we tend not to 
be able to afford doctors, private doc- 
tors. So we are forced to go to the city 
hospitals where we receive the worst 
medical care possible. The first women 
to die from a botched-up abortion in the 
City hospital in New York was a Puerto 
Rican. Her name was Carmen Favella. Of 
course what they like to do is this: when 
you are under an anasthetic for any kind 
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of operation — and I know this happened 
— they give you a paper in English and 
tell you to sign it — sometimes you are 
under drugs. This paper says that they 
can do anything they want to you, inclu- 
ding hysterectomy if they see fit. When 
we go to the clinics for pills they are the 
ones with the highest estrogen content. 
You are not examined properly ) so 
women who shouldn’t take the pill take 
it. It is not as obvious as what happens 
inside Puerto Rico but stems from the 
fact that we receive such poor medical 
attention. 

In Bellevue hospital in New York, 
which is the city hospital in New York 
and which is a very big teaching. hospital, 
a lot of experimentation goes on and one 
thing they have been experimenting on is 
women who come in for abortions. These 
are mainly Puerto Rican and black women 
coming for abortions and it is suggested 
to them that they should have an IUD 
(Intra Uterine Device) put in and the {UD 
is that controversial copper one and they 
are really not sure how safe it is because 
it might just rip the lining of your uterus. 
So it’s going on in the US as well as in 
Puerto Rico. 


RT: Something that was just touched 
upon was the relationship between blacks 
and Puerto Ricans in the civil rights move- 
ment and rather than just talk about the 
left I want to ask about the relationship 
to communities, about where the Puerto 
Ricans are situated in relation to the 
black community — the relationship you 
may or may not have had. 


IA: You see, it does depend on what area 
of the country you are in. If you take 
New York as an example you have West 
Harlem where the blacks are and East 
Harlem where the Puerto Ricans are. We 
are Separate. But then you have a place 
like South Bronx where there is a real 
link between blacks and Puerto Ricans. 
They have tried and to some extent it has 
been successful, to divide us along lan- 
guage lines and to say, look here, these 
Puerto Ricans are going to be taking over 
your jobs, that kind of thing. They were 
trying to divide us on community issues. 
It has been difficult because when it 
looked like we might be getting together, 
things had to be thought up to divide us, 
like the poverty programmes which are a 
good example. They say there is 
a certain amount of money I will 
give to this black agency and what you 
have to do is make sure you service blacks 
because if you let in any Puerto Ricans 
they are going to take over and this and 
that. And the Puerto Ricans are told the 
same thing so that you have these poverty 
pimps liking each other for the money. 
There is still a lot of friction between 
blacks and Puerto Ricans. I think there is 
less with the ones who have been brought 
up in the US. 


RT: Because we know so little it is a very 
basic question. You have talked about 
the Americans putting light industry into 
Puerto Rico and the movement of people 
from country to town and to the US. 
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RT: Can you talk a bit about the Puerto 
Rican economy now and how it developed 
from its inception in 1898? 


EP: The Puerto Rican economy is divi- 
ded into three main stages. The first 
stage is a mono-cultural sugar cane econo- 
my from 1898 to 1945. Then after the 
Second World War, it changes to light 
industry, like textiles, etc. where mostly 
women are employed. Then by 1964 the 
era of heavy industry is introduced in 
Puerto Rico — especially oil refiners, 
petrochemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

So these are the three main stages of the 
Puerto Rican economy. All have been in 
response to the investments and needs of 
of North America. For example, in 1963 
North American capital controlled 77% 
of all the capital in manufacturing. In 
1968 it controlled 78% of the retail sales, 
65% of the construction industry, mainly 
housing, and more than 60% of the bank 
operations and more than 90% of the 
insurance corporations ) almost all the 
communication and transportation, ships 
and aeroplanes. 

The Puerto Rican economy is now 
going into heavy industry. It is part of a 
major strategy which we have called the 
Super Sell-out. This is a scheme whereby 
they are going to develop the Island; the 
whole south and west coast of the island 
into an oil refining and petrochemical 
complex; the north west part for pharma- 
ceutical industries. Then from the centre 
to the north east coast the whole tourist 
complex — tourism is also in the East. 
And for the centre they have planned 
something else, mining, for there is cop- 
per, silver and gold. So they are trying to 
develop the whole island into a big fac- 
tory, producing raw materials and refining 
oil to be sent to the West Coast of the US. 
This really threatens the whole agricultural 
panorama of the Island which means that 
the economy will become totally depen- 
dent in terms of food — that is something 
which is happening now. 

The Caribbean is going to become even 
more than what has already happened, 

a backyard lake of North American indus- 
tries. Firstly, to control Latin American 
markets and now it is going to become a 
whole complex which includes Trinidad, 


Santo Domingo, Haiti and Puerto Rico. 
is really the key point because it is the 
direct colony of the US. So 25% of the 
land isimilitary bases — naval bases. And in 
the 1965 infervention in Santo Domingo 
(the Dominican Republic) the ships left 
from Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico is also a nuclear and atomic 
storage centre. This has also been widely 
discussed. Puerto Rico is a key point in 
two senses. Puerto Rico is going to pro- 
duce 6 million barrels of oil a day by 
1980. And Puerto Rico and the small 
surrounding islands are going to be 
converted into bases. They are going to 
construct a super-port on the West Coast 
and they are going to move the navy from 
Culebre. This was also a big issue. Is that 
because they are good people? No, they 
are gong to move it to Long Island and 
the Seychelle Islands which are near the 
places they are going to put the super- 
port. Then they intend to build a military 
infrastructure to protect the superport, in 
case of an oil war in the Arab world. They 
will be importing their oil from Vene- 
zuela, Peru and especially Mexico. The 
Mexicans have already de-nationalised 
the oil which was already nationalised in 
the 1930s. They have already announced 
that they don’t want another Cuba, so in 
that sense suggestion of a popular resis- 
tance Pan-Caribbean movement is needed 
really because the struggle is not just for 
Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico is a key point 
because it is a direct colony of the US, a 
naval base of North America. 


IA: I think as we have taiked you see the 
part that Puerto Rico plays in the US 
strategy. Puerto Rico has been a place 
where they can get cheap labour. have 
their bases, send their consumer goods — 
and resistance to that is happening, 
There is a big possibility of an island- 
wide strike because of the high cost of 
living and the government’s inability to 
do anything about it — and the US is 
getting more and more repressive so that 
just two weeks ago they arrested 11 union 
leaders. Sometimes people say, ‘oh, you 
are just an island, how can you exist’ — 
but we have resources — just by looking 
at the mines you can see that. 

We know that when the confronta- 
tion comes it will be very harsh. Our goal 
is to make Puerto Rico a workers’ repub- 
lic, not just a republic. There is a possibili- 
ty that because of the pressures being 
put on America because the people are 
getting angrier, they will give us indepen- 
dence and make us not a banana republic, 
like Costa Rica, but an oil republic. I 
think steps are already being taken be- 
cause they have revived again the Ad hoc 
Committee on Status — something they 
do every four or five years. They have 
bought the Telephone Company — the 
administration of which is in the hands of 
ITT. They have tried to create a Puerto 
Rican merchant navy. They have also 
tried to create a central bank in Puerto 
Rico. why? Because they are trying to 
create a state and a whole infrastructure 
for when we get independence. That is 
why we struggle for socialism. But of 
course if they give us independence we 
will celebrate it, but the struggle will not 
stop. 


Dear Race Today, 

The article ‘Which Way Black America?’ 
in the November 1974 issue of Race To- 
day is remarkable in several ways. It is a 
report on the way four educated black 
American males think. (Why were black 
women excluded, must we continue to 
imitate the people who rule us by having 
spokesmen and no spokeswomen?) The 
article mentions the most important poli- 
tical questions of the day, namely the way 
culture, racism, nationalism, capitalism, 
the class struggle, socialism, imperialism 
and revolution are all connected. There is 
no mention of the cultural, economic, 
social and political subjugation of women 
in both the black and white communities, 


Apart from these serious limitations, 
the article is remarkable in that it shows 
that life, struggle and politics can change 
people. In 1961, Imamu Baraka published 
‘Home’, a collection of essays. At that 
time, LeRoi Jones, as he then was, seemed 
to be saying that salvation for blacks lay 
in a permanent separation of whites and 
blacks. Our suffering as blacks would be 


ended if we created our own closed com- ° 


munities and to hell with the rest of the 
world. 

The difference today is that Baraka 
now talks about real history, a real world 
and real people. To do this he has to get 
rid of racist, romantic and near fascist 
thinking. ‘Home’ as a book remains, and 
is now, in the light of Baraka’s latest posi- 
tion, an immensely valuable statement 
from the black working-class of North 
America. Times change, we continue to 
suffer, learn, struggle and grow. 

These four men belong to that small 
group of blacks in the world who have 
been educated, that is, poisoned by the 
lies and the filth of the culture of the 
people who oppress us. I want to deal 
with this for a minute. All educated black 
people are mentally, and in their hearts, 
slaves of our enemies. For book-learning 
is largely the thinking of a nasty culture 
that maintains the division of the world 
into oppressor and oppressed. This need 
not be so. But the black poor know that 
the people who have sold them out time 
and again are the black men and women 
who were trained by the enemy in gram- 
mar schools and colleges. 

The point I wish to make, however, is 
that a number of educated blacks have 
always resisted the temptation to sell out. 
Today that number may be slowly, very 
slowly increasing. 

These four Afro-Americans have now 
moved, because they have their roots in 


the black lower classes, from purely emo- 
tional talk about blackness, to a more 
mature, a more deadly view of history 

and struggle. This view is that blacks in 
the U.S. and in the U.K. are used and 
abused at work and in their communities 
by a system that is exploiting them not 
only racially but because they are working 
class. The working class is that class that 
only has its labour power, nothing else. 


It does not own industries. It sells its la- 
bour power weekly for a fraction of the 


value of the goods and services it pro- 
duces. The rest of the value of its work 
goes to the pockets of the rich. This sys- 
tem of robbery is maintained by the po- 
lice and the armed forces, which make 
sure that any attempt by workers to stop 
this injustice fails. 

But there are other people who are 
also trained to keep the minds of the 
working classes tame. This role is usually 
that of the professional middle classes 
(black and white), who are a class in the 
middle. They don’t own industries, but 
they are well-trained and well-paid to keep 
working people fooled about the true 
conditions in the world. 

The importance of ‘Which Way Black 
America?’ is that four blacks, all trained 
to support the system and fool other 
blacks into accepting their lowly lot, have 
rejected their role. This is a lesson for all 
middle class blacks. Amilcar Cabral — 
leader of an armed African revolution in 
Guinea Bissau — said that middle class 
educated blacks are not to be trusted un- 
less they ‘commit suicide as a class’. 

I was especially impressed with Abdul 
Alkalimat’s speech. How can his thinking 
be useful to us in England? Look at his 
four basic questions: 

“1. What is our problem — the histori- 
cal development and current structure? 

2. Who are our friends and who are 
our enemies? 

3. What are the correct solutions to 
our problems — the maximum and mini- 
mum programmes for change? 

4. What are the differences and similar- 
ities between our struggle in the United 
States and the struggle on the African 
continent?’ 

In England, black working class people 
are exploited and oppressed not only 
racially, but by bad housing, not enough 
money for their work and very bad school- 
ing for their children. The reason they 
are treated bad in housing, employment 
and education is that the employer class 
can only remain powerful by treating 
them bad. The minute black and white 
working people really unite and wage a 
long united struggle against the power of 
the ruling class and their well-paid, com- 
fortable middle class lackeys (white and 
black), we shall begin to see the power of 
all oppressors decrease. 

But the white working class is poi- 
soned by racism, so the working class is 
divided by race. What blacks have done is 
to continue to struggle against bad condi-. 
tions at work and where they live. This 
way they show the white working class 


that we don’t have time to be prejudiced 
against them. What we’re really fighting is 
the slow death of men and women, under- 
mined by stupid racist policies, and worn 
out by hard work with nothing to show 
for it. We think the white working class is 
very backward in spite of its magnificent 
struggles against the bosses. But we also 
know that our struggle, plus the fact that 
the boss-class also treats them bad, and 
the fact that they also fight atainst this, 
will one day make them See sense and 
realise that we have a common enemy. 

The British industrial economy rose to 
great heights on the sweat and death of 
millions of blacks. Today they can’t do 
without us in the U.K. What they are 
really setting out to do is to offer us a 
carrot and a stick. The carrot is all those 
blacks and whites who work in the race 
relations industry — these people try to 
make our suffering more sugary — but 
they are not really on the side of relieving 
us of our hard work, long hours, and 
lowly education. You see, if all this is 
changed, the middle class blacks and 
whites in the race relations industry would 
have no middle class privileges left. It is 
the suffering of black working people that 
keeps these parasites and ponces where 
they are. 

The stick that is on our bakks is the 
police and all the laws that are against 
working people like the recent Industrial 
Relations Act and the anti-immigration 
laws. (Don’t forget that Manley, Walters, 
Gairy, Barrow, Williams and Burnham can 
come and go in England as they like and 
stay in posh hotels, because they are nice 
useful tools of British top management 
and the British politicians who shit on us 
in this country: ordinary black people 
can’t come and go as they like.) 

We have always struggled at our places of 
work and where we live, but in the past we 
have always allowed the middle class pro- 
fessionals to take over the leadership of 
our Struggle. From slavery to today this 
middle class has sold us down the river 


every time. 
Some of us are totally surrounded by 


the enemy: I work in the race relations 
industry where a few genuine blacks and 
whites have to fight against the majority 
of social and political ponces (black and 
white) who depend on the system AS IT 
IS for their nice salaries and comforts. The 
minority of us who are neither intimidated 
nor conned by the majority continue to 
work for a minimum programme of de- 
fence, democracy and development of 
black working people and social justice 
for a multiracial working class. Our maxi- 
mum programme is permanently changing 
society so that a minority of the world 
(whatever its colour, for there are black 
and white exploiters all over the world) 
does not get away with murder, legalised 
robber, brutality and injustice, either in 
England, Africa, Asia, Latin America, North 
America, or the Caribbean. We also feel 
good to know that black working people 
and all sufferers in all lands are not taking 
things lying down. We support them. 
Garry Burton 
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Dear Race Today, 

As a Black American, I was pleased to 
see the publication of the speeches in your 
tssue on ‘Which Way Black America?’ 
These speeches by the brothers Abdul, 
Owusu, and to my amazement Baraka, 
are representative of long, hard years at 
ideological struggle. We are fully begin- 
ning to truly understand that the key to 
revolutionary development is ideological 
unity. We Black people in America and 
all over have always violently opposed 
one another on the position of ideology. 
It is correct to oppose an incorrect line, 
but when it is opposed not for its validi- 
ty but because of personality struggles, 
class differences and opportunism... 
what’s the point? The brothers in Ameri 
ca have ceme a long way since 1960. 
From lying in the street praying, being 
bitten by dogs, demonstrating non-vio- 
lently, to shoot outs with the local fas- 
cists. Hundreds of dead brothers and 
sisters later we have been intensifying the 
struggle to organise Black people — in the 
factory, in the schools and in the church. 

Finally it is necessary to have a van- 
guard party to lead the masses of people. 
There can only be one party, and with the 
development of the struggle in the Uni- 
ted States, brothers have awakened. The 
Black brothers and sisters of America are 
beginning to recognize the broadness of 
our struggle. They are beginning to truly 
relate to internationalism. They are begin- 
ning to truly understand the evils of 
capitalism and its growth to imperialism. 
They no longer ostracize a brother or 
sister for the utterance of a Marxian 
theory or a scientific fact. They have seen 
the evils of racism and felt its effect. Cer- 
tain organisations have had to reorientate 
their position on dealing with white folks. 
They have replaced racism with caution. 
Ideological unity is the only way to a 
Black people’s party, and to truly repre- 
sent Black people you have to be out 
there with them. Owusu found out where 
it was at. We all have. Pardon my saying 
so, but all this is the dialectical develop- 
ment of knowledge. The contradictions 
escalated themselves until a change came 
about based on practice. In other words, 
‘Niggers ain’t jiving no more’. And this 
goes to show that the Black Movement is 
not dead in America, only regrouping. 
Black people in America and all over the 
world have throughout history struggled 
against oppression and will continue to 
until the world is rid of racism, capitalism, 
imperialism and fascism. 

An American Brother in England 


Dear Race Today, 

Your article on the background and 
outcome of the events at the I.C.C.R. 
and the scandal existing in the race indus- 
try (Race Today, December 1974) promp- 
ted me to write this simple note; thus 
making my contributions to the cry for 
the ending of injustice, unconcern and 
selfishness. 

The happenings at I.C.C.R. has shown 
us that, as in anything related to society 
and black people in particular, actions 
and reactions can be sub-divided into two 
categories: (1) reactionary — tending to 
suppress meaningful, necessary and inevi- 
table forward-looking thoughts, actions 
and changes, and (2) revolutionary — ten- 
ding to and acting towards the upliftness 
of black peoples. These are guided by 
some form of revolutionary thought or 
ideology (written or unwritten) which is 
arrived at through an analysis of society 
and the inter-related organisations which 
cannot be separated from it. 

The people who made it possible for 
the race industry to be ‘invented’ are 
those ‘settlers’ from the ‘New Common- 
wealth’ — basically black peoples. 

In the above ‘industry’ those who 
determine policy and generally hire and 
fire are the natives of this country and 
their unquestioning agents from the set- 
tler community. It is important to note 
that this attitude is a historical one; that 
the black peoples do not know what is 
good for themselves is the base from 
which the colonialists operated. Today, 
they are still making that assumption and 
are still failing in their efforts to solve 
problems in our community. These people 
are the same ones who enslaved, de- 
humanised, etc. other peoples on the 
pretext that they were non-humans; 
they needed civilizing and christianizing. 

Many of the above ‘policy-makers’ say 
that they sympathize with the plight of 
the black peoples here and overseas; 
sympathy is only for the bereaved. These 
policy-makers and alienated administra- 
tors have proven that they are incapable 
of serving and fulfiling the needs and 
wants of black people. History cannot be 
turned back or erased; no cosmetic opera- 
tion can be successful in these matters 
unless changes take place some black people 
would remain in a position which can 
be compared with a pawn in a bet. 

Service to the black community means 
acting in such a manner so as to help in 
the development of black peoples work- 
ing towards a situation where conscious- 
ness, love and selflessness are raised to 


a high point or pitch. The path of the 
development must be the role of any 
community worker in this case. 

No longer must projects aim to ‘con- 
tain’ black youth. This is the solution 
adopted in the colonial situation. Today, 
black people must be educated as to their 
position in society and its true nature. 
Many ‘projects’ tend to un-educate be- 
cause hang-ups, frustrations, hate, lack of 
knowledge, etc., are re-inforced, thus 
furthering the de-humanising and doing 
no good for the black community and 
people in general. 

It has been proven that conventional 
education has failed in its applications 
generally. Progressive community workers 
are defying the ‘system’ and doing 
what must be done to raise the conscious- 
ness of black youth. The reactionary ones 
only “go for the beer’ and follow the 
reactionary, restraining policies without 
question, thus becoming the playthings 
and puppets of those who give them 
directives. 

The cases at Islington C.C.R. showed 
up those tending towards revolutionary 
action and those who are moving in the 
path of the reactionary. 

The statement made on the pamphlet 
and many of the very suspicious steps 
and practices by the I.C.C.R. showed that 
the battle has been openly taken into 
new spheres. Attempts are now being 
made to put black workers against each 
other by means of ‘shady deals’, ‘private 
deals’, bribes, sweet-talks and lies — i.e. 
playing on the weaknesses developed in 
this dog-eat-dog society which is geared 
towards individualism. 

In Islington, as in many other areas, 
many West Indian organisations are col- 
laborating with the agencies of reaction, 
i.e. police, etc. — and-supporting their 
unjust, unethical, capitalistic policies. 
They openly support and uphold state- 
ments and actions directed against the 
black peoples. This is no good for us. The 
results are only splits, suspicion and en- 
mity. These people must come to terms 
with themselves; they must not be 
allowed to endanger the future for us. 

We must be aware of the enemies 
amongst us. Revolutionary thought and 
action would always overcome the State 
thinkers bred by capitalism. Conventional 
means have failed, so for the future the 
choice is clear — only dynamic revolu- 
tionary thought and action can succeed 
in a positive direction. 

It is my hope that the contents of this 
letter or at least some of it will be pub- 
lished in your next edition of Race Today. 
I must congratulate your organisation on 
the efforts it is making to let and encour- 
age us black people to come forward with 
ideas and opinions. 

Johnson N. 


Comrades, 
With reference to E.H.’s letter pub- 


lished in ‘Backlash’ of your October issue, 
concerning European workers at McVitie’s, 
we find it necessary to clarify our position 
on certain points which we consider fun- 
damental. 

Our friend doesn’t seem to be con- 
cerned with the main contradictions pre- 
valent in the capitalist work relations, i.e. 
capitalist employer versus salaried em- 
ployees. His/her interest seems to be 
mainly related to the internal contradic- 
tion within the class structure, i.e. within 
the workers’ intrinsic relationships, na- 
tional male, female, immigrant and the 
faulty forms of organisation, i.e. sexist 
and British orientated trade union organi- 
sation. While we agree on the existence of 
the last two contradictions we cannot 
and must not assume them to be the 
spearhead of confrontation within the 
factory or indeed on all the fronts where 
the interest of capital is confronted by 
the strength of the united proletariat. 

Our understanding of the situation, 
which constitutes the backbone of our 
present struggle in the factory, is based 
on a different analysis. The prime contra- 
dictions existing in the factory are be- 
tween the interests of the capitalist em- 
ployer and the workers. This is followed 
by the consequential difference of per- 
spective between the shop floor and the 
union bureaucracy and the divisions 
among the proletariat — British male, 
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female, immigrant workers. On this ob- 
jective analysis we base our understanding 
of the situation which then allows us to 
identify our direct enemy. We refute the 
concept that the prime contradiction is 
between indigenous male, female and 
immigrant workers. This concept would 
divert our attention from our main enemy 
and wouldn’t allow us to understand how 
the bosses use the objective conditions of 
female and immigrant workers as an 
instrument to get cheaper labour resour- 
ces and control the struggle of the national 
proletariat. If we understand this we can 
see how low wages an:l the continuing 
increase in the cost of living force part of 
the proletariat to endure increased exploi- 
tation, as is the case with part-time wor- 
kers, and who are made to act in a manner 
entirely functional to the system. Thus 

we can see how capitalist employers, like 
McVitie’s, can continue to enjoy exorbi- 
tant profits, while there exists an ever 
present workforce which they can con- 
tinuously draw from the pockets of na- 
tional unemployed workers, females, or 
when everything else fails, from the wai- 
ting immigrant workforce. 

This situation cannot be changed by 
the individual refusal of capitalist work, 
but by the general struggle to change the 
over-all conditions of the proletariat. We 
agree on the uselessness of traditional 
trade unionism, but we cannot go along 
with the idea of separate organisations for 
women or immigrants. We struggle against 
the bureaucratic unions which divide the 
working class along sexist and qualifica- 


. tion lines and which bring the confronta- 


tion to the level of a solely financial dis- 
pute, thus accepting the concept of 
salaried workers dependence on the 
capitalist employer. We struggle also 
against the formation of separate organi- 
sations which seem to represent the 
interests of specific sections of the pro- 


letariat, i.e. female or immigrant workers, 
separate from the mainstream of the Bri- 
tish proletariat. This may divide the 
working class, as the present union organi- 
sation is dividing it now, along specific 
interests and needs, which being present 
and real must not be divorced from the 
whole interest of the class. 

We see the unity of the proletariat, 
British male, female and immigrant, as the 
prime objectize in the struggle against 
exploitation. This unity is today facili- 
tated by the economic crisis which has 
forced the capitalist to cut the fringes of 
privileges which the indigenous working 
class has been able to enjoy in the past as 
a price the British imperialist was pre- 
pared to pay in order to maintain the 
social peace for his own interests. 

The unity of the proletariat has to be 
based on the living standards of female 
and immigrant workers as well as the li- 
ving conditions of the British indigenous 
workers. This is nothing less than the 
construction of the working class autono- 
my against the capitalist exploitation. 
Autonomy which binds the classes on the 
basis of their differing but united interests. 
This working class autonomy in its strug- 
gle against the bosses, must fight inside 
the traditional workers organisations to 
ensure that its strength is felt and that the 
organisations carry forward the working 
class’s interests. By this process the in- 
ternal contradictions of the working class 
are surpassed and the workers can effec- 
tively hit the enemy on all fronts. 

We are presently engaged in putting 
the above into practice at McVitie’s and 
have already achieved positive results in 
our struggle to improve the working con- 
ditions, the wage levels and the demo- 
cratisation of the union structure inside 
the factory. 

A group of McVitie’s workers 


Comrades, 
I am prompted to unite in reply to 
several of the points raised in the October 

issue of Race Today. Firstly I should 
introduce myself. I am a member of the 
International Socialists, a member of the 
AUEW-TASS and a freshly victimised 
acting convanor of an engineering factory 
in Leeds. 

The articles that I wish to address my- 
self to are (1) the editorial — ‘The Rise . 
of Jack Jones’. This particular article 
quite correctly attacks the class collabo- 
rationist role of the trade union leader- 
ship but goes on to make the remarkable 
assertion that ‘the sections to benefit 
most from the trade unions are white men 
oyer the age of 35’. A further conclusion 
that the author draws is: ‘However it can 
be guaranteed that the one section which 
cannot be mystified into any partnership 
with State Power would be black workers, 
particularly those of us from the Carib- 
bean:.3i8 

This is, to be quite brutal, sheer non- 
sense. The trade union bureaucracy is the 
enemy that al] workers face. Of course 
the record of Jones and the TGWU in 
black workers’ disputes is scandalous but 
look at his record in the 1972 docks 
strike, the CSEU pay claim, Fords (along 
with Scanlon) on virtually any other dis- 
pute. The TGWU is a bad union. Its 
structure is undemocratic (full-time offi- 
cers are not subject to election etc.) and 
it has also been involved in many disputes 
involving black workers. But it is highly 
unlikely that any other trade union leader- 
ship would have taken a more principled 
position. 

Are we also to conclude that any wor- 
ker who is black or under 35 cannot bene- 
fit from union membership — it would 
certainly seem so. My experience as a 
27-year old worker is consistent with the 
belief that the bureaucracy is corrupt, 
undemocratic and has a marked tendency 
to sell out — irrespective of the struggling 
workers’ age or colour. That is an inter- 
pretation of the world, the task, how- 
ever, is to change it. This can only be 
done by establishing organisations of 
independent democratic leadership within 
the unions. Hence the efforts of IS to 
build the Rank and File movement. 

Also the authors’ unshakeable belief 
in the vanguard qualities of West Indian 
workers. Recent experiences would tend 
to show that it is Asian workers who have 
adapted to and enormously improved the 
modes of struggles through their involve- 
ment in recent disputes. But this does not 
necessarily indicate vanguard potential 


DEMANDS 


in the long-term struggle to overthrow 
(rather than collaborate with) the State. 
The consciousness of workers and their 
fighting capacity is only developed in the 
process of fighting — not by their national 
origins. As for ‘independent’ working class 
organisations — if the authors of the edi- 
torial can show one example of the IWA 
or CARD taking an effective campaign 
against racialism into the Labour move- 
ment then I will withdraw from the 
AUEW until I am 35. 

(2) The reply from the Black Womens 
Group to Dave Widgery’s letter also con- 
tains traces of confused thinking around 
the question of agency workers. The 
NHS has remained a sector of low pay 
because of the absence of trades union 
organisation amongst nurses and other 
sections. The growth of agencies in nur- 
sing is a direct result of hospitals being 
compelled to search for nurses on an 
‘open market’. This is because of the 
growing shortage of nurses — due to low 
pay — due in turn to the run down in the 
NHS. The failure of hospitals to provide 
‘social’ shift systems and nursery facilities 
for nurses’ kids has naturally made agencies 
a growth area. The absence of trade union 
organisation has allowed the trickle to 
assume the proportion of a flood. 

I find it amazing that correspondents 
to Race Today can make agency nursing 
out to be a virtue. Like the Lump in the 
building industry, agency nursing can 
only contribute to the long-term under- 
mining of effective organisation in the 
industry. To suggest that by working for 


HIGHER PAV 


agencies, black health workers are buil- 
ding an alternative to corrupt trade unions, 
is not only stupid — it is reactionary 

Ask any NUPE nurse. 

Also the references to the revolutionary 
left in the same article. I would not 
attempt to defend the relationship that 
the left has had with black workers. This 
can be attributed to the introspective and 
sectarian attitude and practice of revolu- 
tionary organisations since the war. These 
organisations have been incapable of 
developing a presence in the working class 
as a whole and have therefore failed to 
adapt to the increasing combativity of 
black workers. 

I believe that the International Social- 
ists have long since broken with this 
tradition with the publication of two 
non-English language papers and a sub- 
stantial growth of black members. The 
BWG’s call for organisational separatism 
for black workers will fortunately reach 
very few sympathetic ears and will not in 
any real way hinder the development of a 
socialist alternative that embraces all sec- 
tions of the working class around an inter- 
nationalist revolutionary programme. 

If the BWG is serious in its attempt to 
avoid being patronised, then I suggest that 
it spends less time in community groups 
or with patronising organisations who 
foppishly hail as wonderful the develop- 
ment of black workers’ consciousness. It 
is here that lurks the general staff of white 

liberalism. 
Brian Parkin 


REVIEWS 


In the July issue of Race Today, Selma 
James reviewed the reviewers of George 
Lamming’s Natives of My Person. Here a 
Trinidadian woman sets out “Some Notes 
and Impressions on reading Natives of 

My Person. 


This novel is wry, clever, perceptive and 
very puzzling — Its themes are complex: 
the overlapping and simultaneous tensions 
and wholeness between past and present/ 
future, men and women, colonizer and 
colonial rebel, old world and the new. 

A group of men set sail on a ship called 
Reconnaissance — taken here at two levels 
of meaning — ‘reconnoitre’ and ‘knowing 
again’. They are supposed to be embarking 
on the Enterprise of the Indies, an enter- 
prise which, one senses as the story goes 
on, should be written in capitals (as one 
would write ‘The British Way Of Life’) 
because it acquires the status more of 
myth than of purpose. And finally, it is a 
particular group of men assembled here — 
the officers bent on escaping and overcoming 
the frailties and mistakes of their past, the 
crew in search of fame and fortune denied 
to them by their miserable past. All 
drifting, without mooring, anchorless men. 

The world is the ship, a reality so 
tight that you can hold it in your fist. And 
the men are alone with their fears and 
their loyalties which at times became the 
same, but reality in this allegory becomes 
a series of inter/actions, of word-games 
between people. I say ‘games’ because 
much of the activity seems to be an end- 
in-itself, though each of the players wants 
as outcome, status for himself through 
his knowledge of the other, while, at the 
same time minimizing the other’s know- 
ledge of him. The trouble is that we hardly 
know the players, have little sense of what 
the selves are that make the different 
moves. Perhaps it is that one is only the 
mask one is wearing, that all human 
inter/action is at worst a con, at best a 
piece of drama, but still I feel that hollows 
cannot choose what masks to wear. Rec- 
onnaissance does not produce knowledge 
of the men — apart from their frailties. 

Nor does it produce self-knowledge 
for the officers (who are the major actors). 
Only Pinteados — exile par excellence — 
committed to no man and to no place, 
emerges unscathed from the enterprise, 
and that, because he has given least know- 
ledge about himself and gained most a- 
bout the others. The other officers reveal 
their past: Priest, who has long compro- 
mised his faith, ironically pretending that 
he died and rose again, is here to sanctify 
the enterprise and pacify the man. (Reli- 
gion is an integral part of colonial power). 
Boatswain is on the run after an emascula- 
ting affair with the Lady of the House (the 
Commandant’s woman) whom he thinks 
he has killed. Commandant has pursued 
his career overseas to the neglect of his 
woman who has become nearly demented 
from grief — though he is willing to brave 
unknown dangers, he will not do her the 
courtesy of simply discussing their rela- 


tionship. (Silence is, for him, an impor- 
tant source of power, both over the crew 
and over her: it disorientates the other). 
She has a choice between his absence and 
his brief presences marked by silence 
about what is so important for her. He 
expects to keep her that way: is shocked 
that she will not altogether stay. Surgeon 
has cruelly sent a docile and devoted wife 
to the asylum, mainly because he too 
cannot accept that he should be committed 
(and therefore vulnerable) to her and her 
sacrifices for him. Steward resents his 
grasping and ambitious wife (who resents 
his neglect of her and resorts to nagging); 
is ashamed of his lack of achievement in 
her eyes and therefore sets out to win 
what he can from the Enterprise, to 
dazzle her with his glories. Only on these 
terms can he face his wife again. 

All the women understand their men 
and their motives and arrange to con/front- 
them in the West Indies. 

This is the knowledge that is revealed 
on the Reconnaissance. But there is no 
self-knolwedge here: the players may 
have shed some of their masks, but they 
are not able to come to terms with what 
is revealed by and to them. That is why 
the enterprise must not go on — if it 
means a con/frontation with the women, 
their past, their alter/egos. All the Com- 
mandant’s majestic will is paralysed by 
the thought that his woman has been 
with Boatswain; and Surgeon and Steward 
refuse to face their wives, and hence their 
frailties, on the West Indian shore. 

(Interestingly enough, the people who 
continue the Enterprise are the crew/ 
masses — tho’ it seems that they do so as 
a last resort, rather than out of any clear 
purpose.) 

The women, on the other hand, leave 
an absence (of their men), sail on the ship 
called Penalty to arrive in the Caribbean 
where they will never see their men. From 
absence to absence via Penalty! The 
imagery is brutal and stark. What is stri- 
king about the women is how they suf- 
fer; how they endure every humiliation 
for the pleasure and the joy of getting 
the attention of their men. 

But the lesson that Lamming is per- 
haps offering is that often the men only 
realise themselves and their ambitions 
(insofar as they do even that) at the ex- 
pense of their women, who are thus only 
able to realise their selves through their 
men’s success. It is as if the game of ‘love’ 
is a zero-sum one: winner take all. The 
message is So grim that it stans. What is 
the ‘sum’ though? Power? Not that, be- 
cause all these men are made out to be 
only ‘insiders’, hip to what is going on, 
but not really in charge. And power im- 
plies responsibility, for which none of 
them is big enough. Wealth? Learning? 
Women? None of these is really achieved 
by the men, and again we are left with 
the sense that their humiliation of the 
women is only a game, anyway — activity 
as an End-in-itself. 

And the women — they display in fact 


a greater strength than the men they so 
desperately need; change their strategy 
from acquiescence or nagging to that of 
con/frontation. But it is a con/frontation 
that is at once literal and figurative: they 
want to present themselves to the men, 
face-to-face, in opposition only for the 
sake of reconciliation: in the hope for a 
new life and a better understanding. 

— ‘We are a future they must learn’. 

Lamming is right: this is perhaps the 
length and depth of what Women’s Lib- 
eration movements can mean. The only 
serious opposition possible comes when 
the women decide to confront them as 
equals, fearless and uncompromising. 

For the two sexes are inextricably bound 
in So many ways — which is why the 
world of the two ships are so unreal, so 
incomplete, because it is not really possi- 
ble to be adrift and anchorless, cut off 
from past or partners, without commit- 
ment to person or place. Hence too, all 
the significant inter/action in the novel 
stems from the knowledge revealed of 
the past. And the process of self-know- 
ledge for the men would have meant 
coming to terms with the women — their 
future and their past. 

The women are denied their con/fron- 
tation with the men — for indeed, it would 
take tremendous courage and honesty on 
both sides (especially from the men), first 
to reason about the taken-for-granted 
between the sexes and then to live by the 
consequences of what they know to be 
fair. 

In another sense, the novel suggests 
that, by a process unknown, the qualities 
of the colonizers became similar to those 
of the colonized — the New World men 
— who now articulate a desire to be free 
of the colonial past. Out of the colonial 
experience comes the same ruth/ — root/ 
lessness; Prospero was as much rebel as is 
Caliban; both only want to be in the 
know, and not necessarily to change the 
status quo; the crew/masses are for both 
a faceless, supporting cast to be feared 
and hence controlled, with silence as a 
weapon. 

What is interesting for me is to see the 
same relationships between men and 
women at this level. I have found myself 
making the same remarks as Surgeon’s 
wife (p. 336) about men living a personal 
lie while they are prepared to pursue 
larger truths like ‘Power’! So many of the 
young, black radicals are on the same kind 
of ego-trip. They want to conquer nations, 
transform people, draft plans, linear- 
programme everybody. Yet they have not 
got the confidence to acknowledge and 
accept their own basic humanity, and 
thus, that of their women (far less that of 
the ‘masses’ in whose name they shout)! 
It is an expression both of the over/- and 
under/developnent of their egos; and 
silence, in this peculiar game of pain and 
power, is both weapon and shield. : 

The men refuse to discuss these things 
seriously, because to do so exposes their 
hand, renders them vulnerable. Society 


has so far given them this privilege and 
lends them several techniques of evasion. 
The women, too, are a part of this pact, 
succumb to silence by being silent in their 
turn — we are afraid to speak out because 
that silence can only be broken in an 
explosive way, and the voice that shatters 
it always overstates, always seems hysteri- 
cal, neurotic, desperate. We are also 
afraid of loneliness — or at least of 
appearing to be lonely — which is the 
price we pay anyway. 

The contradiction of course, becomes 
most poignant in the group that Lamming 
identifies — the younger generation of 
educated blacks. For a start there are 
more of us, and living in an age when all 
these questions are being posed anew. 
Also more and more, we want not status 
from the men, but the chance to grow, 
to share, to love. That doesn’t come by 
hiding behind poses and silence. 

Lamming doesn’t say how to break 
out of the crisis: he recognises a condi- 
tion, points to the cure. More and more, 
I’m convinced that since each single case 
is only a symptom of a system/atically 
appearing condition, women will have to 
break the silence as a group if they are to 
have impact or make a difference. 

That is why the sense of treadmill 
activity, of anchorless personalities and 
of futility (not failure) in the novel wor- 
ries me. Admittedly, much that people 
do, whatever the purpose, is meaningful 
only in the doing; and some acts, by their 
very nature, have only intrinsic value; 
moreover rebellion/futility have long 
been themes in the West Indian novel. 

But to my mind, everybody except 
the women, gets off too easily: Priest, 
for all his guilt, will con again; Pinteado 
goes off to another deal; the Comman- 
dant, Surgeon and Steward, die, it is true, 
having failed to come to terms with their 
innermost life; Botswain goes mad 
which is another way out. Perhaps the 
message is deliberate — that such men as 
they will never be able to learn their 
women, and thus will fail to cope with 

past and future (i.e. will never move from 
‘activity’ into ‘action’). That I accept, but 
wonder whether this is only as true as 
saying that disembodied masks can nei- 
ther choose nor will create. 


In spite of its technical limitations, I 
believe that Natives of My Person is a 
major West Indian novel. For the quality of 
its perception and insights, I would cer- 
tainly place it next to Castle of My Skin 
which has extraordinary vision. 


Susan Craig 
Trinidad 
October 1974 


Natives of My Person, Pan Books, 1972 
(in paperback). 


Since October the Temba Theatre Com- 
pany has been presenting a season of Athol 
Fugard’s plays at the Crucible Studio 
Theatre in Sheffield. The acting has been 
forceful and uncompromising through- 
out, but skillful in the understanding of 
racial conflict it gives to the audience. 
Athol Fugard is a white South African 
playwright whose plays have travelled the 
West, having almost a diplomatic function 
as a channel to represent the evils of apar- 
theid. The plays do not make concessions 
for the audience’s well being — all the 
feelings and accusations are unambigu- 
ously stated in a disarmingly intense two 
hours of drama. Mr. Fugard is not one to 
pull punches, he admits to having had 
every South African racial prejudice; it 
wasn’t until he worked in a pass law court 
that the grim reality of apartheid hit 
him hard enough to push him into wor- 
king with black actors to produce such 
plays as Sizwe Banzi is Dead, 


Blood Knot 

The Blood Knot, the first play in the 
season, examines the conflict between 
two brothers Zac (Alton Kumalo), a hard 
working and impulsive African and Mor- 
ris (Niall Buggy) a fidgety and nervous 
half-caste; the conflict arises in the bro- 
thers’ reactions to their predicament, a 
corrugated iron shed in a shanty town 
outside Port Elizabeth. Zac sees the 
hopelessness for himself, he just wants to 
make out by having a good time in the 
only ways open to him, whilst brother 
Morris wants them to start using Zac’s 
earnings for a small farm out of the 
shanty town; as a half-caste he wants to 
play it white, but wants to take Zac with 
him. 

Like much of Fugard’s work the Blood 
Knot has a wider meaning than simply 
the shanty hut scene: it relates to human 
and emotional conflicts on all levels. It is 
by using the action of the play that Zac 
explains to Morris (and the audience) that 
his hopes and aspirations are built upon 
non-existent foundations. 


No Good Friday 

The following play, No Good Friday, 
kicks into motion in a rather deceptively 
lazy style — the lights remain turned up 
for the duration of the play. Everybody 
in the Studio, spectator or actor, can see 
each other’s faces and whatever they 
might tell each other. To delineate the 
play’s action in simple terms may make it 
seem unremarkable, for it’s not the sort 
of experience whose effects can be justi- 
fied in words. The play’s central concern 
is a protection racket organised in a black 
township outside Johannesburg and eight 
peoples’ reactions when two black gang- 
sters stab a truly innocent man in front 
of their eyes. 

The reality of the situation is beyond 
practically all of the audience; we just 
never have to make decisions which mean 
the termination of our sweet lives. Our 
morality mstinctively avoids it. For the 
majority of us, the appeasemient of our 
consciences is satisfied by our saying that 
something is wrong, or if we become 
super-emotional, shouting out loud that 
it is wrong. 


In No Good Friday, there is one man, 
Willie (Alton Kumalo), who is prepared 
to fight the system in the only way he 
can — to die for what is right. Yes, the 
system, don’t be mistaken — black gang- 
sters have white paymasters. To make 
sure we know, Shark (Lloyd Anderson), 
the leading gangster, adopts a scrupulous 
Afrikaner accent which John Vorster 
would be proud to hear. 

Fugard says no to any of the escape 
which we might propose; we have our 
politician, Watson, and he offers the 
archetypal solution to solve the problem. 
He’ll put a few lines in his speech about 
it, but when people talk of killing he 
shuffles off to the nearest committee 
meeting. Then we see what the rest of us 
would do and feel about all the misery of 
the problem, but when it comes to the 
crunch we cannot bring ourselves to act 
because it means losing everything by 
which we live. Willie, the man who choo- 
ses to lose everything, is not really one 
of us — he has a menial clerical job and 
spends the remainder of his life working 
for a BA History degree. To what end? 
You don’t need arithmetic to calculate 
how many black history professors there 
are in South Africa. The experience of 
seeing an innocent murdered in front of 
his eyes is too much for him and eventu- 
ally too much for his friends. 

Willie’s beautiful girlfriend Rebecca 
(Merdelle Jordine), and his musician 
friend Guy (Jimi Rand), desperately try 
to reassure him that it’s worth going on, 
that somehow he is now pedalling 
furiously up a blocked-off alley. For Guy 
it is especially important that Willie should 
try to use his talents, because Rebecca 
and Willie seem to him a beacon of hope 
when everyone else is being trodden on 
and living at the bottom of the pile of 
existence. The play’s ending finally ex- 
tinguished that beacon. 

The success and critical acclaim which 
have greeted these productions are testi- 
mony to both the accomplished acting of 
the Temba Theatre Company and the vital 
relevance of Fugard’s work. 

Rosetta Lietlhaku 
Pat Smith 


| 


Racialism, Fascism and the Trade Unions 


‘Brian Nicholson 


Region No. 1 Docks Group, TGWU, 
October 1974. 
This small pamphlet, unattractively 


produced by a rank and file docker and 


put out under the imprint of the Number 
One Region of the T&G with a foreword 
by Jack Jones, the General Secretary. It 
is a profound attempt to argue the case 
against racialism and fascism which pri- 
marily addresses itself to white workers 
and in that its tactical intent is worth 
supporting. For the principal task of white 
activitsts within the trade union move- 
ment is not to tell black people how to 
organise, but instead to argue seriously 
the case against racism with white workers. 
The argument starts with the current 
growth of fascism and notes that it comes 
at a time ‘when racial prejudices and 
discrimination can present severe difficul- 
ties for active trade unionists seeking to 
construct a genuine unity between all 
workers in industries where employees 
of different races work’. The writer then 
sketches in some pertinent background to 
immigration patterns in Europe during 


‘the fifties and sixties, with an emphasis 


on its economic base, and deals with the 
Immigration Acts and Pakistan Act 

as weapons in the super-exploitation 

of immigrant labour. 

He goes on to note the growth of 
two forms of racialism. The first he 
calls ‘the institutions and concepts 
actively promoted by the ruling class 
through the various agencies to 
justify current exploitation’. This 
form of racialism is often not obvious 
and takes sophisticated forms. Nichol- 
son does not specify further, and he 
should: one assumes that he means 
the sort of ‘official’ ideology that 
leads to the ESN school or the Race 


Relations’ Board’s industrial investi- 


gations, but this formulation should 
be spelled out more clearly. The se- 
cond form, Nicholson calls ‘those 
sentiments already endemic in the 


working class in consequence of 


imperial history’. This form blames 

black workers for all the worse defects 

of capitalism and splits and weakens 

the working class with dire potential 
consequences on the shop floor. This 
dual nature of racialism, amply ex- 
plained through reference to imperial 
history and its ensuing ideology is 

joined by a third and more vicious 

form, racial hatred as a rallying point 

for agitation by fascist organisations 

at times of capitalist decline and cri- 

sis. The British labour movement, he 
points out, has some experience of 

fascist organisations seeking mass 

support to destroy independently organi- 
sed labour as a social force. With a fine 
descriptive narrative, he deals with the 
thirties, the rise of Moseley and his defeat 
by organised labour and it is a story that 
should be read and remembered, not least 
because of the lesson he draws from it 
that racialism is not going to be destroyed 
merely by the adoption of traditionally 
militant postures on purely trade union 
issues. (Correct, but even that ‘traditional 


militant posture’ would be a vast improve- 
ment on the behaviour of most white 
trades unionists towards black workers’ 
struggles.) 

It is in the section on trades unions 
and racialism that Race Today readers 
will find Nicholson at his most profound 
and debatable. He acknowledges that 
racialism is a problem with all unions, 
‘even the most militant( (the most militant 
in economic terms appears to have little 
to do with political consciousness in racial 
terms as the racial division of labour be- 
tween for example AEUW or EEPTU 
members and T&G members shows). That 
racialism is a Trojan hourse within the 
labour movement and that the persistence 
of racist ideas amongst the rank and file is 
a default of a union which at official 
and activist level has turned a blind eye to 
it. To illustrate his argument, he chooses 
the two fairly clear cut cases of Cour- 
taulds, Preston and Mansfield Hosiery. 
Cases where a simple lesson can be poin- 
ted out of black struggle and union inacti- 
vity: practical responses must be devel- 
ped, he argues, that will measure up to 
with additional effort. And a major 
attempt to recruit black workers into the 
union, involve them in ongoing activity 
with additional effort and a major attack 
on racialism on the shop floor by educa- 
tional and propaganda work. 

Whether similar lessons could be learnt 
from the behaviour of the unions involved 
in the struggles at STC, Imperial Type- 
writers, Birmid Qalcast or Yorkshire Car- 
pets is something Nicholson as a dedica- 
ted trade unionist does not dwell on. Al- 
though in a final, and excellent section 
on the growth of the extreme right, he 
warns of fascism’s economic integration 
of the working class into the state, he 
does not discuss how his own union in 
its collaboration with the Government 
and the CBI is in danger of paving the 
way for just that very situation. Although 
he is very clear that ‘the special oppression 
of immigrants means that they have the 
right to organise themselves into special 
groupings’, with a distinction drawn be- 
tween that form and black trades unions 
to which he is opposed, he comes to that 
position from a realisation that black wor- 
kers are extremely sceptical of union 
organisations that connive at racism. In 
other words, despite the lessons of just 
those strikes mentioned, he does not begin 
to challenge the whole question of wor- 
king class self-organisation, as the black 
struggle inevitably does. The answer in- 
stead is black organisation, but within the 
union set-up. But without a real offensive 
against racialism in the unions, the aliena- 
tion of black workers from the existing 
trades unions will increase. Nicholson sees 
this as the main danger and urges upon 
his fellow trades unionists the need to 
recognise that the working class is divi- 
ded by racialism to a damaging degree. 
The need is for activists not to argue 
that the formation of black organisations 
is an act of racist separatism but instead 
to recognise the special problems of black 
workers and thus recognise their need for 
a distinct organisational voice. 

These are very arguable propositions, 


and they are clearly set forth in this valu- 
able pamphlet by a rank and file worker 
who argues not just as a trade unionist but 
as a Socialist. The contrast between his 
position and that of Jack Jones is neatly 
encapsulated in Jones’ foreword. In con- 
trast with Nicholson’s emphasis on wor- 
king class activity, Jones argues that 
neither the National Front, nor the 
private armies are in the national interest 
that trade unionists everywhere will de- 
fend democracy and retain the freedom 
that British people enjoy. While not public- 
ly accepting that there is racialism in his 
own union, Jones thinks that the answer 
to the hatred of tolerance of the National 
Front is more enlightenment, increased 
educational activity and the strengthening 
of the trade union movement; in contrast 
with Nicholson’s recognition of black self- 
organisation and his additional proposals 
for bringing that within a recognised place 
in the union framework, Jones stays with- 
in his own limited frame of liberal refer- 
ence. In commending the pamphlet for 
educational use by trade unionists, Jones 
sees the enemy only as a fascism about 
which we must be eternally vigilant. These 
are not the arguments of a socialist. They 
are those of a man firmly wedded into 
the apparatus of social control. 

Larry O’Brien 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: 5p a word 
£4.00 per single column inch 
Race Today 
74 Shakespeare Rd, London SE24 
01 737 2268 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ADULT STUDIES 


Community and Youth Work Course 


Applications are invited for the post of [Lec- 
turer/Tutor in Community and Youth Work] to 
start on Ist May, 1975. Ability to teach on 
informal lines and to supervise the students’ 
individual professional development is essential. 
Experience in community and youth work 
and/or a social science background would be 

#n advantage. 


The salary will be on the Burnham (F.E.) scale 
for Lecturers (Grade II). 


For further particulars write, enclosing a 
stamped addressed A4 envelope, to the Per- 
sonnel Officer, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 
London, SE14 6NW to whom applications 
should be submitted by 16 December 1974. 


GRAPEVINE 


A community sex education project — is now 
expanding to other areas and will soon be 
appointing more full-time workers whose main 
role will be to train and support the young 
Grapevine volunteers. 


Applications are invited by 15 December for 
the following: 

1. Field Officer to specialise in multi-racial 
aspects of the work in North London. 

2. Two Field Officers to launch a new 
Grapevine Unit in Basildon, Essex. 


Application forms and further information 
available from Grapevine, 296, Holloway Road, 
London N.7. 


BRUXELLES 


The second session of the Bertrand Russell 
Tribunal II on repression is Latin America will 
be meeting in Bmxelles, Belgium, 11-18 Janu- 
ary, 1975. Testimonies on the econmic situa- 
tion in Puerto Rico will be heard at this second 
session. The press is particularly encouraged to 
attend. There will be simultaenous translations. 


TEACHERS ACTION NO. 2 


is a magazine put out by a group of teachers in 
London who meet regularly to discuss the pro- 
blems of teachers as workers, on the shop floor 
within the labour power manu-factory. 


KESKIDEE 


A New Year’s Eve dance with sounds from 
City Dread and a pop group. Tickets £1.00. 
Further details and tickets from Keskidee Cen- 
tre, Gifford Street, London, N.1. Tel: 01- 609 
1296. 


A children’s party, 22 December at 2.00 p.m. 
Admission free. 
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IBM TYPESETTING 


Fast, efficient, competitive rates. Brixton 
area. Ring 01-737 2268. 


A Race 


Today Week 
at Essex 


University 


21st, 22nd, 23rd and 24th January 1975 


MANGROVE RESTAURANT 


WEST INDIAN DISHES TO TAKE AWAY. 
Open 6am to 6 pm. Book in advance. 8 All 
Saints Rd, London W.11. 01-229 6608. 


BLACK SELF HELP GROUP 
PRODUCES POSTER CALENDAR 


In answer to those critics who claim that the 
black community should “stand on its own two 
feet”, Black Intermediate Technology is doing 
just that, with a little help from its friends, 
namely Longmans, the publishers. 21-23 there will be a showing of the films 
The Mangrove Nine, Finally Got the Ne 
and The Death of Fred Hampton plus 


speakers from the Race Today Collective, 


BIT is an educational self-help workshop project 
which aims to provide work for unemployed 
young black people in the North Kensington 
and Westminster areas of London. 


On the 24th there will be a disco with 
sound system from 7.30 p.m. - 4.00 a.m. 


Out of its alliance with Longmans has come 
a poster calendar, aptly called “Great West 
Indians”, produced by BIT with illustrations 
taken from the Longmans’ publication, 
“Great West Indians - Life Stories for Young 
Readers”, by Therese Mills. 


Bar open until 1.00 a.m. 
For further degails contact Race Today, 


74 Shakespeare Road, London, SE24. 
Tel: 737 2268. 


SUBSCRIBE 


YOU HAVE MISSED 12 ISSUES — 
DON’T MISS ANYMORE! 


The illustrations are of nineteen black and 
white line drawings of West Indian public 

figures such as Sir Arthur Lewis, Sparrow, 
Cuffy, Bogle and Gordon. 


The Calendar, priced 25p including postage 
and packing, is available from Black Intermedi- 
ate Technology, The Basement, Acklam Road, 
London, WIO or ring Louis Chase, Project 
Co-Ordinator, on 624 2495. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


RACE AND RESISTANCE: 
The IRR Story 


by A. Sivanandan 


RACE TODAY is still difficult to 
get hold of from the regular book- 
stalls and newsagents. Take out an - 
annual subscription and be sure of 


Too many of us are paralysed by our histories 3 
Bi age? seeing every copy. 


to want to change them. In the result we 


perpetuate the power of those who make our Britain £2.60 
histories - to make ourselves even more help- Europe £3.60 

less. ; 

U.S.A. £10.00 

When that ‘we’ refer to those of us in institu- Australia & N.Z £4.00 
tions and academics of higher learing given : ee . 

to the study of social reality, our refusal to Caribbean $8.00 US 
change that reality makes us collaborators Africa £3.60 

in the subjugation of the powerless by Asia £3.60 


bringi dibility t : aera : 
Lee ake OEE OUT: Why not be a fighting subscriber and pay 


£5.00 or more for your subscription and — 
not only get RACE TODAY but also 
RACE TODAY's publications? 


This introduction opens the new pamphlet, 
published by Race Today Publications, 
which presents an analysis of the politics of 
the Institute’s history, and through it, 


the politics of race and imperialism in our NAME occ irls Sea%e es 2 oe eae : : 
time. 

Available from Race Today, 74 Shakespeare ADDRESS......... S.A ot: o:cRAIGES ¢ . 
Road, London, SE 24. 


For a full comprehensive list of titles 
going back to 1970, RACE TODAY, on 
receipt of a stamp, will send you one. 
Write to Race Today, 74 Shakespeare 
Rd., London S.E.24. 


L 


ETTERS 


From Dakar 


Dear Race Today, 

I am enclosing a paper on the political 
economy of race which you are free to uSe 
in Race Today. 

Race Today is really doing a wonderful 
job. I wait eagerly for the monthly issues. 

1 really think it is one of the leading marxist- 
black people’s-women’s publications which 
is really grounded in what people are 

doing instead of what others think they 
should be doing. You will draw fire I am 
sure, both of the conventional black 
nationalists and the conventional marxists, 
since you belong to neither group. This 

is only to be expected. Ignore it. 


Norman Giryan 
Dakar, 
Senegal. 


Tricky Ford 


Dear Race Today people, 


Congratulations on your magazine! I 
came across it by accident today and im- 
mediately sat down to read all the issues 
of this year. 

Last year I studied the history of the 
Ford Motor Company. By far the most 
useful book was written by two engineers. 
Arnold and Faurote, because they write 
from a concrete perspective: how mac- 
hinery can be organised to defeat the 
organisation of workers, and their purpose 
in writing was to teach other managers to 
use this weapon. I think it or part of it 
would be useful to militants. 

Together with the repression of mac- 
hinery, the Company organised the ‘com- 
munity’ so that the boss would control you 
at home, and divided nations on its assembly 
Stations. 

Against work and greetings from 
Peter Linebaugh 
University of Rochester 
New York 
USA; 


Cadbury and Cacao 


Dear Race Today, 

May I amplify my letter about cacao 
in your December issue? 

Our lack of easy access to information 
about the colonial and neo-colonial labour 
on which some of our priveleged standard 
of living still so largely depends is a 
serious obstacle to understanding our true 
world situation. 

In the 1930’s, when Cadbury’s atten- 
tion was drawn to the £7 a year earnings 
of the cacao labourers engaged in produc- 
ing the cacao they were buying in Lagos 
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Colony, and to the fact this poverty invol- 
ved, according to official estimates, an 
infant mortality of over 250 in the 
thousand and an expectation of life at 
birth of under 30 years, the firm’s only 
reply was that they understood that cacao 
was prodced not by labourers but by small- 
holders. 

How wrong they were, we can learn 
from Polly Hill (“‘ Migrant Cocoa Farmers 
of Southern Ghana’, Cambridge UP 1963) 
quoting the Nowell Report (Cmd 5845 
of 1938): “The original conception of the 
cocoa farmer, as still generally held 
except by those with personal experience.. 

.. is of a peasant cultivator who with his 

own labour and the help of his family 
grows his food and tends an acre or two 
of cocoa trees. This is no longer true of 
more than a small minority of farm....... 

Cadbury were not alone in cherishing 
this idyllic misconception: we find it 
repeated in Britannica as late as 1966. 

Polly Hill tells us that few farm labourers 
were employed in early days — the first 
officially recorded export of cacao from 
the Gold Coast was £500’s worth in 1893 — 
but that ultimately the largest lands sup- 
ported many labourers who made up a 
large proportion of the resident popula- 
tion in cacao producing areas. 

In addition to the carriers who head- 
toted the bags of cacao to the agency, 
lorry-road or railway, Polly Hill distingui- 
shes five types of labourers: 

1. Abusa: the worker who was paid, 
when the crop was sold, 1/3 of the value 
of the cacao he had plucked from the 
farm he had worked on. 

2. The labourer paid, when the cacao 
was Sold, a fixed sum on each bag he had 
harvested. 

3. The laboureremployed mainly 
on establishing new farms, paid yearly 
at the end of his year’s work. 

4. Daily-paid workers. 

5. Contract labours paid an agreed 
sum on the completion of an agreed job 
of clearing, planting, weeding, etc. 

This does not mean that all farmers 
employed labourers. Even some relatively 
big capitalist farmers depended wholly or 
mainly on their wives and kin to work their 
farms. 

Cacao production in Africa was deve- 
loped largely by the African traditional 
(so-called “‘extended’’) family or by 
“clubs” or ‘““companies”’ made up of 
friends from the same neighbourhood who 
pooled their savings to buy land for cacao. 

Each family or company appointed one 
person who bought the land from the 
chief or other representative of the 
community that owned the land. 

Both these families and these clubs 
were based on long-established principles 
and values of African social organisation; 
and, as Meyer Fortes comments, their 
success in building the cacao industry 
illustrates how tenacious and how resilient 
these values and principles have proved to 
be. 

This over-simplified summary can 


perhaps best be checked and filled out 
with the help to begin with of Polly Hill 
(op.cit.) and of J.Duffy, ‘A Question 

of Slavery”, Oxford UP 1967. It is 
relevant to note that though most of us 
eat chocolate, these relatively recent 
books came not from the open shelves 
but from the “reserve stock” of London 
public libraries. 


Ken Forge 


THE POWER GAME (as possible 
comment on the fuel “‘crisis’’) 


Manipulation 
of the commodity markets 
was merely regulation 
of the divine laws 
of god 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
until 
we learned how to play 
POWER Politics 
and began to OIL the wheels 
of the ENERGY game 

then (and only then 
it became culpable 
extraction of 
juicy Ransom. ! 


Dilworth Clive Fraser 
Jan. 1975. 


The 
MINORITY RIGHTS GROUP’S 
Latest Report 


RACE AND LAW IN BRITAIN AN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


from MRG, 36 Craven Street, WC2N 
5NG. 45p plus 8p postage & packing 


| Se ee ee ee 
EDITORIAL The Police And The Black Wageless 


In the last few weeks crime among young blacks has 

been the issue. The national press and television have been 
set in motion by statistical data released by Scotland Yard, 
to the effect that young blacks commit 85% of muggings 
in the South London borough of Lambeth. 

The Sunday Times devotes almost an entire page of the 
5 January issue to introduce its readers to the ‘Danger 
signals from Lambeth’, the ITV programme TODAY is 
busily gathering material for a documentary on black 
youths and mugging; the Guardian (Monday 6th) threw in 
its tuppenny worth; and at the centre of it all stands Com- 
mander Marshall, head of Scotland Yard’s community 
relations department. 

The vast propaganda machine is in motion as Home 
Secretary, Roy Jenkins, prepares to deal with the report 
presented to him by Scotland Yard. It is a classic con- 
frontation — between the black youth, a distinct social 

| grouping within the West Indian working class, and the 
state. 

Let us be clear: the issue was brought into the open 
(and by that we mean into the political arena) by the 
police. This is not because Commander Marshall is 
concerned about ‘the alienation of West Indian youth 
from white society’, (his words), but because invariably 
when the police seek to make an arrest, there are always 
large numbers of youths on hand who intervene to do 
battle in a show of community solidarity. All efforts are 
aimed at breaking that solidarity, firstly by political prop- 
aganda in the press; and only after support has been 
weaned away from the youths, is force to be openly 
applied. 

We in Race Today do not deny that there is an increase 
in street crime committed by young blacks. We will say why 
this is so, and in the process expose the sides in this cru- 
cial arena of class struggle and finally state -what our po- 
sition is. 

Within the West Indian working class there has de- 
veloped a distinct grouping of unemployed young men 


and women which increases at the end of every school year. 


It is not a reserve army of labour - that is to say, held in 
reserve to be called upon at the will of London Trans- 
port, Fords, night cleaning agencies, hospitals and all 
other employers of black immigrant labour. Call as they 
might, the youths have uncompromisingly refused to 
budge. It is an overwhelming refusal of shit work. 

If the labourer does not work, he must do something 
else in order to acquire the necessities of life and more. 
What he does or does not do as an alternative depends 
almost entirely on the power that the social grouping in 
question could exercise in relation to the dominating 
power in the society. In this case, it depends on whether 
the young refusers of work can be mobilised within them- 
selves to legitimise the refusal of shit work; whether they 
can win over to their side other sections of the working 
class (in the first instance those closest to them); whether 
they can incite by their own activities the imagination of 
political activists who in turn will place their skills at the 
disposal of the rebels; whether they could split the 
bourgeoisie and win over the liberal element. 

By throwing the issue into the open at this time, 
Scotland Yard has unmasked its strategy for testing every 
one of these options. Nobody can believe that resorting 
to street crime is an easy way out. It isa highly dangerous 
pursuit -- loss of life and liberty are the immediate con- 
sequences. Ask George Jackson. The resort to mugging 
at this time represents that the youth have failed to grasp 
that getting money by force or stealth from members of 


the white working class, is itself subversive of their 


struggles against the slavery of capitalist work. It is 
not white workers who have the money. 

The way in which other sections within the working 
class are won over is not by parading as victim so that 
others feel some sympathy and remorse. No.Workers 


are seldom liberals. It has to be shown that it is in the in- 
terest of West Indian working class parents, for example, 
to support the struggle of the unemployed. 
What the West Indian worker finds in his pay packet 
at the end of the week is determined by the level of com- 
petition among labourers. The more the competition 
for the jobs in London Transport, at Fords, in hospitals, 
the lower the wage. 
Before the advent of immigration, work at London 
Transport was relatively well paid. Competition from the 
unemployed in the Caribbean, to whom a wage in London 
was a better proposition than starvation in Kingston, 
pushed the wage of the London Transport worker down. 
By refusing to compete, (because that is in essence what 
they are doing), young blacks contribute directly to 
pushing the wage of the worker upwards. That goes for 
all workers, black and white. To support the unem- 
ployed is to support yourself. 
Nor is the refusal of work confined to young West 
Indians. What else is absenteeism in the mining 
industry? How else do you describe resistance to speed 
ups on the assembly line? Only recently the Sunday 
Telegraph ‘complained’ that Fords found it difficult 
to impose the work ethic on West Indian workers. It is 
clear that young blacks are taking this tendency to its 
logical conclusion. A defeat for them at this time is a 
defeat for the whole class. 
Already we know who is for and who is against. Black 
left organisations define the youths as the enemy of the 
factory worker, the enemy of all workers. By producing 
the term ‘lumpen’ out of their rag bag of ideological 
tricks, they hope to rationalise what is actually their 
treachery to a section of the class that today is seeking 
to break, once and for all, notions of productivity — i.e. that 
you have to produce for capital before you can get money. 
They haven’t got the courage of their convictions; for 
not one single organisation has sought to campaign among 
the unemployed youths with the object of getting them 
to work in factories, on the buses, on the tubes. 
Others, mini fascists that they are, are forming 
‘Parents against mugging’ vigilante groups. Social workers 
and community relations experts must condemn the youth 
for they do not want to dirty their hands by being 
seen by their masters to side with the so called muggers. 
Commander Marshall talks with foxy paternalism 
about the lack of identity among West Indian youth. 
Lack of identity? There is no other social grouping 
within the West Indian population whose members are 
more certain of themselves, who are clearer about who 
their friends and enemies are, than the unemployed 
youth. Those who are suffering with identity problems 
are those who wine and dine with the Commander while 
they discuss in tutored english police/black relations. 
We in Race Today stand openly with the refusers of 
work. We have explained how this action is a source of. 
power for the whole class. We are uncompromisingly 
against mugging. We see the mugging activity as a man- 
ifestation of powerlessness; a consequence of being without 
a wage. We do not recommend the factory or London 
Transport We raise a wage, a Social wage for the unem- 
ployed now. Money in our pockets without having to be 
slaves. Some are already asking whether it is a pos- 

sibjlity. To them we reply that five or ten years ago a 

grant of £6 millions from the Home Office to be spent on 
the unemployed was not a possibility. The Oval House riot, 
the Mangrove demonstration, the Brockwell Park battle, 

all waged largely by the unemployed made that a pos- 
sibility. It has provided a lot of jobs for community 
relations hacks and project hatchers who otherwise would 
be slaves on the assembly line. There is more where that 


came from. 
Race Today Collective 


January, 1975. 
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Trevor Munroe 


Anyone found guilty of ‘illegally’ pos- 
essing a firearm in Jamaica is sentenced 
in the Gun Court to an indefinite per- 
iod of detention, in a specially con- 
structed prison in the heart of the 
capital, Kingston. 

Were you to be found guilty of at- 
tempting to break the stranglehold of 
the traditional political parties on the 
Trade Union movement; then the sen- 
tence is assasination. 

These are the two cornerstones on 
which Prime Minister Michael Manley’s 
Democratic Socialism is founded. The 
former is law i.e. on the statute books; 
the latter is the recent experience of 
Trevor Munroe 29 year old Vice 
President of the University and Allied 
Workers Union (UAWU) and a leading 
light in the Independent Trade Union 
Action Council. 

On Friday 6 December 1974, 
Munroe and other members of the 
UAWU were on a recruiting drive in 
the area of the Kingston docks. A mob, 
numbering some 300 men and women 
and led by 50 gunmen on motor sco- 
oters, attacked the group with cut- 
lasses and other weapons. Munroe 
was severely beaten and chopped and 
suffered wounds requiring 100 sti- 
tches. He just about survived the as- 


sasination attempt. 
A week previously, the dockworkers 


went on strike. They belonged to the 
Bustamante Industrial Trade Union, 
the Trade Union Congress and the 
United Port Workers Union. The 
workers were demanding of the Ship- 
ping Association that they be granted 
vacation leave tax free and that the in- 
terest derived from their super 
annuation deductions be paid to them 
in cash. 

Disgusted with the quality of Trade 
Union representation, some sixty wor- 
kers approached the UAWU expressing 
their desire to leave the union they be- 
longed to and consequently to join the 
UAWU. Munroe and others were in- 
vited down to ‘wharfland’ to recruit 
the dockers into their ranks. . 

The UAWU, as part of the Independent 
Trade Union Action Council spearheads 
the movement of workers seeking to 
break the domination of the Jamaican 
Labour Party’s BITU and the Peoples 
National Party’s NWU over the labour 
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Cutlass Attack 
On Jamaican 


Trade Unionist 


movement. The UAWU has su cces- 

fully recruited hundreds of workers 

in its campaign and led a succesful 
strike of workers on the University 
campus in 1974, Then, the University 
authorities led by Professor Marshall 
sought to victimise Munroe at the 
end of the strike, but failed in 

their efforts to have the 29 year 

old lecturer sacked. 

It was this strike, that registered in 

the minds of the Jamaican working class 
that principled working class leadership had 
returned to Jamaican political life. Rad- 
ical organisation of government workers 
and manual workers at the University 
might just possibly be overlooked; but to 
seek to organise bauxite workers or dock- 
workers in the same spirit, is for those 

who rule and govern, a very different 

kettle of fish. 

Who were the attackers and how were 
they mobilised? It was certainly not a spo- 
ntaneous attack. 300 men and women with 
pick axe handles, cutlasses, shovels and 
missiles, arriving in Government vehicles, 
with a convoy of 50 gunmen can’t be 
spontaneous. Munroe, at a press con- 
ference, tells us that Hopeton Caven, a 
PNP senator and general secretary of the 
15,000 strong Trade Union Congress, was 
the culprit. He challenged Caven to bring 
a libel action: “Whoever wants to bring 
a libel action against me, can go ahead. 


Michael Manley 


I am prepared to go into any court to 
test the claim. It (the attack) was dir- 


ected by Senator Hopeton Caven’. So far 
no writ has been served. 

Munroe explained that the attackers 
were drawn from the unemployed. Not 
only have these politicians and Trade 
Unionists dabbled in the lives of workers, 
they have also meddled within the ranks 
of the unemployed. Gangs of unemployed 
youths serve as shock troops for each pol- 
itical party and violent attacks on their Op- 
ponents is a feature of political life in 
Jamaica. Much publicity has been given 
in recent times to the fact that the un- 
employed youths are the gun toting re- 
calcitrants in Jamaican society. Truth 
to tell they were introduced to arms 
by politicians. 

Each government in power has the 
monopoly of Crash Programmes. These 
are government work projects staffed by 
temporary labourers drawn from the ranks 
of the unemployed. It is from one such 
project that Caven mobilised his gang for 
the attack on Munroe and his colleagues. 
These workers are recruited by the local 

political party branch office or through 
their agents. The dumper trucks used to 
transport the workers to the scene of the 
attack came from the crash programme at 
the Ferry Marl pit and the weapons used 


were the tools of the workers. 

Where were the policeMunroe 

gave notice to a police sergeant at 
¥1.30am on the day, that he would be 

at First Street, Newport West behind the 
the shipping association’s head office, 
for the purpose of enrolling dockers 
within his union. He gave the sergeant the 
time of the gathering - 1.30pm. At 1.30 
pm promptly, the attackers arrived and 
not a policeman was in sight. 

The sergeant re-appeared at the hos- 
pital where Munroe was being treated 
and tried to usher the victims through 
the backdoor to avoid the press. 

Munroe resisted and held an on-the- 
spot press conference. 

Cynical press releases condemning 
the attack were forthcoming from the 
Prime Minister and other trade union 
organisations, including of course 
Hopeton Caven’s TUC. ‘The Trade Un- 
ion Congress strongly condemns this foul 
deed: wishes categorically and em- 
phatically to dissassociate itself from 


an exceedingly cowardly act and hopes 
Dr. Munroe and the other victims will 
soon be restored to a state of good health. 
Despite the fact that Munroe in- 
formed the police that he would be un- 
able to identify any of his attackers, he 
was summoned to the police station to 
identify, in an identification parade, and 
arrested suspect. Munroe refused, de- 
nouncing the investigation ‘a fact’. 
Manley, the Prime Minster, ends his 
Christmas message to overseas Jamaic- 
ans as follows, ‘As you think about 
you homeland at this time of the year, 
I think it is important that you get a 
vision of the exciting changes that are 
taking place... May God bless and keep 
you — the word is still love’. 
Did you say love, Mr. Manley? 


MYSTERY DEATH 


A group of black workers and profes- 
sionals in North London have formed a 
campaigning committee as a result of the 
mysterious death of young Michael 
McDermott. His body was found in the 
chimney of a flat, above a shop in Isling- 
ton. 

Michael lived with his family, all five 
of them , in a two room basement flat at 
King’s Cross. He left Highbury Grove 
Secondary School at the age of 15. A few 
months later he was arrested with a 21 
year old white friend and charged with 
breaking and entering a dwelling house. 

Michael was remanded to Stamford 
House Remand Home in Shepherds Bush, 
West London. He was refused bail. 
Michael’s father offered to stand surety 
but the magistrate in refusing the appli- 
cation, informed him that he could not 
control his son. 

At the hearing at Old Street Magis- 
trate’s Court, the white boy was acquit- 
ted and Michael’s case was transferred 
to the juvenile court for a hearing on 
9th February 1973. Upon conviction 
he was put into the care of the local 
authority, pending placement into an 
authority, pending placement into an 
institution, Michael was taken to a 
remand home at Highbury, North 
London. 

Mrs McDermott spoke to Race Today 
‘That was the last time I saw him alive; 
at King’s Cross Station where we parted 
on his way to the remand home from 
which he disappeared. The magistrate 
told us that we couldn’t control Mich- 
ael. By putting him into care, they were 
saying that they could. It is while he 
was in their care, not mine, that he lost 
his life’. 

Mrs McDermott was informed that her 
son was missing two days after she last 
saw him. After 18 months his decaying 
body was found. 

The campaign committee was formed 


thorough investigation into the disap- 
pearance and death of Michael. They are 
also trying to raise £90.00, the patholo- 
gist’s fee for independent tests to be 
carried out on the remains , in order 
that the cause of death be determined. 
The West Indian Standing Conference 
has responded with a £30 donation. 
‘The next step depends on the outcome 
of the inquest on 23rd January’, said 
Sister Shola, one of the members on 
the committee. 


MUSLIMS MARCH 
IN THE EAST END 


Since 1972, a voluntary association of 
Asian parents have supported and partly 
run a supplementary school to educate 
their children in aspects of their culture 
which, they feel, are inevitably neglected 
by the regular schools to which their chi- 
Idren go. Their school, which has been run 
in the Stepney Institute in Myrdle street 
in East London, is now oversubscribed and 
in trouble. 

On 9 December 1974, a group of 
fifty parents and their children marched 
through the streets of Stepney to the 
offices of the Adult Education Depart- 
ment of the Inner London Education 
Authority protest against what they 
see as a deliberate victimisation by the 
authority of their school. 

Since the beginning of September, the 
ILEA has allocated the Cannon Barnard 
school in Commercial Street to the five to 
eleven age group and left the eleven and 
above age group at the Stepney Institute, 
which is more than a mile away. The par- 
ents, most of whom have children in both 
age ranges, find that it is impossible after 
a day’s work to escort their children to 
both the schools at once. The majority of 
them are reluctant to let their sons and 
daughters walk the streets of Stepney 


acts on occassion as a social focal point, 
be housed in one building. 

Mr. Joe Hunte, the Community 
Relations Officer for the area told Race 
Today that he favours a solution whereby 
another school, Harry Gosling, which is 
fairly close-by to the Stepney Institute, 
be used as the extra accomodation re- 
quired. 

One of the parents, Mr. Mohammed 
Azam who has lived in Britain since 1962 
has most of that time been employed 
with British Rail, told us that of his five 
children three attend« the school. He 
said he felt that the ILEA’s totally un- 
communicative attitude, their refusal to 
even give a reply to their reasonable re- 
quest, is a form of religious persecution 
agamst the Muslim community who feel 
that Urdu and Arabic must be studied by 
their children if they are to read the 
Koran and keep in touch with their cul- 
tural roots. 


DEPORTATION 
ORDER ON IMMI- 


GRANT WORKER 


Franco Caprino came to Britain on 
a students visa from Italy. He sub- 
sequently took a job as a shop assistant. 

On 16 December 1974 he was ar- 
rested on the order of the Home Sec- 
retary and detained at Pentonville 
prison. He has since been served with 
a deportation order under Section 
42 of the 1971 Immigration Act, an 
Act used commonly for illegal im- 
migrants. Caprino is certainly not in- 
cluded in this category. 

When questioned by journalists, 
all the Home Secretary would say was 
that the deportation was in the public 
interest for national security — a vague, 
all embracing definition. 

Franco lived in Notting Hill in the 
European immigrant community. He 
was active in the struggles of immigrant 
workers against bad working and 
housing conditions. He contributed to 
Race Today and distributed the mag- 
azine within his community. 

In 1974 several strikes were called 
among immigrant workers in the hotel in- 
dustry, out of which a group of im- 


migrant workers, including Franco, 
prepared a six page supplement for 
Race Today. (See Race Today July & 
September 1974). 


Franco is appealing before a panel of 
three advisers chosen by the Home Sec- 
retary, a procedure laid down in the Act. 
Meanwhile a campaign has been launched 
urging the cancellation of the order. 

On 5 January the first public meeting 

was held at Faraday Hall, Ladbroke Grove. 
it was well attended and suppori for 


the campaign is escalating. 

For further information contact 
66 St. Ervans Road, 

London W.11. 

Tel. 969 6536 


as a result of the community’s distrust 
at the way official society handled the 
enquiry into his death. 

A poster campaign is in progress 
demanding that the police do a more 


alone at night, understandably so, after 
all the tension created by racial attacks 
on Asians in East London. They demand 
from the ILEA that the school, which 
teaches Bengali, Urdu and Arabic, and 


“INDIRA GHANDI 
CHALE JAO” 


If anything symbolises the wide- 
spread disenchantment with Indira 
Gandhi in India today, it is the massive 
demonstration that she provoked on her 
brief trip to Bombay on December 28/29, 
In a country where huge turn-outs at every 
political meeting are the rule rather than the 
the exception, these protests in Bombay 
were the biggest against any Indian 
prime minister so far. 

The anti-Indira demonstrations were 
organised by all opposition parties with 
the notable exception of the pro-Soviet 
Communist Party of India, together with 
the Shiv Sena, a purely Maharashtrian 
fascist organisation. All demonstators 
waved black flags - in striking con- 
trast to the Congress tri-colour which 
ruling party officials had put on the 
route from the airport to the city cen- 
tre where Mrs. Gandhi had to attend 
several functions. 

The first to confront the Prime 
Minister soon after she was driven from 
the airport were, appropriately enough, 5,000 


Anti-Indira demonstration 


militant women belonging to the Anti- (What’s the sign of the Indira govern are the days when the monarchs of India, 
Price Rise Women’s United Front. ment? The names of the three members of the Nehru dynasty can cir- 
Flourishing gas-filled black balloons and ‘recently arrested big-time smugglers, who culate in triumph through the cities 


flags, the women shouted ‘Indira 


are alleged to have funded her party for with thousands thronging to listen to 


Gandhi chale jao’ (go back), and Roti years). their sermons and promises. The visits 
Kapda aur Makan do, nahin to kursi AS a novel feature in any left dem- of the Prime Minister and other Congress 
chod do (give us bread, clothes and onstration in Bombay — and probably Party stalwarts are marked by a police 
shelter - or else quit the chair.) for the first time in India — the newly seige of the streets and meeting places. 

The Prime Minister had to face the formed Association for Defence of Six-foot tall fences are erected along the 
brunt of the demonstrators later in the Democratic Rights, Bombay, together _—;oytes to keep protesters at a safe distance. 
afternoon as she drove to Shivaji Park with the All-India Civil Liberties Con- 


pee j Armed police are kept in reserve. 
in mid-town Bombay to address the pro- _ ference protested against the con- The recent anti-Indira demonstgations 


government trade union Congress.Some _ tinued detension of as many as 40,000 _— in Bombay mark a new low in the already 


thing like 20,000 men, women and chi- political prisoners in jails throughtout waning popularity of the Prime Minister. 
Idren lined a section of the route with the country: It is the only city with a large and well or- 
black flags and placards. They raised slo- Indira had previously announced ganised, fairly articulate, industrial pro- 
gans like “Indira tera kya khel? Sasta that she was only to visit Bombay on letariat which is only too aware that it 
daru manga tel’’ (Indira, what’s your December 28. But that very evening, she has been the victim of Indira’s wage freeze 
game? Cheap liquor and expensive cook- decided to stay on another day. The and other anti-labour policies. 

ing oil), and “Indira sarkar ki kya real reason was that she wanted to feel Darryl D’Monte 

pehchan? Bakhia, Narang aur Mastan”’ the political pulse of the people. Gone Bombay, India 


IT DREAD IN DOMINICA CONT. 


Last month, we reported the con- MND’s duplicating machine and public in these meetings we crushed and de- 
viction on a murder charge of Desmond address system were seized. stroyed the rumours aimed at MND and 
Trotter, a political activist in Dominica. MND’s monthly organ Tw avay is still more importantly, attempted informing 
He was sentenced to death. We also drew _ being published despite police attempts to People and increasing discussion about the 
attention to the repressive legislation silence the organisation. The organisation Movement. 
against youth s wearing their hair in Rasta- has also launched several public meetings rae y 
farian hairstyle. in the midst of this armed repression. The _ The above quote, coming directly out 

Trotter appealed against conviction and government accused MND of assaSination of Dominica, indicates that repression is 
sentence and the appeal hearing is now plots, Cuban backed communist takeover, Only part of the political whole; for there 
scheduled for 7 February, 1975. criminal violence etc. are those who continue to take to public 

Following Trotter’s conviction, the MND’s sesponse was in their own words: Platforms in an effort to mobilise mass 
police moved in on all political activists on ‘(to appear) over the past few weeks on opposition to the regime. 
the island. On 29 November, 1 and 10 Public Platforms throughout villages and Funds are needed to pay legal fees for 


December several homes were raided and towns in the island, and in interviews on the appeal. 
searched. The main target appears to be Radio Antilles (Montserrat) and the New Money to be sent to 

the Movement for a New Dominica. Chronicle. Then, too, there were many Defence Fund No.003:76711, _ 
Most of the arrested members were taken _ persons who were confused about MND. On Bank Manager, Barclays International, 
to the police station and held for up to the other hand many had never heard of | Queen Mary's Street Branch, 

11 hours without being questioned. the Movement for a New Dominica. So -Rouseau, Dominica, 


SQUATTERS 


More than 100 squatters, black and white, barred the entrance to 1 Burford House, Stockwell Road, Lambeth, 
li eparingto evict two West Indian families. 
in i House is ea by the Lambeth Council who have quite recently taken a decision to evict hundreds of squatters 
who presently occupy their property.This means that single people and couples are to be thrown out on the street and families 
with children assigned to bed and breakfast hotels. So far more than twelve evictions have taken place. 
Squatting groups in Lambeth called an ‘all out’ moblisation for the Burford House eviction. The bailiffs 
turned up with the court order to evict the families. The police were on the scene. The bailiffs and the police held consultations 


before they took a decision to ‘buzz’ off. 


A new order must now be made out as the families prepare for a long siege 


WORKERS DEFEATED IN ee ee 


ASHTON— 
UNDER—LYNE 


Razors and knives have been used by 
right wing extremists against the strikers 
| at the ICI’s Intex Factory in Ashton- 
| Under-Lyne. 

In last month’s Race Today ( January 
1975) we reported that Asian workers 
came out on Strike against the sacking 
of Dave Hallsworth - a white worker. 

This was done with the collusion of the 
Union, the Dyers and Bleachers Union 
who at the same time expelled Hallsworth 
from the Union. 

The workers took over the Union head- 
quarters and were attacked by white 
heavies. These attacks developed into 
razor slashings and knifings. 

On Tuesday 10 December 1974 a ste- 
ward was attacked by thugs outside his 
home. His face was slashed with a razor 
and badly scarred with a wirebrush. He 
was told: “Your wife and kid will be next. 

Two days later, another steward 
was knifed in the stomach by three men 
who got hold of him in a telephone booth. 
These attacks did not deter hundreds of 
pickets from rallying in support of the 


strikers. 


After eight weeks of the strike however, 


the strikers took a decision to return to 
work though not before getting a guaran 
tee from management that there would 
be no victimisation. The decision to re- 
turn to work was taken primarily, so the 
workers say, because they were receiving 
no strike pay and could not financially 
afford a sustained stuggle. 

However, we must add, those who 
ignore the mobilisation of the com- 
munity as a source of power for 
their struggles on the shop floor 


do so at their peril. 


LEICESTER 


Another strike this time at Delta 
Mouldings in Leicester, which ignored 
the mobilisation of the support of the 
community in their shop floor struggle, 
suffered an overwhelming defeat. 

Workers at Delta struck in a straight 
claim for a wage increase. 80 machine 
operators who manufacture heels and 


soles for the shoe trade demanded a £30 
basic wage, a rise of £7.75p. 

From the start of the strike, the 
strike committee could be heard to say 
that all politics must be kept out. 

By that they meant, the strike should 
be confined to a battle between the stri- 
kers and management. Mobilisation of 
the Asian community, as in the Imperial 
Strike would make them trouble makers 
in the eyes of management. Propaganda 
reaching far afield would brand them as 
political agitators. They did not want to 
upset anybody - the local press, the em- 
ployers or the Trade Unions. 

This gave managent ample opportunity 
to infiltrate the ranks of the strikers, who 
as the Strike was prolonged could see no 
way out of the tedious programme 
of picketing. 

Bribes were being offered and 
there were those wha accepted. Scab 
labour was recruited and eventually a 
a demoralised workforce returned with 
notsettlement at all. Several workers 
were sacked including a majority of the 
strike committee. 


FROM SENEGAL TO FRANCE 


AN IMMIGRANTS’ JOURNEY 


Whether they are citizens of Senegal, of Mali or of Mauritania, most African workers in France come from one region: the 
Senegal River valley. They are deeply attached to their country; but they must leave home in order to support their 
families, and endure harsh conditions of life and work in France. This relatively small group (50,000 to 60,000, out of a 


total of over three million immigrant workers in France) has shown great community solidarity in self-defence, 
awareness of the underlying causes of its present predicament.* 
in France (UGTSF), Sally N’Dongo has played a prominent p 


Sally N’ Dongo, you were one of the first 
Senegalese workers to come to France. 
Why did ‘you leave your country? 


I think that if I start from my own per- 
sonal experience, I may be able to explain 
clearly why African workers leave their 
country, under what conditions they 
make the journey, and what kind of life 
they have in France. As you say, I was 
one of the first to come; and whatever 
people may think, I didn’t pack my bags 
and leave for the pleasure of travelling. 
No, it wasn’t quite like that. There were 
specific reasons which forced me to leave 
home. 

Everyone knows — at least modern 
history is beginning to show — what 
colonialism was. I myself lived during 
that period. There was forced labour: 


everything undertaken by the authorities— 


road building and maintenace, building 
hospitals, barracks, dispensaries — was in 
fact done by the people of the country. 
We were forced to work without pay. 
Colonialism robbed African countries, 
not only of their raw materials, their 
natural resources — gold, diamonds, 

land, coffee, cocoa, groundnuts — but 
also of their human resources, their 
people’s strength 

I would even say that 

French colonialism was harder on us than 
Pharaohs were on their slaves. At least the 
Pharaoh would feed his slaves while they 
worked; if they were ill, he would care 
for them, so that they would be able to 


continue working. It was different with us; 


whoever fell ill would be discarded, and 
someone else recruited by force. That is 
why no one can say how many Africans 
died because of forced labour, through 
hunger, thirst or illness. That is one 
reason for the impoverishment of the 
country, which caused shifts of popula- 
tion from one region to another. 

There is another reason, too, which 


explains why certain ethnic groups were 
particularly affected. When the colon- 
izers came to Senegal, they studied the 


country and realized that it would be 
suitable for growing groundnuts, but not 
everywhere. They developed groundnut 
cultivation in the Sine-Saloum region, near 
towns like Dakar, Saint-Louis, Rufisque 

or Kaolack, the first trading ports estab- 


*See A. Adams, Prisoners in exile: Senegalese 


workers in France Race and Class,October 1974. 


lished by colonialism, where light indust- 
ries were also set up. This concentration 
of groundnut cultivation in Sine-Saloum 
kept down transport costs. Consequently, 
all those who wanted to grow groundnuts 
in order to obtain cash had to leave the 
Senegal River region and go to Sine- 
Saloum. 

It would take too long to explain all 
the workings of the system which ex- 
ploited our people. But I have just given 
the main reason for the poverty of the 
region from which migrant workers come, 
which obliged its people to go to the other 
side of Senegal in order to grow ground- 
nuts without incurring high transport 
costs — for the grower himself must pay 
for transport to the trading station. 

All this resulted from colonialism; 
the Sarakhole people, the Toucouleur 
people have always been proud of being 
what they are. That is even a third reason 
these River people have always reiected 
foreign domination, even after their 
country was occupied. They have always 
refused to submit to foreign culture. That 
is why they are now being called ignor- 
ant, backward and so on: because they 
reject alien ways. I could say more about 
this, if we had the time. 


Why have African workers been travelling 
to France in recent years? 


First there was military service. People 
came to France to take part in the 
Liberation; some of them stayed on after 
the war, married and found work. Others 
were working in the merchant marine, as 
cooks or stewards; they too were part of 
this first migration from Africa to France. 


The second reason is that after ‘Indepen- 


dence’, the growth of light industry in our 
country came to a virtual halt. Many Euro- 
peans closed down their firms and left, be- 
cause they feared nationalization. So there 
was no more work to be had; and it was 
more necessary than ever to earn money. 
Before, there were many hardships; but 
one didn’t need much in the way of 
money. Cash was necessary to pay taxes, 
to buy a few things; but life in our region 
was based on subsistence farming, so that 
we had food without needing money for 
it. After ‘Independence’, the country’s 
situation caused a great need for money, 
and the people had to face up to new 
difficulties. Money was absolutely neces- 
sary; but how could one earn it? Even 
groundnut growing was no longer enough. 


and a growing 


As President of the Union Generale des Travailleurs Senegalais 
art in this move towards organisation and political consciousness. 


The more a man grew, the less he earned; 
and everything cost more to buy. 
All this forced our people to leave. 

I must add one more thing. It is often 
said that Toucouleurs like to travel, that 
they go all over Senegal, from the River 
down to Casamance. But they aren’t 
the only ones who travel. There are Wolof 
people everywhere. And among the 4 
million inhabitants of Senegal, there are 
800.000 immigrants: twice the number - 
of Senegalese abroad. There are Port- 
ugese, Italians, French, all kinds of 
Europeans; and many Africans as well, 
from Guine-Bissau and elsewhere . . . It’s 
absolutely untrue that the Toucouleurs 
have a particular liking for travel. It is 
their misfortune that need compels them 
to leave their country. 


How do they make the journey? 


It is often said that African workers enter 
France illegally. I think I have made my 
position clear on this matter: it is the 
Government and the Employers who are 
promoting illegality. Everyone knows that 
the French police is the best in the world. 
They can uncover all kinds of smuggling: 
gold, diamonds, etc... But they can’t 
lay their hands on thousands of people 
crossing the borders with their luggage! 
No, that’s all hypocrisy. In fact, the 
situation suits them. From the political 
point of view, immigrant workers serve 

as hostages, enabling the French govern- 
ment to bring pressure to bear on the 
governments of the countries concerned. 
Furthermore, it’s more profitable for 
French employers, who thus have the 

use of a compliant labour force, unable 
to protest. They can offer no matter what 
job at a wretched salary, with the con- 
temptuous remark, ‘If you want work, 
take it; if you don’t like it, get out, 

go back to the bush and starve.’ And the 
worker has to accept, and keep quiet, 
because he has no choice; his family at 
home depends entirely on what he can 
send them, 

I consider that the root of the problem 
is not in France, but in Africa; and 
that is where the problem must be 
solved. 

As for the living conditions of African 
workers in France: no one would choose 
to endure them. No one would choose 
to live in a foreign country, doing a job 
no one else wants to do, living in isolation 
thousands and thousands of miles 


from home. There’s the hostility of the 
country they live in: the climate is com- 
pletely different, and so are rhythms of 
life and work, and people’s ways of 
thinking. Then there are problems people 
don’t talk about. There are sexual _ 
problems. What man could bear to live 
four yeats, five years without contact with 
women7Y our heart needs to be strong, 

to bear such a life. There are many hard- 
ships. But what is important in the life 

of African workers in France, is the 
growth of political consciousness. 

What matters most is that African workers 
have realized that they are victims of ex- 
ploitation by foreigners, and that this is 
still going on today. It is because of this 
new awareness that they have been able 


to organize. 


Could you say something about your 
organization? 


The U.G.T.S.F. is not an intellectuals’ 
movement. Not one intelléctual belongs 
to it. It was built up by the workers them- 
selves — factory workers, labourers, 
sweepers of the streets of Paris. They are 
the ones who have made the U.G.T.S.F., 
into a political force, with a precise 

aim: to prepare the return home. They 
know very well that their situation is 

not going to be changed here. There 

are problems in France itself that are 

still unsolved. If the French had had 

any intention of solving Africa’s prob- 
lems, they would have done so long ago, 
during their centuries of colonial domina- 
tion. They’re not likely to do it now that 


there’s ‘independence’. No, we’ve 
realized that the problem isn’t going to be 
solved here; it can only be solved at 
home. How’That’s a political problem: 
political, social, cultural. The struggle is in 
Africa; what we want to prepare is the 
struggle to liberate our country. 


The U.G.T.S.E. encounters many difficult- 
ies in its work. Some are due to the hostil- 
ity of the government of our own country, 
which sees the danger ahead; some are due 
to the hostility of the government of the 
country in which we live, organize and 
fight, because that government too sees 
the danger. The employers are hostile, 
because they know their interests are 
threatened; and certain organizations 
are hostile because they would have 
preferred to recruit our men for their 
own purposes. All of them are trying 
to recreate a colonial situation in their 
Own country. 

Those are some of the difficulties: 
but when one has made up one’s mind, 
when one is fully conscious, one can 
confront such difficulties. When we first 
organized, our chief preoccupation was 
the problem of finding places to live; then, 
we became concerned with literacy classes. 
But we didn’t want just any kind of teach- 
ing. Teaching a man of thirty or forty to 
read and write, is not the same as teaching 
a child of seven.Literacy training must 
take people’s lives into account, and 
promote consciousness at differnet levels: 
political, trade-union, socio-cultural. We 
were able to do this, with the help of 
many young people who undertook to 
help us, whether as individuals or as 


members of various organizations. Mis- 
takes were made; but they could be rem- 
edied. 

Then there was the problem of tech- 
nical education: there again, not just 
any kind. The people who come here are 
peasants; and when they go back, they 
return to the land. They must therefore 
be given training related to the needs of 
their villages: agricultural training. 
Agricultural training can also be used to 
educate people politically, by showing 
them why certain techniques are not used 
in their country, why France did not 
teach its skills to a country it has been 
exploiting for centuries. It is important 
for a peasant to understand these things; 
it strengthens his conciousness, his 
resolve. He knows that he has been 
tricked for years, and that he is still being 
tricked by his own brothers, those who 
are part of what is called an African 
government. 

That is what the U.G.T.S.F. does. We 
are developing our action in view of pre- 
paring our return home; we want to re- 
turn home and stay there, to build our 
country as other peoples have built 
theirs. 


Have you any message to convey to 
immigrant workers in Britain? 


When I talk about the problems of African 
workers in France, it may seem as if I am 
talking only about migration as it affects 
francophone Africa. But the same problems 
lems can be found elsewhere. Of two 
brothers, one speaks French, the other 
English, because one was colonized by 
the French, the other by the British. 
Take Gambia: an enclave within Senegal, 
surrounded by Senegal. They speak 
English; we speak French. We no longer 
understand each other. That is the result 
of colonial policy. 

There is one thing I would like to 
tell all Africans, whatever country 
they are in — and when I say ‘Africans’, 
I am referring also to our West Indian 
brothers. They must realize once and 
for all that they are Africans, and be 
proud of if. They possess a wealth of 
history and culture. and that is what we 
must all revive. But we can only do that 
in our own country. Whether it is in 
France or in Britain that we live, we will 
always be treated as inferiors. What 
matters most for all of us, is to prepare 
our return home; to consider hew best 
we can make our countries places 
where we can stay. That requires a 
political struggle. A political struggle 
is much more than a series of demands, 
for housing, jobs, and so on. No. We 
must struggle for liberation. When we 
are free, we will be able to talk about 
wages and housing — in our own 
country. That is what I want to say to 
my fellow — Africans. 


Interview and translation by Adrian Adams 


The Race Today Collective does 
not subscribe to the solution posed 
by the UGTSF for blacks in Britain. 
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Brockwell Three. Hundreds of West Indian youths battle with police for 45 min- 
utes at Brixton fairground. Three youths charged with affray and several assaults. 
Two sentenced to terms of imprisonment and one freed on appeal. 


Coventry Art Castings. Shop Stewat 
lowing overtime ban protesting long how 
support from T&GWU led to defeat of \ 


Ceres 


H eckmondwike Carpets. A sian workers this time in Bradford reject Trade Union 
negotiated deal and struck for more money. Section of strikers sacked with TU com- 
plicity and others forced back to work. Culprit - Union of Dyers, Bleachers and 
Textile workers. 


meee ee 3, ME | 
Punfield and Barstow. Pakistan work 
cheated over bonus payments, Factory cli 


Imperial Typewriters. Overwhelming victory for East African Asians after a 13 week ee , 
strike at the multi-national Imperial Typewriters factory in Leicester. Bonus cheating, SS 
no promotion prospects and no shop steward representation led the workers to take 
on management and union in a prolonged strike, After dismissing workers, manag- 
ement was forced to withdraw. 


Kenilworth. Asian women Strike in Lé 
week. Trade Union (T&GWU) sell out. 


ismissed at car components factory fol- 
nd low pay. All Asian walk out- Little 


‘ers’ 


in London walkout after management 
dd down as a result 


pster for more pay and a shorter working 


Perivale Gutterman. Asian workers at a West London firmPerivale Gutterman op- 
ened the new year with a strike resisting management’ demand for increased pro- 
ductivity. 75 workers were dismissed. The Union T&GWU chose to sue in the 
Industrial Relations Court rather than opt for militant action’ Workers suffered 
overwhelming defeat. 


Nurses. Black nurses participate in demands for better working conditions. In- 
creases won all round. 


On the buses. Two Asian workers suspended for wearing turbans on Leeds 
buses - community mobilised against bus company and trade union . Workers 
reinstated. 


CABOO 


THE MAKING OF A CARIBBEAN ARTIST 


The permanent army of unemployed located in and around every urban area in the Caribbean has been and still is the focal 
point of Caribbean artistic expression. Reggae, Calypso and Steelband are their creations and this they have managed to imprint 
on Caribbean social life with the very limited means at their disposal. 

Their counterparts who inhabit the urban centres of Britain are no less talented. However, the prevailing racism deforms the 
potential artist,corrupts his/her sensibilities before he/she can emerge. 

After 25 years of existence in Britain as a distinct social grouping, the unemployed 


Caboo is a painter amd as such has chosen a medium of artistic expres 
‘There was no tradition of painting in Trinidad that I knew of. Nothi 


Caboo therefore starts from scratch. 


has thrown up its first major artist. Roy 


sion in which there is no Caribbean tradition to speak about. 
ng that I could learn from, accept or reject’ says Caboo. 


Below he talks to Race Today about his work and the forces that have shaped his life. 


I left Trinidad at the age of fifteen. I 
was brought up in the Shango cult — a form 
of worship that survived slavery and 
persists right up to today. Shango is the 
God of Lightning and it is Yoruba in 
tradition. It is a way of life really and an 
overwhelming influence in what I think 
and do . I lived with my parents in the 
small market town of San Juan, five miles 
outside Port-of-Spain. I left school when I 
was thirteen and throughout my life, from 
the age of about nine, I would preoccupy 
myself with drawing and painting. I earned 
a living as an office boy at a wage ot 
$6.50c, (£1.25) per wk. By then, all over 
urban Trinidad youth gangs were in exist- 
ence and I was part of that cult. Shango, 
the urban gang life and a job as an office 
boy were the major influences that shaped 
me then. 

There was no tradition of painting in 
Trinidad that I knew of. Nothing that 
I could learn from, accept or reject. If 
you had a leaning to painting you became 
a Sign painter or one of them commercial 
artists. 

On arrival in Britain, I went to gram- 
mar school for about nine months. It 
didn’t mean much to me. I sat three or 
four exams, O levels, and got three passes 
which is about my sole qualifications. 
That was in Surrey. I left Surrey and came 
down to London and my uncle found me 
a job as a chandelier maker. I was an 
apprentice. I stuck that out for a year, 
and at that time, some spars of mine 
were earning a lot of bread. I was getting 
£7 per week and they were coming home 
with £30—33 per week, which is a lot of 
difference. So I decide to go and make 
some money — buy some clothes, the 
whole trip. I went to Lyons. Well it’s 
jumping from the frying pan into the fire. 
At this place you’re making chandeliers 
worth thousands of pounds and you are 
getting £6 and £7 a week. So you know 
you're being exploited. I went into the 


meat department at Lyons — the meat 
cold storage department — where you‘re 
handling cold dead meat for about 8 or 12 
hours every day. After ll months I start 
freezing up you know. It was like winter 


inside of Lyons and winter outside of Lyons. 


I decide, I can’t make it. I can’t make it 

in terms of getting up at 8 o’clock in the 
mornings in winter and going to Lyons in 
the cold. So I left Lyons. After that it was 


no kind of basic principle of settling 

down in ajob and becoming nothing, or 
nothing like that. It was survival. I stopped 
working altogether in rebellion against the 
whole kind of enslavement. It didn’t 

make much sense to me. It still don’t 
make no sense to me. 

A lot of other guys inside the commun- 
ities were saying the same. In Ladbroke 
Grove specifically, and travelling through 
Brixton and Shepherds Bush and Fulham 
and all them places,brothers and sisters 
were getting into that way of life, who 
24 hours a day have nothing to do except 
survive. Some of them want work and 
can’t get it and who can get work ain’t 
really working for that money because 
they figure they deserve more than that. 
Or what they supposed to do they ain’t 
really want to do like being a téa a tea 
boy or sweeping the floor, or something, 
which is their common experience. They 
didn’t want to be that. So what happened 
was that most of them turned out to be - 
nothing and preferred to be nothing 
rather than to be what ‘The Man’ want 
them to be. 

I was always able to maintain myself 
outside of the factory. I realised that the 
brothers and sisters around me were under 
double pressure — I was aware of that. 
Most times that I was under pressure, it 
was because I chose to deal with the 
situation in that particular kind of way, 
(refusing to work) understanding the 
consequences. Most brothers had no 
choice, literally, they didn’t even have the 


guidance from the older guys to dig with- 
in themselves to find a choice. So they had 
no choice. With me I had the choice be 

cause I was an artist. Whatever happened I 

had that. Always in Ladbroke Grove, I 

could do a painting and sell it for £2 and 

go down the Mangrove and hold a plate 

of food, although I know it might be 

worth £50 or £30, that wasn’t important 

then. 

That experience of survival destroyed 
some of us completely. With others it 
doubled our power — the power of intelli- 
gence, the power of reasoning. It doubled 
whatever qualities we had to start off with. 
Which meant that the weaker guy became 
completely broken by the end of that total 
experience, after say 5 years, totally 
wrecked. 

When we broke away from the whole 

kind of establishment course of getting 

up at 8 o’clock, it meant finding bread by 
someother means than that which is already 
cut out for us. We rebel against that, 

starting from school, and this rebell- 

iousnéss is because, in what surrounas 

them something smells, something isn’t 

right. They can’t place their finger on it 

but they know it is affecting them all the 
time, giving them all kinds of pain and , 
grievances. So the best thing for them 

is to seperate themselves as far away 
from it as possible. Some of them go 
completely into themselves. They pass 
right through the black community 

and end up completely within themselves. 
and don’t even talk to no-body. It’s like 
acting strange so people say they’re this 
and they’re that. 

The police situation has a lot to do 
with it; the police being the guard dog to 
the whole set up. The minute you’re a 
wanderer you are in a jungle. You then 
realise you have to survive. So you join 
some tribe, some clan, some gang, some 
form of protection, some centre, some 
form of association, some organisation. 


So that is why Black Power rung the 

bell to all them youths who were vib- 
brating with this particular kind of 
consciousness. And the idea of violence 
as a Solution seemed a remotely possible 
way out. And even what the older guys 
were saying around me still wasn’t making 
sense — the so-called leaders. Total rebell- 
ion was my motto, giving me energy and 
inspiration all the time. With us we were, 
and in some cases still are in darkness just 
like everybody else, breaking our heads 
against the same wall except harder than 


All the temptation ‘The Man’ could 
bring out now. You see, the poker player 
brings out all the cards,from up his sleeve 
now. 

These ey periences have a great deal 
to do with where I have arrived in my 
work. From the age of 9/10 I started 
playing with pencils and I have always 
been playing with them since because I 
don’t ever reach that stage where I know 
the pencil. So through the whole political 
trip this is the walking stick I had propping 
me all the time. So every time I put my- 


everybody else in order to make a hole. Afterself in a group or situation I start record— 


all that headache, praise God, I have still 
been able to maintain some kind of bal- 
ance as a human being. Ninety percent of 
them brothers and sisters in The Grove, 
like passed through that passage with me, 
When I look back now I see some are 
holding on or propping up on something, 
all these community youth leaders jobs. 
‘Beyond Concepts 


ing the whole thing right there within the 

group, so that is where I was able to 

channel my ideas. This is why at the end 

of it, the experience had such an impact 

as to produce a painting like Man Versus Man 
where you see a man with a sword digging 
out his brother’s eye. Because I stand up 
round the gambling table and see it or 


stand up in a Blues dance and see it. I 
stand up in the street and see two brothers 
stabbing each other. I see the sister taking 
the brother to the police and the police 
digging out the brother’s eye. The 

brother vice-versa in defence and so on. 

I see the Establishment take it and make 
all kinds of meat balls with it. 

For that period of seven years it was a 
problem finding materials and living at the 
same time, you understand. Unless you 
decide to hang about with a certain kind 
of people, get in with people where things 
can happen for you then it ain’t easy. I 
spent about 6 or 7 years just doing quick, 
quick paintings just to be painting but 
in the last 9 months coming to work here 
at Keskidee gives me the opportunity to 
hold a studio, hold some materials and 
start working seriously. So that what you 
see at the recent exhibition is the beginn- 
ing of my painting career as such. 

The exhibition took place at the 
Keskidee Centre which is the black commun- 
ity centre in North London. A lot of 
young people attended. I paint with them 
specifically in mind, and this is why I am 
concerned when a littly guy goes and _ 
looks at a painting and he don’t quite un- 
derstand because he is not taught that at 
school. But I have found that even thougt 
he does not understand the meaning, he 
knows it relates to him, he can feel it or 
parts of it and maybe he would learn 
something. One of the main things that I 
try to do is to inspire not just people who 
are already artists but people who feel 
that they can’t do this and they can’t do 
that, which lots of the younger brothers 
and sisters out there feel. So they just end 
up wasted. That is why at times I will 
paint something that will seem totally 
ridiculous in terms of traditional art— 
the way I put my colours together or the 
structure or whatever. But I would do it 
like that deliberately to give him a con- 
cept of art or to give him a vision into a 
different standard of art or different 
level of art so that he could say, ‘well, I’ve 
being doing that for a long time and I have 
been thinking that I can’t do nothing.’ He 
is usually afraid to show his sketches to 
people because it is not up to the stand- 
ards they teach you in school — you 
carry it to the teacher and he tells you 
that itS nonsense. But now he see some- 
body doing it for real. I’m putting it over 
without any kind of fears, there will be 
come backs but I don’t care. 

Even though he doesn’t understand 
exactly what you are saying,he under- 
stands the attack upon the traditional 
structures, the whole basis of your thrust, 
he understands the level that it is coming 
from. He feels what it is saying rather 
thansees what it is saying, and then he 
goes back home and starts relating his 
own feeling into his work. But once that 
seed is in him — that seed to get up and 
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do something — it might’nt just be art 
because he might see something in the 
art that triggers off something quite 
different; but the thing is to trigger off 
that desire in him to do something con- 
structive and once you can do that, give 
him that inspiration to do something 
constructive, that would be bettering 
himself and bettering the people around 
him. This is what is very important to me 
especially with the younger people be- 
cause I see them clearer than I see any- 
body else and most of my work is really 
geared to that section. I want to 
translate my work into postcards and 
calendars and so of So that it can go 
further into the kind of people I am 
working for, into the communities, 
villages or whatever. 

I’m concerned about relating to the 
people simply because I want the people 
or the majority of people to understand 

what I’m trying to say. As narrow as my 
view might be,I want to get it across be- 
cause I spend a lot of time working it out so 
that it can get across and have a certain 
result, should it get across. So when a 
brother comes and sees a particular 
piece of work, he might have been 
thinking on the subject of that painting 
for maybe two or three years under all 
kinds of influences. Then the painting 
confirms what he has in his mind and 
gives him the confidence of his judge- 
ments. So I try to reach him in the sense 
that I try to confirm a lot of things that 
are already there as well as open a lot of 
new gates. Open a whole realm of new 
thoughts. 

It is for me or any artist I guess to 
make the necessary sacrifices to find the 
time to observe. I’m talking now about 
the artist who is painting with the inten- 
tion of opening the eyes of the people one 
way or another; what ever he is opening 
their eyes to — but most times it’s to 
something that is affecting them or affect- 
ing us or affecting somebody in life. So he 
exposes the truth wherever he finds it. He 
is not covering anything up,in fact he is 
uncovering a lot of things. And he has got 
the time to sit and analyse. That is why 
he is not in the factory. In order to make 
this time, in order to have this time, that 

is why like he aint wherever else he could 
be. 

Take Man Versus Man. Most people 
wouldn’t buy that picture because most 
people couldn’t live with it they say, be- 
cause the violence in it is startling. It is so 
true that it hits people hard. Two guys 
holding a sword digging out another guys 
eyes. When you paint it and you make it 
look heavy, people say, ‘well he is full of 
hatred’, and they can’t see that you are 
putting down what you see, what you 
witness, what you see going on around 
you. That is what you are doing, you are 
not being biased or prejudiced or hate- 
ful or nothing; you are being very unem- 
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otional about it, but that is the reality. 
That is the modern world as it is. Raw. 
Man at the moment is in the process of 
massacaring thousands of people. The 
hate and the lust and the greed and the 
scorn and everything else, all that nastiness 
constitutes the world today. Some don’t 
want to be like that — a lot of them — 
some of them enjoy being like that but 
whatever is the case they are still fight- 
ing . They masquerade as powerful people 
but they know within themselves that 
they are nothing. And when you have that 
battle;one man is fighting against another 


man as an excuse to lift himself ,‘I have 
more power than you and I will drop a 


whole lot of bombs on Vietnam’, and as far 
as he is concerned he had sufficient reason 
to be able to do that, never mind all the 
children,all the people who are destroyea. 
So man is in this tangle of being aggressive 
to himself and to each other and then on 
top of that he turns to nature itself and 
rapes it, so that if you could see nature in 
your mind as a woman or as a man, it 
wouldn't matter because it is just as sick 
to see a man being raped as it is to see a 
woman being raped, as it is to see a child 
being raped. And man is dropping these 
heavy iron drills into the earth because he 
wants oil, he wants oil to do whatever he 
decides to do. He wants all kinds of metal 
because he has got some huge ideas. He 
wants everything from the earth; he wants 
food,he wants more food; he could never 
have enough food; he wants more water; 
the earth gives him water in abundance 
but he wants more; everything earth or 
life gives the man he wants more,he 

could never have enough, and if he could 
charge for the sunshine he would charge 
for it, if he could charge for fresh air he 
would charge for it, if he could charge for 
light he would charge for it. So man is in- 
side of that tangle and in Man versus Man 
all I did was put that situation in front of 
us, So that we could see it. And we can 
see that we are just digging out each others 
eyes and sometimes you see a brother fall- 
ing and you don’t have no pity, you are 
still putting the sword through his eyes 

or his brains, that is what you are doing. 

I don’t care how sick it sounds or how 
disturbing it is because to me it is the 
truth and if young blacks see the truth 
they might say, ‘shit I ain’t getting invol- 
ved in that, I am going to find something 
else, at least to try and keep me out of 
that’ — so even if I say that to half a 
dozen of them I have done something — 
I’ve done something. That is Man Versus 
Man. 

I don’t make a distinction between 
white man, black man, different types of 
man. All that is part of the excuses, you 

are white, I am black he is Chinese, he is 
Russian, he is Cuban, he is this, he is that, 
he is a shithouse, he is a thief; everybody 
just digs up all these labels and all they 
have to do is stick it upon you and shoot 


you — and then justify it. 

I am not distinguishing Chinese, from 
African, from White man. Whether its the 
black man they call the neo-colonialist, 
the white man whom they call the colon- 
ialist or bla blah blah. I wouldn’t like to 
believe that black people are totally brain- 
washed by the white man, because if I 
believe that it means that this white man 
is so powerful to brainwash a whole nation 
of black people and hasn’t been successful 
in brainwashing his own. Because he still 
has too many strikes, he still has too many 
rebellions, people still disagreee with him 
totally on too many issues. Had they been 
totally brainwashed big brother would 
have been in action a long time ago. He is 
in action now but he is catching his arse 
really. So it means there would be no 
white women going out with black men. 
That would be unheard of, it would be 
unthinkable because she would be so 
brainwashed: there would be no white 
guys going out with black chicks, it would 
be unheard of because when they were 
born they would just inject them with a 
prejudiced injection and give them a pre- 
judiced standard. So I’m saying that this 
guy hasn’t got the power that we have given 
him. By giving him this power we are ) 
blinding ourselves to the fact that we are 
intelligent beings and nothing that can 
be done is impossible with us — we could 
do it. So you can’t be sympathetic to - 
wards no one because if you are sym- 
pathetic towards yourself you stagnate 
yourself, you don’t move you have to be 
able to criticize yourself, you have to be 
able to see yourself for what you really 
are, see your weaknesses where they are, 
see your advantages where they are and 
learn to take full advantage of them. 

You have to be that straight and orderly 

all the time. These are things that we 

could think about and start preparing 

ourselves. Because you see the world 

the direction in which it is going. We as 

beings have to grow whether we use art 

as one means of developing or we use : 

music or we use any form of writing or 

we use constructive rapping with brothers 

and sisters in terms of discussion and 

developing ideas. 
To go back to the pictures. Towards 


Enlightenment is a purely spiritual picture 
which reflects the level that I have 


reached at this moment in terms of my 
Own spiritual development as a human 
being. Now I don’t have to sit down and 
intellectually try to work out ideas. I t 
just go into meditation and ideas will 
come. 

What I needed to have was the ability to 
put those ideas or translate a vision on to 
canvas which isn’t as easy as copying some- 
thing. I never paint or draw models. For 
me it takes away the seed of creative 
power, that seed, that element of crea- 
tive force which comes only out of your- 
self — it takes that away. So I have very 


little respect for nude drawings. The models 
come and you draw and people say fantas- 
tic, all the colours are brilliant. But to me 
it ain’t saying nothing at all — only human 
flesh, well done in terms of haw the 

artist wants the human eye to see it, 
which is how he would see it in reality 
anyway, except that there is a difference — 
the difference being one is a picture and 
one is real. But the artist is trying to bring 
his picture to that state of reality when 
the reality already exists. Which means if 
you really want to see art in its true form, 
if that is what it is, then you just strip a 
chick naked, put her to lie down on the 
bed and you are cool. You look at her 

for as long as you want to look at the 
painting. But when you have got to go into 
yourself and see this woman, see the 
nature of this woman, how that person- 
ality develops in your mind, and you 
begin to check on it, you begin to observe 
the behaviour of this woman, the attitude 
of this woman to people and to things and 
to life then you begin to paint her. But 
you are painting the actual personality of 
this woman, you are painting the woman 
herself, not this piece of flesh that pre- 
tends to represent the woman, this piece 
of flesh that is being modelled. 

The splendour of the work is not simply 
in how well the form is painted, it rests 

in the complete meaning. 

I try to approach my work with the 

same discipline as a factory worker or 

any other worker, just like the boss is 

over you watching you and you got to 
work. I can’t stop doing that picture 

until it is right — there is no halfway. 
When I’ve done a piece of work it is as if 

I have never seen it before. This is when 

I really start looking at the work object- 
ively. So when people come to me and say 
what does that mean, it is a simple quest- 
ion which I am already prepared for. 

I have a picture that I personally like 

a lot,I called First Creation. It is an exten- 
tion of Mothers of the Amazon, these 
charcoal black women, most of them 
pregnant, sitting or standing in this yard 
where they are going through the rituals 
and IJ like that because it could take me so 
far back into time. It must have been a 
heavy period to be living in and now,to 
see that we have lived through that com- 
plete history and reached to the point we 
are at today, it gives me a lot of confidence, 
putting aside the fact that we have lived 
through slavery and everything else. I have 
just picked that period going through my 
mind and found a few women whom I 
think represent that period, bringing it 

out so that I can relate it to the first 
creation, the first people, the first period of 
of evolution when people began to 
blossom — these big shapeless black 
women — yet the beauty radiates from 
them because its the beauty of natural- 
ness. So I like that picture because of the 
history as well as the message. 


Man Versus Man 


I would say that all those paintings 
were born out of my experiences in 
the Shango cult and the very heavy exper- 
ience as an unemployed young person 
here in Britain. 

Suppose I was just doing erotic art, 
the brothers and sisters may get some 


kicks but they won’t learn any thing 
except more negatives. They are fed 
more corruption — more than they are 
getting now. So on this level I might be 
doing a little which is showing one 

point in a million;but that one point may 
spark off a whole lot of ideas. 
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Dear Race Today, 

The article concerning the education of 
black children in the London Borough 
of Ealing in last month’s Race Today, 
would appear to connect very forcibly 
with the racist educational attitudes 

that spread deep into the syllabus and 
examination structure of the schools and 
the Middlesex Examination Board. 

Miss Anne Johnson, a teacher in the 
borough, had last year introduced on to 
the Certificate of Extended Education 
course she was teaching to her class of 
mainly Asian youths, The Forsaken 
Lover: White Words and Black 
People, a book I compiled five years 
ago on the power the white emphasis 
of the English language has had and 
continues to have, in colonising and 
subjecting black people. The examina- 
tion answers done by these youths had 
apparently displeased the examiners. In 
a letter to Miss Johnson the Chief Examin- 
er one Mr. Smart, of Chipping Sodbury 
declared: “When I first approved of this 
choice I had grave doubts...... my worst 
fears have been confirmed.’ He continued 
by saying that the book had ‘elicited a 
narrow Sociological response’ from the 
students. An article in the Times Educa- 
tional Supplement of October 4, 1974 
confirmed that the book had been 
removed from the course because the 
“examiners think it encourages racism 
among immigrant pupils.’ 

The following letter was sent to the 
Times Educational Supplement by myself 
shortly after the article appeared. They 
decided to print it and it was typeset 
and gally-proofed. Then the Deputy 
Editor telephoned me at school and 
informed me that their lawyer had 
examined the letter on the week it was 
due to appear and had advised them 
not to print it as it was ‘defamatory.’ 
The liberal timidity of the Times Educa- 
tional Supplement editorial policy clearly 
prevailed and the letter was not printed. 
The ‘defamatory’ areas of the letter had 
been marked when it was returned to me 
after a telephone conversation with the 
Deputy Editor. He was very apologetic but 
thought it could be altered with the 
offending passages removed or softéned. 
Sir, — The article (October 18) regarding the 
removal of my book, The, Forsaken Lover: 
White Words and Black people from the list 
of set texts of the Middlesex Examination 
Board’s Certificate of Extended Examina- 
tion course, has prompted me to make the 
following points. 

This course gave the teacher the right to 
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choose one non-fiction book of her own 

choice for the course, subject to the approval 
of the board. Miss Anne Johnson, a- teacher 

in West London, chose The Forsaken Lover, 
which was approved by the board for that 

year. What pseudo-democracy it is to then 
resort to banning the book for the next year, 
because the white examiners do not approve of 
the black students who studied the book standing 
up for their blackness. They maintain that the 
book, in their own circumlocutory words. 
“elicited a narrow Sociological response”’. 


Are they afraid to say that the book may 
have stimulated the racial pride of black 
people, in a social context where black people 
face assaults on their human dignity every day? 
Where they are denied the right to drink in 
white people’s clubs (in West London too, as 
viewers would have seen who watched the 
full flow of British racism exercised on the 
Today programme on October 25 direct from 
a social club in Acton), where respectable 
political parties shout for their repatriation 
(have the examiners strolled around the 
West London outer boroughs lately and 
seen the vile attacks through street posters 
against black people? ), where the Inner 
London Education Authority allow political 
meetings in multi-racial schools of political 
parties that preach racial hatred, and authorize 
their candidates to teach in London schools 
before desks of black children How thick are 
the white skins of the Middlesex Examining 
Board and the educational hierarchs who make 
these appalling decisions? 

I make no particular claim for The Forsaken 
Lover. It is a mild and somewhat second-hand 
book, and it would be far more important to 
include the work of Fanon, Edward Braithwaite, 
Lamming, Blackman, Aimé Cesaire or 
Walter Rodney on such a course of extended 
education. 

_ In the review of The Forsaken Lover in 
the Trinidad Guardian, Eric Roach, the West 
Indian novelist wrote: “Yet it is essential 
for West Indian self-respect, pride, salvation on 
earth and in history to create or discover a 
personality distinct from that of Europe”. 
This incident of removing The Forsaken 
Lover from the Middlesex course is only a 
symptom of the continuous and murderous 
maiming of that personality through most 
of the roots and branches of British education. 
This poem was written by a seven-year-old 
Guyanese girl who lives and goes to school in 
West London: 

At School Today 


At school today 

they called me pinky-ponkey 
You're a black honkey 

I said white is paint, bread and 
butter. 


At school today 

I done sewing, writing and reading 
They said that’s good 

I said, thank you. 


At school today 

I said you cannot do the things I can do 
Iam BLACK, PROUD and BEAUTIFUL 
they said, not true 

I am going to test you. 


At school today 
My teacher hit me hard 

She shook me till I was dead in my heart 
Black mother, save me from my troubles 
And take me into your arms. 


ACCABRE HUNTLEY 
It.seems that the guardians of some of 
our examination bodies have much to examine 
themselves..I suggest that they begin with a 
basic history syllabus: the five centuries 
of British imperialism and its continuing con- 
sequences. 


CHRIS SEARLE, 


Our italics to indicate parts claimed to be 
defamatory. 
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Dear Race Today, 

The African Liberation Support 
Committee conference held in Wash- 
ington this year has been widely ac- 
claimed as a great leap forward - a turning 
point in the struggles of Afro-American 
blacks. Prior to the conference, the dom- 
inant theory put forward by those who 
were articulating the struggles of black 
people, was one of cultural nationalism, 
or a back to Africa ideology. They claim- 
ed that the major task of black people 
in America was to liberate Africa, since 
America was nothing but a negative ex 
perience; that revolutionary struggle in 
America was out because the white 
working class was racist. A whole move 
ment sprung up where people wore 
African dress, took on African names, 
and African lifestyles. Two of the pro- 
minent exponents of this theory were 
Imamu Baraka, (Leroi Jones) of the Con- 
gress of African Peoples, and Owusu 
Saudauki former chairperson of the 
African Liberation Support Committe. 

So when, at this conference, they ad- 
vanced their positions and began by 
stating they had changed and now ac- 
cepted a Marxist interpretation of 
Society; discussing racism as a class 
question, it could only be heralded 

as a great step forward. 

As a black woman reading the positions, 
several points spring to mind; eSpeciuily the 
parallels in positions put foward at the con- 
ference with organisational positions already 
put forward here. All exclude any 
serious analysis of the position of black 

women. (The workshop on women at 
this conference concentrated on the 
theme that black women’s liberation 
would divide the black working class 
an argument which has its counterpart here) 

Over the last thirteen months, Race 
Today has broken through this barrier. 
Three major struggles, all involving 
black women have been published 
[Imperial Typewriters, Kenilworth Com- 
ponents and the nurses struggle). They 
have shown in detail how being women 
and blakcs have determined with ex- 
ploitation and, more importantly, how 
their positions both as women and as 
blacks determined how they fought 
that exploitation. No other magazine 


seriously. What the women are shown to 
be doing in practice is given theoretical 
support in the editorial positions put for- 
ward — and sexism is not a ‘problem’ of 
black women but it has a material base, 
that is rooted in the capitalist division 

of labour .... ‘The hierachy of labour within 
the whole American and British work- 

ing classes spans from the white male at 

the very top to the black female at the very 
bottom each with its separate in- 

terests, each with a specific and part- 

icular relationship to capital...’ 

(Race Today editorial November 1974). 

A failure to break the theoretical bar- 
rier has led to the collapse of several org- 
anisational formations in the black com- 
munity here in Britain. And so it is a 
period of questioning and re-analysing. 
Like America we have witnessed state 
intervention in black struggles i.e. com- 
munity relations industry, whose major 
emphasis at the moment is to use the 
divisions between parents and youth to 
attack the black working class as a whole. 
In America the “back to Africa’ position 
was destroyed by African liberation 
Struggles and leaders who pointed out that 
the greatest assistance blacks in America 
could give was to fight American capitalism 
in America. Now all the African Liber- 
ation Support Chapters are engaged in 
discussing the Situation in America. In 
Britian it is not the “back to Africa pos- 
ition but the ‘back to the Caribbean’ 


position which is undergoing Serious re- 


analysis; again because of the struggle 
there and the intensity of the struggle 
here. The relationship between the two 
has yet to be worked out. 


Velma Johnson 


Women at 
McVities 


Dear Race Today, 
For centuries now, women have had to 
struggle not only against their class 
enemies but against male allies who tell 
them that “‘the working class as a whole” 
comes first. Lately, taking our lead from 
the black movement, we have managed 
more and more to assert our own needs, 
and to build organisations in which we 
can discover and fight for them. We have 
won some recognition from those who, 
like Race Today, see that women’s 
potential, long stifled in men’s organisa- 
tions, will revolutionise the working class 
movement. The last Race Today editorial 
says “Each section [of the class] is in 
conflict with capital, finding. . . 


ecccce 


its own particularity, discovering differ- 
ing modes of struggle, and organisation. 
This process is not without conflict...... 
It is a beehive of activity wherein lies 
the dynamism which propels the working 
class forward......”” And where “‘so-called 
revolutionary groups...... appear to 


...BACK 


mediate between the conflicting sections 
within the class, they in fact represent 
the hegemony of one section over the 
other.” 

In this context it is sad to see “‘a group 
of McVities workers” still promising to 
“struggle against the formation of separate 
organisations which seem to represent 
the interests of specific sections of the 
proletariat, i.e. female or immigrant 
workers,” still telling us that our “specific 
interests and need....... being present 
and real must not be divorced from the 
whole interest of the class’. As the 
Communist Party puts it, Black and White 
Unite and Fight. 

At McVities, as everywhere, this 
policy meant that our power was not 
tapped and our needs were not met. The 
recent struggle was something of a 
victory: because of the solid one-day 
strike and because we had walked out of 
a union meeting we won £4 a week before 
tax. But we also won “improved differen- 
tials”. We came out of the last meeting 
wondering why the ones who got the 
highest rise were the ones who had most 
already, why the gap was widening and 
why the people who had been leading 
the struggle were silent. Later we heard 
that other factories too had been 
“improving differentials” between gradings, 
as a way of getting around the Equal Pay 
Act. 

Like every group representing the “‘class 
as a whole”, the McVities Workers Group 
was dominated by men. They said and 
did nothing about the actual conditions 
or lives of women working in the plant. 
The article the “‘workers”’ backlash was 
replying to does not imply that women 
should not co-operate with men, or 
immigrants with natives. It does not 
even Say we shouldn’t be in the same orga 
nisation — that, it says, will depend on 
the actions of the male and native 
workers. What the article does imply is 
that we must make demands, for time 
as well as money, based on our own 

situations: full-time or “‘part-time” work 
in the middle of a day of housework, 
unpaid overtime at home, special condi- 
tions for mothers — and that we should 
organise separately from trade unions. 
Instead of raising such issues or making 
efforts to involve women in setting the 
terms of the fight, the group dissipated 
energies on trying to democratise a union 
which most of us regard as a part of the 
management. 

The fight at McVities has made a 
good beginning, but has by no means 
shown its potential. There is no way to 
tell when that will happen, but when it 
does I hope the workers in the McVities 
Workers Group will not try to hold it 
back, or to subordinate the particular 
interests of women and immigrants to 
the interests of a “mainstream of the 
British proletariat” which scarcely exists 
at McVities. 


E.H. 
Power of Women Collective 
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Dear Race Today, 


A second chance to hear an opinion 
from Big Flame. In lieu of a full reply to 
the many issues that come out of our dis- 
agreement over the Chilean experience, 
here are some of the most immediate 
points. We hope they’re useful. Under- 
standing Chile means, as you Say, 
understanding a phase of struggle when 
the proletariat ‘stormed the universe’. 


1. “In a country like Chile, the de- 
velopment of the productive forces 
against capitalist underdevelopment, is an 
important and radical component of 
working-class consciousness”. This was 
our original statement and we stick by 
it. In all honesty we do not actually 
understand your rebuttal of this point. 
What we mean is simply this: unlike the 
workers in the metropoles, the Chilean 
proletariat experienced, and still experience, 
capital as ravaging underdevelopment in 
which they are stricken with starvation, 
malnutrition, homelessness etc. And it is 
this underdevelopment which has formed 
the basis of their anti-capitalist, anti- 
imperialist struggle. Your off-hand claim 
(drawn from the Wall Street Journal ! 
and ignoring all the more reliable 
reports from left-wing sources) that 
capital was and is quite willing and 
quite capable of guaranteeing 
production and development to Chile, 
takes some stomaching. And needs one 
fuck of a lot of explaining to the 1 mil- 

lion Chilean unemployed, with their life 

expectancy of 45 years, without homes 

(4 million in1970), many of them eating 
only every 2nd day... 

2. Beginning around 1967, blossoming 
between 1970-73, struggles grew out of 
this experience, that were increasingly 
autonomous from the development of 
capital; that were increasingly revolu- 
tionary in opposition to capital. And at 
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the centre of this autonomy was the 
movement to wrest control, management 
and organisation of production out of the 
hand of capital. The social-democratic 
experiment of Frei had failed, and the 
workers and peasants began to realise 
that they, and they alone, could make 
the economy work for themselves. 

Certainly this was not the way that 
the Italian workers expressed their auto- 
nomy in 1969 and since; and even more 
certainly the Chilean enactment of 
workers’ control had nothing in common 
with what that slogan is meaning in this 
country at the moment. But the ‘refusal 

to work’, as you or Leoncio define it, 

fits the Chilean experience in no way 
whatsoever: the workers’ seizure of 
production through the cordones (re- 
member, after October ’72 , the main 
class battle was about whether the 
working-class could be forced to give back 
the factories to the bourgeoisie); the take- 
over of the distribution networks; the 
struggle by the peasants for land; and most 
graphically, the squatters building their 
own houses and towns, often by requi- 
sitioning materials from the state. One 
would hardly describe the experience 

of “New Havana” (see the film ‘Campa- 
mento’) as ““working less”’. 

Remember also that it was Race 
Today, who published that article by a 
Chilean worker... 

“it was sort of new birth. All of a sud- 
den this factory belonged to Chile, our produc- 
tion went to the national welfare. The destiny 
of the foundry was in our hands through 
it, the destiny of our country. We were 
listened to for the first time; we could suggest, 
criticise, invent...” (Race Today, June 74,p.181) 
Refusal of work? Rejection of develop- 


ment? 
We add, to be fully understood: what 


- we are talking about, what the Chilean 


workers began — inside the increasingly 
inter-classist programme of the Allende 
government — was the revolutionary 
overthrow of capital; the question of 
workers control etc. being posed inside 
the overall question of the overthrow 

of the bourgeois state power. It’s because 
we Say this and said it before, quite clearly, 
that we are confused on why you should 
ask us: ““why is the slavery of the assembly 
line in the interests of the workers in 
Chile, though not in Halewood” ” 

It is not us who identify capitalist develop- 
ment with development as such. We spoke 
of cordones not assembly lines. And 

it is not us who fail to notice the revolu- 
tionary potential of the cordones, the 
commandos communities, the peasant 
councils, the compamentos etc. etc. 

As we said of Leoncio’s original 
article, the ‘work less, get more’ perspec- 
tive actually devalues the activity of 
Chilean struggle, just as it never goes 
beyond political assertion to confront 
or analyse any single actual phenonenon 
of Chile 1970 - 73. 

3. The bourgeoisie never struggled for 
production, and we don’t understand why 
Race Today refuses to see that. The 
claim that ‘If the bourgeoisie isn‘t struggl- 
ing for production, it is not the bourgeot- 
sie’ is a strange one. It would probably 
interest the fascist Chilean lorry-owners 
that when they took their vehicles off 
the road in October 1972, they had 
immediately perfected their class position. 
It is precisely because the bourgeoisie 
is defined by its urge flor the production 
and reproduction of capital that it 
will try to destroy any mode of pro- 
duction which subverts and challenges 
that capital accumulation. : 

And anyway what about the realities? 
What about the countless acts of indus- 
trial and agricultural sabotage by the 


bourgeoisie?..... the imperialist credit 
and commodity blockade?2..... the flight 
of capital out of Chile?(270 million 
dollars in 1971). Its just dishonest for 
Race Today to try and get away with 
saying ‘some forgeign capital would 
not invest in Chile...... 

4. Its difficult to even broach our 
disagreement over the UP in such a short 
space. Our previous point (3) may 
perhaps challenge your claim that the 
UP ‘was capital’. if the UP was the 
bourgeoisie, then why couldn’t that 
“self-conscious capitalist”? Allende turn 
on the workers and peasants like 
Pinochet has done, when they had got 
out of hand?The absurd logic of your 
position is that there is a large section 
of the bourgeoisie who are unable to 
use the state machine according to their 
class position. A new theory, that half 
the bourgeoisie (the UP) will sit there 
helpless when the poletariat begins its 
military preparations...... 

No. The reformism of the UP was 
based on an anti-capitalist and anti- 
imperialism transformation of Chile. Not 
on the streamlining of capitalist develop- 
ment. Because its programme (which it 
progressively retreated from) was reform- 
ist, it was of course thoroughly inadequate 
from the point of view of the workers and 
peasants. But so it was from the point of 
view of the bourgeoisie. And they under- 
stood that. The coming to government 
of the UP meant: 

i. A social and political momentum 
that encouraged the Chilean masses 
to go onto the offensive. The proletariat 
felt the right to govern — even though 
there was a Simultaneous confusion on 
how to govern. 

ii. A crisis of functioning in the bour- 
geois state. Yes we know that the UP 
entered the bourgeois state, but as a 
discordant element. Because of its prog- 
ramme and its social base, the UP could 
never sustain a repression of working class 
struggle, even when that struggle become 
autonomous from it. 

This crisis of bourgeois power was 
crucial. That was the decisive context 
in which the Chilean masses would 
mobilise up to the point of approaching 
the seizure of power. Such events are 
rare in our times. With Chile we’re talking 


not just about ‘struggle’, we’re talking 
about one of those few situations in the 
last 25 years, when outside of the crisis and 
possibilities opened up by an inter-imperia- 
list world war, the proletariat comes close 
to self-arming and seizing the power. But 
we will never understand how this hap- 
pened unless we understand the possibi- 
lities open to the Chilean workers by the 
existence of the UP government. 

By the way, Marx may not haye talked 
directly about the absence of a revolu- 
tionary vanguard from the Paris commune. 
He did, we remember, make a point 
substantially similar to the one we did 


make re a Chilean vanguard. That is, that 


Marx stressed at length the negative note 
of the Blanquists in the commune, and 
the need to organise to replace their 
political influence and leadership inside 
the working class movement. Marxism 
has been developed since Marx, but it 
still shares the same ground. 

Finally, to clarify this discussion: 
when you talk about the ‘refusal to 
work’ as the international strategy, do 
you refer to the rejection of the capitalist 
organisation of work? or do you see the 
revolution as the abolition of all human 
labour? Secondly, what are the specific 
instances from the Chilean experience 
which, you believe, fit your analysis. , 
and transforms it from mere assertion? 


Bobbie Fox 


Against the Lump 


1HE LUMP 
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Dear Sir, 

With reference to your review of ‘The 
Lump: A Heretical Analysis’ by Solveig 
Francis, (Race Today, Dec. 1974), 

Mr. Francis seems to have totally 
accepted the argument as put forward in 
the ‘Solidarity’ pamphlet. 

We are presented with ‘gibes at the tra- 
ditional left’ and the need for circumvent- 
ing the official trade union movement’. We 
are given an unqualified praise of a system 
of work which has led to complete frag- 
mentation of sections of workers and the 
destruction of trade unionism in the in- 
dustry. 


These developments are somehow seen as 


a step forwards, an exposition of ‘working 
class strength and audacity’. However, al- 
though half a million men might refuse 
to let ‘a full-time official represent them, 
another half a million men have been 
lost to the industry, thrown out by a 
rapidly changing technology and the 
boost in productivity provided for by 
the ‘lump’ method of contract. 

The major growth of the lump has 
occured since 1965, and rather than 


showing signs of ‘working class ingenuity’ 


it was openly pursued by management 
as an aid to productivity, combined with 
an attempt to eliminate craft skills and 
finally to force the introduction of 
grading into the industry. In short the 
lump has strengthened not weakened 
managerial control in the industry. 

Witness the uncontested rise in un- 
employment levels that have occured since 
the ‘boom year’ of the ‘lump’ and the in- 
dustry generally since 1973. The destruc- 
tion of trade unionism, that was effect- 
ively carried out in the 1960’s, has 
produced unlimited setbacks for the men 
in the industry, and as the recent jailings 
of the Shrewsbury pickets prove, for the 
working class movement as a whole. 

Mr. Francis, of course, dismisses trade 
unionism, and claims that those workers 
opting for the lump have been correct in 
doing so. Whilst it may well be true to 
argue that the building trade unions, 


constituted as they were on a craft basis 
up until 1970, did effectively act to drive 
men from the union on to the ‘lump’, 
this is no reason to give unqualified sup- 
port to those men that left the union. 

Indeed, he ignores the whole struggle 
that has gone on in the industry, for an 
industrial union, the 1972 national strike, 
and at present the struggles against the 
Shrewsbury jailings, a struggle considerably 
weakened by the presence of half a 
million men in the industry on the ‘lump’. 
It ignores too the transformation of Bir- 
mingham, previously the main centre of 
the lump, into a union town. 

It may well be easy to play off 
workers against the unions, to brand union 
leadership as reactionary, but to step from 
there to give support to an openly anti-trade 
union practice, to label it progressive, is 
to admit total confusion and contempt 
for the working class movement and its 
organisations. We can go a long way to 
understand the lump, but to openly support 
what has in effect been a management shake- 
out in the industry can never be accepted. 

T. Austin 
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Marx Against 
Work 


Dear Sisters and Brothers, 

The debate over the Chilean ex- 
perience of ‘socialism’ and most im- 
portant the struggles of the Chilean 
working class have raised some fun- 
damental questions concerning the 
direction of working class struggle 
all over the world. We as women are 
struggling to abolish and must ab- 
olish our slavery, our work, in the 
home and out of it, wageless or 
waged. In either case, we are in the 
wage relation. We refuse to accept 
that the women in Chile are making 
another struggle for another goal. We 
are united with them in our need 
and therefore in our struggle. 

The following quotation from 
Marx is rough, since it is a tran- 
slation of a translation - from French to 

to English rather than from the 
original German. But the point 
carries. There is no way to make 
work palatable, no organisation su- 
perior to the capitalist organisation 
if the goal is work. 

‘What is determined by the wage? 
The life of workers. Moreover, it de- 
termines that the worker is a slave to 
capital, that he/she is a commodity, 
an exchange value the rise or fall of 
whose condition, relatively good or 
bad, depends on competition, on 
supply and demand. In this way it 
is settled that his/her activity is not 
a free manifestation of his/her human 
life - it is much more a Sale of his/ 
her capacities, an alienation (put up 
for sale) to capital of his/her un- 
ique abilities. In a word, it is 
settled that his/her activity is ‘work’. 
That is now forgotten. ‘Work’ is the 
foundation of private property. 


‘Work is private property inasmuch as it is 


the creative source of private property 
itself. Private property is nothing else 
but objectified work. If one wants 

to strike a death blow against private 
property, one must not only attack it in 
its objective condition but also in so far 
as it is activity, in so far as it is work. 
One of the greatest misunderstandings is 


to speak of free human labour, social work, 
of work unrelated to private property. By 


its nature work is an unfree, inhuman, 
asocial activity. Work is determined by 
private property. It is the creator of pri- 
vate property. The abolition of private 
property will become a reality when 
this will be conceived as the abolition of 
work, an abolition which obviously has 
only become possible through work it- 
self, that is it has become possible only 
throught the activity of society, and in 
no way can it be understood as the 
substitution of one category by another. 


For this reason, an ‘organisation of work’ 
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is a contradiction. The best organisation, 
that which perpetuates work, is the present 
organisation, the dissolution of all pre- 
viously similar organisations which ap- 
peared “social”? ’” 


We must remind the reader that this was 
written in Europe in 1845, when the level 
of development was lower than it is in Chile 
in 1975. In 130 years, the working class still 
has not succeeded in clarifying to intellectuals 
of the left and would-be Marxists what Marx 
has made absolutely clear in words and what 
the class has made absolutely clear in action. 
Some women from Power of 
Women Collective. 


The silence of rejection 
(For young brother Paul at 
Harambee House). 


You were born, here, or so 
the devalued documents say. 
Here you are, using freely 
the hot hypocritical air, 

taking all the public poisons 
for granted, walking casually 
down Holloway Road, nobody 
but nobody saying anything 
like I certainly told you so. 


The traffic lights wink, 
baffled by sharp, midday 

spikes of light everywhere. 

Two women blink. Heads turned. 
The sun hits home. You know 
they all see you clearly. 

Of course, they see you. 

Youw’re on the road. They are, too. 
They see you as a Stranger, 

an unrevealed, statistical 

toad. 


Consequently, you see yourself 
as a leaping, thin-legged stranger, 

a lone ranger, even though we know 
you were born here, even though 
you began by thinking you belong. 
Yet, everything you see, touch, 
hold, leap over, hope for, plainly, 
tells you you’re hopelessly wronr., 
absolutely, insanely wrong. 


With that in your split mind, as 
you go inching down the road, 
you can’t say you’re at home, 
because we know they see you 
as an intruder, a cruder kind 

of unwelcome stranger, out there, 
than they can reasonably accept, 
and that’s how it is with them 
and you and the old order. 
But that silence can’t last; 
dense as it is, it can’t last long. 


Andrew Salkey 


"REVIEWS 


A Caribbean Theme 


Calcutta to Caroni: The East Indians of 
Trinidad Edited by John La Guerre 
Published by Longmans Caribbean £1.50p 


Calcutta to Caroni is firstly a univer- 
sity campus production - six essays 
written by intellectuals (some of them 
Indian) on the development of the East 
Indian community in Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

In the preface, the editor John La 
Guerre tells us what he hopes the essays 
would do: “It is hoped that the various 
essays would bring to the wider commun- 
ity the results on what is now regarded 
as an important topic of discussion’’. 

Trinidad and Tobago today is in the 
throes of a profound revolutionary trans- 
formation and what the sugar workers, 
cane farmers and farmers generally do or 
don’t do in the situation is central, even 
fundamental to the revolutionary 
process. La Guerre reduces an historical 
task of such magnitude to “an impor- 
tant topic of discussion’’. 

Then follow the essays: The Indian 
Heritage in Trinidad by J. C. Jha; The 
Experiences of Indenturship 1845 - 

1917 by Bridget Brereton; East Indians 

and the Larger Society by Kelvin Singh; 
East Indians and the Economy by Winston 
Dookeram; Politics and Afro-Indian 
Relations in Trinidad by Brinsley Samaroo 
and finally, The East Indian Middle Class 
Today by John La Guerre. 

Before we go to the essays though, we 
need to make a few references to the 
activities of the East Indian working class 
during the last ten years. 

In 1965 East Indian workers on the 
sugar plantations, tired of the collusion 
between their Trade Union leaders, the 
sugar companies and the state, moved en 
masse to join the militant Oilfield Workers 
Trade Union, whose leadership not only 
succeeded in winning high wages for their 
members; but more than that, was at 
the time openly publicising its solidarity 
with the Cuban revolution. The Gov- 
ernment called a State of Emergency 
and positioned the army in the heart of 
the sugar belt. It was one of the first 
open working class challenges to the 
post independence status quo. 

In 1970, over a period of 6 weeks, the 
urban unemployed and the African work- 
ing class challenged the regime with mas- 
sive demonstrations and the destruction 
of capitalist property. The East Indian 
population responded with a strike in the 
Sugar industry. The day the workers were 
to march into the capital Port of Spain, 
to join the rebelling urban working class, 
the government called the second state of 
emergency in its history. This time the 
army defied the government’s order to 
intervene. It was open mutiny. 

One of the leaders of that rebellion 
was the Sandhurst trained Lt. Raffique 


Shah, an East Indian and son of a cane 
factory worker. At the subsequent court 
martial hearing, Shah delivered one of the 


most revolutionary statements in the history 


of the working class movement in Trinidad 
and Tobago. He was released after a suc- 
cessful appeal. East Indian cane farmers 
approached Shah, a young man with no 
experience of Trade Union organisation, 
and offered him the leadership of the 
island wide Cane Farmers’ Trade Union. 
His uncompromising opposition to the 
existing social order was sufficient quali- 
fication for the farmers, who were then 
involved in a struggle to rid themselves 
of the bankrupt trade union leadership 
with which they were saddled. 

In 1974, a combination of cane farm- 
ers led by Shah and sugar workers, stormed 
the offices of their respective unions, 
occupied the buildings and expelled their 
former leaders. 

Within a period of 4 years — 1970 

1974 - the East Indian working class has 
placed itself at the centre of the revolu- 
tionary process in the Caribbean. 

That is where they are today. Where 
they have come from, the processes 
through which they have travelled in that 
historical journey from Calcutta to the 
sugar plantations of Caroni in central 
Trinidad, has to be fundamental in 
comprehending this ongoing and vibrant 
rebellion. It is also the basis for any stra- 
tegy for revolutionary change in the 
society. 

Here the essays fail completely. The 
Indian Heritage in Trinidad is an encyclo- 
paedic compilation of Indian cultural arti- 
facts. We are given the geographical loca- 
tion from which the Indians came — 
nothing comprehensive about their lives 
and struggles in India prior to emigration. 
Not a single paragraph about the transfor- 
mation or perhaps dissolution of the com- 
munities from which they came, which is a 
necessary precondition to mass emigration. 

Bridget Brereton follows with The Ex- 
perience of Indentureship 1845 — 1917. 
She obviously conceives of that experi- 
ence solely in terms of how the colonial 
state appeared to mediate between the 
planters and the indentured work force; 
the rules and regulations by which the 
workers were held at heel. That the work- 
ers might have responded to that process 
by rebelling in whatever ways were open. 
to them, seems beyond Ms Brereton. 

For instance she tells us that ““betwe- 
en 1898 and 1905 there were 11,149 
prosecutions of indentured Indians for 
absences, desertion, vagrancy or idleness, 
which means 1,600 prosecutions each year 
affecting 15% of the total indentured pop- 
ulation’”’. Not that she believes the figures 
represent the depth of rebellion agairist the 
conditions. Instead she says , “It is doubt- 
ful whether most Indians really under- 
stood the Immigration Ordinances’’. 


In the next essay, East Indians and 
the Larger Society, Kelvin Singh seems 
bent on convincing all that rebellion 
is a pointless exercise and he goes on 
to paint a demoralising picture of any 
such efforts. This mood of hopelessne- 
Ss persists to the very end. “For the 
tural Indian population who still cor.c11- 
tute the vast majority of the Indian pop- 
ulation, the outlook is depressing and 
made all the more so with the growing 
realisation that the rural areas are 
fast becoming the cradles of the nation’s 
prostitutes’’. 

In Politics and Afro Indian Relations 
by Samaroo, any serious analysis of the 
relationship between the African work- 
ing class and the Indian working class 
is undermined by the author’s preoc- 
cupation with moments of unity. The 
independent and autonomous devel- 
opment of the Indian workers, which is 
the cornerstone of any relationship with 
other sections within the class, is com- 
pletely ignored except for 5 lines. In 
these 5 lines he tells us that in the late 
19th century otganisations surfaced to 
agitate in respect of the day to day pro- 
blems of the East Indian Community. 
How were those organisations founded, 
what were their programmes, how and 
who administered them, what support 
did they have etc. does not concern Mr 
Samaroo. Alas; such information would 
tell us a great deal about the present 
rebellion of the Indian working class. 

The final two essays say very little . 
Those of us blacks who live in England 
in the midst of a predominantly white 
population are immigrants too; the 
East Indians of England if you like. 

We have had to fight a whole range of 
sociological rationale that passes for 
serious historical documentation, some 
written by blacks too. 

We hope that in Trinidad, Calcutta to 
Caroni is exposed for what it is by those 
who are in a position to do so, - for the 
temptation to welcome just about any 
contribution in an area in which so 
little is written, can be overwhelming. 


Darcus Howe 
London January 1975 
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Joey Tyson by Andrew Salkey 
Published by Bogle L‘Ouverture 
Publications. 


In October 1968, the Jamaican 
government barred Dr. Walter Rodney,, 
the radical lecturer in History at the 
University of the West Indies, from 
re-entering the country. The reper- 
cussions of the expulsion were far 

and wide. Protest marches were 


organized on the university campus. 
The expulsion was also the spark 
that ignited the rage of the sufferers 
of Kingston, wherein foreign pro- 
perty, banks and businesses were 
smashed, burnt, and looted; cars 

and buses were burnt and overturned; 


the whole of Kingston was on the go. 
The setting up of Bogle L’Ouver- 
ture Publications and the publication 
of ‘Grounding With My Brothers’ , 
by Walter Rodney was also a most 


positive ramification of the expulsion 
order. Bolge L’Ouverture Publications 
who are also book sellers, have since 
published a series of very important 
books, including ‘One Love’ , an 
anthology of poetry and prose by 
new writers in the Caribbean, and the 
Celebrated “‘How Europe Underdeveloped 
Africa”, by Walter Rodney. Andrew 
Salkey’s latest book, Joey Tyson, 
represents a further dimension in the 
series of ramifications resulting from 

the Rodney ban; as the book is a fictional 
re- presentation of the repercussions 

of the banning of Walter Rodnev from 
re-entering Jamaica. 

Briefly, the story begins with the 
expulsion of Dr. Paul Bogle Buxton, a 
man of great popularity both at the 
university where he works and in the 
ghettoes of Kingston. News of the 
expulsion spreads throughout Kingston 
like kerosine and with it rises the flame 
of anger. It is at about this time that 
Joey Tyson, who is probably aged 
between 13-14, comes into the story. 
Joey and his school friends soon become 
involved in the protest marches’, street 
battles with the police’, and the burning 
and looting which followed the banning 
of Dr. Paul Bogle Buxton. The whole 
Tyson family: Joey Tyson’s parents and 
his father’s parents become involved 
in a series of events which culminate 
with the death of Joey’s father at the 
hands of the police. 

Joey Tyson isto my reading, a 
brilliantly written story about the 
political education of the young (Joey 
Tyson and his friends) who grow up in 
an environment of political conflicts 
which is charged with tension. Through- 
out the story Joey Tyson is learning the 
bitter truths that make up the reality 
of the society in which he lives. The first 
lesson Joey learns is of political power. 
He is having an argument with his; 
friends about the right of the government 
to ban Dr. Buxton. Speaking of Dr. 
Buxton: Colin Thompson, Joey’s 
chief opponent in nearly every argument 
they ever had, said, ‘You can’t do as 
you like and not get in trouble’ ............. 

‘But’, Joey said, almost pleading with 
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Andrew Salkey 


Colin, ‘the government is only a few 
people, a bunch of people that get 
voted in by a fantastic number of other 
people’, Colin shrugged. He wasn’t 
impressed. Yet, he had to make his 
position quite clear. ‘I hope you and 
Shamus don’t think that I hate Dr. 
Buxton, you know. I like him, just 
like the both of you. I think he’s 
great, fantastic. I hear him speak, all 
all the time but the government is one 
thing. What we think is another thing 
entirely’. 

At home the expulsion of Dr. Buxton 
is a controversial topic of debate involv- 
ing the whole Tyson family: Granma 
Tyson, Granpa Tyson, Mr. Tyson, - 
Mrs. Tyson and Joey. Once again, Joey 
hears conflicting views and learns 
of the different ways in which the 


political situation is viewed. The 

elder Tysons are sceptics. They have 
experienced political violence in Cuba and 
Panama. Thus for Granpa Tyson, 
politics is a bag of tricks played on the 
people by a bunch of tricksters. The 
best policy is to leave politics alone 

and look out for your own welfare. 
Politics for Granma Tyson means 

young men dying before their time. 

‘Is politics, Joey’, Granma Tyson 

said. ‘I thought as much, yes. That’s 
what’s happening, son. Politics. I don’t 
like: itz.2...-42. ‘There is always plenty 
more violence, on the other side, 

Joey. And they have it all organised 
and powerful to use it against the young 
people, jus’ like that. It’s terrible 
business, you hear? Terrible”. Joey’s 
father is angered by the banning of Dr. 
Buxton whom he admires and sees 

the expulsion order as an attack on the 
working man and an indication of the 
fears of the government: “‘Dr. Buxton 
not no foreigner! Is ‘fraid them ‘fraid 

of him. The man know plenty history 
and how things go, gone and going 
come back and hit us. They don’t like 
him because the people like him. That’s 
dangerous.”’ 

“For the government people you mean? ” 
“Yes , son, and that’s why they kicked 
him out, yesterday, and that’s why these 


sq policemen and solders so busy, because 


the people don’t like it.” 

For Joey’s mother, Dr. Buxton has 

used his education wastefully: ““You ever 
| hear that jus’ by mentioning Marcus 
Garvey name that could get youa 

decent job, anywhere in Kingston? You 


gs ever hear that? No! Well, then! What 


this Dr. Buxton think he doing with 


@ himself and the high learning he have? 
,|| I tell you: lucky don’t know when they 
@| lucky, you hear me? ” So Joey Tyson 

"| gets a wide cross section of views and 


opinions about politics at home. 
Furthermore, Joey is also politically 
; educated through his involvement 
with his friends in the marches, the 
street violence, teargas, beatings, burn- 
| ing and looting. He sees the demonstra- 
tors attacked by members of the BITU; 
he hears the screams and the wails; the 
| images through which Joey learns about 
politics are real ones. Joey learns the 
hardest lesson of all and feels the 
terrible sting of violence and oppression 
when his father is shot before his very 
eyes. Towards the end of the book, the 
morning after Mr. Tyson’s death, 
Granma Tyson says to Joey and his 
friends: ‘las’ night going to make you 
all grow up fast like anything. What you 
witness, las’ night, is the sort of thing 
that make you stop and think. When 
you stop and think in life, you start to 
grow up. I may lose a son and Joey a 
father, but all of you, including Joey, 
here, bound to gain a little something 
to make you all wiser than yesterday.” 
Not only is Joey Tyson a book about 
the political education of the young, it 
is also, to my knowledge, the first cons- 
cious effort by a writer to educate the 
young, politically, through the novel. 


Political corruption; the omnipresent 
threat to the political elite of the 
soundings of the revolutionary knell; 
their fear and consequential ruthless- 
ness; the violence of oppression and the 
violence born of oppression, they are 
salient themes of Joey Tyson. It is 

a briliantly simple revelation of the stark 
realities of the political environment 

in which the young.in the Caribbean 
grow, gain experience and mature early. 
Joey Tyson is, moreover, a testimony 
unto the committment of one of 
Jamaica’s finest writers. 


Linton Kwesi Johnson 


Another Life by Derek Walcott 
Published by Johanthan Cape 
paperback £1.75 


The Jock Campbell literary award, given 
every three years by the New Statesman 
to the best writer from the Caribbean or 
Africa, was won by Derek Walcott for his 
narrative poem Another Life. Derek 
Walcott was born in St. Lucia, Windward 
Islands in 1930. He was educated at 
University College of the West Indies and 
won a Rockerfeller Foundation fel’ wship 
to study the American Theatre in 1957 
He has written three books of poems and 
several plays published in this country, 
in the Caribbean and in America. William 
Plomer and Robert Graves are among 
the critics in Britain who have had high 
praise for Walcott’s poetry. 


T. S. Eliot may have conceived the 
poet’s task as the purification of the 
dialect of the tribe; Derek Walcott 
defines his own. To his dead painter 
friend he writes: 

“We were blest with a virginal, unpainted 
world with Adam’s task of giving things 
their names.” 

In Another Life published in this 
country in 1973, Walcott turns this 
baptising imagination to painting his 
own Caribbean world and evoking in his 
plangent verse the memories and spirits 


of its local habitations. No other poem 

in the English language has needed at 
once to be history, geography, sociology, 
autobiography, ideology and legend|. 

As Aime Cesaire proved before him, a 
song of the Caribbean must be all these 

if it is to break what Walcott refers to as 
the amnesiac spell of his culture, if it is to 
contain the currents of a historical 

search for the self. This creation through 
discovery of the self has become the 

cross that a certain class of Caribbean 
artists nobly bear. It is both their - 
obsession and a test of their sincerity. 


Their art is inevitably measured, by 
a Western and black university public, 
either by the profundity and truth to life 
of this quest, as are the novels of George 
Lamming and Naipaul (V.S.), or by the 
complete abandonment of it in a closeness 
to the communal consciousness, as in the 
calypso and in reggae. In one kind of art 
the death of the Caribbean is mourned, in 
the other its rebirth celebrated. 

In a sense, the Caribbean artist, painter, 
novelist or poet is isolated by the very 
power of his or her imagination, isolated 
from the vitality of the speech of the 
tribe, arid by the fact that in the Caribbean 
there is no ‘folk’ art, no simplicity worth 
patronising. There is only the home grown 
product of carnival and calypso, and the 
imported self-consciousness of the written 
European tradition. In Walcott’s poetry, 
this self-consciousness roots into the soil 
of memory, grows into descriptions of 
his island, St. Lucia, and flowers nosta- 
Igically into the colours of his own child- 
hood. In parts of this long poem, 

Walcott allows the memory to speak 


for itself, the people of the island caught 
in vignettes: 
“Submarine 


The seven-foot-high bum-boatman, 
loose, lank and gangling as a 
feayed cheroot, 
once asking to See a ship’s captain, 
and refused, 
with infinite courtesy bending, 
inquired 
“So what the hell is your captain? 
A fucking microbe? 


While presenting us with these life-studies 


he meditates over them, wrestling with 
the doom-laden judgements he is compel- 
led to make: 
“I knew them all, 
the “swell-foot,” the epileptic “mal- 
cadi”’, 
Bh the incurably sored and sick 
brought in a litter to the obeah-man. 
One step beyond the city was the bush. 
One step behind the churchdoor stood 
the devil.” 
Overtly, he doesn’t exclude himself 
from the curse of the Caribbean: 
“The cloven hoof, the hairy paw 
despite the passionate, pragmatic 
Methodism of my infancy, 
crawled through the thicket of my hair, 
till sometimes the skin prickled 
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even in sunshine at “negromancy”; 


but his destiny and vocation as an artist 
and poet causes him to be something else: 

“we were orphans of the nineteenth 

century 

sedulous to the morals of a style, 

we lived by another light........ 

I had entered the house of litera- 

ture as a houseboy, 

filchedas the slum child Stole, 

as the young slave appropriated 

those heirlooms temptingly left 

with Victorian homilies of Noli 

Tangere”’. 
about poems, about writing, about his 
friend Gregorias, the painter who drinks 
with him and is damned with him to 
“alcohol and failure’’. 

But of course Walcott is not a failure. 
He can boast the achievement of those 
writers of the Caribbean who forge the 
individual personality from the crossed 
annals and histories of their islands. For 
some, as for Lamming and Cesaire and 
Fanon, it is a success of vision, and for 
others, as for Naipaul and Walcott it is 
almost a success of bitterness. The bitter- 
ness breaks loose towards the end of the 
poem, which as a whole moves towards 
a lyrical acceptance of the life and history 
he writes about. He directs it against the 
“Syntactic apologists of the Third World 
weds magicians of the New Vision”, 
calling them ‘dividers’, those who delve 
in the glory of Africa to absolve the 
shame of the middle passage. 

Like the contemporaries who share 
his self-confessed damnation, Walcott’s 
mind and verse aSpire to a civilisa- 
tion he projects from a hard earned 
education in the mysteries of Art. 

His poem is littered with what he has 
learnt of the passion of Van Gogh, 
Gauguin Homer, Dante, St. Paul...... 
and he christens his friend Gregorias 
both because it echoes the “blest 
thunders of the surf” and because 

it is a “black greek’s’’ name. It is 

a notion of civilisation bound to 


suffer in a Caribbean which is 
undergoing in the new world its 

own search for a dignity and destiny. 
The black Greek’s sensibility may 
have no place in that process, one 
that tends to generate the spoken and 
sung complexities of Caribbean 
English itself. English literary 

critics, nevertheless will continue to 
give prizes to the ruined boys, 

for their success in naming things 
unnamed, for the undoubted success 
of Walcott in creating a wide and 
thronged sargasso sea of verse. 


Farrukh Dhondy 


Publishers of 

HOW EUROPE UNDERVELOPED 
AFRICA 

Walter Rodney (2nd reprint) 65p 


ioffers you 
a new book for the family 
JOEY TYSON — 


a fictional reconstruction 
of what actually happened 
in Jamaican political life 
in October 1968 — a 
landmark in Caribbean 
history 


paperback £1.25 UK 


hardback £3.50 only 


Publication date: 30 January 1975 
ORDER FORM 


iBogle-L’Ouverture Publications, » 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


141 Coldershaw Road, 
Ealing, W.13 9DU. 


ITel: 01-579 4920 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: 5p a word 
£4.00 per single column inch 
Race Today 
74 Shakespeare Rd, London SE24 
01 737 2268 


IBM TYPESETTING 


Fast, efficient, competitive rates. Brixton 
area. Ring 01-737 2268. 


TEACHERS ACTION NO. 2 


iS a Magazine put out by a group of teachers in 
London who meet regularly to discuss the pro- 
blems of teachers as workers, on the shop floor 
within the labour power manu-factory. 


Price 7p. Copies from: 2 Turquand Street, 
London, SE 17. 


RACE AND RESISTANCE: 
The IRR Story 


by A. Sivanandan 


Available from Race Today, 74 Shakespeare 
Road, London, SE 24. 


MANGROVE RESTAURANT 


WEST INDIAN DISHES TO TAKE AWAY. 
Open 6am to 6 pm. Book in advance. 8 All 
Saints Rd, London W.11. 01-229 6608. 


Librarians for Social Change 


L.F.S.C. are organising a conference and 
invite anyone who is interested, librarians 
and non-librarians. 

The conference will be held from 
February 8th — 9th at North London 
Polytechnic. 

Please send £1 (cheque/P.O. made 
out to “Libraries for Social Change”’) 
to C. Allott, c/o Lesley Reid, 4 Lingards 
Road, London, SE13 6DH. 


RACE and CLASS 


(Formerly RACE) 


Quarterly Journal of the 
Institute of Race Relations 


Race used to be an academic journal 
which abstracted and explained away 
the social reality of opressed peoples, 


using the language, methodology 
and cultural bias of the oppressor. 
Now, Race and Class is opening 
its pages to radical intellectuals, 
especially those from Third World 
countries, whose scholarship stems 
from, and is addressed to, the need 
to combat racism and imperialism, 
not least in their own disciplines. 
Recent issues have included 
articles on: 
Imperialism and Archaelogy; 
Trade Unions and Immigrant Workers in 
Western Germany; Revolution in the Gulf; 
Radicalism and Change in the West Indies; 
Fascism in Britain; Demystification of 
Tibet; Analysis of Classes in South 
Africa; Decolonisation in Vietnam. 


Quarterly £5, 50 or 815.00 a year 
£1.50 We $4.00 single ets 


Distributed by the I.R.R., 
247/249 Pentonville Road, 


London, N1. 


SEX, RACE AND 
WORKING GLASS POWER 


BY Selma James 


With foreward by Darcus Howe, Editor 
of Race Today and Introduction by 
Barbara Beese:and Mala Dhondy — 
Black Womens Group. 

Selma James teases out in a Marxist 


formulation, the relationship between 
sex, race and class. 


Order copies from: Race Today, 
74 Shakespeare Road, SE24. 


Published by 
Race Today Publications/ 
Falling Wall Press. 


BLACK WRITERS 


An exhibition of books by Caribbean authors with a selection 
of African and Black American writings. 


February Ist — 28th. Tate Library, Brixton, London, SW2. 


Readings & Events: 


Lambeth Youth Steel Band. 
Andrew Salkey, Linton Johnson, Evan 


Sparks. 


Sat. ist 3.00 p.m. 
Mon. 3rd 7.30 p.m. 
Thurs. 6th 7.45 p.m. 
Fri. 14th 7.30 p.m. 


John la Rose. 
Caribbean Folk Cultural Co. 


For further details of these, and other events, phone 01-274 7451/2. 


| Tel: 737 2268. 


A Race 


Today Week 
at Essex 


University 


21st, 22nd, 23rd and 24th January 1975 


21-23 there will be a showing of the filn 
The Mangrove Nine, Finally Got the Ne 
and The Death of Fred Hampton plus 

speakers from the Race Today Collectiy 


On the 24th there will be a disco with 
sound system from 7.30 p.m. - 4.00 a.m 
Bar open until 1.00 a.m. 


For further details contact Race Today, 
74 Shakespeare Road, London, SE24. 


SUBSCRIBE 


YOU HAVE MISSED 12 ISSUES - 
DON’T MISS ANYMORE! 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


RACE TODAY is still difficult to 
get hold of from the regular book- 
stalls and newsagents. Take out an 
annual subscription and be. sure of 
seeing every copy. 


Britain £2.60 | 
Europe £3.60 
U.S.A. $10.00 
Australia & N.Z. £4.00 
Caribbean $10.00 US © 
Africa £3.60 
Asia £3.60 


Why not be a fighting subscriber and pay 
£5.00 or more for your subscription and 
not only get RACE TODAY but also 
RACE TODAY's publications? 


For a full comprehensive list of titles 
going back to 1970, RACE TODAY, on 
receipt of a stamp, will send you one. 
Write to Race Today, 74 Shakespeare 
Rd., London S.E.24. é 
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LETTERS _ 


Protest Demo 


Dear Race Today, 

I take pride in acknowledging the fact 
that we have always fought together to de- 
feat racism, union—bashing policies and 
immigrant—bashing policies of successive 
British Governments. Only last year, due 
to our united pressure, the Home Secret- 
ary had to review the position of fiances. 
But, you will agree with me, the battle is 
not yet over. Fiances and dependents 
have to wait for more than a year to get 
an entry permit from the British High 
Commissions in Delhi, Islamabad and 
Dacca etc. Despite repeated requests from 
organizations like yours and ours, the cal- 
culated and callous attitude of the British 
Government and the British High Commi- 
ssions has not changed for the better. 

. Anticipating your full fraternal support 
for this common noble cause, we have 

arranged to hold a protest demonstration 

in London on 

Sunday, 2nd March, 1975. 

Programme will be as follows: 

Get together — Hyde Park: 12.30 P.M. 

March — Hyde Park, to 10 Downing Street 

2. P.M. 
Deputation — 10 Downing Street — 5.P.M. 


G.S. Sanghera 
Gen Sec. I.W.A. (G.B.) 


Sexual Laxity 


Dear Race Today, 

Derek Humpry says in the Sunday 
Times (5.1.75) that West Indians have 
‘no national culture’, and that their ‘very 
poor’ are guilty of ‘sexual laxity’. Surely 
the West Indian here has one more basic 
problem besides those mentioned in the 
article: white ingorance of black culture. 

Fortunately there is a good example 
of West Indian culture in the article it- 
self: the incident where the black bus 
passengers made a collection of £7 to 
reimburse an old white woman robbed 
by two young blacks. This is just one 
more example of ‘how tenacious and 
resilient’, in the words of Meyer Fortes, 
are the ‘principles and values of African 
social organisation’. In the art of human 
relations we still have much to learn from 
Africa. 

The myth of West Indian ‘sexual laxi- 
ty’ I thought had been adequately demo- 
lished by (among others) Olivier in his 
history of Jamaica; it is a myth that rests 
only on the smug white assumption that 
if someone else’s morals are different 
from ours, ergo, they are worse. 

When in addition so much of our mu- 
sic and visual art bears witness to our 
African heritage — either direct from 
Africa or via the West Indies and the 


Americas — we certainly dare not say 
that West Indians have no national cul- 
ture: what we can say is that too many of 
us are abysmally ignorant of it and too 
many of them have been (as far as we 
were able) denied access to it. 

For example, the first scheme to inte- 
grate the teaching of African History and 
Literature into the curricula of West In- 
dian primary and secondary schools was 
drawn up under the leadership of Edward 
Braithwaite as lately as last October. 


Ken Forge 
Thornton Road, 
Kent. 


One Process 


Dear Race Today, 

Please tell whoever likes to know that 
I, and several others, enjoyed your leng- 
thy piece on the ‘Tribals of India’. Sure, 
there were points raised I’d like to ask 
about; some statements have implications 
I don’t accept, etc., but that isn’t the 
point I am making here. It was a lengthy, 
meaty piece and from the perspective of 
all of you putting out a forum like Race 
Today, it’s an excellent comment on 
your breadth of vision and commitment 
to relating to the unity that is one pro- 
cess, and not to any limited number of 
manifestations of that process. 

Good wishes for the new year, 


Peace, 
Ilene Melish 
Liverpool 


Thanks for the info 


Dear Race Today, 

I often enough disagree with views ex- 
pressed in Race Today — I sometimes 
even fear you play into the hands of the 
oppressors. I was finally appalled at the 
‘heretical’ analysis of the lump. 

Grateful thanks to T. Austin for his 
clear, unusually simple written and very 
angry protest against Solveig Francis’ 
views. I’m not given to writing letters for 
publication — I do hope others will exp- 
ress support for T. Austin. 

My thanks to you for the many facts, 
the information you give — not easily ob- 
tainable elsewhere — alas, some of the 
arguments, I find as difficult to read as I 
did those ‘using the language, methodology, 
and cultural bias of the oppressor’* in 
Race Today. 


Freda Katz 


Lymington Road, 
London 


* Race now Race & Class is the organ of 
the Institute of Race Relations, The above 
quote is taken from the editorial policy 
of Race & Class. 


LEARNING TO LIVE AND BE DEAD/ 
for the ‘young lions’ of lambeth & ‘the 
oval four’ 


BEWARE brother souls 
least you walk too late, 
unarmed & along, 
where even angels would 

fear to tread. We struggle now through 
strange & troubled times, living 

in a strange & troubled land, pop- 
ulated by strange & troubled people, 
some with some strange & terrible ways: || 
ethereal strangers who stalk & strike 
during the dark; phantom predators 
preying on the living. 


BE WARY soul brothers 

when you live among the dead. 

when lawmakers become lawbreakers; 
when policemen maim & mug innocence 
while guilt roams free (& what manner of 
men are these mysterious maimers & 
muggers? ); 

when the bloodied corpses of victims 
are imprisoned to rot while 

their murderers are employed 

to kill kill kill & KILL hope 
again/who will protect the people 


LORD 


who/will watch the watchers? 
Dilworth Clive Fraser 


WE WOULD LIKE TO THANK | 
ALL THOSE SUBSCRIBERS WHO 
HAVE RESPONDED SO GEN— 
EROUSLY TO OUR REQUEST | 
FOR FUNDS TO ENABLE US TO 

PURCHASE MATERIAL FOR A 
READING ROOM. 


We are in the process of creating a Read- 
ing Room in response to the needs of 
sections of the black community in 
London. We need to purchase a stock of 
books, journals etc. 

Those supporters of the magazine who 
would like to donate to our fund please 
fill in the form below. 


bienclose was... diac. viisi sie cle oa ors 
towards building a Reading Room. 


Names os See: eseeeesensse 
Address ......ccccccersccees 


| 
| 


STATE REACTION 


Side by side with the rebellion of young blacks which we 
outlined in our last month’s editorial, we today witness a 
frenzied reaction from the British State. We warned earlier 
that: ‘The vast propaganda machine is in motion as Home 
Secretary, Roy Jenkins, prepares to deal with the report 
presented to him by Scotland Yard. This is a classic con- 
frontation — between a distinct social grouping within the 

§ West Indian working class, and the state’./Race Today 
' editorial February, 1975). 
The confrontation is indeed sharp, expressing itself 
within the classrooms of educational institutions, within 
I homes, on the streets, in the courts, in prisons. The locations 
| are endless and so too are the forms the confrontation 
takes — sometimes open and violent — other times muted. 
| It is at such historical junctures that all the veils are 
stripped off to expose what is real and who stands where. 
For instance, structures within the community which have 
been labelled by some as ‘harmless’ and or ‘helpful’ take 
on a new Significance; alignments are made between groups 
and individuals which were impossible to conceive in times 
¥ of social peace. All these movements are however 


dominated, in essence, by the basic conflict between a 
section of the working class — black youth — and the state. 
Roy Jenkins, the Home Secretary, took time off from 

his desk to visit the black community in Brixton. He trav- 
elled firstly to the Tulse Hill Comprehensive School, where 
it was admitted recently by the retiring head master, that 
life had become intolerable for those whose function is 
processing and shaping young blacks for the labour market. 
He then went on to Melting Pot, a voluntary organisation, 
which provides accommodation for ‘errant’ young 
blacks; ‘errant’ in the sense that they refuse to do the 

| lowly paid and menial jobs their parents were forced to 
accept; and finally he visits the coordinator of them all, the 
local community relations headquarters. 

Preceeding Jenkins was the announcement that £110,000 
pounds would be pumped into Brixton at a stroke, with 
similar sums going to black communities throughout 
Britain. The funds are destined to finance projects 
in the community which ‘cater’ for youths - hostels, youth 
clubs and the like. To staff these varied Home Office 
outposts, young blacks are being trained at colleges in 
youth leadership courses. 

The process of rebellion, it is plain to see, triggers off 
within the state, a corresponding process where old mech- 
anisms are decomposed and recomposed to suit new develop- 
ments. The traditional methods and personnel which have 
been used to contain youth have proven of little use in re- 
lation to young blacks. The vicar with his youth club, 
sponsoring cross country running and related activities is 
dead. Boy scouts, sea cadets and such like can’t do the job. 
Missionaries from the ruling class who spend their time in 
light philanthropy amongst the ‘wayward’, dare not show 
their faces in Brixton, Notting Hill or anywhere else. 

New faces and new methods must be found. The 
greater the rebellion, the further into the class the state 
must reach in search of recruits to extend its tentacles. In 
relation to the rebellion of young blacks, the state must re- 
cruit personnel from within the black community itself, it 
must incorporate and finance those intiatives from within 
the community that are harmonious with the conceptions 
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and ideas of those who rule and govern. The fact that these 
institutions — hostels and other youth ventures — do not 
carry the headed note paper of d government department 
matters little. The fact that functionaries within these inst- 
utions are unconscious of their role, matters even less. The 
quiet aside, that they are using state funds to promote ‘the 
struggle’, rings hollow when at no time have they stated in 
programme and policy how they seek to execute this highly 
improbable venture. We are aware that there is a slow and 
developing movement among youth leaders to resist execut- 
ing the master’s plan of containment. To date, they have 
said nothing on how their own resistance merges with the 
central struggle being waged by the youth. 

The opposite tendency has spoken. Brought together by 
the Jamaican High Commission, a committee was formed 
which has issued certain proposals. Among them they ad- 
vance a code of conduct for youth clubs and youth leaders. 
‘Youth clubs should be pressured into stopping aiding and 
abetting the youths who break the law. (The same was felt 
with regards to some lawyers who defend the youths: 

‘A campaign to eliminate heavy sound systems..... 
considered a negative moral psychological influence.’ 

The garbage is endless and the National Front could do no 
better. Silence in these circumstances is treachery of the 
worst kind. 

Understand what is happening. No Jamaican High Com- 
missioner could make such an open and brazen intervention 
in British political matters whithout the concurrence of 
the British Government and the Jamaican Government. For 
them the struggle against unemployed youth is an internat- 
ional question and who better to ally with than the 
Jamaican Government — accustomed to imprison youth 
for unspecified periods. The reaction ranges from Brixton 
to Kingston and imposes a momentous challenge on the 
developing rebellion. We in Race Toady accept the chal- 
lenge, and based in our demand for a social wage, have be- 
gun preparations for a coordinated campaign which must 
at once transcend national boundaries. 


Race Today Collective 
February 1975. 
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of the opposition — were rounded up by 
the colonial authorities in the French 
South American territory of Guyane in 
December and accused of plotting to 
overthrow the government by force by 
planning armed attacks in the capital, 
Cayenne, for Christmas Eve. No convinc- 
ing evidence was then or has since been 
produced by the authorities. Just before 
Christmas, the eight were transported 
4,000 miles across the Atlantic and 
thrown in jail in Paris. They have now been 
freed, and it is expected that the authori- 
ties, embarrassed at the flimsiness of the 
evidence, will drop their plan to try them 
for subversion before the quasi-military 
special State Security Court. All eight 
have been allowed to return to Guyane, 
but they remain under close police surv- 
eillance there. Before they left Paris 
earlier this month (Feb), the detainees 
held a press conference at which they de- 
nounced conditions in Guyane, accused 
the authorities of using ‘Gestapo 
methods’ in dealing with recent unrest, 
and warned that the present influx into 
the territory of ex-colonial whites with 
positions of power was creating a ‘pre- 
Rhodesia situation’. They spoke of the 
almost total economic neglect of Guyane 
by France, constant electoral fraud, and 
the presence in the territory of some 1,500 
troops and palice, including a regiment of 
the feared Foreign Legion and a special 
anti-guerrilla force — in other words, one 
agent of repression for every three of the 
country’s 52,000 inhabitants. The most 
prominent pro-independence group in 
Guyane, the Mouvement Guyanais pour le 
Decolonisation (Moguyde), to which many 
of the detainees belong, appealed for 
support from the rest of the world, part- 
icularly other Third World countries and 
neighbouring Latin American and Carib- 
bean peoples, for their struggle for ind- 
ependence and for the ‘complete and 


Commenting on French President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing’s recently-proclaimed 
intention to step up development of 
Guyane and other French possessions in 
order to give France a large stock of raw 
materials in the face of growing Third 
World militancy, Moguydesaid it strongly 
opposed ‘the development of Guyane for 
other peoples’s profit”. Moguyde’s leaders 
have also met with the Archbishop of 
Paris, Cardinal Marty, to complain about 
the blatant racism practised by the all- 
white French Roman Catholic clergy in 
Guyane. On the question of elections in 
Guyane, Moguyde’s present position is 
that it will not participate in them be- 
cause representatives elected from Guyane 
are powerless in the context of the 
French state and its various represent- 
ative bodies. Such exercises do nothing to 
help Guyane and merely serve to ease the 
conscience of the administration in Paris, 
Moguyde says. 


Eight pro-independence leaders — most at 


rapid’ liquidation of colonialism in Guyane. 
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BRAZIL 


‘Shortly after being freed from jail, 


‘Guy Lamaze, a 34-year-old teacher and 


the secretary-general of Moguyde, talked 
about the unrest, which first came out 
into the open last September when police 
attacked demonstrators during a visit to 
Guyane by the French overseas territories 
minister, Olivier Stirn’. 


Question: What has been the overall result of 
the unrest, the repression and the arrest of you 
and other anti-government leaders? 

Lamaze: A remarkable increase in political 
awareness among the people of Guyane, Even 
fairly well-off people, previously silent, have 
publicly spoken in favour of independence, in 
the face of the extensive mobilisation of the 
people. We received tremendous support during 
the month we spent in prison, particularly from 
the extremely active Mouvement of Guyane 
Women. Poeple got round the ban on public 
meetings in a number of ingenious ways. For 
example 2,000 people turned up for a religious 
mass at Montsinery, 15 miles from Cayenne, and 
converted it into ademonstration of support for 
us, Students at the Felix Eboué secondary 
school, in Cayenne, where I teach, had previou- 
sly been mute, But our arrest moved them to 
action and they showered us with letters and 
cards of support and boycotted classes by the 
teacher named to replace me. They have also 
taken up a suggestion of Moguyde in organising 
a centre to encourage young people to go out 
into the countryside to help the rural popula 
tion, 

Question: What about the charges against you? 
Lamaze: So far it’s been a farce. None of the 
people who’ve questioned us has said anything 
about the supposed plot for which we were arr- 
ested, for the simple reason that the authorities 
have absolutely no evidence. They’ve made a 
big mistake by arresting us on invented charges, 
Question: When and how did Moguyde start? 
Lamaze: It was founded on 10 October 1974 
and set itself the task of politically educating 
the supporters of independence and organising 


them on a mass basis, It didn’t come out of the 
blue however, We were able to draw on a great 
deal of sympathy which was already there. 
Some publications had already argued in favour 
of independence, and there were movements 
like Crique Populaire (named after the slum area | 
of Cayenne which fought hardest against the re- 
pression by the French in the 197] strikes), 
Faunou Libere la Guyane (We Must Free 
Guyane), and Jeunesse Active de Guyane 
(Guyane Youth Action). Also, since its 1973 
congress, the country’s main trade union, the 
Guyane Workers’ Union, has been in favour of 
independence, But Moguyde was the first to 
state both publicly and militantly a pro-indep- 
endence position. 

Question: How is independence viable, in view 
of the small total population of the country 
(52,000) and the proximity of an expansionist 
Brazil and the omnipotence of the United 
States? 

Lamaze: Such a small population is indeed a 
handicap in the independence struggle, but it 
will become an advantage once independence 

is won. It’s easier to feed 52,000 peoplé than 
several million. In a very short time, we could 
become almost completely self-sufficient in 
food. There’s plenty of land. We just need to 
clear it for cultivation. 95 percent of the 
country is covered with forests rich in timber, 
There are plenty of fish off our coasts too. 

At the moment, the American fishing boats op- 
erating there are only after shrimps, not fish. 
And there have never been many sharks in these 
waters, A national fishing industry could be 
established, There’s also copper (a big de- 

posit has been found) and bauxite and a French 
company is about to prospect for oil offshore. . 
Gold is also beginning to be mined again. One 
mine on the Mana river controlled by Americans 
who employ only Brazilians, is particularly rich. 
Another is due to open at Fourgassier, on the 
Compte river. As for Brazil, we aren’t worried, 
It'll take them 100 years to develop the Amazon 
which is a hundred times richer than Guyane. 
What would they want with us? 

Question: What about the immediate future? 
Lamaze: The entire episode of our arrest 

and deportation to France has been to our ad- 
vantage. The authorities have lost out all the 
way down the line. The people organised them- 
selves to protest, and this is a good foundat- 
ion from which to continue our political 
struggle for Guyane’s independence. 


The eight leaders, who will be tried by the 
special State Security Court, are: 

Felix Bade, 37, editor of La Jeune Garde 
Raymond Charlotte, 27, leader of the Guyane 
National Liberation Front, and editor of Caouca. 
David Donzenac, 31, lorry driver and assistant 
secretary-general of Moguyde . 

Michel Kapel, 32, teacher, member of the 
Guyane Socialist Party. 

Andre Lecante, 34, doctor, branch secretary of 
the Guyane Socialist Party. 

Jean Mariemma, 42, barrister, member of 
Moguyde. 

George Wacapou, 31, customs office, 3rd sec- 
retary of the Guyane Workers’ Union. 


> 


Guy Lamaze, 34, teacher, Secretary-general of 
Moguydé. 


Greg Chamberlain 


Interview reported from Liberation —. 
France. 


MEETING 
ERUPTS 


The Campaign to Free Desmond 
Trotter, (Dominicans in support of Pro- 
gress and the London Council of Liberat- 
ion) held a meeting at the Keskidee Centre 
on Sunday, 9th February to rally further 
support for Desmond Trotter. He is con- 
demned to hang by the Patrick John re- 
gime in the Caribbean Island of Domin- 
ica ona trumped up charge of murdering a 
white US tourist. (see Race Today Jan‘75). 

The hearing of Trotter’s appeal comes 
before the Caribbean Court of Appeal on 
the 17th February. The Movement for a 
New Dominica on the advice of the de- 
fence lawyers, had allowed themselves to 
| be misled into not mobilising their sup- 
porters and the Dominican people at the 
time of the first trial. Trotter and Mason, 
both of the MND, were charged, Mason 
was freed but Trotter was condemned to 
death. The MND have now appealed for a 
massive mobilisation to save Trotter’s 
life. 

The charges are a political frame-up 
against young political activists (Trotter 
is only 22 years old) who have been stru- 
ggling against the le Blanc-Patrick John re- 
gimes in Dominica, against Van Geest, the 
British-owned multi-national which ex- 
ploits the agricultural workers in the 
banana industry and B I Rose (Cadbury 
Schweppes) who extract lime juice from 
Dominica citrus industry and process it 
into expensive lime cordial etc. in Britain. 

Victor Bardoville, one of the speakers 
at the meeting, traced the struggle of the 
youths from inside school. Influenced by 
the prevailing revolutionary and black 
power ideas at work throughout Carib- 
bean society, they emerged onto the 
streets of the capital Roseau where they 
merged with the 60% unemployed, most- 
ly youth, creating a problem for the is- 
land’s tourist image which the govern- 
ment was promoting. Hounded by the 
police and the government off the streets 
of Roseau into the countryside, they 
merged there with the agricultural 
workers and rural unemployed, in the vil- 
lages on the edge of the huge landed 
estates controlled by Douglas Hannieff and 
the Colonial Department Corporation. 
The struggles they waged in the country- 
side led to the strikes at the Castle Bruce 
plantation owned by the Colonial Devel- 
opment Corporation, and at Gran Bay. 
These led to occupations of the land, and: 
the proclamation of two states of emerg- 
ency by the Dominican Government. 
Trotter was at the centre of these stru- 
_ggles. 
- Jock Stollard MP and Morris Stiles, _ 
Assistant Secretary Post Office Workers | 
Union, also spoke. Stiles remarked that it 
was his connection with the black workers 
from the Caribbean at the Post Office that 
that gave him some insight into the prob- 
lems of the area and Dominica. Althea. 


Jones Lecointe gave an overview of the 
political situation in the Caribbean. 

The meeting decided to increase efforts 
to publicise the struggle to free Trotter and 
and mobilise support, to make further re- 
presentation to the British Government, 
which still holds certain responsibilities in 
Dominica and to hold further pickets out- 
side the Eastern Caribbean High Commi- 
ssion. Meetings in Brixton and Hackney 
were announced. 
Stage 2 

The meeting was virtually over when an 
important development occured. The 
stage for this was set by the prevailing de- 
bate about the significance and thrust of 
independent black revolutionary political 
activity, and the current recognition by the 
International Marxist group and the Com- 
munist Party, both of whom are active in 
this campaign, that in the present political 
situation in Britain the struggle against 
racism within the white working class has 
become a matter of urgent priority. This 
was always urgent. But the lessons of the 
Imperial Typewriters strike, the other 
struggles in Leicester, Nottingham and 
Bradford and the upsurge of anti-Irish 
racism after the Birmingham bombings have 
now made this plain for the white British 
left. At the end of the meeting a black 
worker intervened to say that Morris Stiles 
should not be there to fool people with 
‘sweet talk’ when he was constantly sell- 
ing black workers down the drain at the 
Post Office. Stiles in his reply, referred to 
the tendency of the West Indians and 


ELDERS 
ORGANISE 


The ‘elders’ in North London’s West 
Indian community held a meeting under 
the auspices of the West Indian North 
London Association to discuss ‘the prob- 
lems that black youth are causing in the 
community’. The meeting took place on 
Sunday January 26th at the Haringey 
Community centre. Attendance was by 
invitation only. 

Len Dyke, until recently chairman of 
the West Indian Standing Conference, 
took the chair. We were soon to be told 
that the meeting was called as a result of 
the rebellious activities of young West 
Indians in North London and the conse- 
quent press report on the issue. However 


there were only two young blacks pres- 
ent, both of whom were gate crashers. 


The body of the meeting comprised 
social workers, full time and part time; 
paid and unpaid, and a few parents. Dyke 


| put his cards on the table — the youths 

must be controlled. The youths are be- 

having badly. He told us how this was 

| being done presently in North London. 
On Sundays a parents’ patrol group would 

| decend on an area and counsel the youths 


on the street about their aggression, the 
k ; : : y 
black people to segregate themselves, to would monitor police action too. A lea- 


stick with each other. What they ought to flet had been produced and distributed 
be doing, he thought, was to become more | amOngyouthitelliag ihemnatit € 
a part of the union. Another black speaker Jo .+ the law—te park ie a Was ae 
speaker then claimed that it was a mistake in : BONpaynaress 

to invite Stiles to speak. ‘They ought to assaulting public servants on buses, re- 


aL: ; moving fittings from a bus or train 
have invited the post office workers them- . : ee 
selves’. The black workers had learned to fooling around ion pubho teansatt susie 


unite among themselves because trade ane oa prcteanien 9 a oe : eee 
union officials like Stiles were constantly eae Lane! Par 

crack ingathemionen and they fade con: leaders in the community to continually 
fidence in these officials. Two black post defend'younihyowatedererminedteise 


: bout doing these wrongs’. 
office workers then got up to speak. The re 
first, overcome with emotion, said that the Speakers from the floor challenged the 


union had over and over again sold them stated post tion. "You are doing the work 
down the drain; that they could not get of the police and commander Marshall’. 
promotion; that when some white workers Theryouns peopleiare refusing to work 
sided with them they were called wog and ae be supported’. Then came the 
lovers and they too were victimised. The reply: London Transport has thousands 
other black post office worker said that of vacancies and I have worked for Lon- 
he was working at the post office but the don Transport and it did me no harm, 
union had not helped him with his case the youths must work’. He didn’t say why 
against the post office authorities. The he left for a cushy number in a Solicitors’ 
meeting was alive with the conflict of Office. He went on; ‘my children have 
ideas. This debate will continue. But.the |SWept the streets’. Wait for it, ‘in their 
moment and circumstances in which it holidays’. 
took place carry their own significance. A resolution was put demanding un- 
The idea of workers’ organisation is not at |COnditional support for the rebellion of 
stake. But it is clear that the black work- |Young blacks. The meeting broke up in an 
ers are against trade unionism because it uproar. 

constantly destroys whatever initiatives A second meeting was convened and 
it takes against capital; and that black and | the dissenters were not asked back. The 
white unite and fight is a bankrupt slogan | Organising committee would be given a 
when it means uniting under white racist name and a systematic programme 
hegemony. The sharpness of the growing launched to stifle and mediate the youth 
crisis is leading to sharp clarifications. rebellion. . 


mam but did not award any compensation for 


Women Strike 
at Yarnolds 


In September 1974 Mrs Bradley and 
Mrs Price two white women workers at 
Yarnolds Factory in Wolverhampton in- 
itiated an attempt to join the TGWU. 
They along with the rest of the labour 
force worked as machinists making curt- 
ains. 

The management requested a postpon- 
ement, and even suggested an alternative 
‘association’. The affair dragged on until 
finally the two women persuaded over 40 
other women to join the T & G and were 
themselves chosen as the shop stewards. 

In November they began to enquire 
about recognition and were put off on the 
pretext that the chairman was away for 
three weeks. Finally in December Mrs 
Price.and Mrs Bradley were dismissed and 
after haggling were offered other jobs at 
shops where the fabrics made at Yarnolds 
are sold. They refused. Since then 35 
workers have been on strike, demanding 
re-instatement with compensation, a rise 
in wages. union recognition and improve- 
ment in some working conditions. They 
have picketed the factory daily. (with the 
exception of two weeks over Christmas) 
and have picketed the Yarnold shops in 
town which sell the fabrics. 

During this time the company returned 
their cards which in turn they returned to 
the company refusing termination of their 
employment under instructions from the 
union. 

A complaint over the dismissal of the 
two workers had been taken by the union 
to the concilliation and arbitration 


mm 2 lot to complain about. They were paid 
man average of £13 for piece-work for a 40 
"jhour week. Wages were cut for rejections 
and alterations were not paid for. This 


athe union, which ironically does not give 


a way, it seems, to get round a clause which 


A stipulates that membership must be held 
@ for at least 39 weeks before any dispute 


John Sturrock (Report) 


service. The CAS in their characteristically 
muddled fashion on 6th February after a 
considerable delay ruled that the dis- 
missal of the workers was indeed unfair 


A Lower Wage] 
and No 
Wage at all 


27 male workers, mostly Asian and 
West Indian work in the electro-plating 
section at the GEC factory in Coventry. 
The electro-plating department is a 
crucial area in the process of produc- 
ing telephone equipment largely 
destined for the GPO (General Post 
Office). 

Management at GEC is determined 
to introduce new machinery into the 
electro-plating process where 5 work- 
ers would do the work which 27 did 
before. Of the five workers, two men 
will be chosen from the original 27 and 
3 new women introduced. 

This enormous increase in product- 
ivity will not in any way benefit those 
who made it possible, for some of the 
25 workers, it means unemployment, 
for others, a transfer to another part 
of the factory with lower wages, and 
for those who work the new process, 

a higher degree of exploitation. 

The men all members of the T&RGWU 
have responded with an unofficial 
strike. The workers tell us that Wein- 
stock, head of GEC is known as the 
king of redundancies. Constantly GEC 
introduces machinery to replace men 
and women. GEC has also recently put 
600 workers on a 5 day month and 
1,000 on a3 day week. Others have 
been made redundant especially wo- 
men. All those women who worked 
part time are now being offered full- 
time jobs at the factory in the centre 
of town, this has meant that hundreds 
of women have been forced to leave - 
without officially being made redun- 
dant. 

The tendency is not confined to 
GEC. Redundancies, lay-offs, shorter 
working weeks, reduce the wages of 
hundreds of workers employed in the 
‘industrial Midlands. 

In the present strike, the 27 workers 
are challenging this process. GEC is 
holding out because they have 
stockpiled substantial quantities of 
electro-plated components. But the 
stockpiles are growing slimmer as the 
men continue the strike into the 6th 
week with a likelihood that the entire 
factory will be closed for want of the 
electro-plated equipment. 

The West Indian convenor was 
assured of employment and the Asian 
shop steward was offered re-training 
in gold-plating and then re-employ- 
ment in return for calling off the strike 
Meanwhile, the men stay at home only 
meeting together when there is a new 
development in the negotiations be- 


loss of earnings. The outraged workers 
decided to carry on the strike. The 20 
Asian and 15 white women involved have 


cut further into their meagre wages. 
While on strike the company has en- 
gaged new workers and offered them as 
well as those who continued working 
about £6 more per week. All these scabs 
are being ferried in cars by management 
to prevent the strikers from making con- 
tact with them. When the strikers att- 
empted to get in touch with the scabs at 
their homes the police were sent round 
to threaten them on the pretext that such 


They got into this situation by joining 


them strike pay although the strike has 
been declared official. The T&G sees no 


money can be handed out. The union has 
made a grant but Mr. Tudor the District 
Organiser refuses to divulge the amount 
involved, 

In fact, the union through the Dist- 
rict Organiser, has handled the whole 
strike in a very paternalistic fashion. He 
has approached local MP’s Bob Edwards 
and Renee Short which has helped the 
strikers little. “There is no strike commit- 
ttee’he said “because they are all ladies’. 
Contributions in support of the strike are 
handled by him and it appears that it is him 
not the strikers themselves who decided 
what they received from it each week. In 
the ten weeks of the strike they have re- 
ceived about £20 each altogether. There 
is no doubt that the morale of all the wo- 
men is extremely high. What is regrett- 
able is that because the unions paternal- 
ism inhibits them from actively particip- 
ating in every aspect of their own fight, 
it is taking much longer to work out ways 
in which to publicize their struggle and 
to involve the entire working class comm- 
unity (black and white) in support. 

The strikers have no regular meetings 
except when they meet on the picket 
where they are often without either 
posters or placards to indicate the nature 
of their fight. But workers in the neigh- 
bourhood have been showing some sol- 
idarity by contributing to the support 
fund and by picketing with them. 

The women need urgent support — 
financial as well as messages. These are 
through the union: 

Yarnolds Strike Committee, 

c/o Mr. Tudor. 


a lby ae! * tween management and their shop- 
ett Shae stewards, So far, all have voted to stay 
Wolverhampton. 


out until a favourable settlement is 
made. Their demand is for continuation 
in employment without a reduction in 
wages. Management is holding out for 
lower wages and no wage at all. 


Whose 
Interest Will 
the Movement 
Serve? 


In the face of the increasing militancy 
of all sections of the black working class 
here in Britain, a motley collection of 
Asian and West Indian organisations and 
individuals gathered at the Bloomsbury 
Centre Hotel in central London to confer 
for three days (17th — 19th January) 
under the grandiose banner Black people 
in Britain: The way forward. 

In that imposing structure that is the 
Bloomsbury Centre Hotel, waited on by 
scores of immigrant Filipino waiters and 
waitresses and in the presence of repres- 
entatives from the Home Office, the 
police and various-aid—giving organisat- 
ions, they faithfully reproduced the at- 
mosphere of previous gatherings in the 
1960’s at the colonial office between the 
representatives of the colonial territories 
and the British Government. In the 1960’s 
the issue was control of the territories; to- 
day the issue is control over the black 
communities in Britain. 

Community relations officers, project 


hatchers, professionals who have obviously ; +, pon Blackman, Professor Black Studies USA; Lord David Pitt; John H. Powell, 
Chairman US Equal Employment Opportunities Commission 


‘made it’, leaders of moribund commu- 
nity organisations with a few workers in 
tow, all came to stake their claim. It was 
not by any means the first occassion. 

They came together originally at the 
founding convention of the Campaign 
Against Racial Discrimination in July 1965 
to establish the first ever National Organ- 
isation of blacks in Britain. Then the 
black community was in the process of 
feeling its way in this strange land. The 
odd strike among black workers, the in- 
creasingly vocal protests against police 
brutality, the hardening of black working 
class resolve in the face of overt white 
hostility, provided the organisational pos- 
sibilites for a major political intervention 
by CARD. 

By September 1965 the organisation 
was dead — killed by liberal mediation 
from blaeks and whites alike. The central 
issue was simply whether the organisation 
would be based in courting the white 
power structure by polite lobbying and ex- 
exchanges behind closed doors or in the 
challenging task of agitating and propag- 
andising within the black working class 
with a view to imposing the power of . 
blacks on British society. 

Sensing that a victory for the latter 
would mean a serious threat to the British 
State, the labour government moved to 
institutionalise the former tendency with- 
in the state structure. The National 
Council for Commonwealth immigrants 
was born in the white paper published in 
August 1965 and leading members of the 
CARD executive were coopted on to that 
body. With the backing of State funds and 
facilities polite lobbying and exchanges" 


could be more effectively executed than 
under an independent body. CARD was 
effectively made irrelevant, its decline was 
imminent and the black working class 
would have to make its way on its own 
steam. 

And so it did. With the increasing suc- 
cesses of the Black American movement, 
sections of the black working class began 
taking militant and uncompromising pos- 
itions, In response the state reorganised 
itself into the CRC in November 1968 with 
efficient local branches in every black 
community in Britain, drawing in the last 
of the remaining CARD activists and 
other aspirants into its ranks to work a- 


- longside the white paternalists. Other 


State branches took the cue and a whole 
range of professional outlets were opened 
up for aspiring blacks. 

It is the identical process through 
which a black middle class was ereated in 
the former colonial territories — every re- 
bellion of colonial workers and peasants 
would result in the increasing represent- 
ation of black faces in positions once 


occupied by whites. 


Always growing in confidence, new 
and more violent struggles emerged from 
the ranks of black workers. By 1970, 
young blacks were fighting the police on 
the streets. Asian workers were mount- 
ing a sustained challenge to their employ- 
ers, black service workers were increasingly 
becoming involved in mass working class 


strikes. The power of the black comm-. 


‘Barrow and Vishnu Sharma were major 
participants. Their American counterpart, 


_more blacks.on Borough Councils, County 


SER 


unity was making itself felt in every 
corner of British society. It was our con- 
tribution to the present crisis that grips 
the British ruling class. 

Echoes began reverberating within the 
very organisations that the State had set 
up. With the increasing flow of state funds . 
destined for the black communtiy, the 
black appointees began flexing their mus- 
cles. With a few years of experience in 
these state institutions, their confidence 
growing by the day, they could make 
their bid for positions of power within 
the CRC to the exclusion of whites, as 
their forerunners had done in the colonial 
territories, 

What better way to launch their bid 
than in a National Conference under the 
pretentious title: Black People in Britain: 
The way forward. All the old faces were 
there. Former CARD chairman David 
Pitt, now Lord Pitt, took the chair. Former 
CARD executives Ranjanna Ash, Jocelyn 


John Powell, head of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunities Commission in the 
USA would tell us about the American 
experience; indeed the experience of how 
the black American fared within the 
American state. ' 

Lord Pitt, opens the conference and 
sketches the programme and policy: more . 
black teachers; more blacks should become 
shop stewards and trade union officials; 


Se 


will succumb, hoping that their militant The consistency of the facist presence 


Qe stances will somehow purify their corrupt always makes it appear that the interests 
yO practices. of the black middle class and that of the 
Ww Indeed the whole tone of the confer- black working class are one and the same. 
o” ence was militant. Hardly suprising. In In this Enoch Powell has served the 
Xs 1965, lacking confidence, new to the black middle class well. With the demise 
Y game, lobbying and exchanges were car- of Powell, black workers have been in- 
ried out in polite and courtly terms. Not creasingly rejecting the mediating role of 
councils and into Parliament (we are inthe so today. Strengthened by the militancy the race professionals. Not one import- 
House of Lords already); more black of the mass of blacks, they demanded where —_ ant struggle waged by black workers in 
magistrates, some black judges and more before they pleaded. And they will get the last five years has resorted to the race 
black policemen; in short bringing some their demands too, in the same form and professionals for assistance. They haven’t 
colour to the white power structure. The _ with the same content that their fore- given up though; the conference represents 
nascent middle classes advanced their runners gained independence in the col- the first stage in a desperate come back 
programme for full and total expansion. onial areas. attempt. 


And so they continued for three days. 
More anti-discriminatory legislation — to 
be drafted no doubt by black lawyers; 
more pre-school playgroups; more 
nurseries, housing associations, cooperat- 
ives, small businesses; more this, more 
that — more of everything. All of which 
was dominated by the call for financial 
aid; all of which a mighty black bureau- 
cracy would control. 

Parent bashing was the order of the day. 
‘Parents did not pay enough attention 
to the progress of their children at school, 
they did not participate in community 
matters; they worked too much over-time 
etc.’ Would the conference call for the 
shortening of the working day? Certainly 
not, that would mean stirring up the 
hornet’s nest which would involve the 
massive mobilization of blacks. No chance. 

When any social grouping in society is 
in the final stage of its development there 
are always those who make that last 
journey under loud shouts of protests. 
They were there too. Dissenting on this 
_ issue, heckling on that, passing a few mil- 
itant resolutions, but in the end they 
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owe ue t oO th e We nowhere implied, though ITV tried 
to give that impression, that working on & 
) k VW | London Transport is a shameful activity om 
Blac age ess or that it was through ‘shame’ that Mrs. % 
On Friday 3ist January and Friday 7th Febr- Rowe’s daughters have gone in for teach-_—_ibution of Professor Terence Morris, &% 
uary London Television broadcast on the Today ing. Moral attitudes rarely determine em- criminologist, who said that the host Up, 


programme, a documentary on ‘Black Youth 
and Mugging’. Below we review both progra- 
mmes as part of our campaign to assist in the 
establishing of the power of the Black Wageless 
in British society. 

- ITV’s TODAY programme on ‘Mugging 
in Brixton’ started with three young black 
men silhouetted in the best IR A—coverage 
tradition, talking to an interviewer who 
stressed the point that some of them could 
earn upto a hundred pounds a week through 
their beat and grab tactics. The programme 
took no pains to point out that in ninety— 
nine per cent of the cases of ‘mugging’ the 
tactic is not so much beat and grab, but 
filch and walk: what black youth call 
‘peagoing’. The programme posed altern- 
atives —- more punishment or more comp- 
assion, and directed those it interviewed 
into this unhelpful blind alley of argum- 
ent. Their approach brought so much pro- 
test and comment from the social comm- 
issars of Brixton, that TODAY decided to 
run a second in the series, an unusual prac- 
tice, calling in a second round of inter- 
viewees for a talk session the following 
Friday (7th Feb.) 


ITV interviewed us in the first round in . 


response to our document on the wageless 
and the police (available free from our 
office). We had our spot on the pre— 
recorded programme. Commander 
Marshall of Scotland Yard was seen and 
heard accusing ‘subversive magazines’ and 
extremist groups of spreading rumours, 
propaganda and unhelpful attitudes. The 
film then cut to Race Today, an interview 
presumably with one such magazine. 

Of the ten or so questions they asked 
us, they included two or three and left the 
impression that a) we were against mugging 
and b) we had in some way said that the 
blacks who worked on London Transport 
ought to be ashamed of themselves. Pred- 
ictably, ITV produced Mrs. Muriel Rowe 
a bus conductress for London Transport 
and the mother of two teachers on the 
next programme to say that she was proud 


of working hard and of holding down a job 


in London Transport to be able to help 
her children to better their employment 
prospects by becoming teachers or lawyers 
or doctors. 

Mrs. Rowe, far from contradicting 
our contentions, encapsulated them in 
direct experience. Our case, as anyone may 
may see from the document we’ve publ- 
ished, rests on the position that the black 
population is increasingly refusing to 
accept the jobs that society allocates to 
us. The younger blacks are not merely 
aware of the slavery of the process of 
shit work, they are increasingly aware of 
their collective potential as work refusers 
and consequently as wageless members of 
a class. 


ployment potential. People work when 
they must and refuse when they can. 

The programme managed to project 
one dimension of the phenomenon. Com- 
mander Marshall and Inspector Owen 
Kelly of the Brixton police agreed that the 
problem of purse-snatching, the social 
nuisance of ex-policemen’s wives being 
manhandled and their money taken, 
could not be solved by police methods. 
The programmes were in a sense an att- 
empt to take the phenomenon out of the 
files of crime, and put it into the in-tray 
of political problems on the Home Sec- 
retary’s desk. (We héar now that Roy 
Jenkins is to visit the ‘community in the 
near future). 

In accepting the invitation to appear 
on the box, always a risky business, we 
were merely extending our boast that we 
have something to say about the pheno- 
menon of the behaviour of the particular 
section of the wageless which nobody 
else would say. We were right. The Pro- 
gramme assembled blacks and whites in 
the community who started from Com- 
mander Marshall’s contention that the 
police had done what they could and the 
ball was now in the court of society at 
large. 

There was Michael Harris the black 
youth worker who thought that self- 
education for blacks was a possible sol- 
ution. 

Question: What would they teach them- 
selves? 

There was Brian Harvey the probat- 
ion officer who recognised that all the 
crime they were talking about had to do 
with money and therefore with the 
means of survival in this society away 
from the family — ‘employment opport- 
unities are low and the young are con- 
fused, insecure and subsequently irratio- 
nal’. 

Question: Is there really a shortage of 
jobs on London Transport and in the 
trolley-pushing trades of London Hospi- 
tals?And is a refusal to accept the crush- 
ing routines of this work a measure of 
confusion or merely of a politically ver- 
satile cunning? 

There was Valerie Howarth the Lam- 
beth Social Worker who noted that 
Brixton was to get £110, 000 of the six 
million allocated for problem blacks and 
that urban planning was going to pour 
money into Brixton soon. 

Question: Did the power of social work- 
ers produce the money, and is it to be 
used for increasing the employment pot- 
ential of blacks? 

Perhaps the most perceptive comment, 
and one that framed the omitted presp- 
ective of the programme, was the contr- 


society ought to be grateful fhat the 
problem of survival that the young wage- 
less have is still regarded as a problem of 
crime. He recognized that the impulse to 
gather a livelihood from the community 
through criminal activity was a response 
to social injustice (somewhat different 
from social deprivation which the rest 
harped upon), a response which had a 
political potential which the society 
would not be able to contain. The pre- 
sent struggles in Northern Ireland bear 
this out! 

It is at this point that we would have 
wished to come in. Or shall we say that 
it is at this point that we begin to have 
a view of the behaviour of young blacks 
as a section of the working class with a 
power peculiar to themselves and to their 
history. 

The programme never got to this point. 
The most it did was give an opportunity 
to the ‘socially concerned’ to indulge the 
their sob-story politics. In contrast to 
ITV, we have committed ourselves to 
looking at the phenomenon of ‘beagoing 
in its political context, not in relationship 
to the cruelty of the police but in the 
context of the role of the police in the 
cycle of employment and refusal of em- 
ployment; not in the context of increa- 
sing the employment potential of the 
individual but describing and analysing 
the limits of the individual’s power when 
pitted against the social reality. It is the 
realisation of the limits of individual 
power that generates collective organis- 
ation for a purpose. That purpose may at 
one stage in the development of a comm- 
unity be merely survival, but at the same 
time that process of survival becomes 
more than an individual act and begins to 
generate a reaction from the various ag- 
encies of the state machine. The part- 
icular programme and the particular re~ 
ports, publicity and flow of money 
around ‘mugging’ is an admission that the 
state is regrouping and rethinking its 
stance on a revolt which it takes seriously. 

ITV’s approach, coupled with that of 
the police and of Marcus Lipton the 
Labour MP who had absolutely nothing 
to say on the programme, is tantamount 
to an admission that on one front the po- 
lice have failed and will continue to fail. 
Very few sections of the working class 
can boast of having inflicted such a blow 
on the law enforcement agency of the 
capitalist state. Very few commentators 
or activists have rallied to realise its sig- 
nificance, or to chart the direction and 
potential of this section of the black pop- 
ulation. Through the pages of our journal 
coupled with a sustained political camp- 
aign, we intend to do just that. 
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Portuguese 
Africa: The New 
Reality 


by Lawrence J. Sakarai 


Portugal is the last country to main- 
tain colonies in Africa. For years it 
has been fighting a bloody and ex- 
pensive war with guerilla groups in 
the African territories: Angola, 
Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau. The 
downfall of Caetano’s autocratic 
regime and the rise of the present 


military—backed and more democ- 
ratic government is a direct result 
of this war. Now Portugal is freeing 
the colonies. But will these new 
countries (tied as they economically 


-are to countries like America, Britain, 


West Germany and France) be really 
free? 


A certain definite reality dictates Portu- 
gal’s new thinking: negotiating for peace 
and ‘independence’ to her African colonies. 
The old reality is obvious: more than 
300,000 French francs per day has been 
spent on staying and fighting in Africa. 
More than 50 per cent of Portugal’s bud- 
get went into the ‘little war’ in 1970. 
Portugal’s military expenditure in Africa 
was more than 43.1 per cent of its total 
public expenditure. 

Left to herself, Portugal, an impover- 
ished semi-feudal, semi-colonial country, 
would not have been able to face the 
onslaught and havoc of the guerillas. 
Compared with the rest of Europe, Port- 
ugal’s position is wretched — more than 
40 per cent of her population is illiterate, 
it has the lowest annual income per head 
in Europe and one of the highest inciden- 
ces of TB in Western Europe. The com- 
mon man bears the brunt of the war — 
the price of fish, an important item in the 
Portuguese diet, has gone up by 86.9 per 
cent; vegetables by 63 per cent. 


Stage-Directed War 

International finance capital dominates 
the economic life of Portugal and, hence, 
Portuguese Africa. Foreign domination 
over Portugal’s African colonies comes 
through giant imperialist monpolies and 
Portuguese monpolies which are subordi- 
nates of these giants. For the apparent use 
of the Azores base alone, the US loans it 
vast sums of money — Portugal also gets 
£100 million from the US and £400 mil- 
lion from NATO sources and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Dev- 
elopment. Add to this the defence tax 
paid by the monopolies operating in Por- 
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tuguese Africa (most of them pay up to 
30 per cent of their profits as ‘protec- 
tion tax’) and one gets a distinct view of 
the part imperialist finance plays in Portu- 
gal’s affairs. 

What is apparent is that the ‘little war’ 
was stage-directed by the imperialists 
with their financial baton. 

But all this is part of the old reality 


where tactics of terror were the leitmotiv 
of a blatant colonial script. It is to the 
credit of the guerillas that the principal 
imperialism has hastily reconstructed its 
plan and its lines. This has in effect meant 
removing some of the principal actors on 
the scene, negotiating a new style of 
exploitation and infusing a certain neo- 
colonial life-line into the entire plot so as 
to maintain imperialism’s vulture-like 
continuity. There was simply no alterna- 
tive. Portugal’s dictatorship collapsed 
when the strings were severed. The new 
junta hastily and noisily began negotia- 
tions with the guerillas. 

Again, there were no alternatives — 
either negotiate into existence an appar- 
ent independence or be confronted by a 
continuing, progressively expanding 
guerilla struggle. Here a none-tob-subtle 
neo-colonial thinking is contradictorily 
combined with ‘independence’. But this 
is the new reality — i.e. to negotiate for 
the continued presence of the monopo- 
lies, the plantations and the white land- 
owning agricultural class — all potentially 
agents of neo-colonialism, all-powerful 
and, at present, an apparently inextricable 
part of the economies of Guinea-Bissau, 
Mozambique and Angola. 

- Owning practically the entire modern 
sector in Guinea-Bissau and controlling 
huge estates is one of Portugal’s principal 
monpolies — the Companhia Uniao Fabril 
(CUF). CUF used to supply Portugal with 
cheap imports for Portuguese exports — 
the terms of trade fixed in order to turn 
the balance of payment as favourable as 
possible to Portugal. 

International capital is involved in this 
impoverished country with over 90 per 
cent of the stagnating economy depen- 
ding on oilseeds and oil. Rice, the staple 
diet, is imported from Portugal. The chief 
crops are peanuts, coconuts and palm oil. 
Timber, hides and skins, groundnuts and 
palm-oil kernels, are traditional exports. 
Agriculture is the mainstay of such eco- 
nomic life that persists. 

Finally, Guinea-Bissau has to cope 
with the problem of her 3,000 whites, 
the 0.3 per cent of assimilados and the 
Fula tribe who are intensely loyal to the 
Portuguese. The Portuguese have been 
courting the Fula for long — they built 
them mosques and flew them to Mecca. 
They were armed by the Portuguese and 
formed into militias to fight against 
PAIGC — the national liberation move- 
ment. The assimilados are a small but 
privileged class and are culturally assimi - 
lated ‘black Portuguese’. 


The white immigrants in Portugal’s 
African colonies are by far the most 
dominant class. They maintain strong 
links with Portugal and are potentially a 
subversive neo-colonialist force. A. 
Figueiredo, a Portuguese Democrat, sta- 
ted of them: ‘For many Portuguese set- 
tlers who had been living in impoverished 
conditions in Portugal, the exploitation 
of Africans became a morally acceptable 
expedient; many of them — rebels in 
Portugal — became agents of repression 
in Africa.’ 

Mozambique has a fairly large number 
of whites who have come in through 
settlement schemes initiated by the Por- 
tuguese: ‘to whiten the African bush’. 
The gross annual income of white farmers 
in two of these schemes — i.e. Limpopo 
Valley and the Revue Basin — is 30,000 
escudos. This is far more than the few 
token Africans, who are also taken into 
the scheme, earn. 

Much has gone into creating this white 
aristocratic landowning class. In 1968, 
40 million escudos were allocated for 
the clearing and levelling of 10,500 hec- 
tares for white settlement. As each far- 
mer got 100 hectares of cleared land, 
this meant 380,950 escudos per settler. 
In addition, a white settler got a further 
150 hectares of uncleared land, a house, 
25 head of cattle and financial assistance 


during the first year. 


Whilst the blatant intention is to 
constitute these colonates (i.e. settle- 
ment schemes) into an expanding sector 
of the colonial economy and hence create 
a new link in the chain of exploitation of 
the indigenes, these colonates achieve 
much more. They strengthen the colonial 
structure of the economies of Angola, 
Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau, have 
adverse effects on the ‘free labour’ mar- 
ket and, all in all, are the tools of the 
impoverishment of the African people. 


Africans on Subsistence 

With almost the entire black population 
existing on subsistence farming, cultiva- 
ting maize, manioc, rice, peanuts, millet 
and potatoes — all on tiny patches of 
land — and with only one per cent of the 
land cultivated, the position that the 
white farming class occupies becomes 
more apparent. All major agricultural 
products are plantation crops. Tea, grown 
on 375,000 acres of land, is entirely a 
white-owned venture. The exports for 
1967 reached £9 million. 

Industry, as well, is directly or indirec- 
tly controlled by the Portuguese, South 
African, Italian and British capital — it is 
international finance capital which in 
effect controls Mozambique. Heavy 
investments in Mozambique’s industrial 
sector have established export-oriented 
industries. 

Coal production (350,000 tons) is 
dominated by the companies. Iron-ore 
deposits (360,000 million tons) are to be 
exploited by a Japanese company which 


has planned to invest $50 million in the 
industry, oil prospecting is being actively 
pursued by US, F rench, German and 
South African companies. New deposits 
of manganese, radioactive minerals, asbes- 
tos, iron, diamonds and natural gas can- 
not go into production without heavy 
investments. In spite of all this interna- 
tional financial activity (or rather because 
of it), the economy is in the doldrums. 
The 1968 balance-of-payments deficit 
stood at $11,183,600. 

This is the smallest part of Mozam- 
bique’s troubles. Her primary diffculty is 
how to cope with the massive penetration 
of the monopolies. Take for instance the 
Cahorra Bossa project. Initially, Portugal 
conceived the scheme to involve the 
imperialists in Mozambique so as to give 
them a vested interest in the fight against 
the guerillas. The vested interest remains 
and the threat now will be to independent 
Mozambique. 

Cahorra Bossa is a hydro-electric dam 
project being built on the Zambezi river 
near Tete. The project at this stage is 
estimated to cost $300 million. In 1963, 
the Salazar Government talked of it as 
being a £2.5 million project. The contract 
to construct the project was awarded to 
the Zambezi Consortium (ZAMCO). In- 
volved in ZAMCO are Siemens, Telefun- 
ken, Brown Boveri, Hotchief and J.M. 
Voight — all from West Germany; Cogo- 
lex and CCGE from France; English Elec- 
tric from Britain; and CTA and Vecor 
from South Africa. The project has 
sparked off an extensive iron and steel 
survey around Beira. One of South Africa’s 
leading mining houses, General Mining 
and Finance Corporation Ltd., is also 
involved in the project. Another South 
African monopoly, the Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, is 
engaged in prospecting in and around 
Tete. 


The US Dominates 

What is of crucial importance is that 
ultimately the US dominates or is heavily 
involved in.all these monopolies. The US 
shares in foreign investments were 45 

per cent in France (1962); 34 per cent in 
Germany (1964) and 72 per cent in Bri- 
tain (1962). These shares have increased 
since, 

Further, what is clearly apparent here 
is that, through one monopoly, all the 
imperialist monpolies are involved in 
Mozambique. Nkrumah aptly observed 
these interconnections: ‘These are the 
forces that link with the South African, 
Rhodesian, Congo, Angolan and Mozam- 
bique mining magnates and industrialists 
and we see them now entering the dev- 
lopment projects of many of the new 
African states, hiding their identity be- 
hind government and international agen- 
cies, whose real charatter is at once 
exposed when their applications are 
examined.’ 

When completed, the C.B. Project will 


be the largest of its kind in Africa — a 
two-million kilowatt station capable of 
producing some 17 billion kilowatt hours 
of electricity a year compared with 
Aswan Dam’s capability of 10 billion 
kilowatt hours annually. The dam will 
operate at a working cost of US 0.35 
cents per kilowatt. This would make it 
the cheapest plant in Africa. The princi- 
pal beneficiary of this project will be 
South Africa, which will consume by far 
the largest number of kilowatts. Rhodesia 
also stands to benefit from the project. 

What the new government in Mozam- 
bique is going to inherit are imperialist 
monopolies which dominate the econo- 
mic life of the country. The most ob- 
vious economic policy that will come 
into existence is partial nationalisation 
of monopolies. Whichever way one looks 
at it and on whatever basis (i.e. 50-50 
or 60-40), it means, basically, sharing the 
fruits of exploitation. Nationalisation 
serves these foreign interests well — it 
assures them of safe investments and 
profits. Further, they do not have to 
maintain an armed force to protect their 
interests — the new governments become 
the guardians of neo-colonialism. 

Like Mozambique, Angola’s economy 
is primarily agricultural. Eighty-four 
per cent of the population live in rural 
areas cultivating corn, sugar, beans, rice 
and cassava. The country’s chief exports 
are: cofffee, diamonds, iron ore, oil, 
sugar and cotton. 

Angola is Africa’s second largest 
producer of coffee — it is the major 
commodity produced and the main crop 
exported — i.e. it accounts for 50 per 
cent of Angola’s foreign exchange. It is 
grown on white plantations, ranging 
from large companies, employing tlou- 
sands, down to the family plantations 
with only a score of workers where the 
owner combines agriculture and minor 
trade. 

Finance capital dominates all indus- 
tries and plantations in Angola. Dia- 
monds which account for 12 per cent of 
the exports is mined by the powerful 
Diamang Company. Diamang (i.e. the 
Companhia de Diamente, de Angola) 
was established jointly with US, Belgium 
and British capital. The company received 
from Portugal the sole monopoly right 
to prospect and work the diamond fields 
throughout the Angolan territory. 


Diamond Exports 

In 1968, Angola exported 1,503,434 

carats of diamonds valued at 1,361,761,000 
escudos. All the diamonds went to Portu- 
gal where there is a diamond-cutting 
Diamang subsidiary in Lisbon. Now the 

US and other investors are also prospec- 

ing for diamonds. 

Iron mining is another important 
industry. The Cassings Mines — which 
mines highgrade ores — belong to the 
Companhia Mineira do Lobito (SARL) — ; 
the leading iron-ore producer in Angola. 


The Krupp group of Essess, various Ger- 
man, Danish, Austrian and US banks 
work together with the Companhia. This 
is the consortium of international firms 
which signed a $45 million contract with 
Mineira for the exploitation of extensive 
deposits at Cassina in the south of the 
province. 

Oil, the second most important acti- 
vity in Angola, is exploited by two com- 
panies — PETROFINA and Cabinda Gulf 
Oil Co. Both Companies are allied to 
Chase National Bank, National City 
Bank and Standard Oil — all US monopo- 
lies. 

Prior to 1962, monopolies had not 
penetrated Angola — Portugal barred 
foreign investments in her “Overseas 
Provinces’. The ban was lifted in 1962 
and foreign capital was allowed into 
Portugal’s African colonies. Liberal tax 
and customs duty exemptions and high 
priority for transference of profits brought 
foreign monopolies rushing into Angola. 
Then, recent investments have accounted 
for important oil discoveries, building of 
storage facilities, an aluminium plant, a 
sugar mill, a cellulose plant, factories for 
dyes, petroleum, plastics, the processing 
of frozen meats and refrigeration storage 
plants. 

Monopoly penetration into Angola’s 
industry has brought an apparent growth 
of 13 per cent per annum.in industrial 
production. But all this apparent prosper- 
ity is enjoyed by 5.8 per cent of the 
population — i.e. the whites of Angola. 
There is a huge concentration of immi- 
grant whites in the cities of Angola — 
bustling centres compared to the stagna- 
ting inland areas. 

The white aristocratic farming class is 
another effective neo-colonial force. 
Much has gone into cultivating this force. 
The CELA scheme which cost over 1,000 
million escudos has settled 500 white 
families and has also created the nucleus 
of 2,000 prosperous Portuguese farmers 
between Luanda and Noa Lisboa. The 
Matala Scheme on the Cunene River has 
provided irrigated fields to 2,000 white 
farmers. 

Thus, when independence comes to 
Angola, the new government will face 
much the same problems as Mozambique. 
The massive monopolies cannot just be 
partially nationalised, the white immi- 
grants will have to be put down and a 
definite policy will have to be laid down 
for more than 37,873 assimilados — the 
black bourgeoisie which has sold its 
birthright to the Portuguese. 

With independence the struggle, far 
from ceasing, may be said to have only 
begun. 
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~ On a Friday, towards the end of Jan- 
uary, management at Imperial 
Typewriters in Leicester, called a meet- 
ing of the enitre workforce to tell them 
that the factory had to be closed down. 
There were different reactions to the 
decision : some cheered, some were 
shocked, the Guardian (Jan. 3lst) rep- 
orted the women cried. Sharda Behn, a 
member of the original Strike Committee 
had this to say: 

“A week earlier Management told us that 
they were going to stop making electrical type 
writers but that they would take most of us 
into the section that produces the Model 80 
manual typewriters. So there were rumours 
going around that there might be some redund 
ancies. Then on Friday we were all called at 
3.30 in the afternoon. Bob Kirk, one of the 
managers who addressed the meeting, said they 
had decided to close the factory down because 
they are losing money. We were all shocked - 
nobody expected it. He told us he didn’t want 
any questions from us and that we could all go 
home early. He said if we had any questions 
we should ask our shop stewards on Monday. 
The meeting lasted for only about 5 minutes- 
and then we were told to go home. There was 
no time to discuss anything. 

Many of us will find it difficult to get an- 
other job in Leicester. I think many people 
will have to move to other cities. Nobody here 
wants to employ Imperial Typewriter workers - 
especially those of us who went on strike. 

At the meeting the first response, particul- 
arly from the women and the younger workers 
was , ‘So what, close the place down’, But it’s 
really not that simple. We have to think of 
what’s going to happen next. How we’re going 
to live. Of course I’m worried about losing the 
job - who knows where I’ll get another? It 
would be wrong to say it is an Asian problem 
we’re not the only people affected. Some white 
men at the factory have been there for 30 
years. Many of them will find it difficult to 


another job at their age. And without muc! 
education and no other qualifications (some of 


them have never even seen London), how will they 


they manage? I was talking to an elderly white 
man the other day. He said ‘Why are you 
worried? You’re young and I’m sure you'll find 
another job. But who will employ an old man 
like me?... 


Imperial Typewriters is closing down. The American—based monopoly, Litton International, who bought over 
the British—owned company in 1968, say they are running at a loss and so plan to move to Germany (where there _ 


I care that the factory is closing down - I 
have to. Apart from the children there are four 
of us living in this house - my sister-in-law 
does the housework so she doesn’t earn any 
money, and the rest of us try somehow to pay 
the monthly mortgage. Once I’m out of a job 
things are going to become impossible. As a 
single woman with 3 children I would get only 
£19.50 from Social Security. Many of the mar- 
ried women at the factory only pay half- 
stamps so they won’t get anything at all. At 
least all the men will get the full unemployment 
benefit. I pay the full stamp because I’m a 
widow, but not many others do. So the women 
will be worse off in a way. The younger people 
on the other hand are less worried. Not many 
of them have found other jobs yet, but they 
don’t worry too much. They say, ‘something 
will turn up’. There are whole families work- 
ing at the factory — in some cases five people 
from the same family work at Imperials, and 
financially they are going to lose a lot”. 

News of the closure has provoked a 
mixed response from the workers. Differ- 
ent sections are affected in different ways 
and to different degrees. Some have more 


to lose than others but the Asian commun- 


ity in Leicester will un-doubtedly be hit 
the hardest. For everyone the withtrawal 
of the wage means.a serious economic 
crisis and the chances of re-employment 
in Leicester at this time are particularly 
slim. A recent editorial in the Leicester 
Mercury tells us that, 

... jobs are in shortening supply. Leic- 
ester could well be facing its darkest 
industrial hour for many a year...... 
Ripples. will spread from Imperial. Sub— 
contractors will be hit. Small businesses 
in the area will suffer and the work— 
force that is redundant will be the 
hardest hit.” 

However, the editor concludes that 
‘Leicester will survive the disaster. . .”’ 
Leicester no doubt will survive, and so 
will British capital —with a little help 
from it’s friends. 

Following fast on the heels of the ann- 
ouncement that the factory would be 
closed the Department of Employment 
got busy and sent a team of their advisors 


! as : into the factory to assist the workers to - 


find alternative employment. It would 
appear they have very little to offer. 
Sharda told us: 


“They offered me different kinds of things 
which are very different from what I’m doing 
now. Other women who have been to see them 
say the same thing. They offer us jobs like 
cleaning, nursing, work in small hosiery factories 
and so on, I said I wanted training to be a typist 
I’ve heard the money for typing is quite good - 
and I asked them for a breakdown of what all- | 
owances I get and it works out to be about £30 


because I have three children. It’s not much 
money really and I haven’t yet decided what I 


want to do. 

Some people in the factory are saying they 
will re-open again in a couple of months after 
all of us are gone — the people who they think 
are the trouble makers. Personally I think they 
really do want to close the place down. 
Bromley and the other union people have been 
talking to them but I don’t think anything will 
change. The Americans are not interested in 
our problems or what we want. They have said 
they aren’t making enough profit here and 
want to goto Germany. What can the union 
do? Let alone bothering about us, the Amer- 
icans are not even bothered about Britain or 
British people. They are millionaires and have 
much moremoney than the English so why should 
they listen to Bromley or to Mr. Benn?....”’ 

Hasmukh Khetani also went along to 
the re-employment scheme to see what 
they had to offer: 

“I was thinking of going for a government 
training course when the factory closes, The 
employment people who came here are only 
offering labouring jobs and that sort of thing. 

Even if you tell them what you want to do 

they don’t listen. A person in my section wan- 

ted to go to a clerical job and they told him to 

take a labourer’s job but he wouldn’t accept 

the degradation. Even with the training course 

they say, ‘O.K., you can go for twelve weeks , 

but nobody can learn much from only 12 weeks 
training, and after that they just throw you 
down the drain. Another friend of mine who 
left Imperial after the strike went for this 
government training on a Capstan machine. He 
was promised that if he didn’t think that the 
12 weeks was enough they would give him 
another six months and also find him a job. 
But at the end of the 12 weeks they said, 
‘That’s it’, They didn’t find him a job and he’s 
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are currently 150,000 unemployed immigrant workers). The Transport and General Workers’ Union, who are 
currently engaged in talks with the Government, are demanding nationalisation. 

The fact that news of the closure has received more than detailed attention in the national media has less to 
do with the numbers of workers involved (Hull: 1,400, Leicester: 1,600): but everything to do with the fact that 
Imperial Typewriters was placed firmly on the map during a remarkable 14—week strike by Asian workers at the 
Leicester factory last year. For the Asian working class in Leicester, the strike at Imperial had far reaching 
effects. In the months that fcllowed, there were a whole series of strikes by Asian workers all over the city — Barr- 
ington Products, Delta Moulding, Dunlop and Kennilworth Components — to mention a few. 


During the months May to June, Race Today recorded the events of the Imperial strike. Six months later, with 
the factories on the verge of closure, we spoke again with those Asian workers and sketched the economic back- 
ground of this multi-national corporation. 

A lot has changed since the strike through their initiative and intervention, and the entire work-force has reaped 
the benefits. What was previously posed as a race question, is manifestly shown to be the class question — the 
international class question which the move to Germany illustrates. Now, with a premium on available jobs in 
Leicester, the work-force at Imperial is faced with how to get a living wage which at the moment is only available 


through the job. 
60 
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still unemployed. In my department nobody 
has got a job from this scheme they have set 
up even though three quarters of us have been 
for interviews. . . I for one will find it very dif- 
ficult. I’m probably on a blacklist throughout 
Leicester. Maybe I’ll go to London or some- 
where down there. ... .” 

Khetani told us about a friend of his 
who left the factory to look for another 
job. At one interview he was asked whe- 
ther he had participated in the strike at 
Imperial. He said, he hadn’t. But not 
content with his word the employer sent 
him back to get a letter from manage- 
ment verifying that he had ‘not at any 
stage’ been on strike. 

With the impending closure has come 
the political and economic pressure and 
also the process of down-grading. The 
choice the large majority of workers have 
is not between one job and another, but 
between low pay and lower pay. The 
only available jobs are those which white 
workers and an increasing number of 
black workers, are refusing to do. They 
are jobs largely in the service industries 
and in the un-skilled lower-paid sectors 
of industry in general. The spectre of 
nationalisation has placed the union at 
Imperial once again in control of the 
work-force since they are the ones in con- 
control of negotiations. On this Khethani 
said: 

“T have no confidence in what the union 
is saying. At a Union meeting in the factory we 
passed a resolution to go down to London and 
lobby parliament during the talks. At the meet- 
ing Bromley was all for it but then he cancel- 
led the whole thing. I think he got scared. The 
Union don’t want any militancy. I think they 
called off the lobby because they were meet- 
ing the Yankees and they were scared the Yan- 
kees would walk out before they got a favour- 
able response from them. Bromley talks too 
much. He says this will be done and that will 
be done, but in the end I wouldn’t be surprised 
if nothing is done . . . if we had gone to Lon- 
don and met those other workers from Hull, I 
think we could have started something”’. 

But there is more at stake than simp- 
ly the loss of a particular job and the 
wage that goes with it. The 14-week strike 


completely changed the balance of forces 
within the factory. At the end of it the 
strikers had won more money for them- 


selves and incidentally for others in the 
factory, and more power also, as the 
union became increasingly irrelevant. 
““Over these last months, some older peop- 
le-at the factory thought we were going too far. 
They said ‘But what’s wrong with these people? 
They don’t want to work at all’. And it’s true. 
Some people used to finish working at 3.0-dock 
(the factory closes at 5) and then spend the 
rest of the time doing whatever they wanted. 
Previously if we finished our work we were 
sent to another section and we couldn’t say 
‘no’. At that time the bonus system worked 
only for our own jobs so if we went to work 
at another department it was for nothing. But 
after the strike not only could we go to the 
toilet as often as we liked, we could even go 
out. A girl I know went up to her foreman and 
said ‘I’m thirsty, can I go out to buy a coke’, 
Straight away he said ‘yes’. Another man was 
telling me that in his department a job that 
normally took 10 minutes to complete was now 
taking two days. He was angry about something 
and told me this in passing. He had been tell- 
ing me how they don’t listen to anyone and 
don’t like to work at all. Then, just before 
Christmas some Germans came over to inspect 
the plant. We had heard the Americans wanted 
to change the present management and were 
thinking of replacing it with a German one. 
When they arrived in my section some people 
were talking, some were eating, and others 
were just walking up and down and out of the 
room doing nothing, It was the Friday before 
Christmas so nobody really was working. The 
Germans were shocked. They couldn’t believe 
it. In some departments word got around that 
they were coming and the foreman told the 
women to at least pretend that they were wor- 
king. He told everyone to get:back to their 
machines. But still, on the whole, the Germans 
were very annoyed. When they went back 
they said in their report that the English man- 
agement in Leicester was the worst they had 
ever seen and the most inefficient. There is no 
management in Leicester, he said. After that, 
some of the foremen were also quite annoyed, 
They said, ‘we told you to at least pretend 
that you are working. But no, you prefer to 
run up and down so everyone can see that 
you're not working.’ Also people had become 


more careless, especially those who assemble 
the electric typewriters. I used to find up to 
100 mistakes when I was testing them in one 
machine! That’s the truth. The typewriters 
made here are really bad. Don’t ever buy one. 
Get a German one, Recently Canada sent an 
entire order back. Thousands of typewriters 
end up coming back. I’m not surprised the 
Americans have had enough. But i agree with 
the Germans — it’s all management’s fault. 
Look at the stupid way they behaved during 
our strike. Now, all kinds of things go on. One 
day a complete electric typewriter disappeared, 
Someone took it. Outside it’s worth about £300, 
That too the Germans said was bad managem- 
ent”, (Sharda Behn). 
Khetani added: 

“Militancy is very high these days in the 
factory, especially with the women. The fore- 
manornobody can’t push you around.I’ll give 
you an example: Three or four women were 
feeling cold in the factory one day and they 
stopped work, They, stopped the whole line. 
The foreman the supervisor and then Bob Kirk 
started coming to talk to these women, but it 
was only when the temperature was raised that 
the women started working. These things are 
begining to happen all the time.” 

And on management: 

“They say they can’t sell the typewriters. 
Well, that’s their problem quite frankly. It’s 
not our problem. They give us a target for pro- 
ducing machines which we have been producing, 
They say the design is no good, but that’s not 
our fault either. They are blaming the workers 
but I totally disagree with that. During the 
strike we maintained that Management was no 
good. The only thing they are after is money- 
profit, and they regarded us before the strike 
as percentages, not people’’. 

The above description of day to day 
life in the factory now is an indication of 
what was not possible before. Previously 
every second from clock-in to clock-out 
belonged to the boss, and it was the wo- 
men who were most aware of this. For 
them, the hours they spent at the fact- 
ory, was only part of their total working 
day (see Race Today July ‘74). Being 
the central power of the strike force, they 
were able to ensure that the struggle for 
more time for themselves (in the form of 
tea breaks, toilet breaks étc.) was given 


equal priority with the struggle for more 
money. In short, they eased their working 
day, and in all but formal terms shortened 
their working week. 

Other workers we spoke to told us that, 
after the strike, in spite of the Union’s 
seemingly reformed attitude towards 
Asian workers, power in the factory was 
rooted firmly on the shop floor. ‘‘We 
didn’t need the Union’’, said Prem Singh, 
“we were dealing with every dispute ourselves,” 

The Union’s speedy intervention in this 
new situation has pre-empted any auton- 
omous organisation among those Asian 
workers who are now witnessing the pro- 
cess of their specific interests being sub- 


merged in the ‘general interest’. For them, 


the loss of the job at Imperial means the 
loss of money for sometime to come. 


“I would definitely fight to get more money 


out of them but I can’t do it alone. Everyone 
must fight together if we are to get anywhere. 
The problem is that the white workers who 
have been there much longer than us — some 
as long as 30 years - will get around £2,000 in 
redundancy pay under the present system. This 
is why redundancy money is not an issue with 


them. They want to save their jobs. It’s only the 


Asians who would fight for more money be- 
cause we are getting very little. With my 3 years 
of service I’ll get only about £60.” ( Sharda 
Behn) 

Needless to say, the Union doesn’t 
think the issue of redundancy pay is a 


priority. So if the jobs can’t be saved (and 


saving jobs is right now the Unions nati- 
onal strategy for warding off Britain’s 
economic crisis’) then it doesn’t matter 
that Asians get low serverance pay. 

“Many of us are very annoyed about this 
but Bromley said he was told that if we make 
too much noise the compensation plan will be 
scrapped altogether”’. 

The emphasis of the Union is on the 
job, not money, and their appeal for nat- 
ionalisation has so far not yet met with any 
promises of State subsidies, or of a State 
take-over. The Government is weighing 
up the odds. Either the industry must be 
‘financially viable’ or else a take-over 
must be politically necessary. Imperial 


Typewriters is probably not a sound fin- 
ancial investment. However, the Gover- 
nment has not so far taken over profit 
industries — only those that were making 
a loss, eg. Rolls-Royce, shipyards on the 
Upper Clyde, and are now considering 
Leylands, The British State will not, 
through ownership of Imperials be able 
to make a competitive intervention in 
this market unless there is massive auto- 
mation and diversification of products in 
both the Hull and Leicester plants. Of 
course nationalisation poses for the work- 
ers of these plants not only the change 
from one boss to another - but tlie que- 
stion of how much automation, on whose 
terms, diversification into what, and for 
whose benefit. In isolation, the workers 
of Imperial Typewriters (Briant Colour 
Printing also) cannot break from this 
cycle of capitalist production, or from 
the criteria of profit and productivity that 
govern it. If they fail to gain nationalisa- 
tion or even to summon the enthusiasm for 
it, it is not because of their weakness but 
because they remain isolated in this task 
of re-defining these criteria. 


The closure of Imperial Typewriters 
will mean more Asian workers on the 
Leicester labour market and, conseque- 
ntly more competition for the few low- 
paid jobs still available. Competition 
among ourselves means potentially less 
power for us all. There are currently 
6,000 women and men unemployed in 
Leicester and Imperial has shown that 
those empioyed today may not be tom- 
orrow. If most white workers in Leic- 
ester and some Asians too did not see the 
strike in May as being their concern, and 
still do not see that the closure at Imp- 
erials in Leicester is also their concern, 
they will inevitably find themselves pay- 
ing for the consequences. 


*‘Imperial’s Leicester factory is just 
a small dot on the world map hanging 
in Litton’s Beverley Hills offices. Com- 
pany chairman Glen MacDaniel would 
move out of Leicester and into another © 
part of the globe which offers pockets 


of cheap labour as soon as his company 
accountant tells him to. But what he 


needs is access not just to cheap labour, 
but also to the European market which 
his various European bases give him’’. 
(Race Today, July 1974). 


Eight months ago, this magazine 
paid a great deal of attention to the 
economic background of the strike at 
Imperial Typewriters, and in a lengthy 
review of some of the financial factors 
involved in the strike, we concluded 
our remarks on the company with the 
sentences quoted above. Today the 
3,200 workers employed at the Leices- 
ter and Hull branches of Imperial know | 
that the company accountant has in- 
deed decided to take the dot off the 
map on the company’s office wall. 

In the same month, 100 redundan- 
cies were announced in Leicester at 
Decca Radar. Over the past six months, — 
two major engineering companies have _ 
closed down; over the past twelve 
months, four thousand jobs have dis- 
appeared in textiles, three and a half 
thousand in clothing. 

Both industries are centred on the 
edst Midlands, as is the shoe industry, 
which last month alone laid off 526 
workers. Add to this the allied cut 
backs in the industries supplying textile 
and shoe components and services- 
many centred on Leicester — and the run: 
down in demand for work associated 
with the declining car industry (found- 
ries, engineering, assembly work etc) 
and the total effect on the black work 
force must provoke a serious challenge 
to black workers in that city. 

We have already noted that Litton’s 
bought Imperials in 1966 at a time when 
competition from foreign cheap-labour 
typewriters was not just a threat to 


_ Litton’s own American company 


Royals, but was also having an affect on 
Imperial itself. Profits had dropped 
through the ‘60s from half a million in 
1960 to just over £100,00 at the time of 
the take-over. Despite the opposition of 
some of the “patriotic” English share- 


- holders, Littons gained total control at 


a cost of £1.9m of a company whose 
property assets alone were worth £1.7m. 
Littons later closed down their factory 


. jn Hartford Connecticut and laid off all 


the workers there. It had become cheaper 
to build machines in their European and 
Asian subsidiaries and import them to the 
States than it was to build them in 
America. 

At that time, the Department of Trade 
and Industry were very generous with 
Litton. Despite the fact that the comp- 
any simply shipped a lot of old fashioned 
and out-dated machinery to the United 
Kingdom, they were given generous 
grants to set up the new factory in Hull — 
a ‘grey area’ for unemployment — and the 
normal import tariffs were waived so 
that the machinery could be brought in. 
Littons claim that their investment at 
that time amounted to £9m : the govern- 
ment were keen to help, not just because 
of the ‘employment problem’ but also 
because of the company’s contribution 
to exports — a dubious assumption as we 
shall see. A Queen’s award for exports 
was one of their prizes in 1970. 


Summer Strike 


The strike in 1974 lasted for three 
months, from May till the middle of 
July, and was highly effective in slowing 
down production. The company claimed 
that it was cut-back by 25%, the strikers 
say it was more like 50% : whatever the 
truth — and it led to Hull workers going 
on to a four day week — there is no 
doubt that it was hurting the company 
badly. In pursuit of a settlement, Littons 
sent over John.W Gilluly, President of 
Royal-Imperial, to get one at any cost. It 
was he who sat down round the table 


with Jack Jones and Brian Mather at the 
T&G conference at Llandudno and 
worked out the return-to-work formula. 
Gilluly told the Leicester Mercury's 
industrial reporter that world-wide demand 
for the company’s products was growing 
at 15% per annum. Obviously the company 
needed the factory back on line at virtu- 
ally any cost if they were not to slip back 
in the international market. But no sooner 
had Gilluly gone back to the States than 
the company received a bomb-shell ann- 
ouncement. In 1973, they had been ord- 
ordered by the Federal Trades Commiss- 
ion to sell off their German subsidary of 
Triumph Adler : the FTC argued that 
they were nearing a monopoly position 
in the typewriter market. At the end of 
July, an administrative judge accepted 
Litton’s appeal and overturned the FTC 
ruling. A process which usually takes 
years had been telescoped into months. 
Litton were now free to concentrate pro- 
duction on Germany if they so wished. 
Cheap labour and old Machines 
The economic rationale of Litton’s 
British operation was simple : cheap 
labour and cheap old-fashioned machines. 
Over the period 68 — 72, the labour force 
had doubled and turnover had trebled. 
While Litton positively encouraged the 
recruitment of Asian labour, (and the ef- 
fective divisions between the different 
nationalities on the shop floor), wages 
stayed low. This policy was helped by the 
active cooperation of the union. While 
wages remained low, the company could 
increase production, not by investing in 
sophisticated new machinery, but by 
bringing in new labour. As we demonst- 
rated in our July ‘74 issue, they constan- 
tly searched through the labour heirarchy 
for sources of cheaper and cheaper labour 
white immigrant men, black immigrant 


men black immigrant women etc. 
With the strike settlement, and the 


power it brought to all the workers in the 
factory, this equation went out of the 
window. Although labour was hardly 
well-paid, the promotions, the new rates 


of pay, the re-timing of jobs in workers’ 
favour, the increased militancy on the 
shop-floor, all combined to make sure 
that the old order was dead. Armed with 
the FTC judgement, Litton immediately 
made plans to start the shut-down. 

In August and September, they 
brought over management and engineers 
from Germany to see what could be 
learned from the Leicester and Hull op- 
erations, what machinery could be taken 
to Germany. The Germans were appalled 
at standards in Leicester. Parts which 
were missing were ignored by line mana- 
gement, completed typewriters were sent 
out with obvious faults. A whole consig- 
nment was sent back from Canada : every 
one was faulty. (This was nothing new : 
in 1973, the Consumers’ Association had 
reported on the electric Model 300 that 
insulation in some parts was simply by a 
layer of varnish. So bad was the machine 
that the company had to withdraw it al- 
together.) 


The Piratical approach : 
Transfer Pricing 


But this managerial inefficiency should 
not be confused with an overall policy 
carried out by Littons to shift production 
wherever profits can best be made. There 
is no doubt that the company is ineffic- 
ient within its own terms — profits this 
year internationally have supposedly 
dropped by 56%, largely due to incomp- 
etent management — but the overriding 
considerations are those of ruthless tac- 
tics and strategy. On occasion, this free- 
booting approaching has got the company 
into serious trouble. 

At present Van Nostrand (Litton’s 
educational publishing subsidiary) faces 
charges from the US Department of 
Justice for conspiring with, amongst 
others, Penguin Books and the Oxford 
University Press, to divide up the English. 
speaking publishing market. Last year, 
the company defrauded the US customs 
of $120,000 and faces 46 different 
charges. At the very beginning, Littons 
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was founded because company president 
Tex Thornton was thrown out of Hughes 
Aircraft for fiddling $46m out of the 
Department of Defence on phoney pur- 
chasing scandals. 

Part of this piratical approach has lain 
in Imperial’s own figures. The company 
has consistently claimed a loss in type- 
writer manufacture, thus freeing itself 
from paying any tax to the British Gove- 
trnment. Yet production had trebled with 
a doubling of the labour force and there 
was no significant investment in new 
machinery. Where had the excess surplus 
value gone to? Part of the solution lies in 
the technique known as transfer pricing : 
consider the figures for the year 1972. 
Turnover was at a record £10,762,000 
and of this £6.4m worth was apparently 
exported (hence that Quéen’s award). 
But £4.6m — or 70% went to other com- 
panies within the group. The technique 
of transfer pricing, simply explained, 
means that a multi-national company 
will buy in components and parts from 
one factory in a group at a price above 
that which they would pay on the free 
market. They will.sell out the products 
to another company in the same group, 
but in another country at a price below 
what they would expect to pay on the 
free market. 


The aim all the time is to shift surplus 
value in the shape of finished goods to 
a final market where taxes are low and 
financial control less stringent. There the 


surplus value will be converted into 
money terms and the profit claimed. 
Favourite venues for the final part of this 
operation are on-shore and off-shore tax 
havens — particularly Panama and Swit- 
zerland. One of Litton’s first acts when 
it bought Imperial in 1966 was to turn 
the company back from a public into a 
private company and shift its financial 
headquarters to Switzerland — which is 
where their European operation, Litton 
Interntional SA, has its financial head- 
quarters. 

Variations in the transfer pricing game 


include the extortion of large fees for 
‘royalties’ on patents etc. to the parent 
company. Royalties are not taxed like 
straight profits. Another trick is to come 
to ‘knock for knock’ arrangement with 
another multi-national company with tax 
problems and buy expensive and sell 
cheap with them. The aim the whole time 
is to move goods to a profit centre which 
is not so stringent about taxes and then 
declare the final figures. There is no way 
of establishing the extent of the operat- 
ion under the present laxity of the British 
tax system. Not surprisingly, much of the 
transfer pricing has occurred with Ameri- 
can multi-nationals operating in Third 
World countries. (In 1973 the United 
Nations set up a group of Eminent 
Persons to try and come to terms with 


this technique. They failed abysmally.) 
The American Inland Revenue Service 


is empowered under Revenue Act 62, 
Subsection F to attempt to raise tax on 
transfer pricing set-ups. Subsection F is 
not very effective, but it’s more so than 
the British government which only em- 
ploys 3,000 tax inspectors to deal with 
the whole of British industry and has a 
very small advisory section at Somerset 
House desperately trying to come to term 
terms with transfer pricing. 

American-owned firms in Britain show 
58% of their total exports as intra—firm. 
Obviously it takes a while for the recyc- 
led profits to find their way back to the 
American shareholders — often through 
the Eurocurrency market or intra-group 
lending at very favourable rates. 7% of the 
the American firms with overseas affili- 
ates account for 65% of the intra-firm 
exports of the multi-nationals. It is sim- 
ply an indication of Britain’s current 
client-state position that the tax man has 
done nothing about it. 

A survey quoted in the Economist In- 
telligence Unit’s publication, ‘“Multinat- 
ional Business” No. 3, of American multi- 
nationals by the New York Conference 
Board (a business-oriented body) says 
that “‘many of the respondents quoted 


make it clear that they arrive at transfer 
prices from a consideration of where it 
suits the organisation to show its profits, 
and how the prices of transactions would 
contribute to group profits rather than 
calculations based on group prices’. 

An article by Sanjaya Lall in the 
Oxford Bulletin of Economics and Stati- 
stics on Transfer Pricing points out 
that there is a descending heirarchy of 
returns in investment in Europe. Signifi- 
cantly, Germany is way at the top of the 
list, and Britain near the bottom, just 
above Italy and xenophobic France. Tri- 
umph-Adler Imperials German subsidary 
is at present on a three day week, but the 
shift from Leicester and Hull will bring 
those factories back up to full prod- 
uction. George Bromley the T&G offical 
however, has no plans to get in touch 
with those German workers to see if a 
form of joint resistance can be worked 
out. That remains the task of the 
workers themselves. 


“The Police and the 


Black Wageless 


The statement of the Race Today Colle- 
ctive which appears as the editorial in the 
February 1975 issue and which has been 
circulating widely as a special leaflet 
marks a sharp break with previous form- 
ulations and discussions about the black 
youth. 

Previous statements usually floundered 
in lagoons of attitudinal psychology: 
claimed that the youth were only react- 
ing to the illiberal and vicious operations 
of the education and social system; so if 
they were behaving as they were, they 
were not to blame in the circumstances. 
This has generally been the stand of 
liberal race professionals and community 
relations workers, black and white. 

Commander Marshall’s strategy, as 
head of community relations department 
at Scotland Yard, seems to have anticip- 
ated this liberal view. He even said this 
in effect on the recent ‘Today’ TV prog- 
ramme which his own statement to the 
press had provoked. Logically therefore 
these types blame the parents for work- 
ing too much overtime and not controll- 
ing the youth. The black youth have got 
out of hand and so committees are being 
launched from that whole coterie of peo- 
ple tightly bound to the Police and the 
Community Relation’s Commission thro- 


ugh community relations councils and 
black—police liasion work; the whole 


web being infiltrated and controlled from 


the Home Office. 
The wageless black youth, by withol- 


ding their labour, are challenging the rule 
of capital in a fundamentally revolution- 
ary way. Workers on strike challenge 
capital in exactly the same way. The 
black youth have emerged in the society 
as a grouping which an unstable system 
and a jittery state machinery fears. The 


_ black youth have withdrawn from the 


work ethic and their example challen- 

ges an important area of the value system 
which holds the exploitative fabric of 

the society together. No ruling class is 
welded to the work ethic. The British 

did the Grand Tour, besported them- 
selves in the South of France, the 
Bahamas, or their spacious country homes 
and estates while their workers, condit- 
ioned to working long hours every day of 
their lives, fidget if they have nothing to 
do. 

Other than the IRA, which is engaged 
in urban guerilla war against the state in 
Britain and in Ireland, no section of the 
working class, wageless or waged, or par- 
ties like the International Marxist Group, 
the International Socialists, the Commun- 
ist Party, the Workers Revolutionary 


Party etc. is engaged in such deadly daily 
combat with the state as the black youth 
The police harrass, threaten, provoke and 
try to terrorise them walking on the 
street, at bus stops, returning from dan- 
ces, in dance halls, shopping in Oxford 
Street, on tube stations, on the tube. The 
catalogue is endless. They have not been 
cowed but have systematically gained 
confidence while fighting back. The 
career advisers, social workers, youth em- 
ployment officers also add their pint’s 
worth of their kind of violence against 
the black youth. Vigilante groups like 
‘Parents against Muggings’ initiated by 
Courtney Laws in Brixton and now the 
Haringey‘Black People and Youth Action 
Committee’ formed on the initiative of 
Len Dyke, Chairman of the West Indian 
Standing Conference in North London 
have now been launched. The state- 

ment which the latest group has been cir- 
culating speaks of the ‘misbehaviour of 
the Black Youth (see West Indian World 
Feb. 7th and Race Today March ‘75 
issue). By linking themselves to the re- 
pressive organs of the state they are 

being called upon to act as a sub—police 
if they are to consolidate and defend 
their bourgeois class interests. 

It is this social outlook founded on 
community relations jobs, whose real 
function is social repression, and on eco- 
nomic interests made out of marginal 
economic activity like dance promotion, 
hair straightening, wigs, moving lately in- 
to air chartering and record selling and 
general entertainment which the Race 
Today Collective’s statement profoundly 
challenges. 

It is only with the concept of crime 
mentioned in the statement that I wish to 
disagree. One has to go beyond the much 
publicised Angela Davis statement: The 
real criminals in this society are not all 
of the people who populate the prisons 
across the state but those people who 
have stolen the wealth of the world from 


the people. 

The concept of crime is a bourgeois 
concept of social guilt for action taken 
against bourgeois property and conseq- 
uent punitive repression. The concept of 
political prisoner was the answer of the 
American blacks to this concept. This 
meant that they considered all action or 
activity against bourgeois property as 
political. Hence they were political pris- 
oners. ‘Release all political prisoners’ 
they demanded. The IRA prisoners are 
now on strike in Eire to attain the same 
objective. The wageless black youth are 
struggling against capital’s rule, struggling 
by any means necessary. That is their 
challenge which cuts across all the liberal 
social ideology and poses some serious 
questions for independent black political 
activity. The sharpness of the break with 


mundane social conceptions is likely to 
open up the whole political spectrum to 
a serious consideration of where the live 
revolutionary forces are and what new 
alignments need to be made. 


John La Rose 


Dear Race Today, 


I have read with amazement your 
editorial on ‘The police and the black 
wageless’ and can find no difference in 
practice between the position you ad- 
vance on unemployment and that of the 
right-wing of the Tory party. 

You advocate increasing the ‘wageless’ 
as a means of undermining capitalism. 
Keith Joseph is anxious to increase the 
level of unemployment as a key means 
of solving capitalism’s deepening crisis at 
the expense of the working class. The 
ruling class fervently hopes that a heavy 
dose of unemployment will demoralise 
the organised working class who would 
therefore not resist the attacks that are 
presently being made on their jobs and 
living standards. 

Your argument plays completely into 
their hands. At Imperial Typewriters in 
Leicester and Hull, 3,500 jobs — princi- 
pally those of black and women workers 
are now at stake. Do you advocate that 
they should gratefully grasp this oppor- 
tunity to ‘confront the system’ by 
eagerly joining the dole queues? 

I, like other revolutionary Marxists, 
advance the idea of a workers’ solution 
to the capitalist crisis, which in the case 
of Imperial would involve occupying the 
plant and demanding its nationalisation 
under workers’ control without comp- 
ensation to the ‘owners’. We believe that 
it is necessary to challenge 
bourgeois production and property re- 
lations. 

If this were simply a matter of seem- 
ingly opting out of the system and taking 
to the streets, as you advocate, then the 
hunger marchers of the thirties would 
have beén the biggest threat to capital- 
ism this country has ever seen, You will 
find it a little difficult to persuade 
workers of this amazing discovery. And 
probably only you have forgotten that 
it was from among the young unemployed 
in Weimar Germany that the Nazis recr- 
uited many of thier most ardent suppor- 
ters who assisted in physically wrecking 
the workers’ organisations. 

You are no doubt correct in arguing 
that among the young black unemployed 
in Britain are those who are conscioudy 
refusing to take up the menial jobs which 
bourgeios society has allocated for them. 
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and that their sense of solidarity in the 
face of police attacks cannot be tolerated 
by their class enemies. This is becoming 
increasingly true of black workers, and 
largely, explains the recent struggles at 
Mansfield Hosiery, Coventry Art Cast- 
ings, STC, Imperial Typewriters etc. Yet 
if a simple refusal to work by comparat- 
ively small groups in society were in it- 
self a threat to the system, then hippies 
would be a major revolutionary force 
while in reality they have opted out of 
struggle as well as work. 

The key question is how to enlist the 
politically conscious young blacks — em- 
ployed and unemployed — in effective 
struggle against black oppression, and in 
the struggles of all those oppressed and 
exploited by capitalism. 

It is to this question that you should 
turn your attention, and not be side 
tracked into absurdities about how 
young black militants ‘could split the 
bourgeoisie and win over the liberal 


elements! The bourgeoisie could not 
care less who is unemployed — the more 


the merrier — and will undoubtedly seek 
to deepen splits within the working class 
on race and sex lines. 

Since the trade union bureaucracies 
will regard the retention of jobs for 
white male adult workers as a priority, 
resisting this racism and chauvinism has 
to be a major focus of struggle. Your 
policies could only exacerbate the sit- 
uation, and contribute nothing to revol- 
utionary struggle. 

Dick Brinsley 
We will be replying to Dick Brinsley in 
our next issue. 


Dear Race Today, 
If your editorial in the February ‘75 


issue of Race Today ‘The Police And The 


Black Wageless’ does not convincingly 
stimulate the consciousness of the black 
working class in this country, then no- 
thing else will. 
To that editorial, I seriously herald, 
‘Words of Wisdom’. 
E.A. Pryce. . 
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Dear Race Today, 

Your editorial in the February issue is 
right to condemn the sensational treatment 
given by the national Press and television 
to the problem of street crimein Lambeth. 

But it is sad to see a responsible paper 
like Race Today fall into the trap of cas- 
tigating community workers who are a 
actually trying to do something to help 
these youths. 

It is too facile to write off all these 
people, paid and unpaid, as parasites on 
the deprived sections of the community. 
By so doing, Race Today condemns it- 
self — for without a race problem in this 
country, how would your magazine sur- 
vive? 

Perhaps it is time the Race Today 
Collective came out of its ideological 
clouds and took a good hard look at it- 
self and the world around it. 

The unemployed black youths of 
Brixton will no doubt be heartened to 
know that the staff of Race Today stand 
openly with them. But that is not enough. 
Expressions of solidarity are a cheap an- 
swer to urgent social problems. ‘Fine 
words’ — as the English proverb puts it — 
‘butter no parsnips’. 

Jamaicans also have a saying whichis 
apposite. “While the grass is growing, the 
horse is starving’. When is the Race Today 
Collective going to put its campaigning 
energy — and its money — where its col- 
lective mouth is? 

Peter Strick. 
Member, Council for Community 
Relations in Lambeth. 


Race Today Replies: 


No doubt Peter Strick joins the long 
tradition of the missionary’s intervention 


in the lives of black people dating from 
the colonial conquest in Africa. Then as 
now it was the race problem; then as now 
the rationale was, ‘we are actually trying 
to do something to help blacks’ — bible 
in one hand, gun in the other. The miss- 
ionary of yesterday is the Community 
Relations hack of today. That white 
missionaries have been joined by black 
ones hardly alters the substance ie. the 
subjugation of blacks to capital’s merci- 
less rule. 

Thanks too Peter for admitting that 
you lot survive on the tace problem’. We 
don’t. Race Today exists and will cont- 
inue so to do as a weapon in the struggle 
of blacks against oppression and exploi- 
tation. We thrive on the resistance stru- 
ggles of black and white workers not on 
their problems. Only parasites do the 
latter. 

‘Ideological Clouds!’ so that is what 
it is! And you recommend that we take 
a hard look at ourselves and the world 
around us. Be careful Peter that you aren’ 
recommending that we look at the world 
through your ideological lens as is exp- 
ressed in your journal, The South Lon- 
don Press. Know in advance, that would 
be colonisation and some of us have def- 
eated it long ago. Keep on trying. 

And finally Peter all previous roles 
of do-gooders and hangers-on in the 
black community are in the merciless 
process of redefinition. None shall es- 
cape. Maybe the following Jamaican 
proverb might have slipped you but be 
assured it will be of the greatest assist- 
ance in redefining your role. Your task, 


Peter, is ‘to drink milk not to count cow’. 


Race Today Collective 


Caboo: the 
Making of a 
Caribbean Artist 


Dear Race Today, 
Thank you for your article on Caboo 


_ and his art. Caboo touched on many 


points which I think are worth develop- 
ing. He mentioned, for example, the effect 
of schooling on not only the way we see 
the world around us; but also the way we 
see ourselves in relation to that world. 

In schools the majority of black 
youths experience “‘schooling”’ rather 
than education. They are taught ways 
of seeing the world which are constant- 
ly in conflict with the way they experie- 
nce the world. This is why as Caboo says: 
“in what surrounds them something 
smells, something isn’t right”’. Through- 
out the schooling process the main 
emphasis is discipline. Not discipline 
based on respect for the self leading to 
self-discipline; but discipline based on re- 
spect for authorities who control the 
actions of the self. People who try to 
control not only how we see things but 
how we do things. So in an art lesson we 
are taught how to appreciate art. Our 
eyes are directed to the paintings of the 


_ great masters and we are told that these 


great painters didn’t paint common pict- 
ures but pieces - masterpieces. We are 
taught respect for “standards” not our 


_ own — but ones which we cannot hope 


to reach. 

But some of us succumb to this crap. 
I’ve been to most of the galleries in 
London; I’ve been to a few in Paris and 
Madrid in search of this ““something”’ 
that I faithfully believed I would see. In- 
stead I saw the names of dead people 
hung on the frames of dead paintings in 
dingy dead galleries. 

Outside schools and outside the gall- 
eries we are again subjected to people 


_ who never cease in their efforts to tell us 


how to appreciate the reality around us. 
Everyone in this country travels, and in 
the course of any journey (on a bus, on 
the tube), at some point we will look at 
an advertisment. These advertisements 


_ are done by artists. Not artists like Caboo 
who strive to float against the current; 
_ but people whose lives are dedicated to 


big-business. Through their art we are 
told what to wear, what to eat, where to 
go for holidays, where to invest money, 


_ what kind of after shave to use, what 


kind of car to buy to pull women etc. 
Whose reality is this? Is this the reality 


_ an average youth experiences when he 
_ wakes up at 8 in the morning and clocks 
into a machine for eight hours; or is this 


the reality of other people from a diff- 
erent class? 

How many black people can afford to 
go on holiday? How many black people 
earn enough money so that when they 
pay rent, clothe themselves and buy food 
they can then invest it? How many large 
bill boards with large colourful advertis- 
ments do you see in white middle-class 
residential areas? — not many . But yet, 
in the areas of bad housing these bill 
boards are everywhere. If they were torn 
down the squalor behind them would be 
revealed, the reality they conceal would 
be unveiled. And the police would be 
sent in to restore order, to erect the bill- 
boards, to erect someone else’s dream- 
world, 

The journey hasn’t ended. There’s 
still one place very dear to us, where we 
might think we exercise some control — 
our homes. But even here the artist is 
busy at work. The name is the same only 
the face has been changed. I don’t need 
to stress the projects that businessmen 
have made — not by hiring an army of 
salesmen to advertise door-to-door; but 
by getting us to buy a salesman — our 
television. Adverts are very persuasive, I 
need not stress their influence. 

What about plays and films? Are they 
not forms of art? Many television films 
have been bought from America. As part 
of their policy to try and alleviate the 
great black “Problem”, the Americans 
have decided to introduce a certain 
quota of black actors into their films. 
They hope that if black people see black 
and white people on television, and if 
white people see black and white people 
on television, and if both sets of people 
are seen on television mixing socially, 
living in harmony, then when they’re not 
watching television both sets of people 
will want to mix socially, live in harmony 
etc. Just like they do in the movies. 

Britain, in her watered down fashion, 
has attempted this type of racial integra- 
tion through art. Programmes like “Love 
thy Neighbour”, “Rising Damp” and 
American imports like “‘Shaft”? and “Ten- 
afly” all tell us something about how 
white propagandists see black people and 
how they would like us to see ourselves, 

If we take the bait we will constantly 
be in a futile struggle to try and bridge 
the gap between what they (the media) 


tell us ‘“‘could be” and what we know “‘is’’. 


Black people are situated at the base of 
Western society — this is the reality. The 
ways in which we seek to change that re- 
ality is in evidence around us. Strikes, 
the refusal of black youths to work - to 
occupy the same menial positions of 
their parents, the effort of black artists 
to impose new ways of looking at our- 
selves - these are all signs of change - 


powerful proof that the brainwashing 
has not and will not succeed. 
I shall leave the last words to Caboo: 


“I might be doing a little which is 
showing one point in a million; but that 
one point may spark off a whole lot of 
ideas’’. Link. 


Dear Race Today 


The article ‘Making of a Caribbean Artist 
raises important questions about the alt- 
ernatives available to unemployed black 
youth. Caboo does represent a heartening 
alternative, but the essence of his ideas 
and his work indicates that there are pit- 
falls which any of us with creative amb- 
itions must avoid. 
Caboo says that because he is an art- 
ist he had a choice other than being a 
menial worker or a ‘nothing’ in the 
system. This is not really the case. He be- 
came an artist because he had the aware- 
ness of what he wanted to do, and the 
courage and perseverance to carry on 
painting, in spite of all kinds of oppos- 
ition. What is fairly singular about Caboo 
is that he chose the medium of painting, 
in which, as he says, there was no tradi- 
tion for him to accept or reject. Maybe for 
this reason Caboo’s idea of the artist app- 
ears to be romanticised. We shall try to 
show how this is expressed in his work and 
why romanticism is to be avoided if art is 
to be a weapon against the system, cont- 
ributing to the dismantling of the political 
economic and social oppression under 
which we live. ; 
The romantic idea of the artist is quite 
common among artists and non-artist a- 
like. It has been a way to escape from the 
reality of the material world by entering 
an illusory one in which the artist be- 
comes the victim of the logic of his ‘will’, 
creating images, shapes and forms, and 
their relationship to each other. The re- 
sulting work may satisfy the fantasy of its 
creator, but will have little to do with re- 
ality. For example, when Caboo conce- 
ives his work, he seems to reject the real 
world of Ladbroke Grove, and its relation- 
ship with racism and capitalism, and draws 
his images and form, instead, from his 
spiritual world and the Shango cult. 
He says, ‘Towards Enlightenment is a 
purely spiritual picture which reflects the 
level that I have reached at this moment in 
terms of my spiritual development as a 
human being. Now I don’t have to sit 
down and intellectually try to work out 
ideas. I just go into meditation and ideas 
will come’. The implication of this state- 
ment is very clear. In his spiritual world 
men are no longer caught in a web of cap- 


. 


italism. He sees them confronting one an- 
other as isolated individuals. Man versus 


man, a painting which is supposed. to re- 
present men destroying one another con- 
firms this. The struggle between people of 
the same class is not related to social pre- 
ssures under which they live under capital. 
He thus transforms (unconsciously) the 


exploitation of the people by the capit- 
alist class, and the people’s struggle 


against it into a mystical struggle. The 
class struggle between sections of society 
has become the struggle of man against 
man, good against evil. This mystifica- 
tion is promoted by the capitalist class 
because it serves to confuse people and 
distracts them from the real struggle, 
which is, in fact, the struggle to survive, 
the struggle against the exploiting class. 

Caboo’s refusal to work out ideas 
lies at the core of his inability to trans- 
form his subjective experience into art. 
He knows that his situation represents an 
opposition to the system, but he doesn’t 
appear to analyse in which particular ways 
the system is his enemy. He poses feeling 
against analysis instead of combining the 
two. He opposes materialism for spirit- 
ualism. He chooses a ‘language of images’ 
in which the emotions are clear but the 
meaning is not. Thus, although Caboo 
shows considerable awareness of his fun- 
ction as an artist who wants to spread 
his message in order to carry forward the 
struggle of his people, the nature of the 
message in his work is confusing. 

Caboo’s lack of analysis has prevented 
him from making use of the progressive 
elements in Western art, with the result 
that he has taken up romantic notions 
of starting from scratch. It is the same 
romanticism that has prevented many 
Western artists from learning from their 
own history, and from understanding 
ours. 

Caboo also talks of black people who 
suffer extreme alienation. ‘Some of them 
go completely into themselves. They 
pass right through the black community 
and end up completely within themselves 
and don’t even talk to nobody’. It is 
ironic that he should be building up a 
similar isolation for himself as an artist, 
who must wrap himself up in spiritual 
coccoon. 

Romantic mystification is clearly a 
powerful bourgeois weapon. So many 
artists have been, and are being, castrated 
and turned into propagators of the ide- 
ology of the ruling class — they become 
makers of meaningless objects of invest- 
ment, or prestigious wall decorations. 
This weapon is sustained by the ability 
of the class to reward handsomely many 
of those who are prepared (consciously 
and unconsciously) to accept the func- 
tion of the artist as defined by capitalism. 


The above paragraph is not entirely 
meant as a criticism of Caboo’s work, 
because a black artist in Britain stands 
no chance of being recognised, let alone 
paid well. It is not a matter of compe- 
tence, but one of racism in art institut- 
ions. It is also not implied that Caboo 
wishes to be anything but a radical 
artist. On the contrary, his declared in- 
tention to be one has urged us to offer 
constructive criticism. Unless he examines 
his work systematically and critically, in 
the light of its relationship to the struggle 
of the people, he may succumb completely 
to ideological confusion. 

The situation of the Caribbean is not 
different from the rest of the Third World. 
The West not only plundered our material 
resources, but also disturbed social relat- 
ions so thoroughly that art, being a fun- 
ction of these relations, did not survive as 
a dynamic force. The traditional forms 
that survive, particularly in painting in 
sculpture, are reminiscent of a distant 
past, and do not in general reflect our pre- 
sent reality. 

It would seem as if black artists, then, 
have only a choice between returning to 
the past or following Western develop- 
ments. Our heritage, (in most cases loot 
exhibited in Western museums), may pro- 
vide formal inspiration, but may also lead 
us to the rejection of the scientific and 
artistic knowledge which accumulated in 
the West (but which should now belong to 
all humanity). This does not mean that we 
should blindly follow Western develop- 
ment in art. Rather, it is a question of 
analysis and synthesis. The development 
of the West was achieved at the expense 
of our ‘underdevelopment’. Our wealth 
(material and cultural) was transferred by 
force from our countries to the West. It is 
for us to combine, whether in art or in 
politics, the knowledge and creativity of 
the ransacked past and the oppressed pre- 
sent, in order to create weapons to rein- 
force the fight against our economic and 
cultural domination. 

Roy Caboo, in the courageous pursuit 
of artistic creation, affords an example 
for black youth. He also helps to teach us 
some mistakes we must avoid in our dev- 
elopment. 

Rasheed Araeen 
H.O. Nazareth 


Repression | 
Against the Irish | 


Dear Editor, 

Your article about Desmond Trotter 
and recent events in Dominica was very 
interesting but lacking in any real politi- 
cal analysis. Here was a great opportunity 
to link the repressive legislation recently 
passed in Dominica with the equally re- 
pressive legislation passed here on Novem- 
ber 29th of last year. 

The Prevention of Terrorism (Tem- 
porary Provisions) Act is almost identical 
to your account of the recent Act in 
Dominica. What it is in fact is a piece of 
legislation designed to attack and harass 
the Irish population in England. Anti- 
Irish hysteria is now backed up by our 
so-called ‘just’ legal system through a 
piece of legislation which had been in 
preparation for 18 months previously. 

Since November 29th there have been 
an enormous number of arrests in Eng- 
land (many more probably, by the 


time this letter is printed). At the time of 
writing, more than 40 people have been 
held for extended periods and 17 of these 
have been charged with numerous offen- 
ces under the Act. At least 10 exclusion 
orders from Britain have been signed and 
three have been served. These three Irish- — 
men have all lived in England for long | 
periods. They have all been active in poli- _ 
tics but have played no part in the mili- | 
tary campaign whatsoever. John Rafferty | 
(32), an ordinary member of Provisional | 
} 


i 


Sinn Fein had his main political activity 
in selling papers in pubs. Gerry Doherty 
(40) and J. Flynn (28), both members of — 
the Official Republicans’ ‘Clann na 
LEireann”, actually openly condemned 
the Provos whole military campaign in . 
Britain. These three men have been: 
forced to leave their families etc., at the 
whim of the British Special Branch, 
merely for daring to challenge the British 
politically. How many more will follow? 

Your publication is a very valuable 
one in the fight to combat racial discri- 
mination. But you mostly seem to con- 
fine your articles to Black issues and 
struggles. While these are of great impor- 
tance, it should not be forgotten that 
racial prejudice is not the same as colour 
prejudice. 

In the present wave of anti-Irish 
hysteria, it is vitally important that the 
issue of discrimination against Irish wor- 
kers and their families should be taken 
up. 


; 


-J. Cleary 


REVIEWS 


Family Planning 
in india 


| The Myth of Population Control: 
| Family, Caste and Class in an Indian 
Village. 

By Mahmood Mamdani, 

Published by Monthly Review 

Press £1.30p. 

Billions of American dollars have been 
allocated in recent years to ‘family 
planning’ or ‘population control’ in a 
number of countries whose governments 
are in one way or another controlled by 
international monopoly capital. The 
money has gone into promoting and fin- 
ancing the use of contraception setting 
up free abortion clinics and mass vasec- 
tomy camps (in which thousands of men 
a month are sterilised) and to internation- 
ally propagandise the view that the reason 
for the extreme poverty in countries like 
India is ‘over-population’. We are told 
that we are poor because there are too 
many of us. 

The ‘Khanna Study’ sponsored by 
Harvard University, the Rockerfeller Foun- 
dation, and the Indian Government was 
the first major field study in birth control 
in India. Initiated in April ‘56 and comp- 
leted in April ‘60 the project cost approx- 
imately a million dollars. It was conducted 
in villages in the state of Punjab and after 
the market town Khanna. 

Started as a ‘research’ and ‘study’ pro- 
gramme to look into the pros and cons of 
contraception as a solution to the villager’s 
problems, it was in fact a birth control 
programme. The team that arrived in the 
village of Manupur and lived among the 
villagers for six years had clean cut direct- 
, ives to convince the villagers that their 
children were the root of their poverty 
and that the solution was ‘family planning’ 
| through contraception. 


In 1953 Dr. John Gordon at Havard, 

) who later became the project Study Dir- 

ector had described over-population as a 

_ | “disease” similar to “leprosy, tubercul- 
oisis or cancer’. (By 1970 he had modif- 
ied this view and saw it more as a 
‘personal disease”’ such as “syphyilis or 
alchohism or drug addiction’’). It was 
hoped that the villagers too could be per- 
suaded to see the problem in this light. 
They didn‘t, and in 1969 the Follow-up 
Studv showed that the project had been 


a failure. There had been 3 
“an alarming number of pregnancies 


among women” who had agreed to use the 
foam pills and statistically there had been 
no change in the birth rate. 
Mahmood Mamdani sets out to explain 
{| why in his book “‘The Myth of Population. 
_ | Control — Family, Caste and Class in an 
| Indian Village”. The project having failed, 
the sponsors wanted to know in detail the 
reasons for their failure. The book they 
commissioned contains a wealth of infor- 
mation both for them and for us. 
Financed by the Technology and 
sa¢iety Programme at Harvard University, 


Mamdani spent several months in and 
around Manupur and came to the conc- 
lusion that ..“‘the failure of the birth 
control programme was not a failure in 
execution, but a failure in understanding. 
No programme would have succeeded be- 
cause birth control contradicted the vital 
interests of the majority of the villagers. 
To practice contraception would have 
meant to willfully court economic 
disaster.” 

In saying this he challenges the view 
that birth control doesn’t work in India 
because of ‘religion’, ‘illiteracy’ and ‘sup 
erstition’ among the peasantry. 

Through the interviews the villagers 
expressed their own opinions on the sub—- 
ject. A fifty year old man says “‘ Africa has 
has an average of 90 persons per square 
mile, very little population, and 
‘population pressure’. Yet it is poor. We are 
not poor because of our numbers. The re- 
ason is another--- That reason is not 
explored but then as the writer points out 
it is not within the scope of the book. An- 
other farmer tells him” all the Americans 
are interested in is war or family planning.” 
Others are genuinely puzzled by the whole 
project — “ It’s strange they offered free 
medicine to stop women from bearing 
children, but had nothing to help those 
who could not bear children. That’s where 
medicine would be of use to us’’. Above 
all, most people are suspicious, “Why 
could British doctors not have worked for 
our good when the British were ruling? 
Why do they begin now? British or Amer- 
ican-to the people of Manupur they repr- 
esent one and the same thing. 


Although the book was published two 
years ago, it has not recieved the attention 
it deserves either here or in India. Ina 
detailed description of the village economy, 
he shows how children, particularly sons, 
are a material asset to the rural family. He 
points out for instance that the vast maj- 
ority of farmers have small land holdings. 
(10 acres or less) and with no capital to in- 
vest in machinery, labour is a crucial 
factor. ““Given a very small income, hiring 
even one farm-hand can mean disaster. If 
such a farmer is to survive he must rely on 
his family for the necessary labour power.” 

From the village economy, he goes on 
to describe the rural family and the div- 
ision of labour within it. All but the very 
young and the very old work. Everyone 
contributes to the productive process. The 
father and grown up sons till the land, the 
younger children catry water from the 
wells, tend to the cattle and help in the 
home. The mother “‘must consider herself 
first and foremost a mother, a source of 
labour power for the family’’, in addition 
to the daily routine of cooking and clean- 
ing. 

Life centres around work. In order 
simply to survive the family must work all 
year round and almost round the clock. 
“Time is never allocated separately for 
work and for leisure: leisure is enjoyed 


_ only when the rains make it impossible 


work, rest is possible only when fatigue 
demands it. There are no week-ends, 


every day is a potential work day. In 
Manupur life is work’’. 

Women, he says, are the most hard 
pushed. “‘The rains may interrupt the 
activity of men, but not the women. In 
fact when a woman’s husband is at home 
he demands much more and her work is 
increased. The major interruption in her 
work is pregnancy, but she assumes her 
normal work load up to the last three 
weeks and then limits herself to domestic 
works...” 

In describing the position of women in 
Manupur, Mamdani’s book provides some 
necessary raw material for the women’s 
movement internationally which has so 
far failed to seriously analyse or even look 
at the situation of third world women. The 
fact that the ‘Khanna Study’ programme 
was a total failure is an indication of the 
women’s resistance to the concept of birth 
control. The emphasis that the metropol- 
tan based white women’s movement gives 
to the campaign for free abortions on de- 
mand, obscures the threat of forced 
abortions elsewhere. 

The book also touches briefly on a few 
important historical facts and gives some 
insight into the material and subsequently 
social effects that colonisation had on the 
Indian village and family structures. It 
hints at the political nature of the 
American sponsored birth control prog- 
ramme in India and contains some revealing 
information of how a ‘welfare project’ is 
used to make propaganda for international 
capital through ‘education classes’ on birth 
control. 

At the time the book was written the 
American tactic for controlling the world 
population was ‘persuasion’ and ‘educat- 
ion’ backed by ‘aid’. That hasn‘t worked 
and they are now into black-mailing 
Governments, ( when necessary) by trying 
for instance ‘food aid’ to ‘family planning 
aid’. Saying, in other words, ‘if you don‘t 
want self-help programmes like family pla- 
nning, you get no food’. 

In 1966, the Food for Peace Act was 
extended by President Johnson to include 
a demand for “voluntary family planning” 
(In 1966, the Food for Peace Act was ex- 
tended by President Johnson to include a 
demand for “voluntary family planning.’’) 

So food is given on condition that we 
get rid of surplus labour power. Whether 
it is through forced famines, birth con- 
trol pills or mass sterilisation it matters 
little. Mamdani doesn’t go as far as to ex- - 
pose family planning for the mass genocide. 
that it really is. He simply says it is not in 
the farmer’s material interest to reduce the 
size of his family. He shows that the opp- 
osite is true: That the mode of production | 
is labour intensive and not only do more 
children mean more productivity on the 
land, but less work all round for everyone | 
in the family. In order to work less the 
only other alternative is mechanisation and. 
the capital needed for that isin the hands _ 
of the international monopolies. In order 
to develop agriculture the capital either 
has to be accumalated through a historical © 
process of collective work on the land (as 
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in China) or it has to be imported from 
abroad. Imported not to control the 
labour market but to be controlled by lab- 
our through the ideology of their own in- 
terests. 

The weakness of the book is that it 
doesn‘t go far enough. Although Mamdani 
can see what he refers to as a “‘class bias” 
tied up in the family planning issue he is 
content to say simply, if forcefully, that 
it cannot solve the problem of poverty. 
It is not meant to. A recent policy mem- 
orandum by the U.S. State Department 
shows clearly that there is an internat- 
ional strategy on population control: 
“Excessive global population widens the 
gap between rich and poor nations, dis- 
torts international trade, increases the 
likelihood of famine in the relatively 
near future- --- produces unemploy- 
ment, enlarges the danger of civil unrest 
and promotes aggression, endangering 
peace.” 

The idea of family planning is not 
merely ‘misconceived’ and a waste of 
time and money (unrelated as it is to the 
reality of our needs) it is the highest form 
of capitalist control. It is the control of 
the international labour force — men, 
women and children — both born and 
unborn. 


Mala Dhondy 


Inside the Company: CIA Diary 
Philip Agee 
Published by Penguin, 95p. paperback 


The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence 
Victor Marchetti and John Marks 
Published by Johnathan Cape, 

£3.95 hardcover 


It is an axiom of the conventional wis- 
dom of the Left that the CIA is the inc- 
arnation of evil in the 20th century. Yet 
for all the times the spectre of this beast 
has been invoked in accusations and recr- 
iminations, the number of times cold, 
sober facts, figures, and names are cited 
has been few. This has serious consequ- 
ences, ultimately, in terms of generating 
CIA-under-the-bed paranoia on the one 
hand, and permitting the CIA to operate 
against its targets through their ignorance 
on the other. These two books are a wel- 
come description of how, where, and 
against whom the CIA actually does its 
wicked deeds. 

Philip Agee, Victor Marchetti, and 
John Marks are all former CIA officers 
who became disillusioned or disgusted at 
what they were doing and decided to spill 
the beans on their employer. Marchetti 
worked at CIA headquarters as an expert 
in Soviet military affairs from 1955 to 
1969; Marks was involved in CIA operat- 
ions in Indochina from 1966 to 1970; Agee 
worked in Ecuador, Uruguay, and Mexico 
from 1960 to 1968. Between them they 
display an unparalleled knowledge of the 
structure, aims, and operational methods 
of the CIA. Some would-be-revolutiona- 
ries may now be tempted to leap to their 
feet and say they told us so, but this is 
quite a bit more than they told us. 

The picture these books give of the CIA 
is of course at complete odds with the 
image the Agency has always tried to pro- 
ject of itself. The James Bond persona is 
an almost purely ideological creation. 

The only intrigue that takes place involves 
concealing from the public the extent and 
size of CIA operations (some 16,500 emp- 
loyees, not counting agents recruited in 
foreign countries, with a yearly budget of 
§750,000,000). In the field where the CIA 


is supposed to be working - - spying on 
Russia and China - - its accomplishments 
are almost nil and its failures (the U-2, the 
the Pueblo, etc.) are rampant. Eighty per- 
cent of the intelligence it gathers comes 
from public sources (journals, radio broad- 
casts), and the information which its spy 
satellites compile on troop movements are 
less than helpful in lieu of intelligence 
concerning what China and Russia intend 
to do with their troops and missiles, or 
when. CIA directors learned this soon 
after the Agency’s creation in 1947, how- 
ever, rather than admit failure they 
long ago chose instead to use the CIA ina 
field where it proved successful: policing 
the Third World. This has been supported 
by succeeding US presidents who found 
having their own private army quite use- 
ful as a covert instrument of foreign 
policy. | 

The two books complement each other 
as a description of the CIA. Marchetti and 
Marks present a more structured overview 
of the Agency, each chapter being nicely 
thematic and using detailed historical ex- 


amples. They reveal the sort of informat- 
ion that newspaper columnists thrive on 
with the apparent purpose of spurring the 
reader to write to his Congressman. It is 
somewhat annoying to find lengthy pass- 
ages deleted by the censor (at £3.95 I feel 
entitled to a free supplemental volume at a 
later date), but is an easily read introduc- 
tion to how the CIA functions. Agee’s 
starting point is the nitty—gritty of oper- 
ations he was involved in in specific Latin 
American locales, and only comes to a 
generalized perspective at the end. The 
diary format has the advantage of giving 
the reader the feel of the concrete effects 
of CIA operations on peoples’ lives, and 
Agee resists the temptation, encouraged by 
by some publishers, to sensationalize 
events. The disadvantage is that it must be 
read sequentially and it is difficult to skip 
passages without losing the sense of conc- 
rete history. 

But Agee writes for a very different 
reading public, and this is where the two 
books differ sharply. The central thesis of 
Marchetti and Marks is that the CIA is a 
product of its own delusions about 
America, the defender of the Free World, 
but that Congressional watchdog committees 
could prevent the excesses of ‘“‘an inade- 


quately controlled intelligence community.’ 
For them, the cold war gave rise to a sit- 
uation where “we” became “‘as bad as” the 
Russians or Chinese. They seem to have 
little or no concept of the political dist- 
inctions between the US, the USSR, and 
China. Liberal reformers to perfection, they 
complain, for example, that the CIA has 
only 20 black employees among a non- 
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clerical staff of 12,000. Agee’s thesis is 
that, like him, the CIA first entered 
Latin America to try to influence change 
in-the direction of liberal reform, but that 
it inevitably ends up backing reactionary 
regimes and movements in order to 
prevent communist revolution, which is 
the only way meaningful change can take 
place. Agee’s attempts to understand this 
contradiction in his own life led him in- 
exorably to a Marxist view of the proce- 
sses he saw. The details he presents are 
never trivial in the broad context of the 
entire book, and I, for one, learned a lot 
about Latin America by reading it. 

Agee essentially writes for the men and 
women who are the targets of CIA oper- 
ations. In its general aspects it gives a 
detailed account of what kinds of organis- 
ations the CIA works through, what kinds 
it works against, and what methods it em- 
ploys. His book has been most severely 
criticized for naming specific agents in 
various countries on the grounds that ther 
lives are now endangered. Yet this is just 
the sort of information that is most effec- 
tive in disrupting CIA operations. Since the 
the completion of his book, Agee has con- 
tinued his efforts. In September he was 
instrumental in publication of a list of 
names and addresses of CIA agents and pro- 
bable agents in Mexico City. 

The only element missing, and it looks 
like this was what was purged from March- 
etti and Marks’ book, is more evidence that 
that would directly implicate Messrs Kiss- 
inger and Nixon. Having this evidence, 
however, would only make the re-shuffling 
now underway in Washington more diff- 
icult. To the extent that these books assist 
and educate people struggling against the 
concrete manifestation of US imperialism 
which the CJA represents, they are useful. 


Fritz Efaw 


MINORITY RIGHTS GROUP‘S 
1974 REPORTS: 


18 — MONTAGNARDS OF S. VIETNAM 


19 — NAMIBIANS OF S.W. AFRICA 


20 — SELECTIVE GENOCIDE IN 


BURUNDI BLACK ARTISTS AT BRIXTON LIBRARY 
The Lambeth Youth Steel Band perform to an enthusiastic 
21 — CANADA’S INDIANS _ audience at Lambeth’s Tate Central Library. Their appearance 


was one of a series of events taking place in the library 


during February as part of Lambeth’s Black Writer’s Exhibition. 
22 — RACE AND LAW IN BRITAIN AND The Exhibition featured work by black writers from Britain 


THE U.S.A. and the Caribbean, 


All available from M.R.G., 36 Craven Street, W.C.2. 
Price 45 i 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Sp a word 
£4.00 per single column inch 
Race Today 
74 Shakespeare Rd, London SE24 
01 737 2268 


IBM TYPESETTING 


Fast, efficient, competitive rates. Brixton 
area. Ring 01-737 2268. 


LEAVING THE 20th CENTURY 


The incomplete work of the Situationist 
International. From the burning of Watts to 
the boredom of work. 

9Sp inc. p & p. From FREE FALL, 
Box 13 rt 197 Kings Cross Road, London WC1. 


TEACHING 
AFRICAN HISTORY 


Saturday 8th March. 10.00 a.m. — 6.00 p.m. 
A one day conference organised by 
Oxfam, Christian Aid and The African 
Centre. 
The Conference will be held at: 
The Africa Centre, 38 King Street, 
London, WCZ2. 
Conference fee: £2.00 
African lunch available. 


THIRD WORLD FILM 
FESTIVAL 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT HOUSE 
(nr. Great Portland St. Station) 
Sunday 16th March. 2.00 p.m. — 11.00 p.m. 
Admission 50p. 
Athol Fugard’s Boesman & Lena 
Jorge Sanjines’ Blood of the Condor 
Viva La Causa & Why We Boycott 
(about the United Farmworkers of America. 
And Last Grave at Dimbaza. 
With seminars on current campaigns. 
Organised by the Haslemere Group.. 


RACE TODAY is still difficult to 

get hold of from the regular book- 
stalls and newsagents. Takeout an 
annual subscription an he sure of 


Why not be a fighting subscriber and pay 
£5.00 or more for your subscription and 
not only get RACE TODAY but also 
RACE TODAY’s publications? 
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DRUM ARTS CENTRE 


A new arts complex theatre, gallery and 
audio visual workshop to be created in 
Central London for the promotion of 
black actors, artists, dancers, musicians 
and writers. 

A fund-raising concert is happening at 
the CAMDEN TOWN HALL Euston Rd., 
NWI FRIDAY 7th MARCH 1975 at 
8.00 p.m. 

Contributing artists include: 

The only ANNE ROSS 

The dancer BILL LOUTHER 

The entertainer DEREK GRIFFITH 

PINDAR OF WAKEFIELD ...... 

VICTORIAN MUSIC HALL 

and PETER STRAKER 
MADELINE BELL 

Bar open from 7.30 p.m. — 11.00 p.m. — 
drink-up time till 11.30 p.m. 

TICKETS: £4. £3. £1.50. 

Drum Concert Account, 10 Stukely St., 
London, WC2B 5LO. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Southwark Diocese (covering a large part of South London and the Surrey suburbs) is creating 
two completely new posts in the field of Race Relations. 


1, A person with first hand knowledge of West Indian life styles to work with young adults 
in multi-racial areas: someone who does not see young adults as problems, and can 


encourage creative thought and action. 


. A resource worker for the Churches to help them contribute positively to development 
of the multi-racial society. The worker will be based in a multi-racial area but will 
concentrate on other parts of the Diocese. Skills in working with groups. and knowledge 
of both church structures and minority racial groups will be necessary. 


If you feel that a ‘multi-racial’ society is right for this country here is an opportunity. to 
contribute to an ideal by working through the churches. The right people are more impor- 
tant than the highest qualifications in social work, community work or the church. 

The salaries are negotiable in the light of experience, qualifications and age, ona sce of 


£2,000 — £3,573. 


For informal enquiries phone 01-701 4319 


OR write for details and application form to the Secretary S.D.C.S.A. Talbot Setlen a 


48, Addinton Square, London S.E.5 7LB. 


(Completed application form by 19th. March.) 


Back Issues 


Below is a selected list of back issues avail- 
able from our office at 25p each including 
postage. 
A fully comprehensive list of titles going 
back to 1970 is available. Send S.A.E. 
1973 
January; Whatever Happened to C.A.R.D. 
Racism and Church-Goers. 
February: Holland’s ‘Red Niggers’. 
March: Blacks and the British Army 
April: Our E.S.N. Children. Special Report. 
(out of print) 
May: Racialism by Post. 
June: The Deportation Business Special 
Report. Avis Brown: The colony of the 
Colonised (race, sex and class) 
July: Single Black Mothers. Racism and 
School Text-books. 
August: Black People and Trade Unions 
Special Report. 
September: Race and Intelligence: 
Debunking the I’Q’ Myth. 
October/November: Books, Libraries and 
Racism special report. 
December: Black People and the Police 
special report. 
1974 
January: Race, Sex and Working Class 
Power by Selma James. 
February: The Black Explosion in Schools 
by Farrukh Dhondy. (out of print) 
March: Trade Unionism vs. Revolution in 
South Africa by Ken Jordaan. 
(out of print) 
April: Asian Workers in Struggle. The Sixth 
Pan African Congress. Martinique: Anti- 
Colonial Rebellion. Trinidad: Sugar Worker’s 
Intervention. 
May: The Caribbean Revolution Demystified. 
Black Squatting in Brixton. Asian Women 
at Heathrow. Ethiopian Letter. 
June: “Move as a Community’ The Brockwell 
Park Three. Black People in Prison by Ron 
Phillips. Repression in St. Vincent. Interview 
with a Chilean Worker. 
July: The Strike at Imperial Typewriters. 
Immigrant Workers in the Catering Indust 
Indian Railway Strike. 
August: Black Women & Nursing A Job like 
Any Other. Imperial Typewriters Strike: the 
Continuing Story. Class and Nationalism in 
Africa. 
September: Bengali Squat in the East End. 
Back to work at Imperial Typewriters. Murder | 
Trial in Dominica. European Immigrant Workers’. | 
October: Two Worlds in Conflict. Carnivalina | 
Strange Land. Chile: The Working Class Road | 
to Socialism. Attack on the Sixth Pan African 
Congress. 
November: Which Way Black America ‘Outlaw 
and Disorder (West Indian Barrister Suspended) 
The Charter Flight Hustle. 
December: The Tribals of India by Farrukh 
Dhondy. Islington Community Relations — 
Scandal. Defeat of the Kenilworth Strike. T & Gy 
Report on Imperial Typewriters Strike. 


1975 H 
January: One Year Later. Puerto Rico: The Next 


Vietnam? Who’s Afraid of Ghetto Schools? 
Bussing in Ealing. It Dread in Dominica. 


February: :Caboo: The making of a Caribbean 


Artist. The Police and the Black Wageless. 


ee Senegal to France — an Immigrants J Onaey: 


a APRIL 1975 20p. 
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LETTERS 


Sex, Race and Class 


Dear Race Today, 

Enclosed is a cheque for £2.60 as sub- 
scription to Race Today . 

I hope this is a step towards fulfilling 
Dave Feickert’s important point in ‘Sex, 
Race and Class’: that those organisations 
in Britain that want to see the autonom- 
ous development of the class struggle in 
different sectors and also, the unification 
of those struggles as they develop, have 
only the most minimal level of commun- 
ication and exchange. They must be- 
gin to work together much more. ... 

I bought my copy of ‘Sex, Race and 
Class with money borrowed from a 
friend in Gay Liberation, at a Womens’ 
liberation meeting in Manchester at 
which Selma James spoke. I am neither 
homosexual, nor female; neither am I 
black. 

Here’s to an end to sectarianism am- 
ongst the left, and the emergence of 
unity between the autonomous sections 
of struggle. 


John William Tummon 
Selby Street, 
Manchester. 


Repression In India 


Dear Race Today, 

You are probably aware that more 
than 30,000 political prisoners are be- 
ing held in detention without trial, in 
various parts of India. Most of these 
prisoners have been in custody since 
1967 or 1968. A number of them have 
died in prison as a result of torture or 
brutality or due to the very bad cond- 
itions in the prisons. The official expl- 
anation for these deaths is ‘killed while 
trying to escape’. The most well known 
‘prisoner who was killed in this manner 
was Charu Mazumdar, the leading spoke- 
sman of tiie Communist Party of India 
(Marxist-Leninist). 

Despite the ruling of the Supreme 
Court of India that these detentions vio- 
late the Indian Constitution, the Indiar 
Government continues topursue these 
policies, of arbitrary arrests and deten- 
tions without trial, of political dissidents. 

While you may or may not agree 
with the political policies or the tactics 

and strategy followed by these prisoners 
you will probably agree with us that we 
must campaign against arbitrary use of 
“executive power and the detention of 
political opponents without trial for long 
_ periods. 

As you know these arrests are not con- 
fined to Naxalites (ie. Maoist militants) 
but were used against the Rail workers 
when they went on strike recently for 


higher wages — 50,000 Rail workers were 


arrested even before the strike had act- 
74" 


ually begun. Similarly the members of 
the Dalit Panthers (the organisation of 
the untouchables in India) have been 
harrassed by the use of these powers. 

For this reason we would like to form 
a broad-based committee of all organis- 
ations who support the demand for the 
immediate release of all political prison- 
ers and the end to the arbitrary arrests 
of all left wing militants. We would be 
grateful if all who read this letter could 
participate in the effort to help us pub- 
licise the facts relating to this issue and 
campaign against their continued deten- 
tions. 

We intend to call a meeting of all org- 
anisations who are willing to participate 
to set up the ‘campaign for the release 
of Indian political prisoners.’ It would 
greatly facilitate the campaign if Stu- 
dents Unions and Trade Unions and 
other local organisations could pass mot- 
ions in support of the campaign. All in- 
formation is available at the address below. 


We hope and greatly appreciate if all 
organisations and individuals willing to 
participate contact us quite quickly, as you 
probably realize that we should have ex- 
posed the hyprocrisy of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, which presents itself to the 
world as a Socialist and a democratic 
Government, long before this. 

Each day we delay this task, it is one 
more day in the jails for these prisoners. 

G. Kumar, Secretary 
London Branch Communists 


Mazdoor Dal 
22, Boundary Rd, London N.W.8. 


Kill the Bill 


Dear Race Today, 

Last year a Bill was introduced in the 
Jamaican Parliament which, if passed in- 
to law, would make strikes and other in- 
dustrial actions illegal, which in Britain 
are perfectly lawful. For taking part in 
such industrial actions, workers and their 
unions would be liable to harsh fines and 
workers who were unable to pay could 
be imprisoned. The Government had pla- 
nned to get this legislation on the statute 
books by September of last year. These 
were the circumstances in which, in re- 
sponse to an appeal for support from 


trade unionists in Jamaica, our commi- 
ttee was formed. 

We organised a protest meeting at 
Conway Hall in London and poster par- 
ades outside the Jamaican High Commis- 
sion, fhe Commonwealth Institute, and 
the Brixton Town Hall; and we encour- 
aged the organisation of protest petitions, 
etc. Many people supported these protests 
at the time and we take this opportunity 
of acknowledging this fraternal assistance 


to the workers of Jamaica whose basic 
trade union rights were under attack. 

Due to the strong protests made at the 
time, both by the workers and workers — 
organisations in Jamaica and by Jamaic- 
ans and other migrants from the Carib- 
bean living abroad and by trade unionists 
all over the world, the Jamaican Govern- 
ment did not proceed with its plans last 
year, and this can be regarded as a vic- 
tory for the people over tiie pressures 
brought to bear on the Government by 
the big employers. But recent information 
received from Jamaica now shows that | 
this was only a temporary victory. 

What happened was that the govern- 
ment did not entirely withdraw the pro- * | 
posed legislation but used the strategy 
of bogging it down in a Select Commit- 
tee where no further action was taken on 
it for the time being. Now that the prot- 
ests have died down, the indications are — 
that it will shortly be brought out of cold 
storage and re-introduced in the House. 
The big employers and the media which 
support them have renewed their pressure 
for legislation to tie the hands of the workers 
in industrial disputes, and the governm- | 
ent is showing signs of yielding to their 
pressure. One of the most ominous signs 
has been the inclusion in the new pro- 
gramme of the government party, the 
P.N.P., of a proposal for legislative con- 
trol of industrial relations. Another is an | 
editorial in the Gleaner newspaper urg- 
ing that the original proposals of the Bill 
should not be watered down because 
of the protests. 

Because of the danger of a renewal of 
the attack on the workers rights in Jam- 
aica, the Jamaican Trade Union Solidar- 
ity Committee, responding to the call of 
our brother trade unionists in J amaica, 


- is now issuing a call for the renewal of the 


campaign against THE LABOUR RELA— 
TIONS AND INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
ACT BILL proposed by the Government 
of Jamaica, or any similar legislation re- 
stricting the basic trade union rights wh- 
ich may be substituted for it. 

Those who are members of trade un- 
ions, community associations, student 
bodies and other membership organis- 
ations, political or social, can also help 
by explaining the issue to their fellow 
members and requesting support for the 
protests against the proposed legislation 
in the form of a resolution. ; 

Should you require any further infor- 
mation on this issue, or should you wish — 
to arrange for a speaker to explain the 
proposed legislation more fully at a me- 
eting of your organisation, please write to — 
the Secretary at the address below. | 
THE JAMAICA TRADE UNION SOLI- _ 
DARITY COMMITTEE | 
10, Leigh Road, London N.5 1 AH 


Sa bdemieaaiaaanan 


[EDITORIAL 


The Caribbean 
Revolution 


As we go to press more information about the comprehen- 
sive nature of the working class revolt in Trinidad is at hand. 
(See page 76). 

Sections of the middle classes in this case doctors, law- 
yers and the religious hierarchy are deserting the regime. 
All of them have raised their voices in general support of the 
revolt and against the brutality of the police. The sugar wor- 
ker community is setting fire to thousands of acres of su- . 
gar cane, all transport throughout the island is paralysed and in 
a society that boasts 30% unemployment, strike breakers are 
difficult to come by. One comment reaching Race Today 
from Trinidad describes the revolutionary situation as fol- 
lows: ‘There is a finality about what is taking place here’. 

Outside the actuality of a revolutionary situation we can 
only conduct at the level of debate what are indeed im 
portant political considerations. As the revolutionary move- 
ment unfolds we are able to see and understand for instance, 
whether in modern society there is a difference between 
political and economic struggles. How does the working 
class overcome divisions within itself Xbetween waged and 
unwaged — between different racial groupings). And finally 
for those who make a fetish of state repression, we see just 
how military might is reduced to relative impotence in the 
face of comprehensive resistance from that section of mo- 
dern society, ‘to whom the future belongs’. 

The present revolt in Trinidad contains on every one of 
these issues important lessons for us all. 

Firstly the revolt is about wage rises. The oil workers are 
demanding an increase of 147%, the sugar workers want 
more money, the temporary labourer employed on an al- 


ternative ten day basis puts in for a 200% wage rise — a 
glaring example of economism. Wages we are told is only 
money. At the risk of repitition we quote again the Financial 
Times of the 30th November 1973 commenting on the miners 
demands. ‘The objective fact is that in the process of getting 
their money they cannot avoid damaging the economy, 
frustrating the central policy of the government and se- 
riously undermining, if not actually destroying its ability 
to govern. They are therefore engaged in political action 
whether they like it or not.’ We will go further and add that 
in Trinidad today the working class is demonstrating that in 
the process of getting more money they must confront the 
armed forces of the state and in so doing are forced to deal 
with the question of seizure of state power. The Indian 
railway strike reported in this issue underlines the point no less. 
Under the ‘economistic’ slogan Peace, Justice and Bread they 
have brought under one umbrella organisation (the United 
Labour Front) thousands of oil workers, sugar workers, 
transport workers, factory workers, small farmers and el- 
ectricty workers to deal with the question of power. At 
their first public appearance, an assembly of 25.000 wor- 
kers passed detailed resolutions condemning the control of the 
economy by multinational corporations and posed the 
revolutionary socialist alternative. They more than most 
are aware that the seizure of power is on the order of the day. 
Labourism and economism indeed! 

In order to arrive at this stage the working class has suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the divisions inherent in the capitalist 
organisation of labour — divisions of race, divisions between 
skilled and unskilled fortified by the wage diff erential; div- 
isions between waged and the wageless. 

Unemployment stands at 30%, almost half of the wor- 
king class is Indian and there are no greater racists any- 
where than the West Indian African who repeats verbatim 
against the Indian population the arguments used by white 
racists against blacks. And thirdly the Oilworkers who are 


- Indian worker and small farmer rid themselves of the union 
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at the centre of the revolt are the highest paid workers in 
the Caribbean, in fact a labour aristocracy in a sea of unem- 
ployment. 

What we have described above is a hierarchy of labour within 
the working class with the male oilfield worker at the top and 
the wageless worker at the bottom. The revolt can be divided 
into two distinct phases. The first stage was characterised 
by the intervention of the self organised African wageless 
in 1970. In every single African community throughout the 
society, groups of young unemployeds had surfaced under a 
host of colourful names. They were all united in a desire to 
overthrow the existing regime. The National Joint Action 
Committee unified the groups under one loose umbrella or- 
ganisation. The organised working class, Indian and African 
assisted the revolt, sections used the fact that the regime had 
been exposed as vulnerable to win better conditions, others 
were cautious at the possibility of an outright victory at that 
point and were only prepared to give a nod of approval. 

A successful show of force by the regime meant only that 
the working class had not coalesced to the point where it felt 
itself equipped enough to take on the regime in a compre- 
hensive way. The police appeared to have the upper hand, 
acts of terrorism revealed that activists were of the opinion 
that the working class could be written off, a wage in a sea 
of unemployment meant for some that workers had sold 
their revolutionary instincts for cash. Trinidad was described 
as a police state with the implication that the working class 
was defeated. There developed also within the Indian com- 
munity, young middle class elements who advanced the black 
powerist line of racial particularity and separateness as a 
caste. For them caste was not an aspect of class but a category 
in itself. 

The working class reply was swift. The self organised 


bureaucracy and drawing strength from the rise of sugar as an 
expensive commodity on the world market staked their claim, 
which is in every sense an attempt to use their power to 
break the differential between the African oil worker and the 
sugar worker. The striking oil worker at the top of the 
hierarchy would have at his disposal the power of the un- 
employed established in 1970 and that of the Indian sugar 
worker to add to his own. Each section of the hierarchy is seen 
to be drawing strength from and giving power to the other inthis 
complex interweaving of forces that is the working class. 
The general interest is no less, no more than the sum of the 
different particular interests. What the oilworkers had ac- 
hieved for themselves became the level of aspiration for all 
sections of the working class further down the hierarchy. 
Each section within the hierarchy in making its own 
particular demands coalesced into what is today the highest 
point of the Caribbean revolution. 

The regime has tried the use of force. Working class 


leaders were arrested and when in 1970 they remained in 
prison for months, today the regime was forced to release them 
in a matter of hours when electricity workers struck. The 
thousands of dollars spent on arms cannot drive 35,000 workers 
back on the job and keep them there. How the revolt will 
develop we cannot say but the level of self organisation 

reached by the working class can only be defeated by Chilean 
methods. There is no force in the land with that capacity. 

They dare not try it on for already we have witnessed the dis- 
integration of the army without a shot being fired when in 
1970 they were called on the streets. 

Despite the high level of organisation reflected in the ULF, 
the organisational unification of the whole class is still in- 
complete. To the extent that the wageless are excluded is the 
very extent to which a compromise solution in the present 
confrontation is a possible outcome. But compromise is not 
a defeat, barring the intervention of foreign troops, the latter 
is impossible. 24 


Race Today Collective 
March, 1975. 
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| Trinidadians Revolt For Peace 
Justice and Bread 


More than 35,000 workers are an 

@ strike in Trinidad and Tobago in the most 
powerful assault yet launched against the 
19 year old regime of the Prime Minister _ 
Eric Williams. It is the highest. point rea- 
ched by a working class movement which 
first burst onto the surface in the early 
months of 1970. Led then by the protests 
of thousands of unemployed youth and 
students, the regime barely survived when 
the army refused to support repressive 
measures against the rebellion. 

Intermittent strikes, a state of emerg- 
ency and the armed intervention of the 
National United Freedom Fighters chara- 
cterised the intervening period. 

The year 1975 opened with sustained 
working class activity. The oil workers 
led by George Weekes, President General 
of the Oilfield Workers Trade Union, de- 
manded from Texaco a wage increase of 
147% for all workers. 

Sugar workers were calling for a 120% 
wage increase and a profit sharing scheme 
(a redistribution of wealth) from Caroni 
Ltd, which is owned jointly by Tate & 
Lyle and the government of Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

9,000 Cane farmers began a ‘no cut’ 
campaign to support a demand for the re- 
cognition of the Island Wide Cane Far- 
mers Union led by former army lieuten- 
ant Raffique Shah. (Shah led the army re- 
volt in 1970 and was freed by the Privy 
council after a sentence of 15 years im- 
prisonment for mutiny). The cane farm- 
ers supply 45% of the canes to Caroni 
Ltd. Formerly members of the govern- 
ment controlled Trinidad Island Cane 
Farmers Association, they are prevented 
by law from joining any other union. (See 
Race Today April ‘74). In a recent High 


Court case, the law confining the farmers to 


TIFCA was declared unconstitutional. The 


Government is appealing. As the ‘no cut’ 
campaign bites, it is estimated that Car- 
oni Limited is losing 93 million T.T. 
weekly and is 50% behind with the harvest. 

This three pronged movement of cane 
farmers, sugar workers and oil workers 
coalesced into the United Labour Front 
drawing into its ranks a fourth group of 
workers, the Transport and General 
Workers Union. This new organisation 
announced itself as the major force in 
Caribbean revolutionary politics with a 
rally in the city of San Fernando 
on 18th of February. 25,000 workers at- 
tended and listened enthusiastically to 
demands for the total withdrawal of all 
multi-nationals from the island. George 
Weekes charged that the Americans were 
using Trinidad as a base to subvert the 
nationalisation of the oil industry in Ven- 
ezuela. 

Meanwhile, in the sugar belt, there was 
an attempted assassination of the Gen- 
eral Secretary of ICFTU, Winston Lenn- 
ard and members of that union constantly 
fought off armed attackers even in the pre- 
sence of the police who looked the other- 
way. 

On March 6th the sugar workers struck, 
only to be followed by the oil workers 
six days later. Caroni Ltd. offered a 100% 
wage increase but would not countenance 
the profit sharing scheme. The issue of 
profit sharing is key since Caroni announ- 
ced profits for the year ending 30th June 
1974 of §/9,420,513 T.T. while in the 
previous year the company recorded a 
loss of $3,758,481 T.T. Texaco would on- 
ly offer a paltry 30% increase in the face 
of a demand for a 147% wage rise. 

Another area of unrest has been the 
Special Works Programme. In order to 
pacify the unemployed the government 
created a programme employing temp- 


orarily, thousands of youth on commun- 
ity projects throughout the country after 


1970. In the working class East Dry River . 


Area of Port of Spain, the United Zones 
organisation has emerged. They demand 
a yearly budget of $10 million T.T. for 
the East Dry River Area alone in the 
face of the $5 million T.T. set aside in the 
national budget for the Special Works 
Programme as a whole. They also dem- 
and employment for all, a 200% pay 

rise and a consumer Community Shop 
where the members of the community 
.could purchase foodstuffs at half the 
market price. 

All these thrusts became the plank for 

a major demonstration of working class 
power on Tuesday March 18th. Since 
demonstrations are banned, the ULF cal- 
led a 40 mile religious procession from the 
oil belt to Port of Spain. Led by priests 
of all denominations thousands of wor- 
kers set out for Port of Spain under the 
slogan Peace, Justice and Bread. The 
police charged the demonstration with 
teargas and swinging batons, arrested 36 
people, among them union leaders 
George Weekes, Winston Lennard and 
Basdeo Panday. Shah escaped and a war- 
rant has been issued for his arrest. 

The electricity workers (members of 
the OWTU) immediately blacked out the 
island and promised to stay out, ‘until . 
Weekes was released’. The government 
backed down and released all arrested 
persons on bail. They were charged with 
taking part in an illegal demonstration 
and causing a breach of the peace. As we 
go to press, the strikes remain solid, all 
schools are closed, traffic is almost at a 
standstill as fuel supplies have run dry. 
Police have occupied all strategic points 
on the island and the army is confined to 
barracks presumably because the soldiers 
can’t be trusted. 


pr ee nape ct ce EE 


Young Gifted 
and Black 


Ivor Burford is 11 years old. He 

should be at school but for the past 6 
months his parents have been keeping 
him at home. 

He attended the St. Mary’s Primary 
School in South London from the age of 
5. When assessed in his final year, he was 
marked at the highest grade any student 
could possibly achieve. Verbal reasoning 

|(1), English (1), Maths (1). His parents 

| were pleased that Ivor would attend a 
grammar school of their choice; in this 
icase Colfe’s Grammar School. After an in- 
lterview with the headmaster he was refu- 
sed entry and subsequently offered places 
‘in different South London Comprehen- 
sives. 

Hereon the Burford parents have been 
locked in a long battle with the author- 
ties to have Ivor placed in a grammar sch- 
ool and are keeping him at home to that 
end. 

The Divisional Office under the guid- 
ance of a Mr. Cassidy seems bent on con- 
taining Ivor within the comprehensive 
system. Not that the Burfords are new to 

ithe Divisional Officer. Mrs. Burford 

works at that office and early in Ivor’s 
career at St. Mary’s, the family had to 
deal with the might of that institution. 
On that occasion the parents were contes- 
ting allegations made against Ivor by a 
teacher. At a conference between the par- 
ties, it was established that Ivor was in the 


right. Later Mr. Cassidy warned the par- 


ents that, “you won a point. I wonder 
how it will affect the child’. 
Ivor’s primary school experience was 


Lance Watson 


not all sweetness and light. On more than 
one occasion the parents, sucessfully cha- 
llenged the policy of the head to hold 
Ivor back in a particular class when it was 
clear that there were no academic grounds 
for so doing. When black parents are fre- 
quently charged with not taking an inte- 
rest in their children’s education, the 
Burfords vigilance appears refreshing. But 
not so for the authorities. — 

It is a fact that a pupil with Ivor’s qua- 
lification (especially if that pupil is white) 
would find no difficulty in finding a gra- 
mmar school place. Those with lesser qua- 
lifications are pooled in the Divisional 
office and allocated to comprehensive 
schools. Despite his qualifications Ivor 
has been thrown in with the latter. After 
exploring every single official channel, 
the parents are not any clearer as to the 
reason. It is the case that the head of the 
primary school must recommend or not 
do so openly on the pupil’s profile, the 
application to a grammar school. We 
have been told that an unofficial version 
is passed to the grammar school which 
may well negate the open recommenda- 
tion. Ivor was openly recommended. It is 
still a question of conjecture as to whet- 
her Ivors’s rejection was based on an un- 
official version. Yet they tell us that pup- 
ils are selected on ability alone — colour, 
creed or class not being considerations. 

The Burfords have bought the school 
uniform for Colfes grammar school and 
boldly took the step of presenting Ivor 
on the school premises. He was turned 
away. 


The issue of grammar vs comprehen- 
sive is exploding presently in several 
London Boroughs with the major argum- 
ent that grammar schools should remain 
available for the brightest. Alas not for 
Ivor Burford — young, gifted and black. 


Torchlight deminstration and meeting held 
on February 28th in support of ‘Black youths 
against police brutality, 


Students Support 
Rodney 


In the November issue of Race Today, 
we reported the Rodney issue. Walter Rod- 
ney was appointed head of the history 
department at the University of Guyana 
by the appointments committee of that 
institution. The Committee was subsequ- 
ently approached by ‘unspecified author- 
ities’ to reconsider their decision. This 
they did and by a majority vote reaffirmed 
the decision to appoint Rodney. The 
Board of Governors at the University (a 
government appointed body) suddenly \ 
revoked the appointment without rhy- 
me or reason. 

Rodney was previously expelled from 
Jamaica in 1968 for his contribution to 
the consciousness of Caribbean workers and 
intellectuals on the lives and struggles of 
African people. His rejection by the " 
Board of Governors is undoubtedly for 
the same reason. Despite wide protests 
Rodney remains without a job. So too a 
former lecturer at the University of Guy- 
ana Mohammed Insanally, who was 
fired for his political beliefs. Recently 
students at the University, through their 
society, have appointed both men to 
teach one course each at the large lecture 
theatre. The lectures take place in the 
early evening on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
at which both students and members of 
the public attend. 
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Settlement at 


GEC: Women 
Strike on 


Two weeks ago, the strike of 27 Asian 
and West Indian workers in the electro 
plating section of GEC, Coventry was 
settled. They struck originially against 


‘management’s attempt to replace them 


with new machinery. Those workers who 
would keep their jobs would be down- 
graded. 

The settlement involved little conce- 
ssions on management’s part. Those who 
remain will not be down graded and so 


@ far 13 have been made redundant with 


more to follow. GEC, apart from putting 
huge numbers of workers on short time 
are increasing redundancies in many dep- 
artments. The tendency to replace men 
with new machinery has reached over- 
whelming proportions, with the unions 


going along meekly. : 
As we go to press the Yarnolds strikers 


are in the 16th week of their strike. (see 


Race Today March ‘75). 35 women wor- 
-kers mostly Asian were sacked for organ- 


ising to join the T & GWU. They are now 
fighting for reinstatement and improved 
pay and conditions. New workers have 
replaced them and are being paid £6 
more weekly than the women originally 
got. The strikers picket daily come rain 
or shine and are supported by the union. 


According to the Union District Offi- 


cer of T & GWU Mr. Tudor, funds are run 


ning low, the majority of the workers are 
awaiting for the Industrial Tribunal to 
adjudicate a case of unfair dismissal and 
he mentions that the dispute between 
workers and the ruthless management 
‘are in the hands of an MP’. 

Since Industrial Tribunals are notor- 
iously ruthless and MP’s useless in rep- 


resenting workers the strikers remain 


on a sticky wicket. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO THANK 


ALL THOSE SUBSCRIBERS WHO 
HAVE RESPONDED SO GEN— 


/EROUSLY TO OUR REQUEST 


FOR FUNDS TO ENABLE US TO. 
PURCHASE MATERIAL FOR A 
READING ROOM. 


We are in the process of creating a Read- 
ing Room in response to the needs of 
sections of the black community in 
London. We need to purchase a stock of 
books, journals etc. 

Those supporters of the magazine who 
would like to donate to our fund please 
fill in the form below. 


Support Russell 


Press 


Our printers, the Russell Press, face an | 


uncertain future. Gifts made by Betrand 
Russell before he died enabled the press 


to be established; the rates of taxation 
which apply to these gifts have become 
a matter of dispute since the Inland Rev- 
enue wish to over-rule the independent 
special commissioners who normally de- 


cide these questions. The Revenue have 
said that they will appeal this decision 
through the high courts to the House of 
Lords if necessary. At the same time, the 
local authority have placed a compuls- 
ory purchase order on the building which 
houses the press, which, if upheld, will 
compel it to move to new premises which 
will be greatly more expensive than its 
present ones. 

Russell Press has been central to Race 
Today’s survival and on going publicat- 
ion. Our previous printer refused to con- 
tinue printing our journal because of the 
content. Many others would not touch us. 
We support the financial appeal presently 
being launched by Russell Press in order 
to assist them in their difficulties. 

Race Today Collective 


Solidarity with 


Jamaican Workers 


Protests against the Trade Disputes Bill 
to be passed shortly in the Jamaican 
Parliament, are pouring into Prime Min- 
ister Manley’s office from Britain. 

The Bill aims to curb strikes and 
invokes punitive sanctions against the 
working class movement. The Jamaican 
Trade Union Solidarity Committee (JTUS 
C) based in Britain has mobilised thou- 
sands of signatures here protesting the 
passage of the Bill. In an urgent tele- 
gram to the Jamaican government the 
JTUSC states: 

Jamaican Trade Union Solidarity Comm- 
ittee makes last minute appeal to Jam- 
aican Parliament. Don’t pass Trade Dis- 
putes Bill into law. Have received protest | 
resolutions petitions signed by a thous- 
and Jamaicans resident here. Trade Uni- 
onists, progressives, well wishers protest 
include members of 18 trade unions, 4 
Trades Councils and district committees 
also member district labour parties, 3 
other national political organisations. 
community associations and societies. 
Details follow by post. Signed 


Jamaican Trade Union Solidarity 


Committee. 


NCCL Embraces | 
Fascist 


The National Council of Civil Liber- 
ties has proclaimed that it is against the 
ban imposed by the Islington Council on . 
the National Front’s use of the town Hall 
for a public meeting. 

The NF members bulletin March ‘75 
proudly boasts that ‘One of the Labour 
Councillors (Henry Hodge) who voted to 
allow the NF to have the Islington Town 
Hall is chairman of the N.C.C.L. As a re- 
sult of the activities of his colleagues, the 
N.C.C.L. proposed to take up the case; 
not just the NE of Islington but all other 
cases where local councils have imposed 
bans on NF holding meetings on council 
property’. 

Meanwhile the Borough of Harrow 
might very well be increasing the 
N.C.C.L.’s case load. At a press confere- 
nce on the 18th March, The Committee 
to stop Racialism led by the Harrow Tra- 
des Council is urging the Borough to join 
the seven other London Boroughs which 
have imposed bans on the NE Already 
the Harrow library refuses to stock racia- 
list literature. The N.C.C.L. hangs its lib- 
eral cloak on the rack of free speech and 
no doubt will campaign with equal vigour 


against any West Indian or Asian organis- 
ation which refuses the NF permission to 
hold meetings on their premises. 


DLVERHAMPTON BOROUGH COUNCIL 
SOCIAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


Caseworker Seconded to Community 


Relations Council 
Salary — APS %2982—£3201 plus 


Threshold payment of £229.68 per annum. 


Applications are invited from qualif- 


ied Social Workers who have an interest 
and experience in work with ethnic min- 
orities. 


The person appointed will be employ- 


fed by and have social work supervision 


from the Social Services Department and 


be seconded to Community Relations 
i Council where the job is seen as equival- 


ent in level to a Community Relations 


Officer. 


Knowledge of one or more of the 


§ Asian languages an advantage. Removal 
§@ and other expenses payable. Care mileage 


and car loan facilities available. 
Further details from Mr. Lindsay, As- 


sistant Director of Social Services, Tel: 


27811 (Wolverhampton) Ext. 251. 
Application forms from Director of 


| Social Services, Bankfield House, 45 Wat- 
fs erloo Road, Wolverhampton. 


- The assassination of two rapists by 
black women recently in the United Sta- 
tes, has re-focused attention once again on 
the question of rape and what kinds of 
action women are beginning to take to 
deal with such attacks. 

On March 19th, 1974, Inez Garcia a 
Puerto Rican woman, shot to death one 
of two men who had raped her, and ser- 
iously injured the other. She was indicted 
for second-degree murder and, largely 
through the efforts of the Women’s Mov- 
ement, her case received international 
exposure. 

Less well known is the situation of 
Joanne Little, a 20 year old black woman 
from North Carolina. During August last 
year, she escaped from Beaufort County 
Jail after stabbing to death a 62 year old 
white guard who raped her. 

Garcia was found guilty and sentenced 


| to 5 years imprisonment. ‘I think this 


woman is dangerous, frankly. I want to 
tell the thousands of ladies who signed . 
petitions supporting Mrs. Garcia that this 
nation has a government by law, and not 
a government by men’, said the judge on 
passing sentence. 

During the trial (Aug 1974) the pros- 
ecution declared that it was‘preposterous 
to believe’ that a rape had occurred and 
the matter was ‘an open—and—shut hom- 
icide case’. Even so, she was made to 
draw detailed diagrams of the rape, and 
for several hours had to testify item by 
item which clothes she had taken off her- 
| self and which were torn off. The trial 
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grants by 40%. 


Fighting Rapists 


Workers Press 


On 19th March some 500 overseas students picketed outside 
the ILEA building protesting at the proposal to increase their 


judge, Stanley Lawson, repeatedly remi- 
‘nded the court: ‘It is a murder trial, not a 
rape trial’. In other words, the issue was 
not that a woman had been raped but 
that a man had been killed by a woman. 
(The surviving rapist, Luis Castillo, was 
never charged). 

The Defence, led by Charles Garry, 
one-time lawyer for the Black Panther 
Party, attempted to show with a galaxy 
of psychiatric and sociological testimony 
that the assassination was justifiable be- 
cause ‘being raped thrust her into such a 
disassociative state of mental impairment 
that her hysteria and terror made her seek 
violent revenge’. 

Inez Garcia on the other hand, made 
quite clear to the court what had mot- 
ivated her: 

‘I feel anyone who has been raped has the 
right to kill back. Men do not have the 
right to take over a woman’s body. I went 
into my house and got a gun to defend 
myself. I loaded it and went out into the 
streets looking for those two creeps. I’d 
have walked all night to find them. I 

said I was going to kill them and I did. 


I’m not sorry I did it. I’m only sorry I 


missed Luis Castillo. I meant to kill him 
too. That’s the only thing I’m sorry about 

Joanne Little used an ice pick on the 
white guard, Aligood. It was his ice pick 
which he carried around for terrorising 
women prisoners. 

After hiding out for a week she arran- 
ged to surrender herself to the State Bur- 
eau of Investigation with the support of 


‘the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 


ference (SCLC). The SCLC provided leg- 
al assistance and began the first steps in 
organising a campaign around her case. 

In September 1974, a hearing was held 
before an all white Grand Jury whose 
loyalties were quite clearly with the dead 
jailer. She was indicted for first degree 
murder, and in North Carolina there is an 
automatic death sentence if found guilty. 
(There are currently 60 prisoners on 
death row in North Carolina - more than 
in any other State). 

Evidence to support her plea of killing 
Aligood in self defence was deliberately: 
suppressed. For example, the jury refused 
to hear in person, the evidence of a med- 
ical examiner who had examined the body 
and declared that there had been ‘recent 
sexual activity by the jailer’. And the fact 
that he was found almost naked in the 
cell did not raise even a twinge of suspic- 
ion from the jury. The trial is due to take 
place during April. 

The cases of Joanne Little and Inez 
Garcia have raised the level of debate on 
the rape question to one of armed stru- 
ggle by women against rapists as the only 
real solution. More and more reports are 
beginning to appear in the American new- 
spapers of such action being taken by wo- 
men - so far mostly black and Third 
World women. : 

But Joanne Little’s case raises too the 
realities of life for black women in prison, 
where any and every atrocity is the order 
of the day and guards like Aligood are: 
the rule and not the exception. Black pri- 
soners inevitably are in line for the grea- 
test abuses in the prisons, but, also inevi- 
tably, they have been the core and lead- 
ership of the rebellions in the prisons. 


DERBY WEST INDIAN ASSOCIATION 
Applications are invited for the new post of: 

Full-time Youth & Community Worker 
from suitably experienced and, prefably 
(though not necessarily), qualified 
people. 

The person appointed will be a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Derbyshire Local 
Education Authority but seconded to 
the service of the West Indian Association. 
The appointment will be for a period of 
two years (expiring 31st March, 1977) in 
the first instance. : 

Salary and. conditions of service will 
be as laid down in the 10th Report of 
the Joint Negotiating Committee for 


Youth Leaders and Community Centre 
' Wardens, Grade 3 (£2412—£2745). 


Assistance may be available towards 
removal expenses and lodging allowances. 
The successful candidate will join a 

full-time team of over 50 Youth and 
Community Workers in Derbyshire and 
will have the opportunity of participat- 


iing in a varied programme of training 
, courses, activities, exchange visits at ar- 


ea and county level. There is a compre- 
hensive scheme of induction and in-ser- 
vice training and other support. 

Further details from the undersigned. 


-C.W. Phillips 


Director of Education. 


| Education Department County Offices, 
' Matlock. 
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oe e Black 
Youth Speak 


eioibia ie that they alone can describe with full 
knowledge the misfortunes from which they 
suffer and that they and not saviours sent by 
providence can energetically apply the healing 
remedies for the social ills to which they are a 
prey..... > A Workers Enquiry by Karl Marx. 

Below the black West Indian youth, in a 
series of interviews teased out by Race Today, 
describe the misfortunes from which they suffer. 
They also indicate their attitudes, aspirations 
and the ways and means, however temporary, 
that are in use to overcome the conditions of the 
prevailing order. 

No other social grouping within the black 
community is so inundated with ‘saviours sent 
providence’, whose healing remedies in some 
cases carry the deadly poisons of the welfare 
state. In others, the youth are viewed as wayward 
deviants whose only salvation rests in joining 
this or that political grouping. 

The reason for this sudden preocupation 
with the ‘problems’ of black youth are clear. As 
one interviewee puts it when asked about the 
vast government grants aimed for the community, 
‘They must see something coming that’s why 
they give the money’. The same interviewee 
continues, ‘They build up things like the West 
Indian youths have a whole heap of problems. . 
... We got no more problems than they have. 
Because they have the same problems too’. 

No clearer statement against the proponents 
of the victim theory exists anywhere as far as we 
know. The presence of an army of social wor- 
kers and political jugglers in the midst of the 
West Indian youth is not so much to assist with 


‘the problem’ but in both cases to diffuse and 


exploit a rebellion however raw at this stage — 
which threatens to develop on a scale of enor- 
mous political proportions. 

In presenting these interviews, which were 
organised by the black youths in the Race Today 
Collective (Lorine, Pat, Caludius, Gilbert and 
Jean), we break with the traditions of speak- 
ing ‘for the people’. Many will be forced to 
rejuggle with their political theories as a result 

of what the interviews say. Others we are 
sure will hold fast to their formulations; for 
them we will happily write their epitaphs 


bits easy getting ajob—it’s just keeping it 
though. I reckon that a lot of people who 
want jobs, the money that the employer is 
going to give them is such that they don’t 


want it. That’s why they say they can’t get 


a job. When you leave school — you have 


_ the attitude that you are going to start at 


£30/40 a week. So when you go on an in- 
terview and the manager offers £18, you 
sort of look at him and think this man is 
an idiot. 

In Brixton they blame everything on 
the black youth you know. They have 
these community houses — a whole heap 
of them in Brixton. All the black youth in 
this one house. The only reason they do 
that is when they want anybody, they 
know where they are straight away. 

Some of those Brixton guys bring this 
on themselves. You see them bouncing 
down the street in £50 suits and he is out 
of work. The police stop him and find a 


£100 in his pocket. From that 


they know that he is a thief. They bag 


him and tell a whole heap of lies on him. 


They are just pressuring the black people. 
I tell you they are just pressuring the 
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_ black people...... 


If the authorities 
give us a house the police must watch the 
house and see all the black boys who go 
there. That’s the first place they come to. 
They want to crowd us all together so 
they know where to find us. You know 
Brixton is a testing ground, anything 

that the police bring in that is new they 
test it in Brixton and if it works they use 
it in Birmingham and Manchester. 

Community Projects work hand in 
hand with the police. Well they have to. 
Police must know what goes on in here. 
To tell the truth, the other day I was in 
this project. I was smoking. C came to me 
and said an inspector was in here and he 
smelt it and he said I must be careful. So 
I said, ‘fair enough’, because I know that 
the project deals with the police. But still 
you can use the project to your advant- 
age because if I get arrested I can ring C 
and C probably knows the inspector. .. . 
I’ve been to the projects in Brixton and 
pardon the expression but they were like 
shit houses. The police know that when 
they crowd black youth together, fights 
will break out and that’s all they want. 
The Government gives a lot of money to 
run those projects and it is to trap us as well. 

All that they have been telling us about 
the black youth, I tell you it’s all lies. It’s 
all lies . They say they are giving the 
black youth this and that, it’s all lies man. 
It’s all lies I tell you. They have a project 
like this and when they want to find us 
they just come here. The project can be a 
good thing but they still make it so that 
it is an advantage to them. They must see 
something coming that’s why they give 
the money. They build up things like the 
West Indian youths have a whole heap of 
problems. ... We got no more problems 
than what they have. Because they have 
the same problems too. They want black 
people to work on the underground and 
do certain jobs. They don’t want to see 
black people driving round in Rolls 
Royces. They make it sound that the 
West Indian youths have a whole heap of 
problems. Which problem we have that 
they don’t have? It’s problems that they 
put on us. 

When the first lot of black people come 
over here they brainwash them. The first 
generation that came over — they brain- 
washed them. The times have changed 
now. The things my mother and father 


tell me — they have been through so much. 


I am not going to work at a place for 40 
years and not have anything to show for 
it. After 40 years they just have a little 
watch. And one man owns a house and 
he alone lives there and the house is so big 
with all 200 rooms and I have to walk the 
streets. That’s not right because if a house 
has 200 rooms that means that 200 of us 
can stay there . 

They find that we black people have 
started to use our brains to get us out of 
the pickle which the white man put us in, 
that is why they try all this project 
business. They start that from when you 
are at school from when you are 5. 

They stream you and put you in the 


lowest stream, choose about two black 
guys in each year and put them in the A 
stream just to make it look good, then 
they put all the other black guys in the 


low stream. They don’t want black guys 


to stay on at school but if you do manage 


to stay on they think of something to get 
you out of school or they start making 
life hard for you — so you start making 
life hard for them — then they kick you 
out — that’s what happened to me beca- 
use I was alright until I was in the 6th 
form, then they started making life hard 
for me so I said I was going to do the 
same thing to them. One day this man, 
my house master, wanted to cane me. I 
was in the Sth year, a big boy. You know 
this man said, ‘bend over let me cane you. 
Not me. I was not bending over so he 
said to go home and don’t come back so I 
said ‘fair enough’ and since that time I nev- 
er went back to school. 

Our parents don’t understand. They 


only live to live if you know what I mean. 


Just do what the white man want them to 
do. You can’t talk to them, once you 


start talking to them they threaten to 
kick you out the house or something like 
that. I know our generation — no matter 
what parents say—they know we are the 
youth and we are strong — we must be the 
strongest because we have health and str- 
ength. We can go out and get the things 
we want, nobody can stop us, because we 
only just begin, because now we start to 
realise... Jamaica produces sugar but 
now the second generation, they are str- 
onger than our parents. They say no to 
England go get your sugar from some- 
where else and look what’s happening 
here, sugar shortage. We are using our 
brains more now. This Manley man should 
be killed. When in Jamaica he has to fly 

in a helicopter. He never tries walking the 
streets lest they shoot them dead. 

When I wasn’t working I never took 
social security. Friends helped me because 
they never knew when they would be in 
the same position. 


I had some brushes with the police es- 
pecially when I was unemployed. Once 
there were about six of us coming from 
Clapham Common or somewhere like 
that. We were at the train station and the 
police stopped us and said there was a 
robbery up at Clapham North and they 
looked at us and said ‘Yes one was tall, 
one had on a coat like that’. I did not 
say I didn’t do anything wrong, I know 
definitely that I can prove my innocence, 
so I said to this man, “bring the old 
woman and let she identify me’. They 
then left us alone. At one job, they accu- 
sed me of taking 2,000 pounds and I had 
only been working there for 8 weeks. 
They phoned me up at head office — they 
said if I told the truth and made a state- 
ment they wouldn’t prosecute me. I wou- 
Idn’t sign a statement so they told me to 
go home and they were coming round my 
home to see me, so I went home and told 
my father. Then he took out a summons 
against the police and as soon as the sum- 
mons went through they dropped the 
case. 


by left school four years ago. When I 
went to primary school in this country 
I was first in the class but when you go 
to secondary school it’s different. You 
don’t get the same vibes the white kids 
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get and so you move into a black crowd 
and stick with that crowd, because you 
feel safe and secure. You rebel when the 
teachers say, ‘come here boy’, and you 
just tell them to go away and you kind 
of lose interest in school. I didn’t do too 
well in school. 

At the school I went to, white guys 
went to school in all the right uniforms. 
They had brief cases and they felt sec- 
ure ; but for a black guy, you go 
and if you do something wrong they 
kick you out but if a white guy does 
something wrong then they are alright 
because his parents probably go to the 


school regularly for meetings. 
The teachers know them. A lot of black 


parents don’t come to school to see what 
their kids are doing. It’s not that they 

don’t want to come, they don’t have the time. 
They have lots of things on their minds 
and like you say, ‘mum, it’s school day 
today, and everyone is going to have 

their paintings on the wall’, and you say 
‘you got to come’. You see about 10 

or 20 black parents but they got too 

many problems. A lot of the white par- 
ents, they can say to their husbands, ‘John, 
Jet’s go up to the school tonight and see 
how our kids are doing’, and the father 
goes up to the teachers and the head- 
master of the school. Well, they think 

‘we have to look after this boy because 

we know his parents’. But then no one 
knows where you are coming from, they 
just know that you are a black boy in 

the low stream in the school. 

It was not so much the blacks like me 
who have been here for a long time, it 
was those who just come from Jamaica 
or Trinidad, Africa or Barbados. The on- 
es who have only been in this country 
for 3 or 4 years in the low streams and 
everyone just treats them as dunces. The 
teachers treat them as dunces. When we 
are doing maths they are doing PE, when 
we are doing English they doing PE, 
when we are doing French they are do- 
ing PE and even some of our own blacks 
ones who were doing well in school 
would mock them because they didn’t 
know better. And it was all through the 
teachers. They spoke in a different way 
to those kids. Different to how they 
talked to ones in the higher streams, 
and nearly all the blacks were in the 
lower streams. 

After leaving school I went into the 

Jewellery trade. I was lucky because I 
knew some guys who had left school a 
few years before me and they got into 
the jewellery trade. One of them phoned 
me up one day and said, ‘do you want to 
leave school , I could get you a job’. 
They knew I didn’t want to stay there. 

I worked for a couple of years with an 
Indian man because it was a small firm 
with only 3 of us, my friend me and the 
boss. It was cool but later on I went to 
work for another firm, a larger firm and 
it was a totally different thing. I was 
there for about a year. If I didn’t leave 
I would have probably hit someone be- 
cause they were just pressuring me from all 
angles. Then I gave up work for a period. 

During this period of unemployment 
I was the kind of guy who had a lot of 
friends who were older than me. I had 


stopped working and some of them had 
already been inside and they were hust- 
ling and they were living well. I was sit- 
ting down at home broke and I said to my 
self, ‘everyday I used to go to work and I 
used to get £20 after tax and I would 
have to give my parents £8 and take my 
clothes to the cleaners, and I would have 
to go to work the next week and I would 
have to try and save and these guys were 
out there and they were surviving and 
they were independent. They chose their 
hours, they lived how they wanted to. 


_ They were free’. One day I was walking 


and saw a friend of mine. He said he was 
going on a spin, so I went on a spin with 
him. We went on all day and we must 
have had about £120 each and I went 
home and I said that’s 3 months wages 
after tax and no one is taxing that. I gave 
my old lady £20 and even though she 
sussed what I was doing because of the 
pressure that was on all of us working 
class black people she took the money. 
Well really, she didn’t want to, but she 
had to, because when it comes to money 
in this day and age there is no point in 
saying I don’t want that £5 note, becau- 
se it come from the floor. Anyway it 
comes, its reality and this is what I am 
dealing in now. 

I got into trouble with the police and 
after that I decided that it’s cool if you’re 
not getting into trouble with the police. 
But because of the way in which the 
police try to scare you and give you the 
horrors and because what they did to me- 
(I would not like to repeat) I got a job. I 
was working in a boutique because 
while I was hustling I acquired a lot of 
clothes, so it was obvious to me to go and 
work in a boutique because you could go 
in there and make a good impression. ~ 
Where if you went for an office job, they 
would think you were some kind of gan- 
gster. So I was working in a boutique in 
the West End scene. But there again, once 
you go through that stage of being inde- 
pendent with no one telling you what to 
do, you crave for it and after about one 
year I stopped working, not only because 
of that but because of the money. 

The things you want in life, you can’t get 
them out of working, and I was looking 
for more than just a nine to five job and 
not just having to count every penny. 

This is why at school, once I got toa 
conscious age, I didn’t want to know 
about school because what they were tel- 
ling me is a lot of bulls and that no matter 
what you got, how many degrees or what- 
ever, money is a scholarship, it’s a pass- 
port. Money is life. Without money, you 
are nothing. And I made up my mind 
that I would do something, not just be a 
dot on the map. 

Don’t tell me about social security. 
You go and sign and they say your money 
is coming on Wednesday or Thursday and 
on Friday your money still ain’t come. 
You say to them, ‘listen, I don’t want to 
steal, I don’t want to rob, I am trying to 
get a job, I can’t get a job, all I want is 
some money to exist and to look for a 
job’. Yet they still muck you around until 
you get in a state where you want to ass- 
ault them and that’s bad. But they have 
no respect for you. 


You walk down the street, you are an 
ordinary person but once you step into 
the social security office you are not that 
person anymore. The person behind the 
counter treats you as if you are just a lay- 
about, a tramp, someone you don’t have 
to have manners to, someone whom you 
don’t say ‘can I help you, sir’ or whatever. 
They just ask what you want, come at 
such a time, don’t do this, don’t do that, 
where do you live, who is your girl, how 
many kids you got, how many dogs you 
got, what do you eat, where is your doc- 
tor — and you get fed up man. And this is 
why a lot of guys don’t bother to sign on. 
They would rather just hustle, not that 
they enjoy stealing moeny, but the state 
wants you to work and they tell you the 
best way is to sign on and while signing 
on they will get you a job, and it’s nothing 
like that. Its totally different and you 
just say, ‘well, fuck it man,’ and you go 
and start hustling and you are independent 
again and everyone wants to be independ- 
ent. 

My ambition is to get my father off 
London Transport and that is what my 
ambition has always been from 
since I know myself. I don’t feel ashamed 
because he works there, that’s nothing be- 
cause he is a working man and he has bro- 
ught up a big family and he has to be res- 
pected for that. It is just that he is 
on that bus collecting tickets all day and 
it’s uncool. I would just like to go up to 
him once and say, ‘dad, just give them your 
cards and rest, take your cards and just 
rest’. If I had a business. I would say, 
‘just come and work with me’. It’s just 
weird; everytime I see him going out in the 
uniform I just feel bad, and to know he is 
working so hard and the reward is so small 
compared to these big men who just sit 
in their offices and don’t do anything. 

He says he’s proud he’s working hard 
and everything, but really who would like 
going out on a bus in this cold in this cou- 
ntry. No body. And no matter what he 
says, I know because I check him and I 
know he don’t dig it. But he knows it’s 
too late for him to say, ‘well, boy, 1am not 
working, I will hustle or I will do this or 
{ am going to play music — be an artist or 
gambler’. Its too late. He has responsib- 
ility, but for a young guy you have to 
look on him and say, ‘well look at my 
old man, he come to this country 
looking for a fortune and he’s on a bus 
every day climbing up and down the 
stairs crying out ‘anymore fares’. You 
got to say the way this system works I 
will only be one step above that and 
then my son would have to be one step 
above what I was and his son would be 
one step above that and so on. There has 
to be one in the family who leaps, so that 
the whole family goes up. 


St 


b I was still living at home when I had 
the baby and my parents were very good 
because when I told my mother that I was 
going to have a baby her main concern 
was where was I going to live. So she kept 
me at home with her. I am still there now. 


_ My step dad was very good despite the 


stories you hear about them. He was exc- 
ellent, he knew I was pregnant about the 
same time that I knew I was, and he kept 
cool about it. He would not tell my mot- 
her, he wanted me to tell her. I told her 
and because I wanted a child she was cool. 
Everything was bought for me, and I did- 
n’t have any money. The father of the 
baby was hopeless; as far as he was con- 
cerned it was always next month,and next 
month never came. My mother is a dome- 
stic at a hospital and my father is a gen- 
eral labourer on London Transport. 

I went out to work 3 months after 
having the baby. Then I went to the cli- 
nic and they asked me if I wanted to go 
back to college. If I did they would put 
the baby into nursery. Well I didn’t mind - 
I missed him, it took me 3 weeks to get 
used to having him away. I was suprised 
when I got the baby into the nursery be- 
cause everyone kept saying I would have 
to wait a long time. I still feel uncomfor- 
table about him in the nursery. The tho- 
ught of leaving your baby with strangers 
is horrible and after I left him I felt like 
going back and collecting him. 

I worked as a clerical assistant to the 
Department of Employment and I was 
fortunate again because I got day releases. 

I got 2 ‘O’ levels. I liked the job but it 
was just not paying me well. Financially it 
it was bad, so I left it and got another 
one and went into a Bank. But there are 
very few avenues open in a Bank and I| 
was just not progressing. It was so very 
restricting. es 

I would never consider going out with one 
of the black youth who is simply hustl- 
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ing to survive. Put it this way - they are 
surviving, you can’t say that they are sur- 
viving legitimately; it must be illegitimately 
so I couldn’t stand this — and I wouldn’t. 
How could my son have him as a father, 
here today and gone tomorrow — I just 
couldn’t take it. I will support them bec- 
ause they are forced to do it. It’s not that 
I don’t want anything to do with them, its 


~a matter of compitability. Because of the 


fact that they haven’t got a job - to find 
a woman who has a lot of confidence they 
don’t seem to like it. 

The fact that they choose not to do 
the jobs available is because they want to 
do something better. They know that it 
is linked to the fact that they are black 
and I don’t resent a boy for it. The girl 
too has to survive and the only choice we 
have is to hustle or sell our bodies and 
some girls just can’t sell their bodies. But 
some of them don’t have the same cho- 
ice as me because I was quite lucky with 
my parents. When a girl is thrown out on 
the streets because she is pregnant be- 
cause they are just not going to support 
her any more, because she has let them 
down, I think there are very few avenues 
open to them — I see it at college. If 
tomorrow I didn’t have any money I 


wouldn’t worry— I guess its because I 
know where my next dinner is coming 
from. From what I have seen - these com- 
munity projects do not seem to give them 
really and truly that much; it creates a 


state of dependency. There must be at 


least an alternative to London Transport 
because I think that the money the gov- 
ernment is giving is not going to reach 
them — unless it gets in the right hands - 
it’s mostly going to be tied up in admin- 
stration and not to the people that it was 
intended for. Soon after all this money 
has been spent you yt around and what 
will we see —nothing. 


& 1 left school in 1974 and haven’t worked — 
since. I went for a few interviews and the 
money was too small. They wanted to 
give me say £15 or something like that. 
Well the work they wanted you to do, 
they should have been giving you about 
£30 for that much work. In the six weeks 
holidays after I left school I was meant to 
be looking for a job but I couldn’t be bot- 
hered. It was summer. I used to stay at 
home and watch telly. When it started get- 
ting cold I used to go down and see my 
friend. I used to go to my mates’ house 
and help her look after her little baby sis- 
ter when her mother went to work.First 
of all my dad said it’s alright if she do- 
esn’t want to work but after about eight 
weeks not working he started moaning 
that I should get a job. ‘She can’t live here 
without paying any money,’ he used to 
say. Well I went up the careers and they 
sent me to Woolworth’s, so I went on 
social security for a while rather than ac- 

cept that. They paid me £6.05p. 

If we looked after L. mum’s baby — be- 
cause L.’s mum used to go out doing 
them bad type things — if she had a good 
day and we looked after the baby and she 
used to give us some money — she might 
give us a £5 to go out. She always used to 
give us money for looking after the baby 
A friend, two boys and myself 

used to go out looking for ways to get 
money. 

When the woman in the careers told 
me about Woolworth’s I asked her if she 
would give it to her own daughter — she 
said I was very rude — and that next time 
I come I would be seeing someone else. I 
mean you come out of school you don’t 
want to go and work in Woolworth’s; I 
mean when I’m 50 or something I suppose 
I wouldn’t mind working in Woolworth’s 
but not at 17 and 16. They also offered 
me packing boxes in some factory — I 
weren’t going to take that anyway. I was. 
I thought, better of getting money down 
the West End — even though it was theiv- 
ing. You still get a bit of a guilty consc- 
ience — but there again’they are all rich 
down there, ain’t they? Well most of them. 

I mentioned that we used to go around 
with the boys looking for ways to make 
money. Well we had been going around 
with each other for a long time. The boys 
always used to think they were the best 
at it and they wouldn’t want us to come 
with them, because they used to think 
that we would put them in a situation 
where they might get caught or some- 
thing like that. After a while they began 
to notice that we were quite good; so they 
started taking us with them and asking us 
to come with them, anyway most of 
them, they are all thieves, all the crowd. 
Most of them make their living that way. 
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One million railway workers on strike in India (May 1974) — 60,000 people arrested as a consequence. This 
sums up the scale and intensity of the conflict between a section of the working class and the Indian state. 


by Race Today in Bombay with railway workers who were direct participants in the strike. 


ON THE RAILROAD 
TO POWER: _ 


THE INDIAN RAILWAY STRIKE 


The Indian Railway strike, which took 
place in the summer of 1974, lasted for 
twenty-two days. A million workers all 
over the country were out on strike, six- 
ty thousand of whom were arrested and 
twenty-two thousand railwaymen were 
thrown out of employment for taking 
part . Almost a year from the event, twe- 
nty thousand of these workers are still out 
of work and wageless, and some of them 
have criminal charges pending against 
them. 

The workers did not win their dema- 
nds. The machinery of the Indian state 


went into operation as it has not done ag- . 


ainst any workers making simple demands 
in the course of their economic struggle 
as a class. Even so, it is difficult to weigh 
the significance of the strike on the scales 
of defeat and victory. The event itself is a 
landmark, not in the history of labour re- 
lations and union negotiations, but in the 
story of experience of a whole class in its 
fight for power. It marks the point where 
this historical road of access to power cliv- 
erges. The experience of the strike and its 
aftermath demonstrate the death of a ver- 
bal dialogue between the people of India 
and those who pretend to represent them. 
The railways are, by definition, that 
sector of production whose workers are 
spread all over the country. India has 
64,000 km of rail and a long history of stru- 
ggle between the class that made and main- 
tained this rail and the state power, at 


first British, now Indian. During the strike, 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi told a gover- 
nment minister who sought to intervene 
as a mediator, that once this particular str- 
ike had been crushed, another one like it 
would not develop for fifty years. The In- 
dian political scene during the year since 
that statement proves her wrong. The sup- 
pression of the strike and the striker may 
indeed have taught the Indian working 
class a lesson, but it almost certainly is not 
the one Indira sought to teach. 

_ The strike began last year on the 7th 


of May, after the usual moves that unions, 
political parties and workers make in these 
affairs. It was the first national railway 
strike since 1948, and almost a hundred 
different workers organisations made up 
the National Co-ordinating Committee 
for Railwaymen’s Struggle (NCCRS). As in 
other industries in India, the railway 
workers belonged to a number of different 
unions which organised them not only al- 
ong the lines of trade and function, but al- 
30 into allegiances for different parties, 
some of them parties of the opposition in 
the Indian parliament, and the ruling Con- 
eress Party itself. The three largest group- 
ings of these various unions are INTUC 
which is controlled by Congress, AITUC, 
controlled by the Communist Party of 
India — the Muscovites, and the CITU 
controlled by the Marxist Communist Par- 
ty. Support for the strike came from every 
union grouping in the country except the 
INTUC of the ruling party, which kept its 
workers out of the strike. 

Towards the end of the strike, the 
AITUC of the Communist Party recom- 
mended that zonal decisions be taken as 
to whether the strike should continue. 
They confused and demoralised the strik- 
ers who had already been hit by the might 
of the state, and they helped to dissolve 
a strike which they evidently weren’t 
for but could not be seen to be against. 
The strike itself generated the awareness 
amongst the workers of the intents and 
purposes, the uses and abuses of union 
organisation and of political parties 
which purport to be leading vanguards. 

If anything it showed how far they could 
go in such company. 

Before considering the strikers'dem- 
ands, in themselves an index of the inter- 
ests of the whole working class, it must 
be said that the political balance sheet 
of the whole process has to be read with 
careful considerations of the role and the 
function of the various agencies and wea- 
pons of the Indian state. Quite simply, 


no government of India, white or black, 
has arrested so many for so little. The re- 
action of the state, which we shall 
speak of in some detail, is an indicator of 
of the complexion and character of that 
state and its struggle to retain power on 
behalf of the classes that own and con- 
trol the economy of India. : 
In the course of this description we 
quote from interviews with railway wor- 
kers who have been dismissed since the 
strike. Mr. C. Radhakrishnan, the Secre- 
tary of the National Railway Mazdoor 
Union, and Mr. T.V. Lakshmanan, the 
President of the All India Railway 
Employees Federation, relate their per- 
sonal experiences through the strike, and 
make certain points which we have in- 
cluded in the article. In a sense, the state 
took the initiative during the strike and 
the withdrawal of labour by the workers 
on the seventh of May resulted in some 


_ thing that they were totally unprepared 


for. 

From the outside, it appeared that the 
nation wide strike instantaneously united 
a fragmented industry, one in which the 
workers were separated into well-disting- 
uished shades in the spectre of a labour 
hierarchy. It brought together all the non- 
officer grades in the railway and unified 
them not only under a list of demands, 
but behind an organisation forged by 
their autonomous effort. 

This organisational effort was how- 
ever preceded by the strike of locomen 
in 1968. The Locomen’s Federation, for- 
med in ‘68 was independent of the pol- 
itical parties of the parliamentary opp- 
osition and therefore independent of 
the recognised unions in the railway. The 
federation included guards, drivers, assis- 
tant drivers, firemen and aagwallahs (who 
feed coal into the furnaces). It initiated 
its own independent agitation around the 
demand for a shorter working day. Whe- 
reas other railway employees, such as 


clerical staff had an eight hour working 
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day, the locomen had to work up to four- 
teen hour shift, sometimes for seven 

days a week. Their unity was based on 
their sectional interest dictated by their 
jobs which were all actually on the rol- 
ling stock. Most of them work a ninety— 


eight hour week, and although some of 


these hours counted as overtime, the 
length of the shift was fixed and comp- 
ulsory and the wage at the end of it ad- 
ded up to about five to six hundred 
rupees (£30 a month). Their strike in 
1968 failed, but they continued to agit- 
ate around their specific grievance. They 
pointed to cases of serious industrial acc- 
idents which had been caused because 
workers were over-tired; but by and lar- 
ge the reaction from the unions and the 
government was negative. Between ‘69 
and ‘73 there were a series of unofficial 
stoppages around this particular demand. 
By ‘72 these strikes were having a nat- 
ional impact on the industry as a whole 
and during one of their strikes the All In- 
dia Railwaymen’s Federation, assuming 
the role of the trade union as intermed- 
iary, decided to intervene, saying that 
they would negotiate on behalf of the 
‘illegal’ or unrecognized association. It 
was the first official recognition of their 
power. The locomen, familiar with the 
past record of the Federation in disputes, 
refused to accept this posture and acc- 
used the recognised union of attempting 
to destroy the unity of the strike thr- 
ough an opportunist shift in leadership. 
The strike gathered momentum and the 
entire network of railways came to a 
halt for ten weeks. While the Federation 
was trying to ‘negotiate’, the strike lead- 
ers were forced to go underground. The 
tailways minister decided to negotiate 
directly with the strikers instead of with 
the recognised union. The All Indian 
Federation withdrew and accused the 
locomen of sectionalising the railway- 
men’s fight. One of the workers we int- 
erviewed took a different view: 
‘Because of the success of the locomen’s 
strixes of ‘69 and ‘72, other railway wor- 
kers gained confidence in the power of the 
the strike weapon. A section of workers 
went on strike and the entire network was 
paralysed. The government, which has 
said that no negotiations would take place 
until the locomen went back to work, had 
to change its mind and call their represent- 
atives to a meeting over the heads of all 
the recognised unions. Of course it’s an- 
other matter that the settlement was not 
honoured by the government which later 
went back on its word, but it was a recog- 
nition of the power of the locomen. Peo- 
ple who had been underground, whom 
the police had been looking for, who had 
participated in an unofficial strike, were 
suddenly being flown to Delhi at govern- 


' ment expense to talk to the Railway Min- 


ister. Their fight laid the foundation for 
our strike. We became aware of our own 
bargaining power through the actions that 
they took.’ 

After the locomen’s several actions, 
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the unions took the initiative to form 
within the railways, groupings of workers 
according to the category of production 
in which they were involved. These cat- 
egory associations divided the class III 
workers from the Class | workers, just as 
the employer did. Far from sectionalising 
the struggle for material betterment, the 
locomen throughout this period fought 
against these divisions. It was mainly 
through the possibilities that they had in- 
dicated, and through the pressure of the 
railwaymen for more money in the face 
of inflation, that a conference was called 
to reunify the railwaymen and present 
common demands to the government. 
Ever since the NCCRS was formed, the 
government began to prepare itself for a 
railway strike. 

Three months before the strike actually 
occured, the government commissioned 
the production of a film to discredit any 
railway strike to come. A Home Ministry 


circular was prepared on the exact time in © 


the duration of a possible strike at which 
leaders and agitators were to be arrested. 
Immediately before the strike, several 
cabals of influence and advice grew around 
the presidential figure of Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi. Subsequent events showed 
that contingencies to deal with the strike 
had been prepared long before. A delega- 
tion of industrial interests, headed by 
Mr. Birla, one of the members of the 
leading capitalist Houses in the country, 
called on Gandhi to express anxiety over 


the effects of the strike on the movement 
of raw materials and industrial produce. 
According to reports which are now reac- 
hing the press, the delegation was assured 
that massive retaliation would in fact do 
industry the favour of discouraging wage 
demands in the long run, that the strike 
should not be averted but be met head on 
and crushed. 

On April the 27th, a few days before 
the strike, the government decided on 
massive arrests as a chief tactic. On the 
same day, in order to pre-empt the strike 
the state cancelled all trains, and put the 
armed forces and the other para-inilitary 
organisations on alert. 


The NCCR had decided on its demands 
and issued them. Frenzied activity began 
in political circles. Most opposition polit- 
icians wanted to be seen supporting the 
strikers and yet not offering them any sup- 
port. Opposition politicians, the most pro- 
ininent among them being the parliament- 
arians of the Marxist Communists CPI 
(M) and the ‘socialist’ parties, tabled ob- 


- jections to the government’s intransigence 


in dealing with the demands of the 
workers. 

The Communist Party of India (CPI) 
were caught up, as usual, in the crossfire 
of parliamentary considerations and int- 
ernational alliances with states which have 
nothing to do with the material advance- 
ment of the classes they purport to rep- 
resent. Within two days of the begining of 
the strike, the party’s spokesmen were 


Armed guards occupy railway stations in the first week of May — before the strike began. 
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saying that the strike would not and 
should not last long. On May the 12th, 
Bhupesh Gupta, one of their leading tig- 
ures, put his signature to a document den- 
ouncing the government’s repressive mea- 
sures against the workers, but spent the 
same day trying frantically to withdraw 
his signature before the statement reached 
the press. He explained, without much 
conviction,that his party was trying to 
play a mediatory role. 


The Soviet government, aware that its 
voice was an instrument, if not instrum- 
ental, on the political scenario of India, 
supported the government all the way. 
The leader of the CPI, S.A. Dange, him- 
self a sort of lack-iustre martyr of the 
Meerut Conspiracy Trial of 1929, squir- 
med with the contention that while the 
strike itself was not adventurist, some of 
the demands of the railwaymen were. To- 
wards the end of the strike the CPI, anx- 


ious not to displease either Indira or Mo- 
scow, two hard and demanding nzaasters, 
began to recommend the zonal settle- 
ment formula and to put out propaganda 
that the strike had been called off by 

the national organisers. The workers in the 
smaller towns, prey to the rumours and 
reports in the press and lacking a strong 
communicative link with the big centres 
of organisation, began drifitng back to 
work and the strike began to collapse. 


WAR WITHOUT TERMS 


Before the strike took effect, talks had 
been taking place between the union off- 
icials and the government on the quest- 
ion of parity with other workers in the 
public sector and on bonus payments. The 
first demand was rejected outright. The 
second was referred to a Bonus Review 
Committee. For reasons we outline later, 
the bonus talks broke down and the strike 
threat came into effect. On the first of 
May, before the strike broke out, the gov- 
ernment arrested George Fernandes, a 
socialist member of parliament who was 
nominally the leader of the strike. Fern- 
andes, himself an experienced trade un- 
ionist from Bombay, stood by the two de- 
mands of the workers. His arrest was 
quickly followed by a round-up of all 
zonal officials of the railwaymen’s co 
mmittee. By the 8th of May, the original 
brain of the movement, in the persons of 


_the activists and officials, had either gone 


underground or been arrested. 

In arresting the leaders of the strike, 
the Indian government behaved as though 
it were in action against an army. Sixty 
thousand railwaymen were arrested in the 
first few days. The government declared 
the strike illegal, and from then on acted 
as though they assumed that no machin- 
ery recognisable in a bourgeois democr- 
atic country needed to be invoked. The 


-manner of arrests marks a shift of the 


Indian government-from being a ‘demo- 
cracy’ to behaving like one of the worst 
totalitarian states in modern history. 

The story is best told by the people in- 
volved: 

Mr. C. Radhakrishnan: 

T was working as a guard in Kalyan just 
outside Bombay. I came under Class LIT 
employees known as the ‘runnings staff’. 
I’ve had 23 years of service in the rail- 
ways and now without even telling me 
why, I have been dismissed. Just like that. 
Only for the reason that I stood up for 
my rights, and for the betterment of my 
colleagues. Before the strike I was earn- 
ing about Rs 650 a month after all the 
deductions. My basic pay was less 

but when we work a train, for every kil- 
ometere the train moves we get an allow- 
ance what they call a running allowance. 
I personally didn’t work more than eight 
hours a day for various reasons, but gen- 
erally people work for twelve, fourteen, 
even sixteen hours a day. It wasn’t easy. 
I have a wife and four children. My wife 
doesn’t earn any money. If we had won 
our demands, I would have added another 


Rs 250 (about £13) to my monthly pay 
packet, not counting the bonus. To me 
bonus is a secondary issue, the question 
of ‘parity’ is the most important. On the 
2nd of May I was in Jabalpur on a tour 
to organise that division for the strike. 

It is supposed to be the weakest division 
of the Central Railway. When I returned 
to Bombay on the 3rd, I came to know 
that there was a warrant out for my ar- 
rest. Some of my colleagues who knew I 
was arriving on that train met me on the 
platform and told me the police were 
looking for me. I was travelling with my 
wife so I sent her ina taxi to a relative’s 
place and then came into central Bombay 
myself. From then on I lived with differ- 
ent friends in roadside hutments and 
bustees (shanties). These are the kinds 

of places that railwaymen and other wor- 
Kers live in. I had a batch of about a hun- 
dred men with me, all dedicated union 
workers who worked literally round the 
clock for the success of the strike. I hard- 
ly saw my wife in those days, but she had 
been prepared for this. I had told her that 
I expected untold repression. I saw to it 
that she didn’t know where I was in case 
she was questioned and also saw to it that 
the police did not know where she was. 


_ Neither of us went near our home. With- 


in a few days I heard from my neighbour 
who is alsomy colleague, (as I lived in an 
official ‘quarter’ in one of the railway col- 
onies), that the police were keeping a twe- 
nty four hour watch on my quarter. 
I stopped going to see my wife as I didn’t 
want to take any risks. Quite apart from 
the police, we had to be careful of infor- 
mers. It’s not just that they kept a watch 
on my home, they watched every one of 
my close relatives’ homes, thinking one 
of us would show up. I know my wife was 
very worrieé for me, but I had her full 
support. She was completely prepared to 
face the consequences of our struggle...’ 
Mr. T.V. Lakshmanan: 
T was a senior typist in the headquarters 
of Western Railway. I used to work in 
Churchgate in central Bombay. I was a 
Class IIT employee., but being clerical 
staff, I used to get only Rs 510 (£24) in 
hand. We didn’t get any of the extra all- 
owances that the running staff get. Even 
though I’m unmarried and don’t have to 
support anyone else, living on just five 
hundred rupees a month in a city like 
Bombay is very difficult. I really don’t 
know how other people with four and 
five children manage. Among the clerical 


workers in my office there was almost 
100% support for the strike. The whole 
place closed down. I was considered to be 
one of the troublemakers (before the 
strike even started we had this informa- 
tion from the police) so I was prepared. 
From the first day of the strike, I kept 
away from home. At that stage they 
hadn’t actually issued a warrant for my 
arrest, but I expected trouble so I went 
off to Vira, which is about 45 miles away. 
When I got back to Bombay a few days 
later, my friends told me that a warrant 
had been issued under MISA (the Maint- 
enance of Internal Security Act whose 
provisions and powers are discussed 
below). Like hundreds of other workers 
I went underground for the whole dur- 
ation of the strike, living at different 
places and so on. In these circumstances, 
it was not easy to communicate with my 
colleagues, but I did my best and from 
time to time we used to meet in groups 
to discuss what to do next....... 

Most of the orders for arrest were 
issued under the Maintenance of Internal 
Security Act and the Defence of India 
Rules (DIR). In the event of mass arrests 
by the government, and the detention of 
the strikers, Amnesty International issued 
a report which covered all the detenus 
under these two articles of the India Gov- 
ernment. The report of Amnesty implies 
that the orders, first perpetrated against 
foreign subversion, were now being used 
for internal repression. To proclaim the 
strike ‘illegal’ has no rationale in law, but 
has merely the status of an assertion by 
the government. 

Indira Gandhi conducted the campaign 
against the strikers as President Thieu con- 
ducts.a war. Her power is not only mai- 
ntained through the barrel of a gun, it is 
propped up by an assault on the liveli- 
hood of the employees of the Indian state. 
Apart from all the branches of the police 
force, the Border Security Force, the Cen- 
tral Reserve Police, the Territorial Army 
and the armed forces proper were mobil- 
sed to deal with the strike. Several ‘rail- 
way colonies’, (the government own 
housing estates that are allocated to em- 
ployees), were raided on the eve of the 
stike and workers were taken at the point 
of the bayonet to the railway yards. 

Mr. C. Radhakrishnan: 

‘The government tried everything. We 

were hunted like criminals and they liter- 

ally tried to starve us into submission. 

During the strike, short of using the air 
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force to bomb the railway colonies, they 
used every other method to terrorise us 
and break the strike. The Armyand Navy 
were both called out. They were used to 
guard all railway installations against sab- 
otage and so on, to operate signals and 
telecommunications, to run trains under 
the protection of armed guards and gen- 
erally to keep law and order. Almost over- 
night, the central and State Reserve Police 
turned the railway colonies into armed 
camps. It was like an occupation. Early 
every morning police and troops would go 
into every house in the colony and ask 
workers if they were reporting for duty. 
Those who refused to go were arrested. 
Under these conditions people started 
returning to work... .’ 

Tt was not only the workers who got 
this treatment. Even family members were 
terrorised. There have been cases where 
the police have come looking for a part- 
icular worker and not finding him at home 
have picked up his children and taken 
them to the police station. From there 
they sent notices saying ‘if you want your 
child back alive, come and get him from 
the police station and then go back to 
work’. Old women, mothers of workers 
were taken in this way to the police stat- 
ion and told ‘if your son doesn’t put in 
an appearance by such and such a time, 
you will be arrested. Tell him that.’ 

These are not exaggerations. They are 
things we have heard and seen with our 
own eyes. Some of the incidents have also 
been reported in the daily papers such as 
the Times of India. . .’ 


Both MISA and the DIR are verbal 
covers for the use of force. Apart from 


imprisonment and dismissal, enforced ex- 
ile from one’s home, the entire commu- 
nity of railway workers and their famil- 
ies was subject to blatant forms of coer- 
cion. As the strike began, the water and 
electricity supply to the homes of rail- 
way employees was cut. Some of the 
homes of employees suspected to be in 
the leadership of the strike were occup- 
ied by the police as they went into hid- 
ing. In many sectors of the railway, the 
government withheld the salaries of rail- 
way workers for the previous month so 
as to destroy their ability to sustain a 
strike. The state took into account that 


_ the entire community of the Indian rail- 


way was involved in the struggle and ret- 
aliated against the community as a whole. 
The sum total of response from the state 
to a withdrawal of labour proved not only 
how dependent the working of the econ- 
omy was on the railway, but also that the 
state had become the coordinating agency 
of all the facets of existence of the wage 
earners in its employ and those who lived 


through and by that wage. 
For the Indian worker the connection 


to the wage is a matter of survival. In the 


metropolis of the advanced capitalist 
countries, a population which has broken 
its absolute dependence on that wage, is 
in the process of growth. The workers of 
Britain, in another instance of difference, 
can depend on social security and on re- 
training schemes when they are retrenched. 
In fact capital has been attempting over 
the years to create a mobile labour force 
which can move easily from one sector of 
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production to another as crisis catches 
one section of production and forces a 
factory to change it’s location or its pro- 
duct. Against the Indian worker, threat- 
ened by the competition from a reserve 

of labour, dismissal is the ultimate weapon 
of the state, short of imprisonment or ex- 
ecution. 

The Indian state used this weapon, 
both automatic barrels of it. 

Mr. Radhakrishnan says; 

T was dismissed on the 10th of May from 
the railways. A list of people who had 
been dismissed was posted on the Kalyan 
notice board and word reached me that I 
was one of them. Many of us had expec- 
ted this. We knew that the government 
was not going to give up easily. To quite 
a large extent we had predicted what the 
government was capable of doing in order 
to fight us. If people had not been prep- 
ared, the strike would have been broken in 
the first 48 hours, but it lasted 22 days. 
The 60,000 people arrested included un 
ion people, ‘sympathisers’, striking and 
non-striking workers, evezz members of 
opposition parties. The charges against us 
range simply from ‘participation in the 
strike’ to ‘intimidation’ and then there 
are charges of violence, such as ‘sabotage’, 
‘damage to public property’ etc. Many 
people still face prison sentences from 
these charges. Prison itself is not the final 
threat. Even if a man spends two weeks 
in prison after being found guilty of some 
offence, he can never get a government 
Job again as long as he lives. It is a way of 
taking his job, his wage away for life. At 
the moment there are 25,000 people who 
face such charges. 

I was arrested three days after the str- 
ike was called off. I had gone back to 
speak to the Divisional Superintendent 
of the Railways in my capacity as a union 
official in connection with the harrass- 
ment of workers who had gone back to 
work. With me was Mr. P.R. Menon, the 
working President of the union. Both of 
us were picked up and taken to the lock- 
up. That was Saturday. On Sunday com- 
xade Menon was released on bail by the 
Esplanade Magistrates court but I was de- 
tained for questioning. They said I was in- 
volved in a sabotage case near Diva just 
near Kalyan. So they took me to Kalyan 
police station where I was kept for four- 
teen days. I was then sent to a proper jail 
for another five days. In the end they 
couldn’t charge me. The original warrant 
they had was under MISA, but when they 
arrested me it was under two other acts, 
the DIR and the Sabotage Act (both of 
which were perpetrated by the British In- 
dian government). On the 19th they dec- 
ided to drop criminal charges and I was re- 
leased. 

There is still one charge pending against 
me under the DIR. The charge sheet has 
not yet been served on me and it’s now 
over six months so I don’t know what it 
is. It will probably be ‘participation in the 
strike’ which under DIR was illegal. Let a- 
ione participating, talking about the strike, 
helping a striker, encouraging a worker to 

go on Strike were all illegal. There are peo- 
ple who were still at work on the 8th and 
9th when they were dismissed. They were 
charged with the ‘intention of joining the 


‘charges..... 


strike’, with ‘acting against the interests 
of the state’ and ‘inciting’ other workers. 


For that matter, even before the strike be- 


gan people were arrested under these 


An interesting thing happened at the 
police station. Several constables (who are 
are very badly paid themselves) came to 
me at different times and expressed their 
support for the strike. They said things 
like ‘we are only doing our duty - we need 
need our jobs - we have nothing against 
you’. They treated me well. As kindly 
as they could. Some even said that being 
government employees like us they had 
wanted us to win. If we had won they 
felt they would have benefitted also. 
They have no right to form a union so in 
a way they saw our fight as their fight. 
This was not just talk. For instance dur- 
ing the strike many police constables gave 
us information. They used to come and 
tell us whose house was going to be raided 


and when. ‘You'd better tell them to 
clear out’, they would say. They appro- 
ached us themselves - not like informers. 
We didn’t have to pay them. I can’t of 
course name any of them, all I. can say is 
that among the lower ranking constables 
we have friends. On the other hand, sen- 
ior police officers approached low paid 
labourers and unemployed people who 
live in the slums around the railway col- 
onies and offered them money for infor- 
mation that would lead to the arrest of 
railway workers they were looking for. 
Many of those people can’t be bought. 
Some may have informed on us but 
many used to come and tell us what the 
police were saying and who they were 
looking for. . . 


From this description it may sound as 
though the Indian Railways used dismis- 
sal and arrest indiscriminately. Widespread 
though the dismissals were, they were sel- 
ective. The state, for one thing can’t aff- 
ord to retrain a million workers, but it is 
concerned most specifically with breaking 


up and dispersing the real leadership of the | 


strike. They know it didn’t come in this 
instance from the political parties, but 
from the workers who have been in the 
employ of the service for years. The que- 
stion of breaking this leadership was an- 
swered by sacking the more articulate 
members of the service, and by having at 
their disposal a great deal of information 
about the opinions and character of the 
workers. The personnel they decided to 
retain were to be put in the humiliating 


Sees 


position of signing a subsidiary to their con- 7 


tract of employment which would pledge | 


loyalty to the railway and destroy the — 
confidence of the individual in collective 


bargaining. The loyalty certificates, for all ~ 


the propaganda that is made of them, are 


not worth the paper they are written on to 


the government: 
Mr. Lakshmanan was one of the workers 
who refused to sign: 


‘My dismissal order was issued only on the q 


16th. Most of my friends had already been 


dismissed. It didn’t come as any shock, by 


then we were expecting these things. At — . 


that time the strike was still on and the 
police were looking for us. Dismissal was 


the least of our worries. At one time I was 


was quite ill and the police found out. I 


George Fernandes addresses a rally of railwaymen and their families. 


believe they searched for me in different 
hospitals and started going to my house 
every day in the early hours of the morn- 
ing. Maybe they thought I would have to 
go back as I was sick. But they didn’t 
find me and I came out into the open 
only on the 29th. The warrant against me 
was still out so-I decided to lie low fora 
while. Within a few days I was informed 
that the charges had been dropped, so I 
went home. Later I went to collect my 
papers from the Railway HQ as I had been 
dismissed. I didn’t speak to any of the © 
senior people at the time... . there 
would have been no point. 

We are now in the process of fighting 
for reinstatement through the High Courts. 


Even though the railway authorities have 
no case against us they are not prepared 
to take us back unless we sign what they call 
a ‘loyalty certificate’. By signing this cer- 
tificate they want us to say that the strike 
was an ‘institutional decision’ and that 
whatever we did during that strike was 
out of loyalty to the union’s institutional 
decision. In other words we participated 
only because the unions told us to. They 
want us to say that the strike was a mis- 
take, that it was against the interest of 
the railwaymen and the country as a 
whole. Finally they want us to beg for 
‘leniency’. The last paragraph says some- 
thing like ‘in view of the above I should 
be shown some leniency and taken back 
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into the railways’. Iam not prepared to 
go back on these terms. I told them that, 
I said I have no rethinking to do. What I. 
did yesterday I will do again today and to- 
morrow. There is no question of loyalty. 
I was loyal, I still am and will continue to 
be to my co-workers and therefore to the 
nation. I for one — and there are many 
others — put pressure on the union to call 
the strike in the first place. If the union 
had not called us out officially I would 
have criticised it. So how can the strike 
decision be called an ‘institutional’ decis- 
ion? We are the people who forced the in- 
stitution to take the decision.’ 


_ SEEKING POWER THROUGH 
THE WAGE 


It is evident after the strike that both 
the workers and the government could 
only have acted the way they did. Hinds- 
ight is instructive when it spells out an in- 
evitability and demonstrates the conditions 
and necessities of that inevitability. What 
happened will happen again and the fer- 
ocity of reaction will have to be matched 
by the preparedness of the action. As it 
said in the interviews above, material 
necessity pushed the strikers into a coll- 
ective unity. The different sections of the 
workers transcended the feelings and or- 
ganisations of disparity and disunity am- 
ongst themselves under the merciless lash 


_ Of the cost of living, the cost of staying a- 


live. They made five basic demands. The 
forms the demands took have something 
to do with the history of trade unions 

and workers’ struggles, and the contents 
of their demands, simply stated were more 
pay and for some categories of workers, 
less work. Their demands were: 


1 


Parity of wage with other government 
employees. The strikers contended that 
for the equivalent skills and for the same 
hours of work, sometimes for the same 
job, employees in other corporations 
owned by the state were getting double 
the wage of railway workers. For inst- 
ance, an elevator operator in a building of 
the Life Insurance Corporation of India 
gets twice the wage of an elevator opera- 
tor in a railway building. 

The newspaper commentaries on the 
strike seized on this demand to prove the 
irrationality of the wage structure through- 
out, the public sector of the Indian econ- 
omy, and even the critics of the railway 
workers contended that the strike will 
force the government into action over this 
demand which was unrealised. Of course 
the only solution the government can 
offer is a commission of enquiry into pay 
scales which will pre-empt the same par- 
ity demand breaking out in other indus- 
tries. Such a commission can offer cert- 
ain categories of worker a rise in basic 
wage, and write reams to find arguments 
to legitimise the irrationality in other sec- 
tors. What a commission will effectively 
do is to force the arguments onto the 
ground chosen by the government, rather 
than allow the strength of the workers to 
determine who gets what. Nevertheless 
the state monopoly has the power to do 
this and must develop, if it is to succeed, 

a union unity which will accept the gro- 
und of argument marked out by the state. 
By and large, British trade unions, under 
the leadership of men like Len Murray and 
Victor Feather, Jack Jones and Hugh 
Scanlon who control the negotiating mac- 
hinery of various sectors of workers, points 
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the way. A buy-out necessarily means a 
sell-out but the buyers and sellers don’t 
necessarily confront each other across the 
divide of class politics. 


2 


By a statute of the government of In- 
dia, the workers in the profit making in- 
dustries used to get an annual bonus of 
8.33% of the yearly wage, or the equiva- 
lent of one month’s salary, in a lump sum. 
This bonus, though guaranteed, was not 
stable. The very definition of profit-making; 
industries contained within it the mech- 
anism of a productivity deal with the 
workers of an industry as a whole. In 
1970, after several closures and negotia- 
tions, the Congress government passed a 
ruling ensuring all workers in industries 
registered under the Companies Act, re- 
gardless of profit or loss, a bonus of the 
same amount — a month’s pay yearly. 
Following this, several workers in man- 
ufacturing state industries asked for a 
higher bonus. The demand came from 
Hindustan Machine Tools in Bangalore 
which makes watches and precision inst- 
ruments; from the steel plant workers of 
Bhilai and from the Indian Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals factories. The govern- 
ment stood firm and refused them an in- 
crease in spite of the fact that in the pri- 
vately owned industries sporadic action 
has led to allowances far above those of 
government employees. The demand for 
the increased bonus would have cost the 
government Rs 4690 million. 

The Railways, not being registered un- 
der the Companies Act, paid no bonus at 
all. The strikers were asking for a bonus 
equivalent to that of their co-workers in 
the ‘registered sector’. They used the 
argument that the basic wage of railway- 
men had been increased once in the last 
fifteen years, while rail fares had gone 
up twenty times in that period. Their 
ministry (Transport) had produced a sur- 
plus in its annual account to the govern- 
iment auditors, and is perodically criticised 
in parliament on the principle that a pub- 
lic service should be more proud of mak- 
ing a loss than of showing a profit. 
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The strikers demanded also that gover- 
nment-subsidised grain shops be set up in 
every railway workers’ colony to make 
subsidised food grain readily available to — 
their families. Buying grain for the week 
is a full-time occupation in India. One has 
to line up for hours, sometimes literally 
for the whole day, to get to the front of 
the queue at price-controlled shops which 


the government has established in its ab- 
ortive attempt to meet the demands for 
the control of corruption, black-markete- 
ering, excessive profiteering in food grains 
and hoarding. The government has entered 
the free market in food stuffs and buys 
essential food grains and sells them in rat- 
ioned shops. Whatever the theoretical 
claim made for the system, in practice it 
means corruption and black-marketeering 
connived at and even subsidised by the 
state. Very little of the grain available to 
the consumer is actually sold at the spec- 
ified prices. The poorer urban workers 
have no choice but to buy their rations 
from government shops, as the good grain 
on the open market is prohibitively expe- 
nsive, and the other stuff that sells for less 
is adulterated and uneatable. 

The latest reports from India speak of 
the inevitable failure of the pretension of 
the government, which announced its 
intention to buy 5 million tons of wheat 
under price control schemes. The farmers 
whom the government has enriched thr- 
ough capital loans from the nationalised 
bank have refused to sell the grain to the 
government, and consequently the state 
managed at the end of last year to buy 
1.4 million tons, or 28% of their target. 

The railway workers put forward this 
demand, seemingly an administrative mea- 
sure, shifting the location of shops or de- 
manding more of them. The location of 
shops, trivial as it may seem, determines 
whether a family has at least the specified 
amount of basic grain at non-black mar- 
Kets prices. For the first time, the indust- 
tial strength of a whole industry backed:a 
demand within the arena of what some 
people in the West call ‘consumer’ or 
‘community’ politics. For them, the par- 
ity of a wage and the price of grain were 
cards in the same game, essentials for sur- 
vival. 

The strike had the backing, not only of 
the families of strikers, but of the com- 
munity that lived and survived around the 
wage of the railworkers. In the words of 
Mr. Radhakrishnan: 

Just outside Bombay some shop-keepers 
were giving grain, clothes, soap, other 
daily necessities, to the strikers on credit. 
Like giving a loan. One shop-Keeper was 
arrested as an example to the others, under 
DIR, for giving clothes on credit and aid- 
ing strikers..... : 

And Mr. Lakshmanan: 

Iam now, after dismissal, unemployed. I 
am really an unpaid worker because in or- 
ganising to fight our case and to keep go- 
ing from day to day I have to work harder 


than I did before. Every Sunday we have 


a group collection. We go in batches of 
forty or fifty to workers colonies and 
other places where we have support. The 
response from other workers (not only — 
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railwaymen) has been tremendous. For in- 
stance, over the last month we have been 
able to collect about Rs 7000. The wom- 
en in the colonies also make collections 
for us and several legal aid committees 
have been formed to raise money. Of 
course none of us can get what we were 
getting while we were in service, but peo- 
ple see to it that we don’t starve. Those 
who can’t give money sometimes give 
food. All kinds of people give material 
help. Even outside the cities we make col- 
lections from farmers and agricultural 
workers. The strike achieved this much 
unity. . . this is a sign of success, not de- 
feat. 
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The work force as a whole demanded 
the de-casualisation of category 1V wor- 
kers on the rail. The employees of Indian 
Railways are divided into four ‘classes’ or 
categories. The Class I and II employees 
are known as ‘officers’. The Class III and 
1V employees are the clerical staff, the 
running staff and the casual labour. These 
category four workers are the lowest paid. 
There are half a million people employed 
in this ‘class’ and in the big cities they get 
Rs 140 a month. Outside the big cities they 
they get as little as Rs 75 (about £4 a 
month). In comparison, the lower eche- 
lons of other industries, especially the 
more recently constituted ones, earn 
much more. The chaprasi (who carries 
files from one room to another, fetches 


‘the tea and acts as a general factotum) in 


the Life Insurance Corporation of India 
has a salary scale of up to ten times as 
much ~- Rs 726 a month, and the ‘ioa- 
der’ on the Indian Airways, an industry 
more closely tied to the international 
hierarchies of labour, earns Rs 1200 (even 


then, twice as much as a college lecturer 


in Bombay). 

The category. three and four workers 
were almost 100% in support of the strike. 
They supported this fourth demand which 
was for the security of the casual labour 
in their jobs. The ultimate reward that 
workers in this category of nationalised 
industry can expect is to be made ‘per- 
manent’. This status gives them freedom 
from the anxiety of being sacked at the 
whim of an official, and gives them coll- 
ective strength in the productive process. 
Their de-casualisation would have meant 
not only security of tenure but also sick 
leave and holidays with pay. 

After the strike, one fifth of all casual 
labour on the railways was laid off, in ad- 
dition to the numbers of permanent staff 
already mentioned. In their case, the str- 


_ ike was used by the government to create 


redundancies in a situation in which em- 
ployment is a form of disguised unemploy- 
ment, where more labour was employed 
than was absolutely essential to keep the 
railways going, and perform a minimal 
service for the public. The strikers had de- 
manded that anyone with two years of 
service should be given more than casual 
labour status. Some of those laid off had 
worked in the railway for twenty years. Their 


wage, calculated on a daily basis was paid 


at the end of the day with no guarantee 


of employment the next day. Most of 
them were employed in the maintainence 
and engineering sections of the industry. 
As track maintainence is a regular and 
daily task, the railwaymen argued that 
there was no reason for this particular cat- 
egorisation of labour as ‘casual’. They 
attempted to use their power to close the 
competitive gaps in status that capital 
had made. — 
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Finally, the workers demanded an end 
to fourteen hour shifts for locomen, and 
a shortening of their working week. (The 
locomen’s strikes, as explained above 
were for similar demands). 

None of these demands seem capable 
of making revolutionary history. Trade 
Unions all over the world have won more 
with less force behind them. Yet the state 
of India did not react as though all that 
was at stake was a rise in wage and price, 
but more as though its existence was being 
challenged. The government of India em- 
ploys approximately twelve million 
workers, as many as are in the direct 
employ of an average size international 
monopoly such as Litton Industries. (Cf. 
Imperial Typewriters struggle May ‘74 
Race Today etc.) Between them and their 
dependents, the government employees 
control about 40 million votes, a large 
enough margin of support to remove a 
government through the ballot box. It is 
precisely because the ballot box and all 
that it stands for have become the least 
important factor in the balance of power 
between the classes of India, that the 
strike of railwaymen in ‘74 assumes a hist- 
orical importance. On the gains and losses 
of the strike, potential and realised, hin- 
ges the door to India’s future. Undou- 
btedly the government was aware that 
capitulation to the railwaymen would 
have meant the triggering of the demands 
of the other nine million workers in the 
state sector. 

The government of India, in its capac- 
ity as organisor of the the base of Indian 
monopoly industry, is called upon to 
hold the wage line by legislation and by 
military repression. In at least four of the 
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states of India, the Congress party faces a 
serious, extra-parliamentary challenge for 
power from the people. The ‘consumer’ 
movements of India, which have broken 
into acts of ‘public disorder’ in the last 
year, have turned their attention to the 
fundamental responsibility of the state 
for the penury of the people. Whatever 
else they may be, and whatever else they 
may have done, the movements of the 
students of Gujeras, the populace of West 
Bengal and now the rallying of sections of 
the population of Bihar and the country 
behind the banner of Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan, indicate that the struggle of 
the people for food, clothes and shelter 
has transcended the stage of asking the 
government to do something about them. 
The people of India don’t want the crim- 
inal to reform, they cry for his head. 
Through all the moderation and muddle- 
neadedness of the ‘JP Movement’ in Bihar, 
can be heard the cry for a state which will 
put the means of distribution and produc- 
tion (from what the spokesmen of the 
movement say, that seems to be the order) 
in the hands of the people. The movement 
is not calling for a dictatorship of the wor- 
king classes, neither has it conceived be- 
coming the instrument of a people’s war. 
It has called into the arena of argument 
about corruption, dishonesty in high pla- 
ces, class-interestedness in political circles, 
the question of who rules whom and why. 
It was in this climate that the railway 
strike took its course, or was compelled 
along it. In different countries in the his- 
tory of capital, the state has had scope ard 
room to manouevre. Wage rises have been 
passed off into price rises, the hardest fig- 
hting sections of a working class have been 
afforded the accolade of labour aristocr- 
acies. In India, the rail strike and its after- 
math demonstrate that the state has little 
room for manouevre. It reacted to the de- 
mands of the poor, not with the majesty 
of a ‘democracy’ but with the ferocity of 
a cornered animal. Wage rises on the scale 
that would have been triggered by the rail- 
waymens’ success cannot be passed off in 
price rises without bringing to a head the 
struggle for power of the non-propertied 
sections of the society as a whole. 
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Race Today 
Replies 


In our last issue, we published in 
Backlash a letter from Dick Brinsley 
which expressed some objection to our 
editorial on Police and the Black Wage- 
less. We promised a reply because Brin- 
sley’s comment is a) wrong and b) charact- 
eristic of the criticisms we receive from a 
section of the organised left who dare to 
call themselves ‘revolutionary Marxists’. 


Dear Dick Brinsley, 

Allow us to take your contentions, 
and defend ours, point by point: 
1) You equate our arguments with those 
of Keith Joseph who ‘hopes that a heavy 
dose of unemployment will demoralise 
the organised working class’. We have 


_ never advocated ‘increasing the wageless’. 


On the contrary, we have pointed out 
that capital seeks to create a reserve army 
of mobile labour in the whole world, and 
that the young black wageless are part 
of such a reserve army. The factor that 


distinguishes them from the demoralised 


section of the reserve army of labour, is 
that they will not enter the labouir-cap- 
ital wage relationship at the level at which 
British capital invites them. We are fully 


- conscious that the black sections of this 


- internationally mobile labour force have 
- been used, through the deliberate plans, 


laws and manipulations of several state 
governments to Keep the wage of partic- 
ular sectors of the British workers down. 
We expressed, in our editorial support for 


those sections of that reserve army of lab- 
_ our which display a tendency to conscio- 


usly break out of this competitive relat- 
ionship to the white.and black workers 


_who hold down jobs in these sectors. 


2) You say that you, like ‘other revolut- 
jonary marxists’ advance the idea of a 
workers’ solution to the capitalist crisis’. 
Fine. We, on the other hand, have no de- 
sire to solve the capitalist crisis. We are 
concerned, through the means available 
to us, to advance the struggle of the wor- 
king class through the inevitable ¢ontrad- 
ictions that state monopoly capital finds 
‘itself in. It is our turn to find, on the 
strength of your letter (carefully read) no 
distinction between your position and 
that of Anthony Wedgwood Benn. Your 
phrase about it being necessary to ‘chal- 
lenge bourgeois production and property 
relations’ is meaningless because you 
don’t seem to understand that the wor- 
kers of the world, employed and unemp- 
loyed, are offering, at different levels, a 
challenge to capitalist productivity. Even 
the business pages of a paper like the 
‘Guardian’ offer ample evidence of that. 
But then precise reading is not your forte. 
3) We agree that the young unemployed 
in Weimar Germany were recruited by 
the Nazis to wreck workers’ organisations. 
In the writings of Marx and Engels there 
is ample evidence of the role that the 
‘lumpenproletariat’ played in 1849 asa 
military force for an assault on the wor- 
king class by Bonapartists. Marx defines 
this lumpenproletariat as the scum cast 
off by the break-up of the old society. 
The young blacks whom we wrote about 
in our editorial are in no sense a lumpen- 
proletariat. No-one who dares call them- 
selves ‘Marxist’ would contend today 
that all unemployed people or all sections 
of the wageless in our working class are 
lumpenproletariat scum. Undoubtedly 
the police want to treat them that way 
and the propaganda machine of Britain’s 
press and TV present the young blacks 
as pimps and thieves. You don’t want to 
fall for that, baby. What you ought to 
see rather, is that this is one section of 
the not-regularly-employed who are the 
children of immigrant workers and who 
do not comply with capital’s plans to use 
them as a reserve army of labour in com- 
petition with their parents. Most of them 
submit to the drudgery of work when 
they are forced to, most of them are more 
conscious of their own antagonism to 
productive relations within capitalism 
than any other section of the British 
working class. We don’t want to play the 
game of political psychiatry and award 
points for consciousness, but this much 
we do know as you must too: the young 
blacks have demonstrated in deed. not 
rhetoric, their absolute opposition to the 
armed sections of the state. Their very 
language reflects their understanding. The 
police are not called ‘bobbies’ (after 
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Robert Peel) but ‘the wicked’ and ‘Bab- 
ylon’, terms that express the consciou- 

sness ‘of the police’s role as an arm of the 
state that seeks, like you, to coerce them 


into regulated employment. Anyway, can 
you really see them joining the National 
Front, or are you just having a little joke? 
4) You quote some phenomena which 
have no relevance to what we wish to say. 
You say that hippies have opted out of 
work as blacks have. As far as we know, 
the British government has never impor- 
ted hippies to work in London Transport, 
in the hospitals, in service industries or in 
any other sector in which blacks have 
been offered jobs. Of course our under- 
standing of the hippy phenomenon is not 
as well informed as yours, but to the best 
of our knowledge, hippies have never 
suffered the assault of school, police, soc- 
ial workers, Guardian writers on educat- 
ion, careers advisers and parole officers, 
to force them into humble employment. 
They may refuse to work, the best of 
British luck to them, but they don’t fall 
within the category whose political pot- 
ential we seek to analyse. 

5) When we said in our editorial that we 
wish to split the bourgeoisie, we meant 
that we want to help people like you to 
see sense. We want to use our persuasive 
talents and our analysis to strengthen 

the fight of the black wageless for a social 
wage. To define these terms would take 
the space that our magazine has devoted 
to them over the months. Happy reading. 


Race Today Collective. _ 


Dear Race Today, 

It’s good that revolutionary socialists 
see the importance of writing about the 
perspectives being developed by the 
Race Today Collective. But it’s 
a pity that, for the most part, the critic- 
isms miss the main point, and substitute 
indignant dogma for dialectical discussion. 

The key issue, it seems to me, is that 
of the autonomy of the working class. 
This is what is behind the views expres- 
sed by Race Today correspondents about 
the relationship between strikers/black 
women nurses/lump workers and the trade 
unions, Yet the only revolutionary soc- 
ialists to recognise autonomy are the Big 
Flame members in their contributions on 
Chile. Even here the issue tended to get 
lost in complexities like “how to charact- 
erise the UP government’ and ‘the nature 
of the bourgeoisie’. 

I would like to see the dncosiog ab- 
out autonomy developed in the columns 
of Race Today. Big Flame defines auto- 
nomy as the assertion of ‘our’ needs as 
opposed to the false needs that capital. 
tries to impose upon us’, ‘people direct- 


ing, and controlling their own struggles, 
and fighting them on a mass level, rather 
than delegating the struggle for represen- 
tatives to fight for them’ (Big Flame Jou- 
mal No.1 obtaineble from 632 Bristol 
Road, Birmingham 29, at 25p pp 18, 19). 
I accept this position, but it does not re- 
solve the problem it poses: what is the re- 
lationship between the revolutionary or- 
ganisation and the autonomous struggle? 


This is the problem contained in the 


acrid response from Race Today to the 


Big Flame pieces on Chile. I think that 
Race Today is suspicious that Big Flame 
would not go all the way with the auton- 
omous action of the Chilean working class, 
and that Big Flame condoned the UP’s 
mediation of that working class struggle. 
Perhaps Race Today would also argue that 
the MIR mediated, rather than assisted, 
the autonomous struggle. If that is the 
Race Today position, then it is difficult to 
to envisage what Race Today sees as the 
proper role for a revolutionary organisation. 
It is in this context that we should 
look at the criticisms of Race Today 
raised by other revolutionary socialists. 
As I understand it, Race Today criticises 
the Home Office and the trade unions be- 
because they both try to pre-empt or 
mediate the struggles of the black working 
class. Race Today is looking for and at- 
tempting to build those sections of the 
class which are free from the shackles of 
such institutions. Race Today is suppor- 
ting those sections which are moving to- 
wards autonomous actions: black youth. 
who refuse to work, black women nurses" 
who throw off the Florence Nightingale 
attitude to their work, and those lump 
building workers who ‘by ignoring both 
the traditional left and the union burea- 
ucrats. . . are increasing the possibilities 
for self management’ (Dave Lamb ‘The 
Lump, an heretical analysis’ P21. Obtained 
from Solidarity c/o 4 The Grove, Lancas- 
ter at 15p.)To this list we could add peo- 
ple who deal with their housing problems 
by witholding their rent or squatting, or 
kids who deal with school by striking or 
refusing to attend. There are more and 
more examples of such autonomous act- 
ivity, unmediated by any kind of organis- 
ation, and instead of offering coherence 
and strength, many revolutionary social- 
ists offer nothing but scorn. How dare 
you see agency nurses and lump workers 
as anything but reactionary fifth columns 
of capital, destroying the strength of the 
one true class vehicle, the trade union? 
This kind of attack, repeated ad naus- 
eam by Race Today’s critics, exhibits the 
confusion that engulfs most revolutionary 
socialist organisations when it comes to 
trade union struggles. Comrade Brian-let- 
me-introduce-myself-I’m-a-member-of- 
the-International-Socialists-Parkin tells us 
that the trade union bureaucracy is ‘cor- 
rupt, undemocratic, and has a marked 
tendency to sel! out’ (Race today January 
1975) - good strong stuff, commonplace 
among revolutionaries. Yet at the same 
time Parkin says that trade union organi- 


ocratic leadership’ of the Rank and File 
movement, is the only way to halt the de- 
cline of the health service. First you hit 
them, then you join them. This seems to 
me a recipe for mediation, as catastrophic 
for the self-activity of the class as the gen- 
eral view of the I.S. that the struggle of 
housewives, pensioners, kids etc has to 

be carried out for them by the male in- 
dustrial workers (‘the only ones who have 
any power’). Southern comrades should 
note that Parkin is a sticky cake we eat in 
Yorkshire on the night when we celebrate 
the heroic efforts of Guy Fawkes. 

The trade union blinkers worn by 
most revolutionary socialists has further 
disadvantages. The struggles of people 
not in unions cannot be seen. A woman 
‘sorking for a wage has to struggle to find 
a way to cope with the wageless work she 
does at homeand to find a way of looking 
after her children. For nurses, agency 
work is one way - no-one claims it is the 
best way — of doing this. But it is not a 
trade union struggle so it is condemned. 

This blindness is taken to ludicrous 
conclusions by Dick Brinsley (Race Today, 
March 1975) in his reply to the February 
editorial on wageless black youth. He can 
agree that there is a conscious refusal to 
work by some black youth, and he advoc- 
ates ‘enlisting’ them for ‘effective stru- 
ggle’ against oppression. Depending on 
what he means by ‘effective struggle’, and 
if he removed.the patronising and author- 
itarian ‘enlist’, 1 would agree with Brins- 
ley. Race Today is also attempting to dev- 
elop this rebellion. The question is: how 
‘to develop revolutionary struggle among 
black youth? Brinsley’s trade union blin- 
kers direct him to the ‘nationalisation un- 
der workers control without compensat- 
ion’ panacea. : 

There are two problems here. One is 
that this slogan can too easily result in the 
mediation of struggles by the revolution- 
ary organisation or the trade union. 


Black youth will not give up their auton- 
omy for anyone, !east of all white manual 
workers and their institutions. This aut- 
onomy should be supported, not medi- 
ated. Secondly, this slogan cannot be re- 
levant to black youth. They know that 
shitwork, nationalised under workers 
control, is still shitwork. 

Many sections of the working class are 
finding their own ways of transcending. 
the specific oppressions they are faced 
with. Revolutionaries should be support- 
ing these autonomous struggles, not im- 
posing leadership, or trying io roil all these 
struggles into the trade union machine. 

At present, Race Today is one of the 
few groups who are assisting autonomous 
struggles. Brinsley’s view that the Race 
Today position is the same as that of the 
Tory right is the clearest demonstration 
of the inadequacy of orthodox ‘revolut- 
ionary Marxist’ thought that I have ever 
encountered. 


Max Farrar, 


INQ aU, apts 410M 


Dear Race Today, 

The Editorial in February’s issue, en- 
titled The Police and the Black Wageless, 
needs to be examined because it contains 
‘misunderstandings and may be misleading. 

The Editorial is prompted by the fact 
that ‘in the last few weeks crime among 
young blacks has been the issue’ It sug- 
gests, what is probably the truth, that 
some blacks have taken to mugging and 
other crimes because they are unemployed, 
and have no other means of living. ‘If the 
labourer does not work, he must do some- 
thing else in order to acquire the necessit- 
ies of life and more’. 

One misunderstanding in the article 
is contained in the statement that the 
cause of the unemployment is ‘an over- 
whelming refusal of shitwork.’ It is not 
exactly clear what the Editor means by 
‘shitwork’. He mentions ‘London Trans- 
port, Fords, night cleaning agencies, hos- 
pital,’ as though these had nothing to of- 
fer but ‘shitwork.’ Does he mean that all 
those working on London Transport or at 
Fords, or in the hospitals, are engaged in 
‘shitwork?’ Would he regard a nurse in a 
hospital, responsible for the life, the well- 
being and the comfort of many patients, 
as engaged in ‘shitwork’? Or does he mean 
by ‘shitwork’ the humbler, less skilled, 
and sometimes lower paid jobs in such in- 
stitutions? 

If the latter, then he must realise that 
the smooth functioning of society invol- 
ves a considerable amount of such work. 
No hospital can run without the help of 
cleaners and porters, no school can run 
without the help of eleaners, caretakers . 
and dinner-ladies. Such members of staff 
are as necessary as doctors, surgeons, con- 
sultants, and teachers. To dismiss their 
work as ‘shitwork’ is not merely silly, but 
offensive to those who undertake this 
work. One does not often come across 
black people doing this sort of work, but 
there is no reason why they should not be 
prepared to undertake their share. 


The Editor may reply that the point is 
that these jobs are lower paid. This is in- 
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evitable because those who fill the posts 


of nurses, doctors, or teachers, have been 
prepared to undergo a lengthy period of 
training and have acquired comparatively 
rare skills, and are carrying great responsi- 
bility. Society naturally wishes to encour- 
age and reward such people. But many 
people, disinclined for various reasons to 
acquire such skills or undertake such 
responsibility, will find fulfillment in the 
humbler though equally essential jobs. 

_ The Editor implies that black youths 
or school leavers are only fit for the hum- 
bler unskilled jobs. Whether this is true is 
by no means certain. But this Editorial 
should be read in conjunction with an 
article by Farrukh Dhondy called ‘The 
Black Exposion in Schools,’ and publish- 
ed in Race Today in February 1974. The 
whole tone of this article appears to pra- 
ise and encourage the black drop-outs 


‘from the schools. ‘Their models of amb- . 


ition don’t include the work ethic and 
this single fact enlivens their reaction to 
the system within school. They challenge 
discipline, study and routine. A few years 


ago they were, to school, the ration of un- 


skilled mass worker output, a fate they re- 
jected, making the generation in the sch- 
ool continuous with their brothers and 
sisters who’d just.left. Sylvanus and Suzan- 
ne in the fourth year, for instance, assume 
as their models of behaviour Charlie and 
Donna, who’ve left school after skulking 
around the sixth form for two or three 
years and have had very little employment 
since, if any at all.’ 

One gets the impression that Race 
Today not merely condones, but approves 
of this attitude among young blacks, skul- 
king around at school instead of working. 
At the same time it waxes indignant that 
black youths, having failed to equip them- 
selves at school, are thereafter fit only for 
unskilled jobs, or what they improperly 
call ‘shitwork’. 

_ It is not easy for a black person to fit in 
and find his place in a predominantly 
white society. It is only just being realised 


- how very different is the Caribbean cult- 


ure from that of England and how deeply 


age ingrained and persistent are cultural traits. 
_ Black people as well as white need an im- 


mense amount of education if they are to 


understand and work together with each 

~ other. The schools and colleges are attem- 
pting to do this. Farrukh Dhondy seems un- 

_ aware of this. He speaks as though schools 
are machines for processing cheap black 


unskilled labour, ‘the ration of unskilled 
mass worker output.’ It would come as a 
surprise to him to learn that no school in 
this country has any such aim, and that no 
schoolteachers in this country would 
teach if they thought this was the aim of 
schools. 

Farrukh Dhondy should visit schools 


_and colleges of education to find out how 


much devoted work is being done, and 
how much study of language and commu- 
nication is being undertaken in order to 
help young immigrants. The aim of this is 
not to process blacks into capitalist factory 
fodder, but to develop their talents and to 
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educate them to the best of their abilities, 
so that they may get work that suits them, 


‘and therefore save them from a life of ae 


iking about the streets. 

Race Today by adopting this tone is do- 
ing a disservice to black youth. It is doing 
less than nothing to help black youths, be- 
wildered as they are in the midst of an al- 
ien culture, to come to terms with the soc- 
iety in which they are living. 

Far wiser and more helpful is the atti- 
tude of Brother Herman Edwards, the Dir- 
ector of Harambee, the institute in Isling- 
ton which is assisting young homeless 
blacks. In an interview recorded in The 
Sunday Times of 30th September 1973 
he says ‘The first purpose of Harambee is 
to give the young blacks the strength to go 


and face society which is very complex and 


which they don’t understand. And the 
second purpose of Harambee is to assist 
them to find themselves, to know them- 
selves. White education tends to let them 


' believe they are white. We need a system 


which lets them know they are black, so 
that they can communicate with a white 
man from an equal level. . . .The truth is 


that the society is foreign to us and we 


shouldn’t expect our steak on the plate in 
this society.’ 

[t is difficult to see how articles such as 
the Editorial in February’s issue, or 


Farrukh Dhondy’s of last year do any- 
thing to assist young blacks to find them- 
selves or to understand the society in 
which they are living. Unless they do so 
they may get by, as a result of skulking 


around, for a few years, but they are un- 

likely to lead satisfactory or happy lives. 

The schools are trying to help in the pro- 

cess but articles such as these do nothing 

to help the schools or to help the blacks. 
J.D. Mowat 


Farrukh Dhondy is ateacher. Ed. 


Dear Race Today, 

I have read with increasing interest the 
general debate on black youth and mug- 
ging in your pages. With this in mind, I 
went off to a meeting and torchlight 
demonstration in Brixton, 28th Febru- 
ary 1975, organised around the theme, 
‘Black youths and Police Brutality’. Here 
are my comments: 

_ The meeting held at Brixton Town Hall 
was significant more for what it reveal- 
ed about the quality of the political tho- 
ught of black left organisations than for 
the prescriptions arrived at regarding its 
expressed purpose - ‘constructing black 
people’s response to what’s going on.’ 

Despite speaker after speaker linking 
the meeting to that day’s press coverage 
of Enoch Powell’s latest sermon to the 
‘converted at nearby Croydon’s Monday 
Club’, in no way could the meeting be 
seen as an example of the black left be- 


ing on the political ball. Nor had they 
marked out their lines of defence in 
concert with the ‘preparatory stages of 
the state’s assault’ on, in the first inst- 
ance, the youth of the black commun- 
ity. The meeting seemed to have been 


called not so much out of a concern 
for the youth but because the recent 
coverage by the media of ‘mugging’ has 
put everyone in the position of having 
to state their position. 

The Race Today Collective, one black 
organisation which saw fit to state its 
position (without the added heat of tor- 
ches held aloft) says as follows:- 
‘Whether they (the youth) can incite by 
their own activities the imagination of 
political activists who in their turn will 
place their skills at the disposal of the 
rebels’. 

It remains to be seen who will put 
what skills where. Theoretically the black 
organisations are united about the roots 
of present day oppression. There were 
skilful, historical, scientific analyses bla- 
ming monopoly capitalism with the con- 
tradiction of racism to justify claims 
to black militancy. What was lacking was 
amy pointer for the way forward for the 
mass of black people. It was agreed that 
the context for the debate was ‘Britain’s 
deep rooted economic ‘crisis’. It was 
further agreed that the state is enemy 
No. 1. Yet when a section of the class 
struggles against state oppression by re- 
fusing mind rotting,body crushing work. 
and because of their powerlessness rip off 
individuals, they are seen as ‘outcasts’ 
from the brave community of black peo- 
ple who are struggling by writing pamp- 
hlets and convening meetings. This view 
seems ominously close to Margaret Tha- 
tcher’s shrill cry of ‘Back the workers not 
the Shirkers’. 

Thus the meeting was informed that 
the organisational tendency that sees black 
youth as ‘rebels’ rather than ‘criminals’, 
which sees the refusal to do menial work 
as other than mindlessness, lack of inia- 
tive and an inability to sieze educational 
opportunities, is causing a rift between 
the generations not to mention giving 
blacks a bad name with the indigenous 
population. 

The path that the youth themselves 
have chosen appears to be too much for 
the organisations of the black left; yet 
surely black people having to do ‘shit- 
work’ is part of a historical process. 

Must every generation of Blacks start 
from scratch? No. To accept the condit- 
ions of life our parents were forced to 
accept is a retrogressive step. 

Prescriptions at the close of the meet- 
ing included ‘externalising the problem’, 
‘adopting a more open profile’, ‘involv- 
ing them (the youths) in struggle after a 
scientific analysis’. 

The calls for ‘organising to defeat cap- 
italism’ should be linked to the youths’ 
resisting having to produce on capital’s 
terms. If there really is an intense str- 
uggle in the offing as was claimed time 
and time again at the meeting, we’re go- 
ing to have to display the same spirit, and 
courage, in the ideological field, that the 
youth have shown in their daily battles 
with the repressive institutions of the 


state. 


Vivian Ward. 
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Sex, Race and Class by Selma James, 
with contributions from Barbara Beese, 
Mala Dhondy, Darcus Howe, and cor- 
gespondents to Race Today. 
Published jointly by the Falling Wall 
Press and Race Today Publications. 30p. 
This significant pamphlet consists of 
Selma James’s article ‘Sex, Race and 
Working Class Power’ which appeared 


1 in Race Today of January 1974, plus a 


foreword by Darcus Howe, and an In- 
troduction by two members of the Black 
Women’s Group, and letters from 

readers discussing the article in later 
issues of this magazine. The importance 
of the latter contributions is that they 
demonstrate some of the confusion gen- 
erated by the consideration of race, sex 
and class as separate and/or conflicting 


fi entities, as well as some of the positive 


thinking that is essential if the apparent 
contradiction between class and caste is 


to be overcome, on paper no less than in 
| practice. For the most part Selma provides 


answers where her conclusions have 

been questioned, but it would be un- 
healthy if what can be seen as a doc- 
ument which, through a Marxist for- 


| mulation, “begins to establish in theory 


what both (the black and the women’s) 
movements have established in fact’ 
(Darcus Howe), provoked no questions. 

The traditional purist view of the ma- 
jority of the ‘straight, white, male left’ is 
that the primary working-class struggle is 
in the factory, that movements such as 
those of women or black workers are 
necessarily secondary to and divisive of 
this struggle, that ‘isolated’ caste struggles 
should be subsumed to a wider, general 
class interest. What emerges from Selma’s 
article is that this view is ‘the greatest 
deterrent to working class power and 
the creative energy to achieve that 
power’. : 

Selma’s theory redefines - demyst- 
ifies - class to show that such caste ex- 
periences, of blacks, of women, of school- 
children, must not only be included in 
it but are central to it. Dealing specif- 
ically with the female experience, Selma 
locates the relation of caste to class in 


by Selma James 


Order Now OUR NEW PUBLICATION 
SEX RACE AND CLASS 


Published by Falling Wali Press and Race Today . 

With an introduction by Mala Dhondy and Barbara Beese. 
Foreword by Darcus Howe, Editor Race Today. 

30p. per copy and 5p. postage and 3p. for every other copy. 


‘the unwaged labour of the housewife 


and her involvement in the production 
and reproduction of workers as com- 
modities to be chewed up by capital; 
similarly, the position of children, also 
unwaged in a wage labour society, and 
being disciplined and trained to perform 
certain kinds of work, can be regarded 
asa class question. Thus women and 
children, involved in capitalist pro- 
duction and its division of labour, are in- 
evitably seen to be two sections of the 
working class. 

The black movement was the first 
section of the class to break away from 
the containment of the struggle only in 
the factories and, as Selma acknowledges, 


the feminist movement logically drew from 
the experiences resulting from this move; 
one of the lessons that has been learned 
to some extent is that the particularity 
of women’s caste position must not be 
allowed to hide their class position. In 
Britain the autonomy of the black move- 
ment within the working class, expressed 
in our own forms of organisation rather 
than integration into the existing work- 
ing class organisations, was forced by the 
need to extend the struggle from our 
places of work into our communities 
where we were being brutalised by the police 
The response of the white left was not 
support but an accusation that this was 
dividing the working class; that a fight 
against racism and police brutality was 
not a fight against capitalism. As 

Barbara Beese and Mala Dhondy state: 


“A major contribution of the Black Power 
Movement to working class struggle was chat 
it posed concretely the possibilities of an 
international revolutionary movement. For in- 
stance, the struggle against imperialism in 
Africa was actively linked with the struggle 
against racism in the United States. The white 
left could not see that this was class struggle.” 


This is not to say that the black 
movement, or the women’s movement, 
have themselves dealt with caste and 
class in correct perspective. The various 
tendencies in both movements - whether 
separatist, integrationist, or imitative of 
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the white male-dominated left - have 
previously stagnated in an inability to 
recognise that it is not a matter of class 
being subordinate to caste or vice versa. 
Neither is ita matter of solidarity be- 
tween the black movement and the wom- 
en’s movement. What is undeniable is 
that there can be no successfully ef- 
fective working-class movement which 
excludes either. 

Selma finds the key to the relation of 
caste to class in Volume 1 of Marx’s 
Capital: 

Manufacture ..... develops a hierarchy of 
labour powers, to which there corresponds a 
scale of wages. If, on the one hand, the indivi- 
dual labourers are appropriated and annexed for 
life by a limited function; on the other hand, the 
various operations of the hierarchy are parcel- 
led out among the labourers according to both 
their natural and their acquired capabilities’. 

In other words, capital uses the divi- 
sion of caste — our identity, our social 
roles — to perpetuate a hierarchy of labour 
powers that keeps the class divided against 
itself: ‘“‘caste exists as a result of power relat- 
ions within the working class”, with race, 
sex, age, nation, each an indispensible 
element in the international division of 
labour where we are trained to acquire and 
develop certain capabilities at the expense 
of all others. It becomes clear that it is 
the power relations within the working 
class, not the existence of caste move- 
ments, which weakens the revolutionary 
struggle between the classes. ‘“They are 
particularised forms of indirect rule, one section 
of the class colonising another and through 
this, capital imposing its will on us all.” If, 
conversely, the movements of Blacks and . 
women are to find strength in being orga- 
nisationally autonomous of capital and its 
institutions (and provide stimulus for class 
struggle everywhere), they must also be 
autonomous of those parts of the hierarchy 
of labour powers which capital uses speci- 
fically against them. 

This leads on to one issue that has po- 
larised the feminist movement in recent 
years: the demand for wages for the work 
women do in the home. From Selma’s po- 
position,‘‘ That demand for a wage from the 
state is, first, a demand to be autonomous of 
men on whom we are now dependent. Secondly, 
we demand money without working out of the 
home, and open for the first time the possibility 
of refusing forced labour in factories and in the 
home itself.” 

Not surprisingly perhaps, since women’s 


domestic labour as a topic for theorising 
has not been around long enough for all 
those involved in the women’s struggle 

to have completely and unanimously anal- 
ysed the problem, Selma’s conclusion is 
rejected by some of the correspondents, 
some on the grounds that housewives 
should be demanding more socialised 
forms of child-care and insisting more on | 
men sharing in domestic work, rather 
than fight to be paid for remaining in the 
isolation of their homes, and by accept- 
ing pay in this way thereby acquiescing to 
the predetermined concept of a “woman’s 
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Whether or not everyone is convinced 
that the way towards the autonomy of 
women is through a wage for housework 
and the struggle for the wage, it is 
crucial that the power of women as a 
revolutionary force is confronted; in the 
same way it is the necessity for the 
existence of the black movement to the 
working class struggle is also understood. 


“How the working class will ultimately 
unite organisationally, we don’t know. We do 
know that up to now many of us have been 
told to forget our own needs in some wider 
interest which was never made wide enough to 
include us. And so we have learnt by bitter 
experience that nothing unified and rev- 


| olutionary will be formed until each section 


of the exploited will have made its own autono- 
mous power felt.” 

Selma’s article — the important thing 
is that it is first read — suggests a new per- 
spective. Sexism and racism are ultimat- 
ely anti-working class; the Black move- 
ment must deal with its sexism and the 
women’s movement with its racism. So the 
the position of black women in the str- 
uggle is of utmost consequence: ‘‘We have 
no choice to make between the two movem- 
ents — we are products of both and not in op- 
position to either. Our existence poses no divi- 
sion in the class. It poses instead the potential 


_ for a linkage of its power.” 


Akua 


Second Class Citizen 
by Buchi Emecheta 


Published by Allison and Busby £2.50. 


“,.. they are all the wives of students. 
The West African girls show no further 
improvement and even a decreased mot- 
ivation to apply themselves to their job. 
‘The Manager registered a personal disap- 
pointment in the attitude and perform- 
ance of the West African girls. At the out- 
set he regarded them as dignified and cul- 
tured women but now realises them to be 
petulant, quarrelsome and ‘arrogant in the 
extreme’.Supervisory difficulties are 
greatly aggravated by this factor of arro- 
gance. With regard to punctuality, ‘ West 


| African girls do not seem to know the 
meaning of the word. ‘As long as they get 


get here eventually that is all that seems 
to matter to them.’ Absenteeism is high. . . 
from difficulties with baby minders and 
foster parents. They cannot be unaffected 


_by the widespread African Nationalist as- 


pirations of their husbands and are poorly 
disposed towards their white superiors 
anyway. All these points add up to a 
poorly motivated job attitude.’ 

The Sainsbury factory in South East 
London gave to the Institute of Race Rel- 
ations survey carried out in 1969 the ab- 
ove account of the rebellion of West 
African women workers. 

Six years later Buchi Emecheta takes 
us through the whole tortuous history of 
that experience in Second Class Citizen. 
The rebellion did not begin at Sainsbury’s 
or any such employer of West African 
women labour; it began in the cities and 
villages of West Africa and continued to 
the cities of Britain. 

The story line is simple. Adah is an Ibo 
girl whose struggle is to break out of the 
subjugation of women in West Africa. She 
sees education as her only way out; firstly 
secondary education in Africa and further 
education in the United Kingdom. 

It is the early fifties, Nigeria is still un- 
der colonial rule and most of the admini- 
strative and colonial posts are filled by 
white people. Ada’s revolt is inseperable 
from the anti colonial struggle of the 
time. Hers is particularly feminist. Al- 
though they live in Lagos, Adah’s family 
come from a town called Ibuza. She is not 
a peasant. Her mother is a seamstress and 
her father is a railwayman. 

She is eight years old when she rem- 
embers the excitement that gripped the 
Ibuza community at the return of the 
first United Kingdom educated lawyer. 
Great preparations are under way — songs 
composed by the women calling on him 
as the great Messiah who will bring prog- 
ress and prosperity to his people. Ada is 
impressed for she sees a public confirm- 
ation of what is now her major aspirat- 
ion. The fact that she is a woman stands 
in the way, for in her community the role 
of the woman is clear cut — wife, mother 
and baby minder. 

It is against this that she launches her 
rebellion which Sainsbury’s or any such 
employer of West African labour will ex- 

perience later. She is kept away from 
school while her brother is encouraged to 
educate himself at the best local school. 
She runs away to go to school and is 
mercilessly flogged. She steals to pay for 
her exams, she lies, cheats and dodges in 


_ order to defeat institutional sexism. 


In the end she appears to win. She 
passes the equivalent of ‘O’ levels,gets 
ajob in the American Consulate. She 


breaks from the stranglehold of her fam- 

ily and is an independent middle class | 
woman earning a sizeable wage. But Fra- § 
ncis awaits her. He is studying to bean | 
accountant presumably to fill thosejobs § 
occupied by whites in business or in the 
colonial state. They marry, she bears chil- 9 
dren and with comparative ease employs 
a servant to do the housework from 
which she has only recently escaped. 

The husband has married well. Adah 
will support him in England where he 
goes to study. She will support the chil- 

‘dren and remain in Africa until he returns 
Against the wishes of his family she sets 
off for England with both the children. 
To defy the African family which she 
has done on two occasions is tantamount 
to treason. 

On the first day of her arrival in the 
UK Adah gets a taste of the black exist- 
ence. Home is one dingy room, with no 
kitchen or bathroom in a working class 
Yoruban household. Her struggle against 
sexism in Nigeria is disrupted, she must 
reform the battle lines on a new terrain. 
Shock after shock confronts her. She 
finds her husband a changed person — he 
is more ‘manly’ — which he shows by his 
sexual brutality towards her on the first 
night of her arrival. She has to work to 
support him as a student. She refuses to 
work in the factory where most of the 
African wives are employed supporting 
their student husbands, and after much 
foot-slogging gets a professional job in 
Finchley Library, with her husband look- 
ing after the children during the day. To 
her dismay she finds she is pregnant ag- 
ain, and realises that everyone, including 
her landlord, expects her to do what all 
Nigerian students do, foster her children. 
She is told that the Nigerian woman does 
not look for prams or baby clothes when 
pregnant, she looks for a white foster 
mother. But Adah again pits her strength 
against the established tradition. She is 
not going to foster her children. She 
wants her husband Francis to look after 
them until she gets a nursery place for 
them, (something that she herself knows 

is an impossibility). Francis does not fall 
in with the plan for long, and the final blow 
comes when they are given notice to quit 

their squalid room because the landlord 
doesn’t want children in the house. Adah, | 
does the only thing open to her, she. finds 

a white registered childminder. Her life 

is an endless cycle of work and of financ- 

ial worries. Her husband fails his exams. 

Their relationship is deteriorating — 
they only communicate when they 

_-must — he to lecture her on being a vir- 
tuous wife, who must always work hard 
to support him. He only talks to the chil- 
dren to discipline them. The children are 
unhappy, one child has stopped talking and 
and both are consistently wetting them 
selves. When Adah visits the childminder un-| 
announced to find her children playing 

in squalor, all Francis can do is to 

accuse her of exaggerating and threatens 

the children with a beating for misbehav- 
ing and wetting themselves. 

This herculean struggle is vividly and 
simply related. It gives an insight into a © 
community that is usually seen through 
stereotypes by whites and West Indians 


alike. Myths about the glorification of 
African motherhood prevalent among 
New World blacks come tumbling down. 
The fight for liberation in this Internatio- 
nal Womens Year rages as fiercly among 
Africans as everywhere else. 

But Adah is not merely a victim nor is 
her situation individual. Families have 
failed to contain the Adahs of Africa, hus- 
bands despite their ‘manly’ violence can 
not either and from Sainsbury’s report 
neither could the capitalist employers of 
West African women labour. 


Leila Hassan 


A Man Come Home 

by Roy A.K. Heath, 

Published by Longman 1974. 
hardback £2.50 Paperback £1.25 

A ‘Man Come Home’ by Roy Heath 
is a novel set in “yard communities’ of 
Georgetown, Guyana. Roy Heath’s book 
revolves around Bird Foster and the 
Guyanese folkore myth about the Water 
People or Fairmaid which is well expla- 
ined on the first page. Bird, a man who 
‘had never worked except for a spell of 
four months, when he lapsed into a burst 
of activity’, mysteriously becomes very 
rich. The story follows Bird from happi- 
ness in poverty to misery in luxury, 
finally ending in tragedy. 

The reader is taken to Foster’s house- 
hold headed by Foster Bird’s father, his 
wife Christine and Bird’s sister Melda. 
All the characters are carefully revealed 
to the reader giving a feeling of intimacy 
The novel never stays in one place for 
long and the reader is introduced to Gee, 
Bird’s best friend, the gregarious Ada, 
and Gee’s woman, Stephanie, to name a 
few. Bird is used as a link for all these 
characters as there is an intricate network 
of relationships between them. 

Roy Heath makes all the characters 
believable so that it is true to say there 
is an Ada or Gee in any black commun- 
ity. In the same vein the writer explores 
the rules and attitudes of the people in 


' the Yard communities. He does not mor- 


alise or try to explain their attitude but 
simply writes an account of what occurs. 
All through the book, you are aware 
of the presence of the ‘magical’ or ‘sup- 
ernatural’. This magical idea is shown by 
the writer to be a part of the make-up of 
the people, in that nobody questions the 
idea of ‘Fair maid. To emphasise this 
theme we see Stephanie in an attempt to 
recapture Bird from the Fair maid going 
to a ‘card-cutter’ for aid. Bird’s death is 
the climax of these insinuations of the 
supernatural, with a woman suddenly 
appearing next to Bird before his death. 
On the whole the book is very inter- 
esting, intricate yet somehow simple in 
structure. To someone like myself, non- 
Guyanese, I found the slangs used in the 
book new and refreshing as there are 
few books written in this style about 
Guyana. A Man Come Home can be 
said to be in the same general mood as 
Naipaul’s Miguel Street or C.L.R. James’ 


‘Minty Alley. An interesting book, with a 


touch of magic. 
Michael La Rose. 


Strategic Problems in South Africa’s Lib- 
eration Struggle 


by Ben Turok L.S.M. Infor- 
mation Centre. 

One is in a little difficulty when asked 
to review a pamphlet, the main matter of 
which was published in 1972—73 and 
which was itself published probably about 
a year ago. Perhaps publishers should be 
prevailed upon to indicate more clearly 
their dates of publication. Thus it should 
be noted that there are a number of mat- 
ters related to the erstwhile Portuguese col- 
onies in Africa, South Africa’s geograph- 
ical isolation and the situation in South 
Africa itself, which would have been dif- 
ferently discussed at the beginning of 
1975. Nonetheless, Ben Turok has prod- 
uced a useful pamphlet which should be 
of interest inside and outside South 
Africa by reason of the discussion of 
some differences within the liberation 
movement... 

Many find it difficult to understand 
why apparently obvious truths do not 
occur to everyone, who must then act 
upon them. Mr Turok attempts to expla- 
in how the ideas and principles of the lib- 
eration movement flow from the subjec- 
tive and objective conditions obtaining, 
how the policies and perspectives change 
with changing conditions and how the 
strands of thought and ideology are est- 
ablished in the flux of intellectual and 


political struggle. 


In examining errors, gains and reverses) 
Ben Turok has put some criticism of his 
own, replied to others and accepted the 
possibility of the validity of others. But 
as so often happens with political theory, 
the theory attempts to explain, rational- 


ize and validate established practice — new 


practice requiring a new theory. But the 
further element of revolutionary theory— 
by far the more important element — 
which is to anticipate and prognosticate 
with a view to guiding future revolution- 
ary practice, is glaringly and lamentably 
absent. 

In its brief references to history the 
pamphlet is in error. But this is perhaps 
mitigated by Mr. Turok’s forthright sup- 
port of new trends of thought. We must 
deplore though, his insinuation that he 
deals with the whole liberation move- 


ment when in fact confining himself to the 


African National Congress and the Comm- 
unist Party. This sectarian interest leads 
him into omissions which are potent- 
ially grave, and detracts from the analysis. 

It occurs to one that the pamphlet de- 
tives from an internal re-examination 
within the ANC and the CP, forced upon 
them by internal ructions and disputes. 
The basic propositions such as on the 
National Question, the question of ‘non- 
collaboration’ and on the customary as- 
sertiveness of highly privileged whites 
within the movement, trumpet a retreat 
from previous positions of those who have 
in objective reality attempted to ‘West- 
ernize’ or ‘Europeanize’ the liberation 
struggle, in the ideological and cultural 
sense. 


At heart, the principle of non-collab- 
oration argued for the rejection of the 
established order in terms not dissimilar 


to the rejection of the German invader by 
conquered peoples in Europe during 
World War II. The perspective of a viol- 
ent clash between the white man and his 
state on the one side, and the black peo- 
ple and their liberation forces on the 
other is clear. Turok therefore makes too 
much of the non-violent phase of the str- 
uggle. It was those who sought appease- 
ment as between the interests of black 
and white who were non-violent in their 
philosophy and their programme. Three 
types were most prominent in this: there 
were the white liberals and communists 
who sought to secure the best long-term 
interests of the European conquerors 
(Braam Fischer the white leader of the lar- 
gely white communist party, for example, 
openly stated that it was his aim to avoid 
violence in order to protect most especial- 
ly the ‘Afrikanners’); there were privileged 
layers amongst the black people who be- 
lieved that they could carve out a niche for 
themselves within the framework of apar- 
theid; there were socialists who held the 
customs and traditions of the people in 
contempt and feared their national aspir- 
ations to the extent that they sought to 
impose the alien European culture upon 
them. 

Thus Mr. Turok’s emphasis upon the 
‘Africaness’ of the liberation struggle is 
therefore progressive. There can be no re- 
volution in South Africa unless the people 
are convinced that the object is to place 
their special African stamp upon the state. 
The struggle is therefore directed at Nat- 
ional objectives in the first instance as 
distinct from Socialist objectives. 

But Ben Turok is mistaken if he imag- 
ines that a National struggle can in South 
African conditions be consistently led by 
pure nationalists; in fact the national str- 
uggle in South Africa needs a Socialist 
Party at the helm. By its nature the Com- 
munist Party cannot meet the needs of 
such a national struggle because what 
divides the normal communist Party 
from other socialists is their commit- 
ment to a foreign power, namely, 
the Soviet Union. The South African str- 
uggle calls for socialists whose patriotism 
is beyond doubt, whose roots in and love 
for the people and their ways is manifest 
in everything they do. 

On the matter of political programme 
Turok leaves the reader high and dry. The 
sum of his ideas is that the struggle will be 
national not socialist in content (but he 
does not spell out the national aspirations) 
that Africans shall play the leading role 
(but he does not say what will be the rel- 
ationship with national minorities), that 
non-collaboration and non-cooperation 
will be a general line (but he does not say 
how they are to be employed) and that 
violent struggle must eventuate. This is in- 
conclusive and we will have to await the 
enunciation of the programme which will 
inspire the people to great deeds of rev- 
olutionary heroism and which will gen- 
erate the cultural renaissance which will 
render them immune to the intellectual, 
political, economic and military might 
of their bestial conquerors and oppressors. 


C. Marney 
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SOLIDARITY COMMITTEE 


All supporters of the National Struggle in 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) are invited to join the 
Zimbabwe Solidarity Committee — ZSC. 
ZSC will be launched at the first annual gen- 
eral meeting to be held on SATURDAY 12th 
APRIL 2 — 6.30 P.M. at THE KESKIDEE 
CENTRE, Gifford Street, Islington, London N.I. 
Guest speaker: R.J.K. Chiwara, British & 
West European Representative of ZANU. 
Send for draft documents to: 
ZSC Organizing Committee, 66A Etherley Rd, 
Road, London N. I5. 


INVESTIGATORS HANDBOOK 


COMMUNITY ACTION MAGAZINE has 
produced the first comprehensive guide for ten- 
ants, workers and action groups on how to in- 
vestigate companies, organisations and indivi- 
duals. 

Many situations at home and at work can 
arise in which it is essential to establish what 
decisions, deals, contracts, takeovers are tak- 
ing place, who is involved and why. It is impor- 
tant to arm yourself with accurate information 
before starting a particular campaign or taking 
action. 

The INVESTIGATORS HANDBOOK is 
divided into three sections - on companies, org- 
anisations and individuals. It shows what in- 
formation is available and how to get it. 

For further information please contact us at: 
Community Action Magazine P.O. Box 665 
London SWIX 8DZ OI-235 3465 evenings 
OI-387 1138 daytime 


NEW PAMPHLETS 


Labour: Forced or Free? 
CFMAG topic No. 1 
Price 15p. 
A pamphlet which looks at labour in Moz- 
ambique, Angola and Guinea. 
Women of the Revolution 
CFMAG topic No. 3 
Price 15p. 
Looking at women in the liberation movem- 
ent in Mozambique, Angola and Guine. 


Both pamphlets are produced by CFMAG, 
12/13 Little Newport Street, London WC2. 


BIRMINGHAM COMMUNITY RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
in conjunction with 
BIRMINGHAM INNER AREA STUDY 


FIELD OFFICER 


Applications are invited from men and women for the above post 
for a short-term project in Small Heath/Sparkbrook area. 
Knowledge of Asian ways of life, and the ability to speak and 
possibly write Urdu will be an advantage. 

The officer appointed will have the advantage of support 
from an established team including specialist Community Rela- 
tions Officers, and also resources of the Birmingham Inner Area 
Study. 

Salary — Grade A.P.4 commencing £2,607 + Threshold 
Payments. Further details and application forms from: 

The Secretary 
Birmingham Community Relations Committee, 
37 Bennetts Hill, 
BIRMINGHAM B2 5SN Closing date — April 7th, 1975. 
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Below is a selected list of back issues avail- 


_ able from our office at 25p each including 


postage. 


1973 


January: Whatever Happened to C.A.R.D. 
Racism and Church-Goers. 

February: Holland’s ‘Red Niggers’. 

March: Blacks and the British Army 

April: Our E.S.N. Children. Special Report. 

(out of print) 

May: Racialism by Post. 

June: The Deportation Business Special 

Report. Avis Brown: The colony of the 

Colonised (race, sex and class) 

July: Single Black Mothers. Racism and 
School Text-books. 

August: Black People and Trade Unions 
Special Report. 

September: Race and Intelligence: 
Debunking the ’Q’ Myth. 


| October/November: Books, Libraries and 


Racism special report. 

December: Black People and the Police 
special report. 

1974 

January: Race, Sex and Working Class 

Power by Selma James. 

February: The Black Explosion in Schools 
by Farrukh Dhondy. (out of print) 
March: Trade Unionism vs. Revolution in 
South Africa by Ken Jordaan. 
(out of print) ; 
April: Asian Workers in Struggle. The Sixth 

Pan African Congress. Martinique: Anti- 
Colonial Rebellion. Trinidad: Sugar Worker’s 
Intervention. 

May: The Caribbean Revolution Demystified. 

Black Squatting in Brixton. Asian Women 
at Heathrow. Ethiopian Letter. 

June: “Move as a Community’ The Brockwell 

Park Three. Black People in Prison by Ron 
Phillips. Repression in St. Vincent. Interview 
with a Chilean Worker. 

July: The Strike at Imperial Typewriters. 

Immigrant Workers in the Catering Industry. 
Indian Railway Strike. 

August: Black Women & Nursing A Job like 
Any Other. Imperial Typewriters Strike: the 
Continuing Story. Class and Nationalism in 
Africa. 

September: Bengali Squat in the East End. 

Back to work at Imperial Typewriters. Murder! | 
Trial in Dominica. European Immigrant Workers’. | 
October: Two Worlds in Conflict. Carnival in a 

Strange Land. Chile: The Working Class Road 
to Socialism. Attack on the Sixth Pan African - 
Congress. 
November: Which Way Black America 7O0utlaw 
and Disorder (West Indian Barrister Suspended) 
The Charter Flight Hustle. 

December: The Tribals of India by Farrukh 
Dhondy. Islington Community Relations 
Scandal. Defeat of the Kenilworth Strike. T & G 
Report on Imperial Typewriters Strike. 

1975 

January: One Year Later. Puerto Rico: The Next 
Vietnam? Who’s Afraid of Ghetto Schools? 
Bussing in Ealing. It Dread in Dominica. 
February: Caboo: The making of a Caribbean 

Artist. The Police and the Black Wageless. 
Senegal to France — an Immigrants’ Journey. 
March: the closure at Imperial Typewriters’, 
Independece Struggle in Guyane; Whose inter- 
est wil the movement serve (report on the 

conference ‘Black People which way Forward’). 


Cover Pic. Chris Davies report. 


In Support of Community Relations 


orkers 


Dear Race Today, 

How kind of the Race Today Col- 
lective to devote so much time and 
space answering the points made in my 
letter! I am also flattered to be regard- 
ed as the spiritual heir of men like 
Schweitzer and Livingstone, whose in- 
tervention in the lives of black people 
seems to have done nothing but good. 

The analogy between missionaries 
and community relations workers is 
not, of course, an accurate one. As a 
member of what is sometimes called 
the ‘host community,’ it would be 
fairer to say that black people imping- 
ed on my life rather than the other 
way round. 

However, the Collective ought to 
have realised by now that community 
relations goes back a lot further than 
the Community Relations Commiss- 
ion. In my case, I can only claim to 
have been active in this area for 21 


| years — other people I know have spent a 


lifetime at it. 

It doesn’t matter whether you des- 
cribe the difficulties faced by black 
people in this ccuntry as race prob- 
lems or ‘aspects of the cycle of socio- 
economic deprivation as applied to 
ethnic minorities.’ They mean the 
same. And they will not be resolved 
by the kind of narrow ideological 
thinking practised by the Race Today 
Collective. 

So Race Today thrives on the resis- 
tance struggles of black and white 
workers, does it? This is the standard 
answer of all left-wing intellectuals, 
of whom it might be said that the 
student activist of yesterday is the 
political mountebank of today. 

However, I would not deny you 
your sense of commitment — even 
though you seek to deny me mine. 
There is room for all of us in the ef- 
fort to create a just society, and even 
community relations hacks have their 
uses. 

Thanks all the same, but I don’t 
need my role defined (or re-defined) 
for me — least of all by the Race 
Today Collective. Drinking milk may 
be good for you, but I prefer to count 
“cow. 

And reflect, if you have the moral 
courage to do so, that your own role is 
being redefined. The black community 
may yet decide that deeds by do-good- 
ers mean more, in practical terms, than 


hot air from an ebony tower in dark- 
est Herne Hill. 

Peter Strick 

Chairman, Public Relations 


Sub-Committee, Council for 
Community Relations in Lambeth. 


P.S. Did yeu know that Lambeth CCR 
has made a formal complaint to the 


Press Council over the Evening News 
articles on street crime in Lambeth? 


Police and the Black Wageless 


Dear Race Today, 

Do you think you could send us as 
many copies as you can spare of your 
leaflet “The Police and the Black Wage- 
less’. It’s the best statement I’ve read 
on a West Indian’s lifestyle in this cou- 
ntry and there are a lot of people who 
come in here who would read it. 


Liz Edwards 
Islington Community Law Centre 
161 Hornsey Road, London N.7. 


Comment from Guyana 


Dear Race Today, 


Your March ‘75 issue is the third issue 
of your publication which we have had 
the opportunity to read and to some 
extent analyse. I must say that your 
‘collective’ is doing a reasonable job of 
work. 

We were particularly interested in 
Farrukh Dhondy’s ‘The Tribals of 


_ India’ carried in your last issue of 


1974. Perhaps as time proceeds and if 
the need arises, we may submit some- 
thing on the Asian situation in East 
Africa — that would be more than un- 
conventional — as a follow through to 
‘la realite indienne’ that Dhondy at- 
tempts to come to terms with. 

I think that Ashok Desai’s ‘India in 
Vortex’ (New Left Review 1969) was 
much more stringent and marxist than 
Farrukh’s piece, but then. ‘le revision-- 
isme nouvelle’ is affecting the work of 
so many of our well intentioned friends 
that it is simply not true! 

The main purpose of this letter is to 
contribute in however small a manner, 
to the on-going black — white/liberal — 
petit bourgeois revolution debate. 

Upon returning to England in 1969 
after a protracted stay abroad, we were 
involved in the ‘grass-roots’ work (at 
an organisational level) that gave Lon- 
don the ‘Mangrove Affair’ on that 
memorable Sunday afternoon. As such 
we feel more than qualified to make 
the following comments and pointed 
criticisms. 

In the first place the major contrad- 
iction (i.e. of power) that must be re- 
solved in Britain as far as the commun- 
ities termed black are concerned, is 
one of a class ‘unity’ at the leadership 
level. This would seem to be at first 
glance more than obvious, but one can- 
not make any progress along this path 
if the initiatives that are important to 


move the struggle to a ‘higher stage’ 
are either not taken by the ‘red left’ or 
are snapped up by the hustlers who 
are, as the late Michael McCleary us- 
ed to say, ‘looters’of the surpluses pro- 
duced by workers’ economies. 

It has been years now that the fam- 
ous Trotsky-Johnson (C.L.R. James) 
discussion on ‘Black Nationalism’ with- 
in the United States ( and elsewhere by 
inference) has been the standard text 
as well as ferte for our ‘moralisers’ who 
refuse to pay sufficient attention to 
the political problems involved, and 
who are incapable of grappling with the 
inherent contradictions due to the 
simple fact that they have not done 
their homework... 

Reading through David Widgery’s 
reply to a contribution on the question 
of black nurses and representational 
discrimination in one of your winter is- 
sues, one was struck by his open-ended, 
honest and perhaps non-leninist appr- 
oach to the overall problem. At the 
said time what seemed more than ob- 
vious was that one has to (as David has 
done over the years) completely 
smash and destroy petit bourgeois. 


‘white’ (not skin-colour but counter- 
revolutionary) ideology before one can 
move within the milieu of an adequate 
revolutionary position that is not at 
odds with history. 

In other words your David Pitts 
like the lumpen ‘leaders’ who conduct 
‘boards’ (or con man) activities, as we 
‘heads’ in Guyana term them — are 
within the same bag. The problem is 
to establish this fact as an irreversible 
entity with the black youth and the 
working class taken as a whole. 

No doubt you would be able to 
concretise what we are asserting by 
comparing the Roy Sawh/ Forbes Burn- 
ham tete-a-tete at the level of black rac- 
ialism with that of Michael X and 
Eric Williams within the realm of (re- 
latively) big time economic swindling. 

The dice come up the same way 
each time. And to be truthful, I think 
that it is time that your collective 
come off the bag that seeks to virtually 
‘liberalise’ black irrationality. This is 
not to move into the idealistic ‘reali- 
sme’ of the Healyite SLL’rs for ex- 
ample; but to grasp as people like my- 
self who have to fight against black 
(or non-white) petit bourgeois fascism 
or neo-fascism every day, the essential 
truths of political life in today’s neo- — 
capitalist and neo-colonialised world. 

Finally your collective should not 
be discouraged by the lack of what 
one individual used to describe to me 
as ‘big following’, indeed we have al- 
ways believed in the vanguard credo of 
‘better fewer but better’. And Lenin 
made revolutions. : 

Thanking you 
Eddy Rodney 
Guyana . 


(Letters continued on page 119) 


JEDITORIAL 


Black Women 
and the Wage 


As black women we are a substantial section of the workforce 

of this country. In the West Indian community, women com- 

ptise the largest section (130,300 women to 127,300 men — 

1971 census), yet so far little has been said about either the 

juality of our lives under the rule of capital or our resistance 
to it. The article , Caribbean Women and the Black Community, in 
this issue of Race Today begins to do both. 

Taking one section of West Indian women, those who came 
during the early years of immigration in search of a wage and 
in search also of a better standard of living, the article traces 
the development of power within that section of the working 
class. It looks at their history and therefore at the complexity 
of their struggle.It speaks for them but also lets them speak 
for themselves, and in so doing enables us to see a process of 
changing necessities, different modes of action and an altering 
consciousness. 

Viewed in this way, black women are not static, given quan- 
tities — merely left overs from a slave culture on the one hand or 
newly arrived, bewildered Asian immigrants on the other. In 
order to know who these women are, it is necessary to look at 
what they have been and what they are in the process of be- 
coming. Both are included within the scope of the article: 
‘From receiving no wage at all in the West Indies, or at best an 
irregular one, to receiving a regular wage in the metropolis, 
has given older West Indian women an access to power pre- 
viously denied them’. 

The same can be said for Asian women in spite of 
historical and cultural differences. In contrast to West Indian 
women, the majority of Asian women came to Britain as the 
dependants of male workers. Their arrival into the cities of 
Britain put them into contact with both white society and 
wage labour for the first time. Up until the late 60’s fewAsian 
women worked outside the home but with the end of male 
immigration in the 70’s thousands were suddenly recruited 
into factory production. 

Today the vast majority of black women from this gen- 
eration of immigrants, both West Indian and Asian, are en- 
gaged in some form of wage labour - either full time or part 
time. On the one hand they bring to the working class struggle 
here, different historical experiences and different energies, but 
on the other, they derive a common experience from the 
British shop floor — whether it be in the food factories of - 
Southall and Hammersmith, or on the ward floors of hospitals. 

The London Council of Social Services (LCSS), in its 
recently published report, ‘The Inner City’, confirms that 
there is a growing tendency within this section of black women 
towards wage labour. ‘...A working man’s pay packet will 
no longer of itself support a family in London, an assumption 
on which so much of our fiscal and social policies have been 
based. .. Asian families may find themselves the most vul- 
nerable in this situation. Many Asian men suffer from under- 
employment. They have qualifications for jobs which are not 
tecognised or accepted here and find themselves therefore 
typicallfy in low-paid employment. The normal pattern would be 
for the wife to work to supplement the family income, but 
this runs contrary to the whole Asian pattern of female 
domesticity. Either they adhere to tradition, the wife does 
not work and the result is a significant degree of poverty .... 
or the wife breaks the normal cultural patterns and goes out 
to work, either as a second wage-earner or even, in some cases, 
where there are vacancies only for female workers, as the sole 
bread winner. The result of this on the stability of the family 
within this community can only be guessed, but it is likely 
to have severe consequences’. 


In the early 70’s the state intervened with a series of 
‘socialisation programmes’, language teaching classes, child care 
education, health education etc. all geared to teaching Asian 
women English habits, to give them an ‘alternative’ culture and 
generally to integrate them into British society. The programm- 
es were underneath all these liberal-sounding sentiments, a 
comprehensive preparation for the entry of Asian women into 
production. New to the labour market they needed to be both 
trained and disciplined. The failure of many of these programmes 
indicate the womens’ resistance to them. They learnt only what 
was in their interest and disreagrded the rest. 

However, this is not to say that Asian women, and generally 
speaking black women, have not been transformed in the pro- 
cess. The opposite is true. Ever since their arrival 
in Britain they have experienced a fast changing relationship to 
production, to reproduction (housework), to men and to each 
other. By this we mean that capital sets up relationships be- 
tween people and production, and between people them- 
selves. For instance, if a woman does shift work at a factory . 
and is away from home between 2 pm and 10 pm, she is 
not available that week to cook and serve the evening meal at 
home. The consequence is that the division of labour within 
the family has to undergo some change. Housework has to be 
re-allocated and someone else — either husband or child — has to 
do it. It is a process which alters the power relations within the 


family itself. And if white men traditionally do the washing up, § 


it is because white women have been in contact with wage 
labour for several generations and not, as some sections of the 
white women’s movement would have it, because as men they 
are less chavinistic than their black counterparts. 

For the Asian women who comes from a tradition of the 
joint family, and the West Indian woman who comes from 
a tradition of the extended family, both the roles of house- 
wife in the nuclear family and ‘factory worker’ are in some 
senses new. The two experiences interact — one informs the 
other — and by receiving a wage for her labour outside the 
home, she is able to evaluate her labour in the home. When one 
job is waged it provides an index with which to measure the 
value of that which is still unwaged. The women were aware 
that both made up the total working day. The point is that in 
order to demand a price for ones labour power one must be 
aware of its value. Black women have shown that they are. 


At the risk of repetition, as one woman in Southall puts it, 
‘Eqyal pay with men? We do twice as much work — we should 
get double pay’. 

In several different ways the battle to extract from Capital 
money for that unwaged work in the home has already begun. 


Race Today Women 
May, 1975 
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‘Melt 
Blow 


‘A feel sey it goin’ blow-soon.’ In 
these words, a young West Indian 
captures the atmosphere of tension 
that has gripped the community of 
black youth in South London fo- 
llowing a police invasion of a blues 
dance at Malpas Road, New Cross on 
Saturday 26th April. 

More than 200 young blacks danced 
to the sound of the popular Jah Shaka 
at Malpas Road on Saturday/Sunday 
26th-27th. At 2 am the police arrived 
to investigate a complaint by the 
neighbours that the noise level was 
causing a nuisance. The sound was turned 
down. The police returned fifteen minu- 
tes later and again asked that a further 
adjustment be made to the sound. This 
was done in the presence of the officers 
who agreed that the adjustment was at a 
level acceptable to them. 

Some twenty minutes later the 
police returned for the third time. The 
sound was at the same level as agreed 
before. This time, reinforced in num- 
bers and violent in attitude, they 
ordered everyone to leave the build- 
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ing. One of the organisers who stood 
at the door was dragged out ana 
thrown into the van. The police pre- 
ceeded to kick, punch and truncheon 
people indiscriminately. Not con- 
tent, they went on to wreck £400 

of equipment with their truncheons. 
Sixteen people were charged with 
crimes ranging from assault to drunk 
and disorderly behaviour. 

Charges of police brutality abound 
and one police officer exuding ar- 
rogance warned Jah Shaka that the 
sound was banned from playing in 
South London. 

A mass meeting was organised on 
Monday 28th at the Moonshot Youth 
Club, New Cross. Some 300 youths 
attended. They dealt at once with 
the ban placed on Jah Shaka. They 
immediately announced details of 
another party in the area at which 


_ Shaka would play. 


After listening to individual ex- 
periences from those at the party, a 
petition was launched protesting the 
violence of the ‘outlaws’. Already 400 
signatures have been collected. In 
schools, youth centres and colleges, 
the event is a topic of intense dis- 
cussion. The anger mounts as we go 
to press. 

Such an open attack comes as no 
surprise. It’s the logical conclusion 
of the individual experiences con- 
stantly related by the youth in South 
London. There are those who have 
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Press 


literally dabbled in this area of the 
lives of young blacks, hatching this or 
that project, instituting this or that 
scheme. The latest treat has been 

the liaison scheme in which two black 
men, one white woman and one white 
man were available on call to visit 
police stations in the area in order 

to monitor what took place when 
blacks were arrested; 

In a blaze of publicity Bob Ovuede, 
the Chairman of the Lewisham CRC, 
told the world at a press conference 
on 9th January, 1975 that the scheme 
was a success and there was more under- 
standing on both sides. Apart from the 
fact that the statement was untrue, 
it gave-the police the public relations 
cover they needed to move on the 
black community in the manner they 
did on Saturday 26th. The Guardian 
was the main publicist of the suc- 
cessful scheme, even then, the Editor 
did not declare his personal interest. 
(See Guardian January 5). 

None of these liaison dabblers were 
at that blues dance on Saturday night — 
oh no— their social lives do not take 
them to such places. However even 
the skilful manipulation of the local 
CRC and Commander Randall could 
not keep the lid tightly screwed on 
for long. Saturday night blew it sky 
high. 

When the West Indian youth says, 
‘A feel sey it goin’ blow soon’, Race 
Today responds, ‘mek it blow’. . 


This last week in April has seen new dev- 
elopments in the Ford workers’ struggle 
against the way Ford is using the crisis in 
the Motor industry. Action against the 
intensification of work that has been co- 
ordinated nationally by Ford manage- 
ment since the breaking of the 1974 con- 
tract, has emerged into public view — stri- 
kes in three plants, Dagenham Body, Lea- 
mington (foundry) and Basildon; occupa- 
tions at Swansea and Dagenham Ford and 
a very effective disruption of production 
through goslows, non-co-operation and 
sabotage at Halewood. 

At Halewood, instead of the 1100 
Escorts per day workers ‘should’ be turn- 
ing out, they are only making 600. Hayes, 
vice-president of Ford Europe, complains: 
‘The workers at Halewoood think that 
if they work slowly and slow down pro- 
duction, they won’t be in any trouble.’ 
(i.e. short-time, like Dagenham). Ford 
has orders for thousands of Escorts 
mostly coming in from Europe that it 
cannot fill. In the same way Ford could 
not fill its orders for the Dagenham-pro- 
duced Cortina in 1975. 

Tuesday 23rd saw the occupation of 
the Swansea plant by 900 men, in respo- 
nse to speed-up and manning cuts. Man- 


agement was thrown out and the entrances § 


to the plant were blocked by 40 foot 
trailers. This was carried out by the night 
shift which was joined in the morning by 
the day shift. Shop stewards refused to 
talk with local management alone, and 


» one of the big bosses from Dagenham had 
7 Sto go down. 
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The Black Parents Movement in North 
London has launched the fight against 
police attacks on black students in the 
¥ area. Below we reprint in full a state- 
ment issued by the parents following 
recent attacks on students on their 
way to and from the local school. 


‘On Thursday 17th April at about 
1.30pm, three students of Stationers 
Company School — Cliff McDaniel, 
Keith La Rose and Chris Adegbite, all 
17 years old — became involved in an 
incident with the Hornsey Police on 
Weston Park Road, not many yards 
from the school itself. At the time 
they were returning to school after 
the dinner-break. 

They were waving to friends when 
a police car, driven by PC Ryan David, 
whose number is Y650, and with two 
other policemen in it, passed them and 
turned up the next corner at Inder- 
wick Road. Then almost immediately 
it reversed back into Weston Park and 
drew up beside the boys. PC Ryan 
David then provoked an incident. 

He picked on Cliff McDaniel, de- 
manded to search him, and in spite of 
his cooperation in emptying his own 
pockets, became more and more hos- 
tile, even refusing Cliff’s request to be 
further searched in the Headmaster’s 
office. 


Workers there feel they won a victory © 
in the resulting ‘negotiations’, saying ‘we 
have won the right to be treated as human 
beings.’ They also suggest their tactics 
could be used to good effect by other 
Ford workers around the country. 

At this moment, April 29th, Dagen- 
ham body plant workers have occupied 
the plant, to back the couple of dozen 
doorhangers who are refusing to have the 
manning in their section reduced. 

Management at Dagenham presented 
a systematic plan for manning cuts two 
weeks ago, that would affect every sec- 
tion in the body, which would in turn 
create a ‘labour pool’, an internal ‘reserve 
army of workers who could be used to 
break sectional organisation. 

Workers at Dagenham, in a situation of 
short-time, three-day working, find their 
powerful position of last year trimmed 
back. However, nobody is cowed, or de- 
feated; but rather there is a real search 
underway for new tactics, or readapted 
tactics to fit the new situation. 

Shipping Bay workers at the Leaming- 
ton foundry also struck against speed-up 
getting the support of the rest of the 
plant. This action they won, and are now 
refusing to work with the few scabs who 
didn’t support their fight. 

And the union officials of the National 
Joint Negotiating Committee, wished 


none of this was happening; for last Oct- 


ober they agreed to the counter-dem- 
ands Ford made after being forced to 


PARENTS AGAINST POLICE 
“HARASSMENT 


Then in broad daylight he punched 
him hard in the face. Though there 
were already three policemen present, 
more were called. McDaniel was badly 
beaten up. Fortunately, in spite of 


police tactics of pushing away witness- 


es from the scene, McDaniel’s friends 
saw what happened and welfare assis- 
tants from the school saw how he was 
punched in the kidneys, badly beaten 
and manhandled. His head and neck 
hit the ground on several occasions. 
All this close to the school and in 
broad daylight. 

The beating continued in the 
Hornsey Police Station. 

After all that, Cliff McDaniel was 
then charged with insulting behaviour 
likely to cause a breach of the peace 
and with assaulting the same police- 
man Ryan David. 

The following Tuesday another in- 
cident involving another student 
named Barnwell occurred at the corn- 
er of Weston Park and Uplands Road, 
again in the area close to the school. 
A teacher from the school happened 


‘to be present and there were other wit- 


nesses. The Headmaster found it nec- 
essary to discuss it immediately with 
the Hornsey Police in view of the feel- 
ing which the McDaniel beating up 
had aroused. 

The next day, the same policeman— 


raise basic pay from £38 to £49.50, (that 
is the notorious efficiency clauses). The 
attitude of the shop-floor then was ‘we’ll 
take the money, stuff the rest!’ The of- 
ficials had prevented the many sectional 
actions from becoming a national move- 
ment, through fear that such a struggle | 
would ruin the Labour Party’s chance of 
re-election. 

And the shop-floor, although wanting 
no part of the efficiency clauses also 
knew it wasn’t organised to fight at that 
time. Although the company has felt on 
safe ground (the reduced car market) up 
till now, it is getting pretty worried, as 
shop-floor struggles to reverse the balance 
of power of the last few months get 
underway. | 

Not only are increasingly militant tac- 
tics being used, but also, within an inter- 
national situation of massive, open work- 
ing class struggle, revolutionary solutions 
are being looked at more closely. We can- 
not underestimate the influence of the 
Caribbean (Trinidad general strike etc.) 
and the Asian (Indian rail strikes) work- 
ers movements on our struggle here, 
where for many Dagenham workers the 
links are often direct family ones. 


Big Flame Dagenham Ford Group. 


PC Ryan David — behaved in a man- 
ner intended most probably to intim- 
idate Chris Adegbite, one of the stud- 
ents who witnessed the incident with 
Cliff McDaniel. 

All this goes on while the students 
are preparing for their public exams in 
June. 

The black parents in the area are 
very angry at this molestation, harass- 
ment and maltreatment of our child- 
ren. We are deternined to put an end 
to this police abuse. 

The Black Parents have long been 
concerned about the quality of the 
education our children are receiving 
in the local schools, and we have now 
founded a Black Parents Movement. 


We invite Black Parents who share our 
anxieties to make contact with us... 

We urge the teachers and the schools to 
take a stand against the police abuse. The 
education process, already difficult, can 
only become more difficult with increas- 
ing police harassment of students. . . 

We also call on the Haringey Education 
Authority and particularly on the Chair- 
man of the Haringey Education Commi- 
ttee to take action in this matter... 

As parents we are grateful for the moral 
support of a few teachers... . 

The Black Parents Movement has opened 
a Legal Defence Fund to fight this and 
other cases. We invite those, who wish, to 
send their donations to the address below. 
Statement issued by: Black Parents Move- 
ment, 57 Victoria Road, London N.4. 
Tel: 272—8529 or 272—4889. 


The Burford Case 


In the April issue of Race Today, we 
reported the case of Ivor Burford. 
Eleven year old Ivor has been kept 
from school by his parents as a prot- 
est against the refusal of the divisional 
office to place the child in a school 
chosen by the parents — in this case 
Colfe’s Grammar School, 

When assessed in his final year, Ivor 
was marked at the highest grade any 
student could possibly achieve. The 
Burfords have explored every avenue 
with the authorities to have Ivor plac- » 
ed at Colfe’s, but to no avail. 

In the last week, the Burfords take 
Ivor daily to the local divisional office 
leaving him in the care of Mr.Cassidy, 
the divisional officer whose responsi- 
bility it is to see that Ivor is educated. 
He sits in Cessidy’s office through the 
day, dressed in the uniform of Colfe’s 
grammar school. He receives no tuition 
at all. 

Mrs. Burford, who works at Capital 
House as an I.L.E.A. welfare officer, 
has become the butt of abuses from 
her colleagues. Her working day is a 
miserable experience. The authorities 
seem to be playing the endurance 
game, saying nothing, doing nothing in 
the hope that the Burfords would 
break their stand. Meanwhile Ivor sits 
and waits. 
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West Indian women in Chapletown, Leeds, 


responded to the nuisance of kerb-craw- 
lers with a public meeting and demonst- 
ration. 

The women complain that they have 
been unable to walk the streets of 
Chapletown without, being propositioned 
by white men in expensive cars. These 
men come from outside the community 
in search of the services of prostitutes 
who live in the area. For them every 
black woman, indeed every woman, is a 
prostitute. 

300 members of the community att- 
ended the public meeting held at the 
local community centre on Sunday 13th 
April. All the speakers, including a mem- 
ber of the Race Today Collective, emph- 
asised that the meeting was not an attack 
on the prostitutes. The West Indian com- 
munity simply refused to tolerate any 
longer the abuses to the women and were 
determined to put an end to it. If asa 
result, prostitutes could no longer oper- 
ate, then it was for the prostitutes to 
ply their trade elsewhere. 

The following week, 120 West Ind- 
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ians demonstrated to the local police 
station demanding action against kerb- 
crawlers. The Caribbean Action Commi- 
ttee, organisers of the campaign, also 
protested to the local council about 
prostitution in the area. The committee 
held that prostitution should be transfer- 
red to those communities from which the 
the ‘punters’ come. 

The campaign generated several im- 
portant repercussions. Firstly, several 
members of white left organisations at- 
tended the meeting. Their presence ser- 
ved to interrupt and divert the efforts of 
the black community in dealing with an 
issue long outstanding, one which no 
other organisation would take up. These 
political crusaders took the opportunity 
to peddle their respective ideologies. 
They went further, when fisticuifs broke 
out between factions. 

Secondly, sections of the black com- 
munity involved in and around prostitu- 
tion — women and pimps — objected 
strongly to the fact that the campaign 
generated increased police activity ag- 
ainst them. A major split in the black 


community was imminent, for those who 
objected were not simply those who had 
a direct material interest in prostitution, 
but the black youth who could be 
victims of police attacks under the guise 
of police anti-vice activity. A meeting 
between representatives of the Commit- 
tee and the hustlers averted what appear- 
ed to be a developing antagonism. 

Thirdly, the police took the opport- 
unity to exploit the impending split by 
inviting the organisers of the campaign 
to discuss policing in Chapletown. The 
organisers refused, stating that it was 
not their responsibility to police the 
area nor would they meet to discuss it. 
Kerb crawling constituted a breach of 
the peace and had the police been doing 
their jobs, no campaign would have been 
necessary. 

And finally, the local press embarked 
on a moral crusade villifying prostitutes — 
not that they were unaware that prostit- 
ution existed for years in Chapletown. 
They simply could not pass up the oppo- 
rtunity to translate a serious campaign 
into a sensational happening. 


TRINIDAD STRIKE 


As we go to press, information is 
coming in from Trinidad that the 
strike of 35,000 workers (reported 
in last month’s issue of Race Today 
is at an end. See next month’s 

Race Today for a full report. 


MONGOOSE 
“POLITICS 


IN GRENADA 


| The Duffus Commission, appointed by 

| the former Governor General Hilda Bynoe, 
to investigate the breakdown of law and 
order and police brutality in the Carib-, 
bean Island, Grenada, has published its 
findings. The members of the Commis- 
sion were Sir Herbert Duffus, retired 
chief justice of Jamaica, Archbishop 
Samuel Carter of Jamaica and Mr. 
Aubrey Fraser, Director of the Carib- 
bean Council of Legal Education. 

An important section of the report 
investigates the Mongoose gang — a 
gang of thugs dignified by the official 
title ‘Police Aides’. 27 of the leaders 
were exposed as convicted felons shar- 
ing 399 convictions for violence and dis- 
honesty between them. They were re- 
cruited since 1970 following the dev- 
elopment of a national movement agai- 
nst the Gairy regime. Recruitment was 
the direct responsibility of Gairy who 
announced in a radio broadcast that it 
took ‘steel to cut steel’. 
Paid a sum of $4.00 per day, they were 
called upon only to work nights and be- 
came known as the Night Ambush Squad. 
On Monday 21. Jan. 1974 (Race 

Today March 1974) in the midst of a 
general strike, the gang gathered at 
Gairy’s residence and from there proceed- 
ed to launch an open attack on demonst- 
rators killing Rupert Bishop, father of 


one of the leaders of the opposition move- 


ment — New Jewel. The commission doc- 
umented this and other attacks on indivi- 
duals and private property. 

Also indicted in the report is Assistant 
Superintendent Innocent Belmar, a re- 
gular police officer who had command 
of the gang and supervised ambushes on 
member of the New Jewel Movement. Of 


Simon Daniel, showing the wounds he suffered 
at the hands of members of the Mongoose gang 
at Grenville in November, 1973. 


him the report said, ‘he is not a suitable © 

person for the position he holds.’ Magis- 

trates Irving Duncan and Lloyd St. Louis 
who both dealt with defendants according 
to ‘Gairy’s law’ were said by the comm- 
issioners to be ‘unfitted’ to be members 

of the magistracy; so too was the Solici- 

tor — General, Nolan Jacobs. The Commi- 

ssioners made the following recommen- 
dations. 

. That Mr. Gairy’s ‘Secret Police’ be dis- 
banded immediately and never again 
called into Service. 

2. That Assistant Superintendent Inno- 
cent Belmar, because of the part he 
played in the events be removed from 
office in the Police Force, and be pre- 
cluded from holding any office in the 
public service. 

3. That the judicial and legal services Com- 
mission enquire into the conduct of 
two magistrates — Mr. I.I. Duncan and 
Mr. Lloyd St. Louis — to determine 
whether the Governor—General should 
sack them. 

4. That the judicial and legal services Com- 
mission should also consider removing 
the Solicitor—General Nolan Jacobs 
from office. 

5. That Government should set up a Com- 
mission of enquiry to ascertain the 
losses sustained by the owners of var- 
ious stores,shops, vehicles damaged and 
looted by Gairy’s police aides or ‘Sec- 
ret Police.’ 

6. That all criminal charges concerned 
with the various matters disclosed bef- 
ore the commission which are now 
pending before the courts be dealt 
with speedily. 

7. To achieve its primary purpose of 
maintenance of ‘law and order’,-the 
preservation of peace, as well as lives 
and property of the citizens, the reorg- 

anisation of the Grenada Police Force is 
urgently needed. 
Gairy pre-empting the findings of the 
report, incorporated these gangsters into, 
what is known as the Grenada Defence 


— 


Force and imported two Nigerians to be the 


Police Commissioner and Deputy Commi- 
ssioner of the police force. Innocent Bel- 
mar has resigned his post and in making 
that fact known, Gairy announced that 
Belmar was ‘the best policeman that 
Grenada has ever seen and known for a 
long time.’ He added that he had already 
assured Belmar that he would be most 
welcome in his new field of service to the 
public. That new field appears to be 
Trade Union activities in Gairy’s union. 
The Solicitor — general has been promo- 
ted to the job of Permanent Secretary in 
the Ministry of Home Affairs. With ref- 
erence to the recommendation that com- 
pensation be paid for the property damag- 
ed by the ‘aides’, Gairy responded that 
the question of compensation was ‘com- 
pletely outside the terms of reference of 
the Commission and therefore not accep- 
table.’ 

In openly defying the recommendations 
of the Duffus report, the Gairy regime 
continues to play Mongoose politics 
with the lives of the Grenadian popula- 
tion. 


FREE 
‘DESMOND 
TROTTER 


Desmond Trotter, the young political 
activist from the Caribbean Island of 
Dominica, lost his appeal against a con- 
viction for murder. Desmond, a member 
of the Movement for a New Dominica, 
was charged with the murder of a white 
American tourist as part of repressive 
moves by the Dominican regime to sil- 
ence the vibrant political opposition 
Desmond was framed. 

His conviction turned on the evidence 
of an Antiguan visitor to Dominica, one 
Carmella Francis. She later retracted her 


statement implicating Desmond to Ant- 
iguan lawyer Tim Kendall, Secretary of 
the Caribbean Bar Association. Kendall 
gave evidence at the trial to the effect 
that Carmella Francis had made a state- 
ment to him claiming that it was alla 
police frame up. A jury, loaded with 
government supporters, found Desmond 
guilty. 

The appeal court turned down eleven 
grounds of appeal and upheld the convic- 
tion. A further appeal to the Privy Cou- 
ncil in London is in motion. 


Support and solidarity for Trotter 
mushroomed in Britain, Canada, the 
USA and throughout the Caribbean. In 
a letter to Race Today and other groups 
Trotter acknowledges this support,. .“I 
and I express the greatest appreciation 
and profound solidarity for your efforts 
in exposing the insane repression that I 
and I and the people of Dominica as a 
| whole are being subjected to by the paid] 

gangsters of imperialism.’ 

We in Race Today thank those of our 
subscribers and support groups who sent 
money to the appeal fund in Dominica. 
Further funds are required to see the 
appeal through at Privy Council level. We 
again ask that contributions be made to 
the following account, 
Defence Fund No. 203: 767/1, Bank 
Manager, Barclays International, Queen 
Mary’s Street Branch, Rouseau, Dominica 
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The East End of London, for about 
four centuries a white working class 
stronghold, has had to absorb over the 
last fifteen years a large influx of black 
labour from the West Indies, Pakistan 
and more recently from Bangla Desh. 
With the arrival of black immigrants 
into a traditionally all white area, the 
fight for survival inevitably meant first 
of all a fight against racist attacks. 

The early 70’s witnessed the form- 
ation of vigilante squads organised by 
Pakistanis after several incidents of 
what became popularly known as ‘Paki- 
bashing’. Since then, the previously 
fragmented black community has con- 
solidated itself into two main areas. 
Canning Town in the borough of New- 
ham is predominantly Pakistani and 
Aldgate East through to Stephney 
Green in the borough of Tower 
Hamlets, predominantly Bangla Deshi. 
Both communities include large num- 
bers of West Indians mainly from Trin- 
idad and Jamaica. 

The Bengalis are the most recent 
immigrants and face the brunt of all 
kinds of exploitation. Over worked and 
underpaid, with the added disadvant- 
age of not speaking the language, they 
become the victims of bureaucratic 
manipulation at several levels. In the 
September ‘74 issue of Race Today, 
we reported the struggle of Bengali 
families in the East End for decent 
housing. We return to the issue this 
month because events in the area have 
shown that the fight for housing is at 
the same time a fight for the preserva- 
tion of a community in which the 
social and political power of an immi- 
grant work force is based. 


Race Today has been approached 
by Fazal Karim and two other Bengali 
families whose stories we tell below. 
All of them, on the brink of homeless- 
ness, were allocated council flats and 
sent to live on the Canada Estate sit- 
uated in a predominantly white section 
of the East End and away from the 
black community. In the short space 
of a few weeks they have been the vic- 
tims of a series of racial assaults. They 
complained to the police whose resp- 
onse on all occasions helped little. The 
GLC delay and dither in the face of re- 
peated requests from the families for 
transfers to accommodation within 
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their communities. Two of the famil- 
ies are fighting back by taking the de- 
cision to move out of council accom- 
modation and back to squatting in 
their communities. 


DAY 1 
For Abdul Motim and his family 
the trouble began an hour after they 
moved into Alberta House on the Can- 
ada Estate. 
‘We arrived on the 24th March at 


about four in the afternoon and start- — 


ed moving all our stuff into the flat. 
At about five I sent my eldest son who 
is 15 to get me some cigarettes. On the 
way to the shop he was attacked by 8 
white youths. He told me that they 
stopped him and asked for a light. One 
of them threw a stone at him which 
hit him on the back. He started to run 
but tripped and fell over. Then all of 
them rushed up and started kicking 
and beating him. We phoned the police 
and they came after nearly 3 hours. 
They told us there had been other re- 
ports like this and that if we could tell 
them who had done it they would ar- 
rest the people involved. I asked them 
how they realiy expected to catch any- 
one, when they came three hours after 
the incident. How could I possibly 
know the names of the people who'd 
done it? While I talked they kept wri- 
ting — I think they wrote down that I 
didn’t know who had done it. Since 
then he has left this place and is stay- 
ing with friends? 


DAY 2 

‘The next day. They attacked my 
eldest brother on his way back from 
work, As he was walking home from 
the bus stop, 10 or 12 white boys 
started throwing stones at him. He ran 
into a shop owned by a white man. My 
brother left the shop a few minutes 
later and walked the other way round 
the back but the youths cut across and 
caught up with him. This time they 
beat him (he lost a tooth), snatched his 
umbrella and sandwich box and ran 
away. Again we phoned the police and 
this time they came after about an hour. I 
told them they had to do something. 
It was the second time in two days 
that this had happened. I was sure it 
was the same gang. They told my bro- 
ther he should have phoned them at 
once before coming home, then they 
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might have caught the boys. They took 
a statement and left after asking a lot 
of stupid questions’. 


DAY 3 


‘The next day my younger son who 
is 13 was coming home from Aldgate 
on the 227 bus. There was a gang on 
the bus who took a bulb out and threw 
it at him. He started to walk off think- 
ing they wouldn’t get off the bus. But 
about 8 of them ran after him and 
started punching and kicking him. 
They beat him down to the ground and 
finally left him there unconscious. My 
brother went to a call box and phoned 
the police saying he was standing at the 
corner where it had happened and 
would wait there till they arrived, with 
my son whom he had to hold up. When 
the police got there I had just arrived 
with a friend. The police asked my son 
what had happened (he was bleeding 
quite badly), and then said to me that 
I shouldn’t interfere in children’s fights. 
He was an inspector or something. He 
said if my son wanted to fight with 
other boys I should let him. I got very 
angry and told my friend that if the 
police wouldn’t do anything we would. 
The inspector said he knew we had 
come out to make trouble. He said 
that unless we went home he would 
arrest us. Anyway, we had no choice 
so we started walking, and again he 
drove along and warned us. As soon as 
I got back I phoned the police again. 
This time they came in half an hour, 
but it was the usual — statements from 
us and the usual response from them.’ 

The experience of the Karim fam- 
ilv is very similar: 


DAY 4 


A friend of mine had come to help 
us move in and was with me in the 
main room putting down some lino. 
We heard a crash and shouting from 
the next room where the baby was a- 
sleep on a mattress. We rushed in and 
saw 3 white youths outside the win- 
dow, tearing down the boards that 
were still up on the windows. I sent 
someone quickly to phone the police 
and then my friend and I went outside 
to talk . As we stepped out, four more 
youths came up. So now there were 
seven altogether. They were shouting, 
‘We don’t want Pakis here. Why don’t 
you go back.’ Things like that. I tried 
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Quebec House on the Canada housing estate. 


Fazal Karim and two of his children 
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to keep them talking till the police 
came. What more could I do? Then 
someone hit me in the face. It was a 
hard blow and I fell down. They began 
to kick me in the face and in the back. 
They also attacked my friend who tried 
to help me, and I could hear my wife 
and children screaming inside the flat. 
No-one came to help us. 

The next thing I remember was my 
friend helping me up. The police hadn’t 
artived. But we saw the gang running 
away so we followed them, and saw 
them go into a large housing estate. 

Someone said there was a policeman 
on the main road directing traffic. We 
went there and started explaining what 
had happened. He called for an ambul- 
ance on his radio. We asked him to call 
some more police too, because we 
knew who had attacked us and where 
they had gone. Anyway, the ambulance 
arrived first, and the police came after 
we had left. And my wife couldn’t tell 
them very much because she only 
speaks Punjabi. 

We phoned them again. A couple 
of days later the police eventually 
came to my house and took a state- 
ment. We had some language difficul- 
ties so later I went to the station and 
told them everything in detail through 
an interpreter. Since then I haven’t 
heard from them.’ 

The two Bengali families have now 
been in the flat they squatted for over 
a week. So far the GLC haven’t sent 
the baliffs in to evict them but that is 
a process that takes time. Meanwhile in 
spite of the over crowding,with two 
families living in a flat meant for one, 
they seem relatively comfortable and 
vastly relieved. Fazal Karim and his 
family are still living on the Canada 
Estate. When we last spoke with him 
he said the council were considering 
his application for a transfer on the 


grounds that one of his children is handi- 
capped and needs to live near a ‘special’ 
school. While the state’s response to 
the problems of handicapped children 
is commendable the fact remains that 
there are several aspects of this situa- 
tion which need to be resolved and in 
the face of which the local authorities 
remain both deaf, blind and insensitive. 
sensitive. 


Below we report on the struggle of the 
agricultural workers of the United 
States, whose successful strike and boy- 
cott of the grape fields has brought 
their representative Elaine Ellinson to 
Britain in an attempt to strengthen the 
international boycott necessary to de- 
feat the exploitation of US farm lab- 
our. 

The United States has two and a 
half million farm workers. Every state 
of the union has an agricultural prolet- 
ariat, though large numbers of organ- 
ised farm labour are concentrated in 
California, Texas, Wisconsin, New Jer- 
sey and Florida. Farm workers are 
mostly ‘migrants’, they move from 
place to place in search of work, wage 
and suryival. Of them Woody Guthrie 
sang: 

‘We’ve slept in your orchards of pea- 
ches and prune 

We’ve slept in your valleys by the light 
of the moon 

Every state in the union us migrants 
have been 

We come with the dust and we’re gone 
with the wind’. 

The orchards no longer belong to 
the individual small farmer, they are 
part of big business, and the task of 
fighting the exploitation in agriculture 
entails taking on the owners of the 
farms and the government of the US 
which represents them — companies 
such as Tenneco, The Bank of America, 
the Greyhound Bus Company, Safeway, 
Shell Oil and other concerns which 
seem to have no connection with the 
production of a commodity such as 
grapes or wine. The workers are pre- 
dominantly Chicanos (Mexican Ameri- 
cans), immigrant Mexicans, and Filip- 
inos, migrant workers whose commun- 
ities have a traditional connection with 
agriculture, and have never been given 
the possibility of moving into the urb- 
an hierarchies of labour. There are also 
a minority of blacks, American Indians 
and whites. Their job entails harvest- 
ing fruit and vegetables. Some of the 
labour force is engaged to plant and 


‘prune and to do other work on the 


farm, but the harvesting operation is 
labour intensive and in it lies the ex- 
ploitation of the workers and in their 
refusal to do it their strength. 

In the sixties, in the wake of the 
civil rights movement, a wave of agi- 
tation developed in the rural areas of 
the United States. The first strikes hit 
the cotton belt of the Mississippi there- 
by placing the struggle of the farm 
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workers firmly in the field of action 
open to the minorities of the United 
States. 

The black movement of the United 
States has more than anything else, — 
brought to the attention of the world 
the wretched poverty of a part of 
American society, and at the same time 
posed the question of the overthrow of 
the power that makes things so. In the 


same way, the two year old strike of the 


grape pickers of California has exposed 
the poverty of the rural workers of 
these states and underlined the inter- 
national dimension of their local strug- 


- gle. 


For years now 40,000 workers from 
the grape fields of the US have been on 
strike. They have organised themselves, 
since 1962 into the United Farm Work- 
ers, a union which has relentlessly 
fought to win the right to negotiate a 
labour contract on behalf of the agri- 


cultural worker and through the lever 
of this contract, win a minimum wage, 
with minimum wage legislation for the 
industry, eradicate child labour (a quar- 
ter of the work force is child labour), 
win pension and health facilities from 
the employers, and bring self-organisa- 
tion around th*se issues to the rural 
proletariat. The union has a board to 
direct it elected by the workers them- 
selves, which consists today of three 
Chicanos, one Mexican, two Filipinos, 
one Afro-American and one White. 

The rural workers of America are ex- 
cluded from the protection of the 1935 
National Labour Relations Act which 
gives industrial labour a minimum wage, 
child labour protection, workmen’s 
compensation and the right to negoti- 
ate collectively through a union. Even 
though the UFW is not an illegal Un- 
ion, it still has no right in law to negot- 
iate the labour contracts of the farm- 
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workers, as the growers can sign a con- 
tract with any other body which sets 
itself up as a contracting agency, or can 
sign no collective contract at all. As a 
consequence, the differential between 
the living and working conditions of 
the rural workers and urban employ- 
ed, has grown over the last forty years 
and the rural workers have a standard 
of living akin to a workforce in the 
third world. They are employed for 
only 160 days in the year as harvest- 
ing is a seasonal activity, and the fam- 
ily has to save in work time for the 

rest of the year. The workers, in these 
160 days, can earn two dollars an hour, 
but only 40 cents of this is basic and 
the rest has to be made up through 
piece work and is tied to productivity. 
Their living conditions in the camps 


- are ungoverned by any law or stand- 


ard of human comfort or requirements. 
Ninety five percent of the rooms in 

the labour camps have no toilets or 
sinks. 

Four fifths of the work force suffers 
from diseases of varying ranges of ser- 
iousness, which they get from pesti- 
cides as there is no legal protection or 
conditions specified by the State. The 
UFW wants to replace the contract 
system with hiring halls which the 
workers themselves would run, and so 
reorganise the way in which the lab- 
our was hired, setting grades and crit- 
eria of seniority and priority. The Un- 
ion started out in 1962, and joined in 
with the Filipino strike of agricultural 
workers in 1965, when the growers 


with the connivance of the state bro- 
ught in Mexican immigrants across the 
border to work for a contract wage of 
$1.40, when the workers already in the 
fields were getting $1.20 an hour. 

Through ‘67. and ‘72 there have be 
been several stoppages, strikes and boy- 
cotts of particular companies and gro- 
wers. The present strike of the grape 
workers is not seen by them as a strike 
on a single issue, but as part of the 


_movement of agricultural workers to 


force a totally new relationship to the 
buyers of their labour power. The 
‘strike’ started in ‘73, as soon as the 
contracts that the UFW had managed 
to negotiate came to an end. The gro- 
wers, behind the backs of the Union 
and the workers had signed contracts 
for labour with the Teamsters Union, 
an industrial mafia which approaches 
the task of organising labour as a busi- 
ness. The teamsters, originally a union 
of lorry drivers who began organising 


in the thirties, has two million memb- 
ers and has become one of the mono- 
liths of American labour organisation, 
involved now in big business, shady 
deals with Watergaters Charles Coul- 
son and Richard Nixon, fraught with 
corruption and gangsterism. 

The Teamsters, having made a deal 
with the growers in ‘73, began to serve 
as their labour contractors, extracting 
money from the labourers as a condi- 
tion of getting then work, and taking 
money from the employers to subvert 
the strike organised by the UFW. The 
growers paid the Teamsters $67 a day 
for each man they could hire to break 
the picket lines of the farm workers. 
The Teamster bosses began a reign of 
terror in the strike affected regions, 
attacking workers, burning down their 
shacks and attempting to buy off or 
intimidate their leaders. The growers 
and the teamsters have from the begin- 
ning of the strike been importing Mex- 
ican labour across the border to break 
the strike. In ‘68 the growers flew over 
upto a thousand Yemeni workers, get- 
ting green-card clearance instantane- 
ously from the US immigration auth- 
ority and putting the Arabs to work as 
a ‘gast-arbeiter’ contracted labour fo- - 
rce. In itself this importation of labour 
was illegal as by this time the strikes of 
the grape workers had been recognised 
by the state authorities. Most of the 
workers who work under Teamster con- 
tracts are brought in on the same basis 
from Mexico. The workers’ subscrip- 
tion to the Teamsters is stopped at 
source by the growers and goes directly 
into the funds of the ‘union’. 

Unlike the UFW, which is an organ- 
isation of the workers themselves, the 
Teamsters haven’t bothered to form a 
separate branch for farm workers with 
any democratic structure recognisable 
as a collective bargaining body. The 
Teamster Director of the Western Con- 
ference, Einer Mohn, said to the press: 
‘It will be a couple of years before we 
can have membership meetings, before 
we can use farmworkers’ ideas in the 
union..... I’m not sure how effective 
a union can be when it is composed of 
Mexican Americans and Mexican Nat- 
ionals’. : 

In spite of the Teamster interven- 
tion, the strike is having effect in the 
US and abroad. The UFW have put 
their energies into organising a boycott 
of the scab grapes, nationally and in- 
ternationally. As a result of the boy- 
cott, the sales of grapes in the US are 


down 40%, and their wholesale price is 
down to half. The tonnage of grapes 
in cold stores has increased to one and 
a half times the ‘normal’.The growers 
have tried in that period to boost their 
export sales. The defence department 
of the US chipped in to help the gro- 
wers and ordered a pound a day of 
grapes for every soldier in US army. 
The grapes are sold in the UK, in Scan- 
dinavia, and in South Vietnam. 

Grapes are the most profitable 
commodity of the US agro-economy. 
If the boycott on grapes in the UK and 
in Scandinavia succeeds, it will certain- 
ly have dealt an effective blow to the 
growers and will force them into neg- 
otiating contracts through the union. 
In this tactic, the UK becomes an im- 
portant factor. In 1972, 703 tons of 
grapes were exported from the US to 
the UK, for a sum of £246,000.The 
boycott within the States put more 
grapes on the export market, and in 
‘73 1704 tons were exported for a pay- 
ment of about £600,000. In ‘74, when 
the Transport and General Workers Un- 
ion membership began to stop the gra- 
pes coming in to Britain, only 788 tons 
of the 1400 tons shipped out, reached 
the British shops. The rest had to be 
dumped because the dockers of Britain 
refused to unload them. 

Elaine Ellinson, the UFW organiser 
who negotiated with the TGWU, arriv- 
ed for the first time in Britain in ‘68. 
She started with the telephone direc- 
tory, having no contacts in the labour 
movement and, even though she got 
messages and noises of support from 
the British union bosses, had to go 
down herself with a rank and file dock- 
worker to Tilbury to begin the block- 
ade. The Covent Garden porters also 
agreed to ban the grapes from the mar- 
ket if the dockers were going to block- 
ade them. This year the containerisa- 
tion issue has involved the breakdown 
of the blockade, as the dockers don’t 
always know what’s inside the packed 
containers they unload from the ships. 

Apart from the action of the dock- 
ers, the UFW is calling upon the con- 
sumers of Britain to boycott US grapes, 
sold through superchains such as Safe- 
way. 
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Five black women auxilliaries — hos- 
pital ancillary workers — were elected 
by their fellow workers as part 

of the negotiating team to represent 
them in government talks in the re- 
cent pay beds dispute at Westminster 
hospital, London. Their presence con- 
founded many. From a hostile white 
public came a racist backlash in the 
form of hundreds of abusive letters, 
and a bomb. More importantly, their 
presence shows that a new stage has 
been reached in the struggle of West 
Indian women in Britain and smashes 
the myth that this generation of West 
Indian women do not participate in 
militant action. 

The following is part of an inter- 
view with one of those women. It is 
clear from her confident manner that 
she feels an equal to those government 
representatives, and is in no way intim- 
idated by them. In short, it is the ex- 
pression of a woman who, for centur- 
ies, has ‘:ad to be subservient because 
she has always had to evaluate the 
needs of others before she could con- 
sider her own. 

The dispute arose when, because 
of a shortage of staff, management 
decided to close 48 beds in N.H.S. 
wards while all the private wards rem- 
ained open. We auxilliaries went ona 
work to rule in protest against that de- 
cision. Eight of us met with govern- 
ment representatives, five of us were 
West Indian women. I went to negoti- 
ate and sat and heard what the other 
side had to say. I had to tell one of 
them that I was not fighting for mon- 
ey but for my people out there. I 
asked him how would he feel if he fell 
illand could not get a bed at the hos- 
pital because none was available. He 
mumbled something and I warned him 
not to talk to me at the back of his 
teeth. ‘Speak up and say what you 
have to say’, I said to him. I give as 
much as I get. They were forced to 
compromise and 14 N.H.S. beds were 
Kept open. 

My first experience of strike action 
was in 1972. We did not stay out very 
long. We wanted more money. At tnui 
time we worked in the hospital scrub- 
bing and cleaning. You came to work 
at 7.00a.m. and went home,midday, 
back again at 2.00 p.m. and left at 
7.00 p.m. and at the end of the week 
you had £10 in your hand. 

It was a wonderful experience str- 
iking. We marched and shouted. From 
1972 to today we have had to fight 
for everything we have since won, Now 
we no longer work the split shift but 
we work harder than before because 
after 1974 they introduced the bonus 
system — where before they were four 
of us to a ward now there are only 
two. 

We have problems with patients and 
doctors alike. I had to threaten to 
throw water over a doctor the other 
day. She said to me, ‘you don’t talk to 


doctors like that’. I told her she was 
only a woman and she must learn some 
manners. 
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Just imagine some patient says to you 
that he would not do the work we do 
even for £100 per week. Then just as 
you clean, they mess it up and then 
say to you, you are here to clean — 
that’s your job.’ 
The nurses were all against us in 1972, 
but when they came out, in 1974 they 
wanted us to support them. We didn’t 
bother about them. Now they see that 
we are getting what we want, some of 
them are trying to join our union, 
NUPE. They come to our meetings 
and say what they have to say and if 
we think it’s alright then we tell them 
they can join. If it’s not alright then 
we tell them they can’t join. 
They are spies, because a lot of them 
go off and tell their union, (RCN)! 
what we have to say and then the tro- 
uble starts. 
To me the nurses feel that they are 
with the government and nothing can 
touch them, while we can be kicked 
out or kicked around at any time. 
I know NUPE are against agency nur- 
ses but the way I look at it, if in my 
job I could get more money by joining 
an agency, I would do it?It’s not the 
work I want. Iam only lending my 
labour for the money. So if I can lend 
my labour to something to get more 
money, I would. If I had my chil- 


dren here maybe I would have done 


_ the same, but my children are not 


here, they are with my mother and 
auntie in Jamaica. 

I think it’s useful to be in the union 
now, especially in this hospital, ‘cause 
if it was not for the union then a lot 
of us would suffer. Although we have 
this union, with the chair, the secret- 
ary, stewards and so on, we have to 
be on our toes all the while, ‘cause the 
management tries to cut you in every 
way they can. But once they find out 
that we are not stupid then they don’t 
bother.’ 

These black women are representa- 
tives of that section of West Indian 
people who came to Britain during 
the early years of immigration. They 
came as part of a defeated and demor- 
alised section of the Caribbean work- 
ing class, to a hostile country, to do 
the worse jobs with the lowest wage. 
Beginning in this country with little 
but themselves, these women have 
been crucial in laying the foundations 
of the black community as we know 
it today. Their capacity to fight is not 
a phenomenon new to their presence 
in Britain, but is a continuation of 
their struggle in the Caribbean. Their 
rebellion in the workforce in Britain 
has not always been seen and certainly 
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never been acknowledged. For ex- 
ample, the National Health Service 


deal for everyone if they were put into 
employs thousands of black women 

| 
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power. Their activities were instrum- 
ental in defeating British colonialism 
and in bringing to power the working 
class leaders of these movements e.g. 
Bustamante in Jamaica and Eric Gairy 
in Grenada. Women were the organisa- 
tional backbone of the political parties. 
They formed their own sections with- 
in them. All the administrative work 
fell on their shoulders. They organised 
meetings, rallies, went on demonstra- 
tions, and entered into physical fights 
if anyone spoke against their particu- 
lar leaders. They were used also as 
leading spokeswomen to win over sup- 
port from other sections. In Trinidad 
in the early 50’s the women auxilliary 
of the Oil Field Workers Trades Union 
was formed. Women were leading 
speakers because they were free to 
speak out against employers where the 
workers themselves could not. Daisy 
Crick, a founder member of this org- 
anisation, later became a leading 
spokeswoman for the People National 
Movement, Trinidad. 

In Grenada, Gairy was able to find 
out the views and plans of the British 
colonial administration by using the 
network of domestic workers who 
worked in their homes. These white 


and their activity in it has been central 
to the trends of rebellion currently 
being shown in all areas of the health 


service. 


| — Anti-Colonial Struggle 


Under colonialism in the Caribbean, 

» those women in the lower middle class 

4 and the working class who could get 

: employment worked as teachers, nur- 
ses, in the sugar industry, as domestic 
servants, seamstresses and washing and iron- 
ing for white colonials and the black mid- 
dle class. A large number of women 
were employed in agricultureal 

| work and ‘petty trading’—selling what- 

| ever surplus produce they could glean 

5 from the land at the markets. Male 

unemployment was extensive and in 

many cases the money earned by the 

women was the only source of income 

| for a family. 

; The population saw the presence 

of the British as the central cause of 

| their condition and in the hope of a 

brighter future, women threw them- 

f selves into the independence move- 


| ments whose leaders’s promised a better men and women were so contemptu- employment might be. It meant also 


F 


ous of black women that they would 
discuss political affairs in front of the 
them, never believing that they were 

capable of comprehending the signifi- 
cance of what was being said. 


In Guyana, in 1953, (pre-independ- 
ence) the party manifesto of the PPP de 
manded that the position of domestic 
workers be seen to. They did so not be- 

cause they were sympathetic, but be- 
cause the struggle of the domestic 
workers haunted every single political 
formation. Support was essential if 
womans votes were to be won. A 
Committee was appointed under Jesse 
Burnham to look into the conditions 
of employment of domestic workers 
who were getting a very low wage and 
no time off. Women particulary in 
Georgetown were active on the issue 
of rents. They staged a demonstration 
demanding tht the Governor look in- 
to the malpractices of landlords, high 
rents and security of tenure. They 
were met by mounted police, teargas- 
sed and beaten. At the same time wo- 
‘mens’ groups were formed in both the 
rural areas and towns; they raised is- 
sues particular to themselves and dis- 
cussed the position and political act- 
ivities of women all over the world. 


Pitfalls of Nationalism 


After the British had been driven 
out and these leaders came to power, 
the real political complexion of the 
leadership became clear as the leaders 
compromised with Britain and Amer- 
ica to further exploit the national re- 
sources of their countries — bauxite, 
oil, sugar, asphalt and also the people. 
Large scale unemployment was the 
order of the day; all the hopes and as- 
pirations of the people betrayed. None 
felt this betrayal as much as the wo- 
men. The little that was gained by the 
population did not include them. The 
administrative jobs that became vac- 
ant with the departure of the British 
were filled by middle class men 
and a minority of women. Those in- 
dustries that came were primarily as- 
sembly industries and chothing indust- 
ries but never on a scale large enough 
to absorb the mass of women. They 
were the chief source of labour for 
this work, but the intense competition 
for the few jobs available kept wages 
very low. 


The Flight to Britain 


The migration of working class 
men and women began in the early 
1950’s. During the years following the 
2nd world war, the British economy de- 
veloped two distinct features. There was 
a shortage of indigenous labour, and an 
expanding economy meant that the 
native workforce could begin to bar- 
gain more successfully for the terms 
of their employment and where that 
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that a huge injection of labour was 
needed to fill these areas and thus un- 
dermine the fight of British workers. 
In other words,capital’s plan aimed at 
killing two birds with one stone — to 
use the defeat of the West Indian work- 
ing class to undermine the gains of 
workers in the metropolis and to get 
some cheap labour at the same time. 
Black workers were recruited into 
those sections of industry requiring 
cheap unskilled labour, and in service 
industries. Their arrival in Britain was 
greeted with extreme hostility by 
white workers and in the late ‘50’s the 
two fought running battles in Notting- 
ham and London. 

West Indian women were especially 
suited to fill these two areas because 
of their experience in their countries 
of origin. Service work was something 
that every black woman was familiar 
with from slavery to colonialism and 
they had constantly rebelled against it. 
Service work in Britain meant working 
in kitchens, night cleaning, day clean- 
ing, laundry work, canteen work, tran- 
sport services and the lower grades 
within the hospitals such as auxilliaries, 
and SEN’s. It was an extension of the 
work they did in the kitchens of 
the colonial whites and black middle 
class. The factories to absorb them 
were food factories (Lyons had its 
own recruiting facilities in the Carib- 
bean), shoe factories, garment factor- 
ies and unskilled assembly lines. Be- 
cause the wages they received were so 
desperately low, they supplemented it 
by taking home ‘out-work’— machin- 
ing at home for which they were paid 
on a peice work basis. 


New to the Wage, 


They came as independent work- 
ers leaving their families behind. Some 
were recruited directly in the West 
Indies, some heard of jobs through 
friends who had gone before them. 
Some found jobs for themselves on ar- 
rival. They came to Britain with no- 
thing but themselves, no material 
goods — but brought the tradition of 
rebellion and resistance they had fas- 
hioned in the womb of colonial soc- 
iety. For the majority of them it was 
the first time they had engaged in wage 
labour in a modern industrial economy. 
They worked long hours for little pay. 


_ The average wage was around £6 per week 


compared to white women who during 


the same period were receiving an average 
wage of £8. a week. They not only main- 


tained themselves and the children they 
might have with them, in food, rent and 


clothing, but maintained also their children 


and relatives in the Caribbean. 98% of child- 
ren of Jamaican women were left behind 


when they came to England. Betweeen 

1961 — 1963 some 22 million pounds 

was sent back to Jamaica. A 

survey taken in Nottingham in 1965 

showed that 85% of West Indian wo- 

men were sending money back home. 
They lived a one room existence in 


houses often shared by several other 
immigrant men and women. To find 
accommodation as a black person was 
no easy task and most houses carried 
signs saying ‘no blacks here’. Facilities 
such as irons and radios were shared 
and women cooked not only for them- 
selves but for those men in the houses 
who were single. At this time their 
major preoccupation was to earn en- 
ough money in order to alter their 
material circumstances to provide a 
stable situation into which they could 
bring their children. 

What follows are some of the ex- 
periences of families who were inter- 
viewed in 1962 about their lives in 
Britain: All are from Jamaica whose 
population here is double that from 
the rest of the Caribbean. * 


1. Mr. & Mrs. Davis: When the money 
for the fare to England arrived from 
Mrs, Davis’ husband, she was sick, de- 
sperate, and she spent it on other 
things. He refused to send her any 
more. Although she had six children, 
and a mother to care for, she worked 
in Jamaica until she had saved up the 
remainder. She had been working for 
15 years as a maid and felt that if only 
she could go to England for six years 
or so and then return she could make 
good. The six children were left with 
their grandmother in Jamaica and 

Mrs. Davis joined her husband in Eng- 
land. Her first experience of work here 
was in a button factory . .‘It’s a button 
factory, drilling and wrapping parcels. 
I knew someone working there; she 
told me about a vacancy and I went 


and asked. They pay me £4.17 less tax. 


I went to many places before I got 
this. I saw one job in a paper, when I 
got there they said the vacancy had 
gone and the next day I saw it in the 
paper. There were no coloured there, 
pure white. That is why they wouldn’t 
take me, pure white. Mr. Davis earns 
£12 a week and their weekly expendi- 
ture reads like this 


£3. 15s. Od rent 


lis. 6d gasand oil 
£4. Os. Od. to Jamaica 
£3. Os. Od. food 
£1. 7s. 6d _ transport 
fl. Os. Od. clothing 
£2. 6s. Od. baby things, etc. 
£16. Os. Od 


Mr. Davis said, ‘we have no furni- 
ture at all. We stay at home, don’t 


jump around much, we don’t even have . 


the money at weekend to start any- 
thing. Just once in a while we go to 
church, nothing, no show, nowhere. 
Can’t afford to lose a shilling. I would 
like to go back to Ja. but not save a 
halfpenny, that’s what troubling me 
now. You see as far as I am concerned 
I really like Ja. very much, but you 
know, you see the politician run Ja. 
into a wreck’, 

Mrs. Sylvester left her four children 


aged six, five, four and three in Ja. 
with her husband. In London she lives 
in a small room just large enough to 
hold a bed, dressing table and ward- 
robe. She works as a ‘spotter’ in a dry 
cleaning establishment. She rises at 
5.45 every morning to go to work. 
Working overtime most nights, to earn 
more money, means she doesn’t get 
home until 6.30 or 7.00 p.m. The long 
hours Mrs. Sylvester worked earned her 
£7 a week, but some weeks up to £8 
with overtime. 

Cynthia is 34. In Ja. she would do 
any work that came to hand — a little 
cooking, dressmaking, or helping in the 
local shop, but it was difficult to ob- 
tain regular employment and when she 
decided to come to England was un- 
employed. At first she worked washing 
dishes in a railway cafeteria for less 
than £5 a week. She then worked ink- 
ing shoes in a shoe factory earning 
nearly £7 until finally she found em- 
ployment as a domestic help in a hos- 
pital earning nearly £8 a week with 
overtime. She lived in Stoke Newington 
in a house shared by about eight fami- 
lies. She had met a lot of hostility from 
white people. ‘Today, if only I could 
take a bus home to Ja. I would go. It 
is because you haven’t got much 
money, then to make yourself better 
you have to come, and because people 
here feel that they have a little whiter 
skin, that they can take liberties with 
you.” She often works three hours 
overtime to bring her salary up to 
£7.12 and she puts aside £1 for Ja. 
each week but saves it for a few weeks 
as: ‘I can’t send £1 to Ja. looks too 
cheap.’ She is still paying back the fare 
she borrowed to get to England in the 
first place. 

Beverley had been living in Spanish 
Town, Ja. at home with her baby. She 
had not wanted to emigrate, but her 
father had sent her the fare from Eng- 
land and so she left her baby with her 
mother to look after in Ja. She worked 
as a finisher of trousers in an old 
house converted into a small clothing 
factory employing about 14 people. 

It was dark, miserable and cold with 
one dirty toilet, and she earned £5 a 
week. She got on well with her work- 
mates but did not respect her boss. 


The Making of a Community 


In one way or another, the exist- 
ence and vibrancy of the black com- 
munity today is traceable to the social 
activities of those black women who 
arrived here first. Organisations and 
clubs emerged to give a scattered com- 
munity a sense of identity here. As in 
the West Indies, the church became 
an important vehicle for looking after 
the welfare of the community. Wo- 
men not only formed the majority of 


its congregation but organised social 


activities such as outings, dances and 


*R.B. Davison’s Black British OUP for 
IRR 1966 
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meetings. In these early years these 
activities provided the only means 
whereby working class black people 
could come together for relaxation 
and entertainment in what was other- 
wise an intolerable isolated existence. 
It is this mass social activity that forms 
the basis of any political thrust. Later 
these clubs were to form the basis for 
the first national organisation of black 
people in Britain CARD (Campaign 
Against Racial Discrimination). The 
women were never mentioned, for it 
was primarily the men who did the 
talking. But they carried out the essen- 
tial administrative donkey work nec- 
essary to keep the organisation alive 
and intact as they had done in political 
and social organisations in the Carib- 
bean. 

Since the British Government did 
not increase expenditure on its social 
services to deal with this new addition 
to the workforce, i.e. provision of 
housing, nurseries, adequate schooling 
etc, the entire burden of servicing 
black labour rested with the women. 
In the absence of child-care facilities, 
the women had to create their own. 
Many West Indian mothers who were 


unable to work because they had 
young children undertook the burden 
of child-minding. In the late 60s when 
the community mobilised against the 
large numbers of their children being 
channelled into ESN schools, educat- 
ionalists and social workers avoided re- 
sponsibility by putting the blame on 
the mothers for working and using 
childminders. The racism of the Social 
Services meant that only direct action 
from the black community would re- 
sult in changes of policy. This is clearly 
shown in the area of Council housing, 
where the policy of the authorities 
was either to give no house at all or to 
allocate those houses which were in 
the worst conditions. In 1970, Merle 
Major from Trinidad, after a number 
of years waiting to be rehoused by the 
council, was the first black woman to 
squat with her children in Council 
property in Notting Hill. Within days 
the council made her an offer. Today 
squatting is widespread in the black 
community. What distinguishes black 
squatters from their white counter- 
parts is that overall they have seized 
the best housing available and have 
not been prepared to make do with 
decaying short-term property as allo- 
cated to some squatting groups by 
councils. 

In the home, the mothers constant- 
ly impressed upon their children that 
they had to get something better for 
themselves, that they should not go 
through what their parents had to. 
Education was seen by parents as a 
way of guaranteeing a better future 
for their children and much of the mil- 
itant activity by women has been 
around ensuring this. When they saw 
that the schools their children were 


attending were ‘dustbin’ schools they 


were instrumental in setting up sup- 
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plementary schools in black commun- 
ities up and down the country, Birm- 
ingham, Nottingham, London and 
Leeds. (In London one such school 
has been named after a black mother 
who was crucial in its organisation, 
(Albertina Sylvester). They also cam- 
paigned against the racist policies and 
practices of the education authorities. 
In 1968 in Harringey they stopped the 
banding scheme which was an attempt 
to channel black children into ‘special’ 
schools under the pretext of attending 
to their disadvantages. In Chapletown, 
Leeds in 1973 black mothers sustained 
the campaign against conditions in — 
Cowper Street school and its racist 
headmaster. As part of the campaign 
they withdrew their children from the 
school. Faced with this, the authorities 
promised better conditions and re- 
moved its headmaster. 


New Development 


By the late 60s and early ‘70s the 
immigrant workforce here began to 
feel strong enough to confront their 
employers openly. The strength to do 
so came from the strong communities 
they had established and from the reb- 
ellion of black people that was taking 
place internationally particularly in the 
United States and Africa. For immi- 
grant women employed by the NHS 
it meant that they could qualitatively 
change their form of rebellion. In the 
lower grades within the NHS— auxilliar- 
ies and State Enrolled Nurses (SEN) — 
black women are in the majority.It 
was the auxilliary workers who in 1972 
first brought the strike weapon to the 
hospital. In 1974 when nurses them- 
selves used this weapon, few were able 
to see that their strength to take such 
an action was traceable to black wo- 
men working in the health service In 
the August 1974 issue of Race Today 
we showed how black women have 
subverted the traditional relationships 
within the health service and exposed 
the real nature of its workas a job and 
not a profession. We showed further 
that agency nurses,mostly black wo- 
men)were not only seeking a higher 
wage but were mothers forced to leave 
the health service to get a better deal 
for themselves around their domestic 
commitments as wives and as mothers, 
and that their actions in so doing gave 
added power to the nurses fight. 

In 1971, for the first time the Night 
Cleaners came out on strike. They 
waged a long and drawn out struggle 
demanding more money and shorter 


_ hours, modern equipment and the 


right to have their own union. This 


_ workforce is made up of a large num- 


ber of immigrant women of which 
West Indians form a large percentage. 


Immigrant Workers & the Unions 


Whenever immigrant workers in this 
country have moved in their own in- 


terest they have not only had to fight 
management but also the union. The 
common experience of black and im- 
migrant workers has been that the 
trade unions have not only refused to 
support them but have actively oppos- 
ed any collective action taken by 
groups of black workers. It is only 
when workers have organised them- 
selves independently that the unions 
have rushed in eager to recruit and 

to control that action. 

West Indian women have not only had 
to face the racism of the unions but 
have also had their interests as women 
ignored. In the auxilliary strike of 1972 
and again in the nurses strike of 1974 
the unions gained thousands of new 
members mostly women in whom 
they previously had no interest. Their 
opportunism was clear for all to see. 
However, when black women tried to 
raise issues specific to them they were 
told that this was not what the union 
was for. 

‘We haven’t raised the question of 
discrimination because at our first meet- 
ing it was said it wasn’t a meeting for 
that. I joined the Union COHSE since 
the strike for protection. I have been 
to two meetings, one at the Maudsley 
and the other at Bethlem, and the 
things Mr. Spanswick told us were dif- 
ferent from what he said on the televi- 
sion. STRIKE he said to us, and when 
I saw him on, the television I said, ‘look 
at that bitch’, he was saying that he 
thinks that nurses are dedicated and 
that if they walk out on patients they 
would lose their ; eputation.’ 


Nursing Assistant Psychiatric hospital 


The most blatant example of this 
Opportunism was shown by their att- 
ack on Agency nurses who they claim- 
ed were responsiisle for the low wages 
received by NHS nurses. However, 
they have never raised any of the is- 
sues that force nurses into agency 
work — the drop in pay scale that 
nurses are faced with if they break 
their service for whatever reason, un- 
sociable hours and shiftwork and the 
absence of child care facilities. Those 
organisations which also claim to re- 
present the interest of the working 
class i.e. the white left (male and fe- 
male) were also attacking agency nur- 
ses and saying that their only salvation 
was to join the unions. 


The Seeond Generation 


Young black women are today con- 
tinuing the traditions of rebellion 
handed down from their mothers and 
grandmothers. Not only do they draw 
on the experience of their mothers but 
also of those hundreds of young wo- 
men who participated in the Black 
power organisations in Britain during 
the late ‘60’s. This rebellion is charac- 
terised by open confrontation with 
the police, against school authorities 
and employers, and indeed within their 
own families, all of whom have been unable 


to contain them. Their boldness stems 
from their never having experienced 
the bitterness of defeat as their 
mothers once had. Violent clashes be- 
tween mother and daughter often 
ensue as the push for independence 
from one conflicts with the aspira- 
tions of the other. As a result hund- 
reds of young black women are in hos- 
tels provided by the state,Sociologists, 
psychologists, police, community re- 
lations workers are eager to blame this 
on black mothers ‘not caring’ enough 
and advance spurious arguments about 
the breakdown of the black family. 
This is an attack on the black woman 
who as we have shown has always had 
to carry the burden of the black fami- 
ly. What distinguishes this rebellion 

of young black women from their mot- 
hers is that they know what is avail- 
able now in Britain and want it with- 
out having to be wage slaves. The seeds 
of this rebellion were sown in the 
homes where they have witnessed at 
first hand what the lives of their 
mothers have been and what they 
themselves have had to say about it. 


‘My mother is a ticket collector for 
London Transport. She’s in a lift all 
day just collecting tickets. When she 
comes home she is always tired, saying 
I won’t encourage anyone to work at 
London Transport.’ 

18 year old West.Indian woman. 

But for the parents the activities of 
the young refusers of work seem to be 
in opposition to everything they have 
fought so hard to achieve. 

If I had my daughter here and I 
told her to go out and work for honest 
bread, and she refused, I would ask her 
her, ‘which is better—to go on the 
street or work for her honest bread?’ 
Don’t get me wrong, if she has the 
education and she can find a job, then 
that’s alright with me. But suppose she 
can’t find a job what would you do. I 
would prefer to do what I am doing 
now than going on the street and rob- 
bing, and I don’t want social security 
cause they have to go into too much 
of my private life and my private life 
is my private life. That is the reason 
why I can’t get a council flat cause the 
last time I went down there, the wo- 
man wanted my bank book, passport, 
my insurance, and my children’s birth 
certificates. I tell her to go and Stick it 
up her jumper, ‘cause that’s my private 
affair’, 

Sometimes it makes me mad to go 
on the street and see the young people — 
the things that they are carrying on 
‘cause it makes me ashamed to be in 
England’. 

Young people if they have the educa- 
tion, and came out of school and can’t 
find a job, should not let the police 
manhandle them on the street, be- 
cause don’t forget, the way they 
handle the white youth they are not 
going to handle a black youth. They 
bash them about. 

Before they come into conflict with 
the police, if it's even to sweep the 
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| 
street just far the money, then they | 
should accept. 
Iam truly sorry for the young people | 
of today. Some of them turn around 
and don’t appreciate what their parents 
have done for them. They abuse the ) 
parents and it makes me mad because 
it’s my own colour. The way the pol- ; 
ice treat them is disgusting. I take my 
own eyes and see. They walk down 
the street and the first black one they 
can see they pick on. 


Member of the Westminster Hospital | 
negotiating team. 5 


It is not that they are against young 
people refusing to do the work that 
their parents were forced to do. They 
oppose the alternative activity practis- 
ed by the youth because it makes | 
them vulnerable to attacks by the 
police. What perhaps the parents fail | 
to see is that the refusal to do tradit- | 
ional immigrant jobs means that there 
is less competition for the jobs they 
are doing and, therefore, they have 
more power to demand a better wage | 
and to negotiate the terms on which ; 
they will work. To undermine this sit- i 
uation the hospitals are now recruiting 
cheap labour from Southern Europe 
and Phillipines. 

It is true that at the same time these 
young sisters do not share the benefits 
of the power they give to their mot- 
hers. The weakness of their situation 
stems from the lack of a regular wage 
and the discipline that goes with get- ae 
ting one. The fact that a number of — : 
them have young children means that | 
they suffer also the powerlessness of 
being a housewife. Mugging, shoplifting, 
and other such activities are all manif- 
estations of powerlessness . We do not 
believe that as an alternative these 
young sisters should be told to work in 
a factory, for London Transport, or to 
clean hospital floors. Rather they 
should receive a social wage. What the 
state has so far been forced to give in 
the form of urban aid in response to 
the rebellion of blacks shows that the 
money is available and the demand a i 
possibility. Whether or not this demand 1 
can become a reality will turn on what- 
ever support West Indian fathers and 
mothers give to their wageless children, <4 
and those other sections of the com- i 
munity who are in a position to raise . 
such a demand. 

From receiving either no wage at all 
in the West Indies, or at best an irregu- 
lar one, to receiving a regular wage un- 
der the discipline of a modern indust- 
rial economy in the metropolis has 
given older West Indian women an access 
to power previously denied to them. 
Although the West Indian community i 
here is relatively new (25 years old) 
those women on the NUPE negotiating 
team have shown that they are now 
ready to begin to exercise that power. 

If any event is to be celebrated in this so- 
called International Womens’ Year, 
then surely this must be it. 
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TEACHERS AND 


THE REFUSAL 
TO WORK 


Dear Race Today, 


I read Mr. Mowat’s backlash (Race 
Today April ‘75), in,which he accus- 
ed Race Today of ‘doing a disservice 
to black youth’ in its analysis of the 
twin phenomena of refusal to work 
and resistance to schooling. In his let- 
ter, he shows an absence of any un- 
derstanding of the role in society 
which the state has attempted to as- 
cribe to black people. 

In the fifties in particular, the state 
was having difficulty in manning cer- 
tain sections of the economy. There 
were distinct pockets of labour short- 
age despite periodic bouts of unem- 
ployment. The working classes were 
‘ecoming more selective about where 
and how they sold their labour: they 
had begun to reject jobs with low pay 
and dubious status. 

The kind of arguments used by 
Mr. Mowat — that ‘the smooth funct- 
ioning of society involves a consider- 


’ able amount of such work’ — cut no 


ice with them. The solution to the 
problem was to import labour from 
the underdeveloped countries, particu- 
larly the Caribbean Islands, India and 
Pakistan — a solution'to a labour shor- 
tage not unique in the history of cap- 


- italism. Publicity campaigns and re- 


duced airfares became the twentieth 
century equivalent of the less subtle 
arguments used in the slave trade in 
the eighteenth century. 

One of the most prominent over- 
seers in this new venture was, of 
course, Mr. Enoch Powell, then Min- 
ister of Health, eager to inject new 
labour into the ‘humbler. . lower 
paid jobs’ that still abound in the Nat- 
ional Health Service. 

Even the Labour Government of 
1964-70 continued to be aware of the 


need for more immigrants to do these 
kinds of jobs, but were instead com- 
pelled by the misdirected but under- 
standable rumblings of the white work- 
ing class to limit immigration (see the 
Crossman Diaries). 

Things went fairly smoothly for a 
while as more and more black faces 
were seen on assembly lines, buses and 
in hospitals, except for some racial 
tension, which helped to split the 
working class anyway. It is only fair- 
ly recently that the state is beginning 
to see the threat to itself that is be- 
ing posed by its own one-time solut- 
ion to its problems. 

This particular threat is most clear- 
ly seen in the attitudes and behaviour 
of sections of black youth. As teachers, 
we cannot avoid seeing that the black 
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youth have developed resistance to 
schooling and that after they leave 
school they carry on this resistance 
to work. To use Mr. Mowat’s evocat- 
ive if repetitive words, ‘skulking aro- 
und at school instead of working’ be- 
comes ‘skulking about the streets’. 

Resistance to schooling is by no 
means exclusive to black youth as the 
figures on truancy clearly show,dem- 
onstrating as they do,that truancy is 
more popular with white school kids 
than black. There are plenty of young 
whites who reject schooling some- 
times passively by ‘switching off 
from nine till four or actively by ‘hop- 
ping it’ or by wilful damage and com- 
plete non-co-operation. Now there 
are similarities in the reasons for and 
the modes of resistance demonstrated 
by young blacks and young whites, 
but we believe that the black rebellion 
contains a new dynamic and indeed 
anew dynamism.. 

Both black and white school kids 
are united in at least one common 
aim-material independence. Compuls- 
ory schooling forces them into the 
position of being wageless workers — 
the worst of both worlds. White kids 
want to get out of school so that they 
can earn a wage and its attendant mat- 
erial benefits. They in no way believe 
that the factory is intrinsically better 
than school — there are still bosses, 
rules, clocking-in, sanctions for late- 
ness, idleness, etc — but one gives them 
merit marks and certificates (if they 
are lucky) and the other gives them 
money. No contest! An increasing 
number of black kids, however, have 
added a new alternative to the ones 
which sixteen-year olds see open to 
them—the possibility of material in- 
dependence without the necessity of 
boring,dirty, repetitive work. The level 
of material independence is variable, 
insecure and almost invariably accrues 
from some form of ‘criminal’ activity, 
but it is seen by some young people 
as being preferable to regularly selling 
their labour power. 

The working-class of Britain has 
long been aware that the key to the 
exercise of any power they possess lies 


in their labour. Its organised with- 
drawal is a well-established and almost 
respectable means of achieving partic- 
ular ends — usually more money or less 
work or a combination of the two. 
Black youth have taken this struggle 
one step further — they do not with- 
draw their labour; they simply refuse 
to sell it in the first place. 

I do not believe that blacks are re- 
fusing to sell their labour because they 
seek to bring down the capitalist sys- 
tem. They do it because society in gen- 
eral and possibly schools in particular 
have failed to socialise them into the 
world of work. 

Mr. Mowat is right, except for his 
use of the word ‘education’ when he 
says, ‘Black people as well as white 


need an immense amount of educat- 
ion if they are to understand and work 
together with each other. The schools 
and colleges are attempting to do this.’ 
He is right in saying ‘work together’ 
instead of ‘live together’. He is also 
partly, if unintentionally, right when 
he denies that schools are solely ‘mac- 
hines for processing black, unskilled 
labour.’ They do this of course,but 
they also produce white skilled, white 
unskilled and black skilled labour. It 
is their function to provide the econ- 
omy with a labour force that is discip- 
lined and has a spectrum of particular 
skills. 

Of course school attempts ‘to save 


them (black youth) from a life of skul- 


king about the streets’ since that act- 
ivity is non-productive and socially 
disruptive — a combination of the two 
most pernicious sins in the eyes of cap- 
italism. Again Mr. Mowat criticises 
‘Race Today’ for ‘doing a disservice to 
black youth’ in not doing anything to 
help young blacks ‘to come to terms 
with the society in which they are 
living.’ We in ‘Teachers Action Col- 
lective’ believe that we have no moral 
duty to make people come to terms 
with society. It is our political task, a 
task which we feel is shared by Race 
Today and other radical publications 
and groups, to examine: 1) What is it 
in society with which they are not able 
to come to terms? 2)How are they re- 
sisting? 3)What can we learn from this 
about new forms of struggle against 
developed, pseudo-paternalist capital- 
ism?4) What can we do? 

Like Race Today we do not app- 
rove of mugging in order to gain mat- 
erial independence without work. We 
do however believe that we should at- 
tempt to use our expertise, such as it 
is, to expose and utilise those contra- 
dictions that manifest themselves in 
the phenomenon of mugging in order 
to assist in the struggle to radically 
change society. The increase in the 
willing black wageless shows an impor- 
tant new resistance to capitalist modes 
of production. It is not primarily a 
question of approval or disapproval of 
‘blacks skulking around at school’. 
This often makes us, as teachers in 


school, uncomfortable, threatened or 
angry, but we believe it does point to 
growing contradictions within school 
and society alike. There are plenty of 
people involved in community centres, 
Home Office schemes, etc, who make 
a good living out of trying to disguise 
the contradictions, to paper over the 
cracks. If we followed that course we 
would indeed be doing a disservice to 
black and white youth alike, as well 

as to ourselves. As teachers we are 
often on the front line of the conflict 
between youth and state. We are not 
in the state’s camp. The fact that we sell 
our labour in a productive nationalised 
industry automatically excludes us 
from those ranks. 
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Sitting in no-man’s land, being 
sniped at from both sides and having 
no ammunition ourselves is becoming 
impossible as crises and conflicts in- 
crease in both depth and scope. We 
believe that objectively we are on the 
same side of thé wire as the wageless 
and waged alike. We support their 
struggle. 


Ian Smedley 
Teachers Action Collective. 


FAMILY PLANN- 
ING AND 


POPULATION 
CONTROL 


Dear Race Today, 


The revelations of birth control geno- 
cide in the interviews from Puerto 
Rican Socialist Party representatives 
Emilio Pantojas and Ivette Alfonso 
ace Today Jan ‘75) are extremely 
important at this time in their implica- 
tions for western capitalist society. In 
addition, these softly spoken but well 
known facts concerning population 
control in Puerto Rico contain vital 
questions for feminists and marxists 
who stand unwavering behind the sin- 
gle woman’s birth control/abortion 
campaign now raging throughout Italy, 
France and England. My recent visits 
and long discussions with sisters and 
brothers in those countries consistently 
led to a simple abstract realization — 
namely the widespread absence of 
fundamental class questions necessary 
to begin any campaign which seeks to 
improve the material conditions for 
oppressed peoples, anywhere. 

Without an analysis of the social 
and economic choice factors available 
to our proletarian and, or, our Third 
World sisters, these single campaigns, 
attached to class issues, can only serve 
the interest of the bourgeoisie, specifi- 
cally bourgeois women. With the focus 
of women’s freedom centered primari- 
ly around the concept of liberation 
from ‘unwanted’ pregnancy, the cam- 
paign has also, however unwittingly, 
been used to camouflage, and in fact, 
pave the way for further oppression of 
our already oppressed sisters and bro- 
thers. For example, present demands. 
for free contraception and abortion 
(without the inclusion of the serious 
demand for adequate health care or — 
maternal care, etc.) are being increas- 
ingly used by population controllers 
such as the Rockefeller Foundation, 


_ the Agency for International Develop- 


ment or the eugenic-oriented Popula- 
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tion Reference Bureau (operating 

throughout Latin America) to imple- 

ment their campaigns to the tune of 
millions of dollars under the guise of 

‘responsible parenthood’ labeled for 

those with 3 children or less; and also 

to implement a world ideology that 
world food shortages are caused by 
excess numbers of dependent consu- 
mers (babies) and non-producers, 
particularly in the Third World. (SEE 

Political Economy of Population Con- 

trol In Latin America, Editions, Latin 

America). 

The dialogue of ‘women’s issues’ 
must be renewed through a simple and 
primary approach which has been too 
long ignored. Some future danger of 
imperialist co-optation of progressive 
issues in women’s campaigns is long 
past because the reality has been pre- 
sent since the mid-sixties. 

Given that we no longer begin our 
campaigns with a simple non-Marxist 
formula, here are some basic questions 
which can perhaps begin such a dia- 
logue: 

1. What conditions must exist which 
enable women to make long-term 
personal and societal choices? 

2. Are women exploited to a greater 
extent a) in the home as alienated, 
unpaid labour b) in the home as un- 
paid labour AND on the job as slave 
wage-earner within a system which 
places both woman’s household lab- 
our and factory production on the 
bottom and marginal level of socie- 
ties’ values c) in the field as agricul- 
tural labour and in the hut (these 
women constitute the majority of 
women in the world). 

3. What does the family mean to work- 
ing class or peasant women? (One 
must take into account rural and 
urban differences and the differen- 
ces between western industrialised 
society and Third world societies). 

4. Is it that women’s reproduction is 
closely tied to her social and econo- 
mic relationships with the means of 
production of any given society at 
any given time? 

5. Finally, what does birth control 
mean within these contexts? 

A woman’s seemingly personal dec- 
ision concerning her own reproduction 
thus takes on a social, political and ec- 
onomic dimension much more impor- 
tant than is usually recognized. 


By discounting the essential deter- 
minants of women’s oppression, work- 
ing class and Third World women, who 
have long been denied access to econ- 
omic security are told that liberation 
can only be achieved by first breaking 
the ‘oppression syndrome’ of family 
life. The next step towards liberation, 
they are told, will be easier if children 
and male authority do not hamper the 
process. The subservient position of 


women has long persisted, making us 
painfully aware of our sexual identity 
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as women. From as early as the change 
from primitive communism to a prop- 
erty based society, sexual oppression 
has exsisted. Today, women’s tradit- 
ional bondage is reinforced under mon- 
opoly capitalism which spreads its ex- 
ploitative tentacles around the globe. 
We also recognize that part and parcel 
of totally freeing ourselves from a long 
history of daily socio-economic oppr- 
ession is to break the chains of sexual 
oppression, whether inside a family 
structure or out of it. The question 
necessarily posed here is 1) Whose val- 
ues are determining which ‘first steps’ 
towards liberation are necessary for 
working class and third world women? 
2) Why do we assume that lack of 
knowledge and backward living con- 
ditions are the major obstacles preven- 
ting our sisters’ understanding and co- 
operation in birth control, abortion 
campaigns, ‘mother’s clubs’ or family 
planning efforts? 

Denial that women’s problems and 
social values vary according to present 
material and cultural surroundings 
and class conditioning, can only obst- 
ruct the consciousness raising process 
needed for effective revolutionary 
change in women’s behalf. Reification 
of women’s issues is also a result of re- 
fusing to use a scientific method for 
analysing the birth control issue. If 
women are oppressed, they must need 
a birth contro! pill or an abortion. We 
have seen a tremendous upsurge in the 
number of neo-Malthusians camoufla- 
ging as champions of women’s rights 
through the birth control movement. 
They are integrally tieing the concept 
of women’s liberation to imperialist 
ideology of population control. The 
ease at which the two issues have been 
merged is a result of an inadequate 
class analysis of birth control and a 
failure to distinguish between birth 
control and population control. One 
answer points to the fact that middle 
class women do not lack social and 
economic benefits. A class separation 
is not an easy task for them because 
both controls achieve the same goal-— 
that of reducing ‘unwanted’ births 
either inside or outside the family. 

If we recognize that the majority of 
our sisters throughout the world are 
denied nourishment, education and 
fair working opportunities, then an 
awareness must follow that material 
conditions are absent whereby optimal 
choices and future can be made. Birth 
control thus becomes relevant to our | 
sisters as a step towards liberation when 
included within a multi-faceted con- 
text which fulfills broad social, econ- 
omic and very personal survival needs 
for women. One example is under a 
health umbrella: Maternity care, thor- 
ough prenatal care, adequate long-term 
medical attention from qualified med- 
ical personnel, dependable child-care 
for women in urban society, low-cost 
and safe birth control and abortion 
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with follow-up care, adequate nourish- 
ment without stipulations attached or 
‘incentives’ (such as going through a 
family planning course), and the right 


’ to organize within hospitals and 


clinics. It is because of the necessity to 
satisfy daily needs that the concepts 
of ‘liberation’ and ‘oppression’ inevit- 
ably take on a class character which 
depends upon the material conditions 
surrounding their usage. If our cam- 
paigns cannot speak to these survival 
needs, then they are useless. “Family 
planning’ ceases to be a concept 
aimed at limiting additional ‘undesir- 
able’ members of their families, then 
birth control will not need multi-mil- 
lion dollar ‘motivational’ campaigns to 
make it a positive choice. 


In struggle, 
Bouinie Mass. U.S.A. 


SEX, RACE 
AND CLASS 


Dear Race Today, 


In her review of ‘Sex, Race and Class’ 
Race Today April ‘74 pg.93—94, Akua 
brings out some of the fundamental 
points that were made in the pamphlet. 
She shows for instance, how ‘Dealing 
specifically with the female experience, 
Selma locates the relation of caste to 
class in the unwaged labour of the 
housewife. . . in the reproduction of 
workers.’ Akua says ‘similarly the pos- 
ition of children, also unwaged. . . and 
being disciplined and trained to per- 
form certain kinds of work, can be re- 
garded as a class question.’ She notes 
that ‘Sex, Race and Class’ proposes a 
struggle for wages for housework as 
‘the way towards the autonomy of wo- 
men.’ 
For us this analysis of women’s class 
position and the perspective of wages 
for housework are not an academic 
theory. It is not that women’s and 
children’s wageless work ‘can be regar- 
ded as a class question.’ It is a class 
question: it determines our lives, our 
relation to capital, our struggles, our 
allies. The struggle for wages for house- 
work is not an idea put forward for in- 


finite debate on pros and cons but an 
international revolutionary strategy 
for women and the whole working 
class. It is a strategy which is becoming 
more and more explicit in the struggles 
we are waging. 

The perspective of wages for house- 
work put forward in ‘Sex, Race and 
Class’ is not the product of academic 
research. It emerged in the course of 
struggles being waged by black and 
white women and by men. It is based 
in the struggle of women in the US — 
often black and Chicana women — for 
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‘welfare rights’ so that they would not 
be forced to starve, to depend on men, 
or to go out to a second job. It is based 
in the similar fight of ‘unsupported’ 
mothers in Britain for social security 
without strings attached, in the strug- 
gle to keep and raise the Family Allo- 
wance, in the fights of waged women 
workers for more money and more 
time away from their work. It is based 
in the struggle of men, also, to refuse 
the waged jobs that capital is offering 
them, and to win a wage for the labour 
of being a reserve army for capital in 
slums and shanties in the metropolis 
and the third world. 

In exposing the common basis of 
these struggles, the perspective offers 
the possibility of further focussing and 
sharpening our attack on capital. It 
shows the necessity of a campaign for 
wages for housework. Basing ourselves 
on the analysis of class struggle and 
class divisions laid out in ‘Sex, Race 
and Class’, a number of groups are now 
beginning to mount this campaign. 
Groups in the United States, in Canada, 
in Italy, in Germany, Switzerland, Mex- 
ico and Australia are making wages for 
housework known as a demand being 
put forward with increasing power, and 
are beginning to mobilise to make that 
power felt. In Britain the Power of 
Women Collective is organising on this 
basis. 

This campaign is the only strategy 
which can attack at once our labour, 
our powerlessness, and the divisions 
within the working class. It can do so 
because it is a struggle not for jobs but 
for money, because it exposes the way 
that capital uses all of us, every min- 
ute of our lives, to reproduce itself, 
and because it immediately increases 
the power and autonomy of the least 
powerful sectors of the class. 

The campaign is an urgent necessity 
now: capital is attempting with this 
crisis to force us to beg for jobs, attem- 
pting to stem the tide of the refusal of 
work. This refusal has taken the form 
of voluntary unemployment, of absen- 
teeism from jobs and from school, of 
divorce, of strikes, of houses left 
untidy, of frigidity, of lesbianism, of 
the refusal to discipline our children 
for capitalist production. So that we 
do not suffer poverty as a result of 
our refusal, so that we cannot be forced 
back to work, it is urgent that our re- 
fusal should also take the form of a 
struggle for a wage. Whatever time we 
manage to win for ourselves, capital 
Owes us a wage in return for the cap- 
italist lives it forces us to live. Until the 
the revolution, we will daily reproduce 
ourselves for them, whether or not we 
hold a waged job. That reproduction is 
housework. 

We do not want to go further into 
the questions that Akua clearly still has 
in her mind about the difference that 
wages for housework, and the struggle 
for that wage, will make in the lives 


and power of women. We would like to 
recommend instead a pamphlet which 
deals with these questions: “Wages 
against Housework’, by Silvia Federici, 
available for 10p + 7p postage from 
Falling Wall Press, 79, Richmond Road, 
Montpelier, Bristol. But we do want 

to make clear, after her sympathetic, 
but rather detached review, that ‘Sex, 
Race and Class’ presents a revolution- 
ary strategy, which is the basis on 
which we act. 


Members of the Power of 
Women Collective. 


An Exhortation to Myself on 
First Seeing Caboo 
Crabbed, contrived, 
Life’s flaccid brush 
Drags wearily along 
Dank embankments, 
Through mud, and muted song. 
Colours, caked and dry 
Paint feeble echoes 
Of man’s grandest canvas — 
Paint not the silver blade, 

_ the chintz 
That flashily cut at the heart 


Nor soul chilling propertydom. 
Step bravely into the slum, 


Collect on your palette 
The cries, the fears, the toil 
Create the spectrum of true freedom 
With the burning colours 
of the sun! 
Awake! Arise! 
Paint crimson rubies 
In your eyes. 


Clarence Chrysostom 
London, March 1975. 


Jumbie Street March 

by T. Bone Wilson. A play at the 
Keskidee Centre. London. 

Jumbie Street March deals with the in- 
compatibility of two trends of thought 
existing in the Caribbean today. 

Pauline Yanson as Netta, Pilgrim’s wife, 
represents the new progressive breed of 
nation builders that outlaw the old 
school, super-religious minded generation 
typified in Pilgrim, played by T. Bone 
Wilson. 

The scene is set in a village on the East 
coast of Guyana. When the play opens, 
Pilgrim is missing and though Netta is 
upset at his disappearance she is comp- 
laining bitterly about his attitudes. She 
is interrupted by the arrival of Elsa, the 
village black-pudding vendor and local 
gossip, with whom she launches into a 
discussion about the state of the country. 
Netta is very much for the policies of 
the existing P.N.C. government, while 
Elsa is sceptical — for like Pilgrim she 
prefers to embed herself in the cocoon 
of the church. Like Pilgrim with his suit- 
case stacked with. money forever at his 
side, she is mistrustful of the new trends 
and developments — her money is secure- 
ly sown into her mattress! 

Netta’s heavy political tirades domin- 
ate the scene. In fact, throughout the 
play, her pronounced political convic- 
tions and strong hostility to religion 
make her seem larger-than-life in such a 
remote village. 

We learn later that this apparent con- 
tradiction that her social personality 
invokes springs from the fact that she is 
a city-girl condemned to the all—inclus- 
iveness of the village by marriage to her 
cousin, Pilgrim. The fact that her person- 
ality dominates the play suggests that 
Wilson feels that women are playing a 
more instrumental role in the politics of 
the Caribbean. This point is emphasized 
by Wilson’s exclusion of the two males 
in the play, from any political conviction. 
Netta is obviously Wilson’s mouthpiece 
for through her he gives us his diagnosis 


| of the political situation in Guyana and 


preaches ‘self-reliance in an economical 
and social way’. 

By the time Pilgrim comes on stage, 
we have already been exposed to some of 
the ambiguities of his ‘true christian’ 
values. The village scissors sharpener, 

a part superbly played by Imrhu Ceasar, 
has preceeded him with the information 
that he, Pilgrim, was outside Elsa’s house 
awaiting her return. Pilgrim’s religious 
fervour is no match for Netta’s aggress- 
ion. Netta continiously attacks his 
outmoded values and reveals the hypoc- 
risy of his outlook. When she challenges 


him, he uses his involvement with the 


church as a smoke screen for his relation- 
ship with Elsa. Again the church absolves 


| him from committment to any national 


cooperative venture. At home his ailing 
hip renders him helpless from all but the 
minimum of exertion. He is too lazy . 


even to get up to pee. He even keeps 


i bits of food concealed in Bs DORK ENS: 


Netta has no sympathy for his type. presented as politically sterile. This poses 
‘Night time he got pain, day time he an ironic query. Does Wilson find it 
seeking fame’. easier to romanticize on the woman far 
Pilgrim is bullied into the acceptance away, rather than deal with the reality 
of music and dancing under his roof by of those among whom he lives. Al facts 
Netta and urged to throw away his old- refute the suggestions that the Canb- 
fashioned values in an age when even bean woman in Britain is politically 
Jesus Christ Superstar is dancing and sterile. 
gyrating. She invites him to consider The various implications of the play 
the prospect of dying to the strains of are thought—provoking though the 
soul music. But Pilgrim is not prepar- meaning of some allusions e.g. ‘Jumbie 
ed to consider this symbolic ‘soul death’ Street March’ is sometimes very obscure 
and is finally alienated by her plans to The inference here seems to be that 
make further inroads into his suitcase political? Jumbie (the equivalent to the 
of money. He leaves clutching his suit- Jamaican dopie or English spook) will 
case of money but minus his Bible. march the streets if Pilgrim and his 
Pilgrim had vowed that there would kind are removed. That Pilgrim sees the 
be a ‘Jumbie Street march’ if Netta enveloping forces as evil is thus implied. 
got him to make way for her innovations Wilson’s message is clear, he is for- 
but ‘this house has a new dictator’ ced to proclaim that the new political 
is an admission that he concedes in the end. spirit of the Caribbean spearheaded by 
As the play ends and Scissors sharp- women will overturn the old colonial 
ener reveals the threat of the sea to minded traditions. 


the Prime Minister’s residence in Bel- Lesley Wills 
fields, Netta ominously remarks that - 
he too is threatened by the ‘Tide’ of 
change. 

T. Bone Wilson’s portrayal of 
Caribbean women as politically aggres- 
sive is a shift in standpoint from the 
portrayal in his last play ‘Body and Soul’ 
in which the Caribbean woman in Britain is 


Robert Moore: 


my RACISM 
” AND BLACK 
RESISTANCE 

IN BRITAIN 


Government policy on immigration 
has swung hard to the right in the last decade. 

Robert Moore explains why. 

He shows how the policy affects 
immigrant workers in their daily lives; how 
they are stopped and humiliated at the 
frontiers; how they and the black British / 
citizens are tormented by officials and 
police, and discriminated against at work and 
in their homes. ® 

He also shows how they are fighting 
back in the workplace and through commun- : 
ity action. 

He ends with a look at the ‘race relations 
industry’, which lives off the conflict it is 
supposed to resolve. 

Robert Moore is author, with John Rex, 
of ‘Race, Community and Conflict’. 

From bookshops and direct from: 


Pluto Press | 


Unit 10, Spencer Court 
7 Chalcot Road, London NW1 8LH 
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are involved in the London area. 


inner City directed by Graham Lomas. 
Published by London Council of Social 
Service. Price: £2.25p. 


The London Social Service report ‘The 
Inner City’ is introduced as follows: 
‘This is a preliminary study, only. Its 
central objective is to explore the inter- 
relationship between the changing hous- 
ing and job situation in London — and 
inner London in particular — with special 
reference to their effects on the coloured 
population.’ So far so good. Then we are 
told that, ‘the study arose out of discus- 
sions in the Home Office Advisory Com- 
mittee on Race Relations Research. Dr. 
Lomas [director of the study Jhad been 
asked in November 1972 to assist the 
committee in finding ways of measuring 


_ the impact of changing housing and em- 


ployment conditions on the coloured 
population. The London Council of 
Social Service was subsequently asked to 
prepare a preliminary report...’ 

The results of this preliminary study 
are carefully documented in the LCSS 
document. The Inner City. In the epoch 
of state planning of the modern economy, 
the state of the labour market and the 
conditions under which the labourer is 
daily reproduced is becoming the exclus- 
ive concern of the state which is in 
charge of all the conditions conducive to 


the exploitation of the worker. Inner 


City clearly provides the relevant depart- 
ment of the state with the necessary in- 
formation for the effective planning of 


that exploitation. 


The reports tells us that there is a 
shortage of labour in the London area 
among the low skilled category; that this 
shortage of labour exists along side high 
unemployment among West Indians, 
particularly the young who are largely 
low skilled. That manufacturing is a de- 
clining productive activity in the London 
area; that married female workers are an 
increasing quantity on the labour market, 
‘an assumption on which so much of our 
fiscal and social policies have been based;’ 
that at the same time the numbers of un- 
skilled workers in the London area have 


' been reduced by the movement of un- 
skilled labour outside of London. The 


report adds that blacks are not in general 
part of that out migration. 

It is on these overwhelming facts that 
the Home Office must plan its race re- - 
lations programme and policy. It is these 
very facts too, that will shape and direct 
the form and content of the black strug- 
gle in the London area. 

A shortage of labour among the un- 
skilled in the London area appears to be 
the overwhelming fact that dominates 
all else. That simply means that those 
who sell their labour are ina relatively 
powerful position. The absence of com- 
petition between labourers which this 
implies must necessarily push wages up, 
must necessarily place the worker in an 
advantageous position on the issue of 
how much of the working day he could 


rescue from his employer. it is for the 
planners to attempt to dislodge the black 
worker from that position. At once we 
are able to be precise about the nature 
of the struggle in which black workers 
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Again, we have to come to terms with 
the fact of a shortage of labour existing 
alongside a high rate of unemployment 
particularly among the young blacks. 
Here are the facts: ‘The striking feature 


of unemployment in the inner city is 


that whereas the total unemployment 
fell somewhat between 1971 and 1973. . 
the number of West Indians unemployed 
rose’. The figures rose by 33% among 
West Indian youth. 

We can no longer dodge the issue. 
Race Today has addressed itself to this 
phenomenon. We have said and will re- 
peat that there is a substantial movement 
among young West Indians to refuse to 
do the unskilled jobs available at the pre- 
sent wage rate. In so doing they indicate 
that they have a reserve price on their 
labour power below which they will not 
sell and as a consequence create an ex- 
plosive social situation. The facts support 
us. In advancing our position we are not 
implying that the youths are drop outs — 
the report captures the reality, ‘the issue 
therefore is not one of permanent drop 
outs; nor is it essentially one of registrat- 


ion with the employment service. Rather 
it is that a significantly greater proportion 
of black youngsters. . . is drifting in and 
out of employment usually among skill- 
less dead end jobs. . .” It is this restless 
section of the working class in the Lon- 
don area that promises the greatest 

threat to the status quo. We in Race 


- . Today are yet to be proven wrong. 


Another area of tremendous import- 
ance 1s that part of the report which deals 
with women. They tell us that, ‘the wife’s 
wage packet does not represent the tem- 
porary saving up for an extraordinary 
expense as it did, and still does in many 
areas, but rather an essential element of 
the family income without which basic 
weekly expenses cannot be met.’ Even 
the social scientists must admit that this 
extra income at once a necessity but 
extra all the same has reduced the mob- 
ility of the male black labourer. No long- 
er does he move all over the place, at cap- 
ital’s whim, to find a job; the extra income 
gives him the possibility of saying no to 
mobility even at the cost of a cut in wage. 
What they do not admit is the fact that 
work outside of the home opens possibil- 


‘Radical America is one of the few publications that has 
consistently published good articles on people’s hist- | 
ory’--Southern Exposure magazine in its special issue on 
‘Voices of Southern Struggle’. 


WORKING-CLASS HISTORY FROM 


RADICAL AMERICA 


A bi-monthly magazine which offers one of the best 
subscription rates available [6 issues a year for only $5], 
RADICAL AMERICA features in-depth articles on the history 
and politics of working-class militancy, community and 
workplace organizing, black and women’s liberation. 


= Recent issues have included : 


Vol.9 #1--several articles on the recent struggles of black 
workers in Detroit plus historical evaluations of Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn and |.W.W. resistance to Taylorism. $1.00. 


Vol.8 #4--Margery Davies on ‘The Feminization of C lericat 
Labor’, Noel Ignatin on workers and racism, Stan Weir on 
assembly line work, and Staughton Lynd on the C.P.’s 
United Front in the early 1930's. $1.00. 


Vol.7 #6-Kathy Stone's widely read history of ‘Job Structures 
in the Steel Industry’ plus a symposium on Jeremy Brecher's 
book Strike! and a report on the Lip occupation. $1.00. 


Future issues will contain articles by Ken Lawrence on the 
history of Southern working-class struggles, by Ted Allen on 
slavery and racism and a special number on U.S. workers in | 


the 1940’s. 


Send your check today to Radical America, Box B, N. 
Cambridge, Mass., 02140. Bi-monthly subs for one year (6 


issues) are only $5. 
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ities of the fight by women to be paid 
| for the unpaid labour they have perfor- 
med for centuries in the home. With the 
wage therefore, comes the transformation 
of all social relationships previously stam- 
ped on the housewife. 
The report is essential reading not only 


for those who plan but for those whose 
instincts drive them to fight against the 
plan. The information contained within 
the pages of Inner City will certainly add 
much to the strategies that the latter 
adopt. 

A Race Today Review. 


May 1975 


(Letters continued from page 98) 


From Desmond Trotter 


| Greetings/Maamkizi! 


In the true spirit of brotherhood 
and revolutionary commitment, I and I 
greet all brethren across the seven seas. 

Due to the circumstances, I will be 
brief and to the point. I and I express 
the greatest appreciation and profound 
solidarity for your efforts in exposing the 
the insane repression that I andI and the 
the poeple of Dominica as a whole are 
being subjected to by the paid gangsters 
of imperialism. Your efforts in raising 
funds to assist I and I in our present pre- 
dicament is truly a deed of genuine rev- 
olutionary solidarity and goes further to 
show that despite all the viciousness be-. 
ing exercised and propogated by Babylon, 
the forces of revolutionary change throu- 
ghout the world are being forged togeth- 
er as a solid unit, inseparable and closely 
linked. 

As participants in a struggle for lib- 
eration, I and J, naturally realize that the 
insane repression is a consequence of 
growing fear within the plantation sys- 
tem for its continued existence. It shows 
in effect that Babylon can no longer rule 
as it so desires without the exercise of 
brute force, glaringly exposing itself and 
as a result bringing about a greater under- 
standing of it’s trickery and deceitfulness 
to those oppressed. 

As strugglers, however, it is necessary 
for us, to seek out greater understanding 
and direction from all setbacks. Thus, 
now, naturally becomes a time of reasse- 
ssment, a realization of the fact that tac- 
tics and strategy need to be closely and 
fully examined, analyzed and modified 
to the changing conditions. Thus it is 
strength and guidance that one must look 
to obtain from those setbacks and not 
fear and disillusionment. 

At this point, I and I once more ex- 
press the greatest of appreciation for all 
your efforts and are in total solidarity 
with your efforts for change within your 
society. May determination and thought- 
fulness be your guidance and may all 


| your efforts achieve their desired mean- 


ingful results. 
One Love , Rasta Forever — 
Kabinda for I and I 


Lesmond Trotter 
Her Majesty’s Prisons. Dominica. 


The Lump 


Dear Race Today, 
The last budget brought the ‘lump’ 
into focus once again as well as the 
various employment agencies through 
which the possibilities for tax evasion 
are exploited. The defence by Race 
Today and myself of workers using 
these forms of work organisation and 
the ‘benefits’ they gain in the short 
term have been strongly criticized by 
various representatives of the male 
white left in recent issues. The latter 
are no doubt encouraged by the sup- 
port given them by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with his measures to 
squeeze every possible penny out of 
the working class in this country. They 
stand aligned to put ‘the country’ on 
its feet again, to get the economy 
working again, to raise productivity 
and work standards, to screw us furt- 
her while we work harder. 

We know that our interests are not 
their interests. We’re showing them 
just that. 


Solveig Francis 


P:S. I see that the critics assume 1 am 
aman. I am a woman. 


Dear Race Today, 

As you will know, most of the multi- 
national coffee companies make up 
their instant coffee from a variety of 
sources, many of them politically un- 
sound, involving forced labour, starva- 
tion wages for the workers etc. 

What can we do about it?Instead of 
supporting those multi-nationals we 
can give our support to the socialist 
state of Tanzania. ‘Uhuru’, a craft shop 
in Oxford is importing instant coffee 
direct from Tanzania. Instead of being 
imported as a raw commodity, as is 
usually the case, the coffee is being 
processed in Tanzania, providing jobs 
for many. It comes from the Tangan- 
yika Instant Coffee Company which is 
partly owned by the Tanzanian Gov- 
ernment, partly co-operatively owned. 
Prices are 51p + 11p pastage for 407. 
tin and £2.24 + 37p postage for 1%Ib 
tin. Any cheques to ‘Third World 
Enterprises.’ The coffee can be order-. 
ed from: UHURU, 35, Cowley Road, 
East Oxford, Oxford. I hope you will 
support this ‘project. 


Pamela. 


BECAUSE OF THE INCREASE IN 
THE COST OF PAPER AND POS— 
TAGE WE HAVE BEEN FORCED 
TO INCREASE THE PRICE AND 

SUBSCRIPTION OF 


RACE TODAY COLLECTIVE 


WE WOULD LIKE TO THANK 
ALL THOSE SUBSCRIBERS WHO 
HAVE RESPONDED SO GEN— 
EROUSLY TO OUR REQUEST 
FOR FUNDS TO ENABLE US TO 
PURCHASE MATERIAL FORA 
READING ROOM. 


We are in the process of creating a Read- 
ing Room in response to the needs of 
sections of the black community in 
London. We need to purchase a stock of 
books, journals etc. 

Those supporters of the magazine who 
would like to donate to our fund please 
fill in the form below. 


é § ONClO00 akc ss onc boos we ee 


towards building a Reading Room. 
Name ...csccccccs @eseeesoaoaene@ 
AGGTOSS oo ohne ows bc ese 


Pespecovoevrepannagasern2eenece aes 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


Rates: Sp a word 
£4.00 per single column inch 


Back Issues 


Below is a selected list of back iasues avail- 


7 SCRIBE a 


able from our office at 30p each including RACE TODAY 
postage. 74 Shakespere Rd, London SE 24 Be sure not to miss your copy of | 
1973 01 737 2268 RACE TODAY. Take out an annual | 


January: Whatever Happened to C.A.R.D., 
Racism and Church-Goers. 


subscription NOW! 


IBM TYPESETTING 


ee Holland's ‘Red Niggers’. Britain £3.00 
PeeeR Geen chides Army Fast, efficient and competent typesetting. Europe £4.00 
May: Racialism by Post Seige a ve eo Area. U.S.A. $1 1.00 
June: The Deportation Business g : ; Australia & N.Z. £4.00 

Avis Brown: The Colony of the Colo- Caribb $ 11 00 US 

nised (Race,Sex & Class) TEACHERS ACTION No. 3. ps Search 

July: Single Black Mothers. Racism & School (Price 10p). Africa £4.00 
Text-books. Contains articles on women in education, Asia £4.00 


August: Black People & Trade Unions 
September: Race & Intelligence: Debunking 


Pastoral Care, the Battle for the working day Why not be a fighting subscriber and pay 


and an account of a recent school pupils ee 
the 1Q Myth ea fe pee £5.00 or more for your subscription and 
October/November: Books, Libraries & strike. ; RAC 
Racism Available from 2 Turquand Street, London SE17. not only get : = TODAY but also 
December: Black People & the Police RACE TODAY's publications? 
1974 Name i ec sls nce. Fe ee bag aye 


January: Race, Sex & Working Class Power 
by Selma James 

February: The Black Explosion in Schools 
by Farrukh Dhondy (Out of print) 

March: Trades Unionism vs. Revolution in 
South Africa (Out of print) by K. Jordaan 

April: Asian Workers in Struggle. The Sixth Pan 

African Congress. Martinique: Anti-Colonial 
Rebellion. Trinidad: Sugar Workers 
intervention. 

May: The Caribbean Revolution Demysti- 
fied. Black Squatting in Brixton. Asian 
Women at Heathrow. Ethiopian Letter. 

June: Move as a Community - The Brockwell 
Park Three. Black People in Prison by R. 
Phillips. Repression in St. Vincent. Interview 
with a Chilean Worker. 

July: The Strike at Imperial Typewriters. 
Immigrant Workers in the Catering Industry. 
Indian Railway Strike. 

August: 8lack Women & Nursing A Job like 

_Any other. Imperial Typewriters Strike: 
the Continuing story. Class & Nationalism 
in Africa. 

September: Bengali Squat in East End. Back to 
Work at Imperial Typewriters. Murder Trial 
in Dominica. European Immigrant Workers” 

October: Two Worlds in Conflict. Carnival in a 
Strange Land. Chile: The Working Class 
Road to Socialism. Attack on the Sixth Pan 
African Congress. 

November: Which Way Black America? Outlaw 
and Disorder (West Indian Barrister Suspended) 

- The Charter Flight Hustle. 

December: The Tribals of India by Farrukh 
Dhondy. Islington CRC Scandal. Defeat 
of the Kenilworth Strike. T & G Report 
Imperial Typewriters Strike. 
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January: One Year Later. Puerto Rico: the Next 
Vietnam?Who’s Afraid of Ghetto Schools? 
Bussing in Ealing. It Dread in Dominica. 

February: Caboo: The Making of a Caribbean 
Artist. The Police and the Black Wageless. 
Senegal to France - an Immigrants’ Journey 

March: The Closure at Imperial Typewriters’, 
Independence Struggle in Guyane; Whose inter- 
est will the movement serve (report on the 
Conference ‘Black People which way For- 
ward’ 

April: On the Railroad to Power: the Indian 
Railway Strike. Trinidadians Revolt. 
The Black Youth Speak. 


EXCHANGE 


‘| have a collection of private recordings 
including Jazz, Black History and drama. 
African/Caribbean current affairs. Anyone 
like to swap me for sinilar?Write:— Roger, 
60 Greenside Road, Croydon Surrey 

CRO 3 PN.’ 


NOTTING HILL CARNIVAL — 10th Anniversary 


EXHIBITION of Costumes & Photographs — Film & Slide Show. 
Ladbroke Grove Information Centre. (opp. Ladbroke Grove Tube Station). 
24th — 31st May. 10am — 10pm. 
Steel Band Music Nightly. Admission FREE 
To be Transferred to the !.C.A. 8th — 21st June. 
MUSIC, PLAYS & POETRY. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD WORKER > 


Neighbourhood worker for five year project central London area round 
Goaodge Street W1 to help run advice centre and develop contacts with 
local people in the area — a mixed community, population 3,000. 


Part-time administrative support available; professional consultation if 
required. 


Salary scale £2,750 rising to £3,500 over 5 years, Job description from 
Judith Dainton, 1 Tottenham Street, London W1. 


Closing date for application May 25th. 


UNITED KINGDOM IMMIGRANTS ADVISORY SERVICE 


has 3 vacancies for Immigration Counsellors or Trainee Counsellors in Leeds, 
Birmingham and Folkstone. 


Candidates should have legal or social work background, and should have 
Asian languages for Leeds, a knowledge of West Indian problems for Birm- 
ingham and one or more European languages for Folkstone. 
Salary: £2,370 x 150 — £2,820 ( Counsellor) 

£2,000 (no scale) (Trainee) 
(Trainees may be promoted to full Counsellors after 6 months) 


Piease write for further details and application form before 14 May to Dir- 
ector, UKIAS, 38 Bloomsbury Way, London WC1A 2SA. 
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Black Panthers in Israel 


Trinidad in Revolt 


LACK 
~ EMPLOYMENT 
IN THE BLACK 
COUNTRY 


LEE & Comection 


Dear Race Today, 


Your article “Young Gifted and Black’ 
(Race Today, April 1975) contains some 
serious misunderstandings about the way 
pupils transfer from primary to secondary 
schools in the ILEA. I hope you will 
allow me to correct them. 

All parents are asked to state their first 
and second choices from amongst the 
schools in the area, whether grammar 
schools or not. Where a parent chooses 
a voluntary school, the control of admis- 
sions is in the hands of the governors and 
headmaster, and not the Authority. Colfe’s 
is a voluntary aided school, and Ivor Bur- 
ford was therefore not refused a place at 
Colfe’s by the Authority, but by the 
school. 

Colfe’s is a grammar school, and in ac- 
cordance with the Authority’s policy will 
cease selecting pupils by ability in 1977 or 
it will cease to be maintained by the Auth- 
ority. In the meantime, however, it is 
quite innacurate to say that‘it is a fact that 
that a pupil with Ivor’s qualifications. . . 
would find no difficulty in finding a gram- 

_ mar school place’ or that ‘those with les- 
ser qualifications are pooled in the Divisi- 
onal Office and allocated to comprehen- 
Sive schools.’ There are insufficient places 
in grammar schools for children of high 
ability, and many parents throughout in- 
ner London actively choose comprehen- 
sive schools for their children — and are 
glad they did. 96% of all children gain ac- 
cess to a school on their parents’ first or 
second choices. : 

I cannot comment as to why Ivor Bur- 
ford was refused a place at Colfe’s. This is 
a question for the headmaster and gover- 
nors of the school to answer. 
Harvey Hinds: 
Chairman of the School Sub-Committee 
Inner London Education Authority 
The County Hall 
London. 


Schweitzer, Livingstone & Peter Strick 
Dear Race Today, 


In his letter (May issue) Peter Strick of the 


Council for Community Relations in Lam- 

beth makes some points which deserve 

further comment. I too am a member of 

the ‘host community’ and have that much, 

if little else, in common with Peter Strick. 

He claims that he is flattered to be re- 

_ fj garded as ‘the spiritual heir of men like 

_§f Schweitzer and Livingstone, whose inter- 

fj vention in the lives of black people seems 
to have done nothing but good.’ How in- 
teresting! No doubt Mr. Strick recalls that 
the late Dr. Schweitzer was such a deter- 
mined advocate of racial equality that he 
refused ever to allow a black man or wo- 
man to sit in his sainted presence. Such 
delicacy of feeling ought not to go unre- 
corded. Also a matter of record is 
Schweitzer’s remark that ‘the African is 

| my brother but he is my younger brother.’ 
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Of Dr. Livingstone we can be charitable 
and say that he changed his mind — when 
the damage was done. Towards the end of 
his life he came to regret that the results 
of his activities would be the destruction 
of the Africa he professed to love. No 
doubt he realised who would be following 
in his footsteps. A great pity he didn’t 
think of that before he set out. 

Well, if these are Peter Strick’s heroes, 
he is very welcome to them. As he says, 
they and others like them seems to have 
done nothing but good — for whom might 
I ask, was the good being done? 

The postscript to his letter deserves 
comment too. I must confess I didn’t 
know that the Lambeth CCR has made a 
formal complaint to the Press Council 
over the Evening News articles on street 
crime in Lambeth. Does anybody else 
know?I mean, this is real news! Whatever 
next, Mr. Strick? Are there no lengths to 
which you will not go in your defence of 
black people? 

And supposing the Press Council up- 
holds the complaint? — the Evening News 
might then publish a one-line apology on 
the back page. Ah, then Mr. Strick can 
savour the intoxicating sensation of a bat- 
tle won — another victory over racism! 

Bollocks! 


Ron Pugh 
Heath Gardens, 
Twickenham, Middlesex. 


Terror Tax-tics 


Dear Race Today, 
A few months ago it was a Nigerian who 
was chased by the Leeds Policemen to 
death. It appears to me it is now my turn, 
but the fear does not come from the Pol- 
ice but from the Bradford and Leeds In- 
come Tax Officials, who are chasing me, 
cornering me, harassing me for the last 
eight months without any reason. 
My wife and I are-qualified teachers, 
engaged by the Bradford Education Auth- 
ority for more than eight years. My wife 
has been living with me for the last seven 
years, and yet Mr. Hutton of Leeds In- 
come Tax Office, who visited me without 
any previous appointment at 7.00pm. on 
the 29th October, 1974, demanded a mar- 
riage certificate. This marriage certificate 
was handed over by me to the Income Tax 
Authority. I am a teacher and can speak 
English fluently, but Mr. Hutton brought 
two other accomplices, one of whom was 
an interpreter, Mr. Rabbani, to intimidate 
me at a time when I had heart trouble. In 
spite of this, Mr. Hutton arrogantly, rude- 
ly and discourteously shouted at me and 
cross examined me with unnecessary ques- 
tions and said ‘you immigrants come to 
this country and make false tax claims’. . . 
Earlier, I had shown my recent Hospi- 
tal Card to him and told him about the 
treatment I had been undergoing for the 
last few months, but Mr. Hutton retorted 
by saying ‘the law is the same for the sick 
and the healthy people’. He also said that 


presented me with a written statement 
prepared by him before coming to my 
house, and threatened me to sign. I refus- 
ed to yield. Mr. Hutton and his accomp- 
lices stayed in my house for more than 
two hours, during which I felt thirsty and 
wanted a glass of water. As my wife was 
away at College, I was about to fetch a 
drink of water when Mr. Hutton stopped 
me going and behaved as if I were a crimi- 
nal. 

When my wife arrived she found me 
encircled by three men including Mr. Hut- 
ton. She phoned for the doctor. At this 
time, Mr. Hutton tried to escape but my 
wife stopped him. He asked his two ac- 
complices to run away. Thereupon my 
‘wife asked Mr. Hutton to show her his 
identity and address from which he had 
come with his gang, but he refused to dis- 
close his identity. 

My wife complained to a Mr. Eastman 
of the Leeds Income Tax Investigation 


Branch, Mr. Eastman came to investigate 
the matter at my residence, and promised 


that he would take action against Mr. 
Hutton and his gang for such behaviour, 
but so far I have heard nothing on this 
matter. It appears to me that Mr. Eastman 
was a party to this whole issue, and he 
came upon the scene to cover up the guilt 
of his subordinates who could not have 
come like this without his instructions. 

Three months later, a Bradford based 
Income Tax Inspector, Mr. K.L. Chapman, 
accompanied by an assistant visited my 
house on Thursday, the 2nd J anuary, 
1975. He again demanded from me a mar- 
triage certificate. 

I wonder whether Mr, Chapman has 
produced his own marriage certificate to 
the Income Tax Authority for Income 
Tax purposes. The Department of Health 
and Social Security, while giving married 
couple allowances, does not demand any 


such certificate, but insists upon a relation- 


ship between a man and a woman. But 
Mr. Chapman demands a marriage certifi- 
cate despite the fact that I am claiming 
tax relief for only one wife. The question 
of a marriage certificate would have been 
a problem had I claimed for two or more 
wives. 

He also demanded the birth certificat- 
es of my children living in Pakistan, which 
were already produced by me months ago. 
Mr. Chapman denied flatly having all 
these documents. 

However, during this long meeting, 
when Mr. Chapman left for a toilet his 
assistant casually opened the file and dis- 
covered the Union Council Chairman’s 
letter and the birth certificates. This let- 
ter has pin marks which meant clearly 
that there had been some documents at- 
tached to it. The Bradford Income Tax 
Department lost my postal order receipts 
in June, 1966, but when I served a notice 
to the Department of my intention to 
take legal action, those receipts were 
found within a week. I have in my poss- 
ession correspondence relating to this to 


(Letters cont. on page 143) 


he had come to do a specific job and then 
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EDITORIAL 


JUDGEMENT HAS COME 
AND MERCY HAS GONE 


In the course of his judicial activities, scores of faceless de- 
fendants, black and white appear before Gwyn Morris, a 
judge at the Old Bailey. Some are found guilty, he sentences 
them to terms of imprisonment or whatever and the judicial 
machinery grinds on. In most of these cases, however, the 


very presence of defendants, (in Britain’s highest criminal 
|court),from particular social classes in the society, raises key 
social and political issues but the machine manages to conceal 
them, only because in the ‘popular’ consciousness ‘crime’ is 
separated from other rebellious forms of social and political 
activity. 

And then five young West Indians from South London ap- 
| pear before the judge. They are charged with offences relating 
to theft, a common occurence at the Old Bailey. They are 
found guilty and it is here we begin to diverge. Morris sen- 
tences them to unusually long periods of imprisonment and 
goes on to justify his stance: 

‘Within memory these areas were peaceful safe and agreeable 
to live in. But the immigrant settlement which has occurred 
over the last 25 years has radically transformed the environ- 
ment’. He went on to identify young blacks, the wageless 
brothers and sisters, as a menacing element to emerge from 
within the black community and the sentences reveal the 
position he has taken in relation to them. 

It appears that from some sinister racial motive, Moa has 
chosen blacks as his target. We in Race Today do not believe 
that for one moment. Others do, but more of that later. The 
presence of blacks at the very bottom in the hierarchy of the 
working class is always posed in terms of a tale of woe. That 
it might be, but it is something else as well. From our vantage 
position, we have demonstrated that we have acquired a total 
view of the social order. Housing, the police, the courts, con- 
ditions of work, problems of one parent families present them- 
selves to us, not as separate entities, but as a total experience 
to be fought in total terms. Neither do we arrive at such a 
total view through ideological training and development. 

It is only because we do not make that separation that 
Morris is forced to make the all embracing attack on the black 
community that he has. When faced with five defendants on 
charges of theft, he cannot separate crime from other rebel- 
lious forms of social activity. Try as he might, he could not, 
as the machine is won’t to do, conceal the key social and class 
issues that ‘crime’ represents. The working class black popular 
consciousness would not allow him that luxury. Indeed, he has 
no room to manoeuvre and therefore, the impartiality of the 
bench is seen to be what it really is — a section of the vanguard 
in the campaign to defeat the working class rebellion in the 
form represented by young blacks. 

At once we are faced with sections of the black community 
whoes reactions only serve to mystify the clear implications 
of the judge’s statement. In this, the West Indian High Com- 
missions place themselves at the head of the queue. In a sign- 
ed letter to the Times, they berate the judge because the 
majority in black community is law abiding and should not be 
tainted with the same tar brush as the youths. Equality for 
them, means that blacks should be sentenced in the same way 
{as whites and the judge’s comments do harm to race relations. 
Others of the same ilk pose it in this way: 


‘young blacks are hard done by and should warrant special 
attention when they engage in criminal activity.’ 

Both tendencies find the same resting place in that they in- 
corporate the ruling class’ view of crime on the one hand and 
seek to undermine the black working class’ view on the other— 
that the activity of young blacks represents a stage in the re- 
bellion of black youth against the social order. The second 
view is much more sinister, in that it reinforces the separation 
between young blacks and others who are processed at the 
Old Bailey without murmur. For us in Race Today, what we 
as blacks discover from our particular experience within the 
working class must be made available to the class a a whole. 
We recognise too, that issue chasing is destined to subvert 
that process. 

The Observer review, 23.3.‘75, carried an interview patie: 
Robert Mark, Commissioner of Police. Mark was asked among 
other things the following: ‘What kind of problem does ‘race’ 
present the policeman’. 

Mark replied: ‘It is with that of public order probably the 
most important problem we have to face’, and he goes on to 
pinpoint, ‘coloured youths’ as the particular section of the 
black community that most concerns him. He then moves to 
express his ‘cause for concern’, which is that the youth view 
the police, landlords, social security officers, youth services, 
teachers and social workers as part of the whole state apparat- 
us. He calls for improved social conditions for the youth and 
implies his sympathy with them. 

Mark is no social worker. He knows that the importance of 
the ‘race problem’ rests in our refusal so far to deal in separate 
entities. The basis of his strategy, therefore; is to ensure that 
we do. In this he has a few coloured friends on his side. 


Race Today Collective 
June 1975. 


CORRECTION 


In the editorial of the May issue of Race Today — ‘Black Wo- | 
men and the Wage’— the two final lines 
should have read as follows: 
In several different ways the battle to extract from capital 
payeiont for that unwaged work in the home has already 
egun. 
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OPERATION 
MANGROVE 


Notting Hill Tuesday 27th May 1974 4 pm. 
Frank Critchlow, owner of the Mangrove 
Restaurant, and Darcus Howe, Editor of 
Race Today are standing on the pavement 
outside the restaurant, chatting. Both men 
are friends and were also defendants in the 
Mangrove Nine Trial which followed a dem- 
onstration protesting police corruption and 
hostility against the restaurant in 1970. 

A police panda car pulls up on the curb 
in front of Frank and Darcus; two police- 
men speak nervously into their radios. 
Within seconds, police cars draw up from all 
directions, followed by Black Maria type 
vans. All Saints Road, the street on which 
the Mangrove is situated is surrounded on 
all sides by policemen. Small groups of 
black men and women inch their way from 
further along the street and position them- 


selves around Frank and Darcus. Some stand 


a discreet distance away. The atmosphere 
is tense and sharp. 

Inspector Wilkinson leads the charge of 
the White Brigade, like a colo::ial army of- 
ficer stalking his prey, he approaches Frank 
and Darcus with three other constables, 
one of whom is P.C. Reid. P.C. Reid was 
one of the four major prosecution witness- 
es in the Mangrove Trial. He is to be rem- 
embered as the ‘punchy’ officer whose lies 
provoked much laughter from the jury. 
Reid indentifies Darcus and Frank to his 
superior officer, Wilkinson. Wilkinson looks 
around, surveys his troops who sit at the 
ready in their vehicles and makes an offer 
that Frank and Darcus can’t refuse. 

“There is a man in the restaurant who is 
wanted by the police. We have a warrant 
for his arrest; you open the door of the 
Mangrove or we break it down’. 

“Have you a tank, officer?’ comes the re- 
sponse. 

Again he persists, ‘open the door or we 
break it down’. 

‘Well then, break it down and take the con- 
sequences, comes the reply. A whole his- 
tory of black resistance to police in Nott- 
ing Hill informs this uncompromising posi- 
tion. 

Wilkinson and his immediate posse then 
move to the front door of the restaurant. 
Reid smiles, he thinks he is about to 
revenge the defeat he suffered at the Old 
Bailey. 

By sheer chance, the door of the restau- 
rant is opened from the inside. George gets 
the news that there is some commotion 
outside involving the police and unlocks 
the door to find out what is going on. Wil- 
kinson and the other officers walk in. They 


confront Clement who is sitting quite re- | 


laxed in the restaurant. 

Wilkinson spells it out: ‘There is a war- 
rant at Holborn Station for your arrest. 
You failed to appear at the Old Bailey.’ 
Clement explains patiently that Wilkinson 
got it all wrong. Wilkinson would have nonef 
of it and insists that Clement go with him. 
Clement argues that on the Friday before 
he was arrested under the same pretext 
and the police officers involved, had in the 
the end, to release him. 
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“You do not have to go anywhere’, some- 
one advises. 

‘Don’t go — where is the warrant?’ 
Clement calms things down — ‘They have 
arrested me, I will go with them’. 

He asks Darcus to come down to the 
station and find out what they will do to 
him. 

5.15 pm. Notting Hill Police Station. 
Darcus asks for details and is told to hang 
on. 15 minutes later Clements walks out 
the side door. Darcus demands an explana- 
tion. 

“We have made a mistake’, is all Wilkinson 
is prepared to offer. 

Twice in one week, Clement is arrested 


on a non-existent warrant; a military opera- a 


tion is mounted on the second occasion, 
coming within a hair’s breath of a nasty 
confrontation. 

‘It’s a mistake’, is all Wilkinson is prepar 
ed to offer. 


ASIAN WORKERS ON STRIKE 


INORTH LONDON 


Another struggle for union recognition is 
in its 9th week at the London Rubber 
Company in North London. 250 Asian 
and West Indian male workers, who work 
in the automatic glove and electric testing 
section, are out. 

Many grievances underpin the de- 
mand for union recognition — low pay, 
unsocial shift hours and health hazards 
on the job. The men work a 48 hour 
week on a 12 hour shift for £30 weekly. 

The workers joined the T&G.W.U. 
en masse and management -stopped the 
union check-off dues from the pay 
packets. Shop stewards have also been 
refused time to carry out their duties. 
This strike for union recognition is being 
met with the same hostility from manage- 
ment as did the engineers when they 
struck three years ago. 

Several mass pickets have been mount- 
ed by the strikers. Their aim is to have 
supplies of Latex and oil kept out of the 
factory. Workers from Thorn Electrical, 
Metal Box Company and London dockers 
have rallied to support the strikers. 

The police have been heavy on the 
picket line, escorting scabs into the fact- 
factory. 


ROYDON 


30 Asian workers, men and women, at 
he Stewart Plastics factory, Purley Way, 
roydon, went on strike for 
peven weeks. The workers were demand- 
gs — 
Recognition of their union, the AUEW 
he re-instatement of their shop steward, 


Mr. Len Pratt. 


0% increase in wages for all workers on 
he shop floor. 


All round improvement in working con- 
ditions. 


The total workforce of 350 workers com- 
pise a majority of Indians and East Afri- 


can Asians, most of whom have been em- 
ployed there over a seven year period. 
Complaints about filthy working condi- 
tions and low wages have characterised 
the seven year period. In 1971, the work- 
ers struck — the first strike the factory 
had known. Although there existed then 
a union organisation at the factory, man- 
agement refused to negotiate with the 
workers representatives. Until now, the 
situation has remained the same. 

In the face of rumblings on the factory 
floor in recent months, shop steward Len 
Pratt was made redundant, the only 
worker to be so victimised. This was an 
attempt to keep the workforce at heel.The 
workers struck and the strike lasted 
seven weeks. 

Management circulated a letter at the 
beginning of the strike which said, ‘In 
any event, we have no intention of having 
a union shop, no matter what happens’. 
They were assisted in their resolve to de- 
feat the strike by West Indian workers, 
who were hired from a local employment 
agency to break the strike, and paid 27p. 
more than the Asians got. 

Asian women comprised a section of 
the strikers. Their job definition is that of 
machine minders, and the men, machine 
operators. The two jobs are essentially the 
the same but by giving them different job 
titles, management maintained the wage 
differential between men and women — 
(the women are paid 60p per hour and the 
men 77p). The demand for a 30% increase 
did not attempt to break the differential. 

After seven weeks of picketing and 
agitation, union backing was withdrawn 
from the workers. Management came up 
with an increase of 10pence per hour, of- 
fered at first only to those workers who 
had not joined the strike, but then grudg- 
ingly extended to the rest. 


[WHO'S 
RUSHING WHO? 


The Wandsworth CRC has recently 
come up with its own contribution to the - 
campaign for controlling births, which, to 
quote their leaflet is, ... devised primari- 
ly to meet the needs of less academic 14 
to 16 year olds. . . it is hopeful it will be 
useful in social studies courses with 
ROSLA pupils’. 

As black youth are a large proportion of 
both these categories, a glossy comic has 
been designed especially for them. Called 
‘Don’t Rush Me’, it is supposed “to educa- 
te young teenagers about how their bod- 
ies work’, but it is in essence an advertis- 
ment for birth control methods — the pill, 
Durex (the sheath, as they call it), and the 
Cap. Produced in black and white (literal- 
| ly), it features a black hero and heroine. 
The sexy pieces in the comic provoke 
giggles from the youth who read it — not 
because they are embarrassed, but because 
the stories are so coyly developed. 

On a Tuesday evening of last month 
we had been invited to attend a meeting 
at the All Stars Youth Club, Fulham, 
where a Mrs. Curtis from the Wandsworth 
CRC was going to present her comic and 


lead a discussion on family planning with 
the youth. The meeting had been well 

| prepared by the club leader — other black 

| youth leaders had been invited to attend, 
some black youths had been gathered, 

| and everything was being filmed on Video- 

| tape. In spite of all this the meeting was 

| small — approximately one youth per 
youth leader, and another white woman 
from the Family Planning Association, 
who we think came in a supportive role 
since she said barely two words through 
the whole evening. 

By the time we arrived the comics had 
been handed out and people were leafing 
through it. Mrs. Curtis, a well-meaning 
enough looking lady, began to run down 

| the advantages of birth control. The youth 
| listened passively for a while and then, 
| someone shouted: ‘We knew about birth 
| control before you came to steal our mb- 
ber to make Durex’. 
The meeting immediately came to life. 
Now, here was some talk. Mrs. Curtis be- 
gan to look at bit flustered and asked in- 
} nocently: ‘But what has that to do with 
me or this comic?’ 
| From then, the issue of birth control 
got a bit lost as questions turned to: why 
the CRC was interested in family planning 
anyway; what did they mean by unwanted 
children, unwanted by whom — the mo- 
thers or the State — and so on. Mrs. 
Curtis attempted to answer a few, but 
soon began to flounder. This was not 
what she had come to discuss. She began 
to look very dissatisfied and impatient, 
and finally burst out; ‘The comic isn’t 
only for black people. I saw a young boy 
_at Eton read it from cover to cover en- 
thralled. It has nothing to do with race or 
class. And anyway, when I look at black 
people I don’t see their colour’. 


‘You don’t see their colour? What you see 
then?’ 


‘Well, I see their colour, but it’s not the 


first thing I notice’. The remark was fatal. 
The audience had, by now become quite 
hostile and were clearly having fun at her 
expense. Soon copies of the comic were 
seen strewn all over the floor. Some of 
the youth had started to leave. Others 
were engaged in their own conversations. 
The youth-leaders now started to voice 
their own grievances with the CRC. Mrs. 
Curtis presented after all a not-to-be- 
missed target. Some complained that the 
comic was a disgrace because black peo- 
ple had not been involved in its produc- 
tion. Further, that the character in the 
comic reinforced the racist myths about 
black men and women. Mrs. Curtis 
fought to convince them that the latter 


wasn’t true, and added that she had taken | 


the opinion of a number of black social 
workers. Un-convinced, a youth leader 
asked aggressively, ‘Haven’t you read ‘Black 
Skins White Masks’? She looked very con- 
fused. J’m not racist. I only want to help’. 
‘Well, you can stop printing this bull-shit 
for a start’. She went on, that if he didn’t 
like the comic she would be happy to 
have him work with her on another one’ 
‘We want black people like you to work 
with us’. 

That didn’t help either. Another black 
youth leader began to say that the CRC 
was squandering money on useless and 
racist projects, and should instead be 
giving it to those black people who were 
in a position to put it to better use. His 
suggestion went un-heeded, and much of 
the rest of the meeting centered around 
the CRC itself in relation to blacks in 
Britain. Mrs. Curtis ended up by saying 
that the meeting was degenerating into an 
attack on her boss, and she couldn’t (or 
wouldn’t) participate. That was that. 

Essentially, the meeting succeeded in 
challenging the nature and function of 
the CRC. It was clearly a matter in which 
Mrs Curtis was not well-rehearsed. As she 
said repeatedly, she had come to talk a- 
bout family planning... 

Later, on reading the comic it quickly be- 
came apparent that it was not a revolut- 
ionary development in sex education, but 
simply propaganda for the concept of 
birth control. During the meeting we had 
discovered the comic was being consider- 
ed for circulation in South Africa. Mrs. 
Curtis reassured us that she would soon 
put a stop to that. The possibility that 
the propaganda in the comic would be 
used in South Africa for the same reasons 
as it would be used in Britain, had not 
crossed her mind. Here in Britain, she said, 
it was being offered as a service, whereas 
in South Africa it would be forced upon 
blacks. If this is so, Mrs. Curtis, could it - 
not be because blacks in Britain have more 
power against the State than blacks do at 
the moment in South Africa? 
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The Cricklewood 12 and the charges. 


Lloyd Ewan — Affray 

Carl Watson — Affray & possession of 
offensive weapon 

Keith Logan — Affray & possession of 
offensive weapon. 

Dennis Borell — Affray & incitement to 
assault police © 

Roy Dockery — Affray & wounding with 
intent to cause grevious 
bodily harm. 

Peter Barnell — Affray & possession of 
offensive weapon. 


Joseph Smart — Affray, assault on police, 
possession of offensive 
weapon. 

Neil Thomas — Affray, possession of of- 
fensive weapon. 

Anthony Lovindeer— Affray, possession 
of offensive weapon. 

Roger Streadwick — Affray & possession 
ot offensive weapon 

Oliver Francis — Affray & assault on pol- — 
ice. 

Earl Scott — Affray, assault on police. 


The trial of the Cricklewood 12 began at 
the Old Bailey on Monday, 2nd June. The 
defendants, all West Indian youths be- 
tween the ages of 19—25, are charged 
with affray, assault on police and possess- 
ion of offensive weapons. 

The incident from which the charges 
spring took place at the Carib Club on 
12th, October 1974. In the early hours 
of that morning, the disco at the club was 
in full swing when policemen entered 
and arrested a young man, whom they . 
claimed had stolen a car. All hell broke 
loose and a running battle insued be- 
tween black youths and the police. Some 
42 youths were detained that morning, 
some of whom were charged. : 

Today, the last chapter is being played 
out at the Old Bailey. Parents, wives, 
brothers and sisters, close relatives and 
friends of the defendants, share the ex- 
perience with the defendants from the 
public gallery. A cast of black barristers 
are subjecting police testimony to a merci- 
less cross-examination. After a full week 
only three police witnesses have gone 
through their evidence. 


On the first day of the trial, the defend- 
ants refused to eat the prison diet. The 
prison staff retaliated by giving them no 
food at all on the second day. The defend- 
ents were also crammed together in a 
small cell. Protests in open court soon re- 
ctified that situation. 

In a trial that is forecast to last a leng- 
thy six week period, it is imperative that: 
members of the black community be vigi- 
lant by attending the hearing throughout. 
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On 29th April, 21 Iranian students (with 
hoods on, to conceal their identitites 
from SAVAK, the Iranian secret police) 
walked into the Iranian Embassy in Lon- 
don and announced a peaceful sit- in as 
part of a world-wide campaign protesting 
the murder of nine political prisoners in 
Iran. Within half-an-hour the police ar- 
rested them and held them for 2 days be- 
fore charging them with conspiracy to 
trespass. Bail was refused. Some of their 
residences were raided and literature 
seized. 


British Troops in 
Guyana 


In a press release from Guyana, Eusi 
Kuyana, head of the revolutionary organ- 
isation ASCRIA, writes: 

ASCRIA draws attention to the fact 
that fresh military units are coming from 
Britain to Guyana to train members of 
the Guyana Defense Force. We are being 
trained by an imperialist army, which is 
even now carrying out terror in Ireland. 

It is totally disgraceful that while the 
Government takes up stands in favour of 
African Liberation and socialism, its sen- 
sitive personnel afe training in Brazil, the 
United States of America and Britain. 
Guyana must break with NATO in word 
and deed. 

At the same time, the status of black 
people in the United Kingdom is now 
even worse than that of third class citizens. 
Even from the Bench; strong prejudice 
against black people is heard. It is now 
pretended that England was without 
crime before the non-white population 
began to grow. The British police are 
particularly vicious against non-white 
youth. 

The British authorities and people _ 
should not forget the sacrifices of their 
people and of West Indians, Asians and 
Africans against Hitler fascism. There 
seems to be a mistaken idea that we bled 
on those foreign battlefields, when we 
were not threatened, to keep Britain 
white, and to have a kind of Kiplingesque 
world in which only whites would process 
our raw materials. 
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On May 8th, after a 9-day hunger 
strike in Brixton Prison, and a hunger 
strike by other Iranian students outside 
the United Nations Office in London, they 
were released on bail of £250 each. They 
were not to go within half a mile of the 
Iranian Embassy, their passports were 
withheld, and they had to report daily to 
the police, so they could not return to 
their studies in other parts of Britain and 
Europe. On May 29th, the trial was ad- 
journed till July 16th. Bail was raised to 
£500, but their passports were returned. 
This was partly the result of pickets and 
protests by students, squatters, trade un- 
ionists and others, who are aware that 
this new-fangled ‘Conspiracy to trespass’ 
is being prepared to charge with criminal 
offences anyone who tries to squat a 
home, occupy a factory, or hold a sit-in 
in schools, universities and places of work. 


But, besides, the case illustrates the 
disgraceful complicity between the Bri- 
tish Government and the Iranian dictator- 
ship. Tory and Labour Governments have 
been courting the Shah for financial sup- 
port for Britain’s tottering economy. And 
they have paid a shameful price for the 
£500,000,000 loan they received. SAVAK 
operates in Britain without check. British 
and Iranian troops and personnel are in- 
volved in combined operations of murder 
and torture of entire village population in 
Oman and the Arabian Gulf, where the 
people have been organising against the 
regimes of the Sheikhs of Bahrain and 
Abu Dhabi, and conducting armed strug- 
gle (PFLO) against the Sultan of Oman. 
The British Government also sells vast 
quantities of arms to the Iranian military 
dictatorship which are used to suppress 
the people of Iran. 

SAV AK’s activities have made Iran one 
of the most notorious countries in the 
world for political detention, torture and 
murder. In the last four years, over 300 
people have been murdered in SAVAK 
jails. Last September, a strike in a mosaic 
factory was brutally suppressed by killing 
14 workers. A month later, a strike in the 
Land Rover plant was ended when work- 
ers’ representatives were arrested by 
SAVAK and murdered. In 1973, univer- 
sity students were shot down while dem- 
onstrating for better living conditions in 
halls of residence. All political opposition 
is banned, as are trade unions, a free press, 
and independent student organisations. 
“Every small protest in Iran is answered by 
a bullet,’ said one Iranian student. 

Early in 1975, the Shah declared a one- 
party system. Nine political prisoners, 
who were well-known, had been in pri- 
son since 1968, and were being pressured 
by torture to appear on television and 
declare support for this new ‘party’. Their 
murder under torture (the authorities 
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have refused to hand over the bodies to 
relatives) was explained as ‘killed while 
trying to escape from the prison bus’. In 
spite of the repression, the murder of the 
nine led to protests all over the world. In 
SAVAK’s Qasr prison itself, 5,000 politi- 
cal prisoners went on hunger strike. Maj- 
or Universities and colleges were shut to 
prevent student demonstrations. 
According to Amnesty, and Gulf Com- 
mittee reports, as well as other in news- 
papers, 45,000 political prisoners are held 
in SAVAK jails. And says Newsweek 
(14th October 1974): ‘Between 30,000 to 
60,000 people work for SAVAK full time 
but they are only the skeleton of a much 
larger creature. According to some diplo- 
mats in Iran, no fewer than 3 million 
Iranians — one out of every eight adult 
citizens — are occasional SAVAK inform- 
ers.’ Only recently the Shah has employ- 


ed the C.I.A. (at a vast cost) to develop 


and modernise Iran’s internal intelligence 
service. 

Many of the informers do not do so 
voluntarily, that is very clear. Even when 
they are outside the country, pressure is 
brought to bear, as Iranian students who 
talked to Race Today explain: ‘Last 
year the First Secretary of the Iranian 
Embassy tried to recruit an Iranian-born 
girl. She had married a British subject. 

But the First Secretary tried to recruit 

her as an agent. They forced her to co- 
operate with SA VAK or her parents would 
be in danger. She informed the Sunday 
Times and illustrated her story with photo 
graphs. They put a report. This shows how 
how they operate in this country, and it 

is not an isolated case. Also, at Bradford 
University, one post graduate chemistry 
student who was politically active went 
back to Iran for his holidays and he was 
arrested by SAVAK and put in jail. He 
was not allowed back to carry on his 
studies and according to news from Iran 
his leg has been broken and nobody knows 
what has happened to him since — no | 
charge, no trial, no nothing........ Two 
M.P’s raised this question in the House of 
Commons. The Home Secretary and For- 
eign Secretary said that ‘they are allowed 
to do this as far as they don’t interfere 
with our affairs.’ It shows how they can 
freely do whatever they want. Also, the 
police aided SAVAK in identifying the 

21 students, and if, after this case, they 
get deported, they will be killed in Iran. 

One of the demands of our Confedera- 
tion of Iranian Students is to stop this a 
activity of SAVAK and also collaboration 
between the Iranian regime and the Bri- 
tish Government’. 

For notice of activities contact: The 
Committee for the Defence of the Iranian | 
21 c/o 58 Old Brompton Road, London 
SW7. Phone: 589-2159. | 


Crack units of the Malaysian armed forces on display in Kuala Lumpur. Britain has 130 troops in the peninsular, 80 of them engaged in ‘training’. 


S.A.S IN MALAYSIA 


In the past two months, at least thirteen 
members of the Malaysian security forces 
have been killed and another thirty woun- 
ded in clashes with guerillas. Recent incid- 
ents have included ambushes, booby traps, 
the simultaneous burning of eight police 
posts on May Day, and rocket attacks on 
civil and military targets in Kuala Lumpur 
and Penang. While the country is not about 


| to burst into the flames of a war of Indo 


Chinese proportions, recent events in the 
area have given the guerillas greatly incre- 
ased confidence. And the scale of British 
investment in the area raises serious ques- 
tions about the extent of British army in- 
volvement in counter-insurgency operat- 
ions, 

The guerillas in Malaysia have a long 
and chequered history. Originally united 
under the banner of the Malaysian Comm- 
unist Party, they have in the past been 
based mainly in the minority Chinese Com- 
munity. After their defeat at the hands of 
British and Malayan forces at the end of 
the Emergency in 1960, about 500 of them 
retreated into hiding in jungle sanctuaries 
on the Thai border. Here, under the leader- 
ship of Chin Peng, who has been at the 
helm since the early days of fighting the 
Japanese, they have remained. During that 
time they have built strong links with the 
Thai guerillas and launched the occasional 
foray into the Malaysian peninsular. 

They have also built a Malay section to 
their military organisation, breaking down 
the old belief that they were simply an ex- 
tension of Chinese foreign policy. They 
now have three ‘regiments’ on active ser- 
vice against the Malaysian security forces. 


The Eight and Twelfth are active on the 
West Coast and the centre, and are predo- 
minantly Chinese; the Tenth is predomin- 
antly Malay and works on the East Coast, 

At the end of last year a serious split 
occured within the guerilla movement with 
a breakaway group leaving to form the Mal- 
aysian Communist Party (Marxist Leninist) 
with a military wing called the Malaysian 
Peoples’ Liberation Army. It is the MPLA, 
according to Malaysian government sources, 
who has been making the running in the 
past two or three months. Armed with an 
eclectic selection of weaponry including 
American material from Indo China — an 
M 16 can now be picked up in Thailand 
for less than £10 — their tactics are to am- 
bush an isolated police or arny post and 
fade back into the jungle before help can 
be summoned. ; 

Malaysia is British capital’s most profit- 
able investment in the non-white Common- 
wealth. In 1973, British firms earned a net 
profit in excess of fifty million pounds 
from their holdings in the country. Rubber, 
palm oil, tin, bauxite, rubber, timber and 
fruit are the mainstays of the economy and 
offshore oil is becoming increasingly im- 
portant with 700,000 barrels a day expect- 
ed by 1980. Foreigners own 60% of the 
national economy and in the crucial area 
of rubber production, the figure goes up to 
78% with large British firms like Thomas 
Barlow and Harrison and Crossfield holding 
the lion’s share. 

British military involvement in the 
area has been cut considerably since 
Independence and the end of the Emerg- 
ency. There are still obligations under the 


Five Power Defence Agreement which 
commit Britain, Australia, New Zealand 
and Singapore to hold consultations in the 
the event of an attack by an external 
aggressor. The Agreement specifically ex- 
cludes British involvement in the case of 
internal upheavals like the tragic commu- 
nal rioting of 1969. 

Particularly important in the past has 
been the role of the Special Air Service 
Regiment, the British Army’s crack under, 
cover unit. The SAS fought in Malaysia 
throughout the Emergency, perfecting a 
technique of parachuting direct into im- 
penetrable jungle and living behind ene- 
my lines for months at a time. The SAS 
were also involved in the confrontation 
with Indonesia and have since maintained 
training links with the jungle warfare 
school in Johore. 

SAS activities have always been closely 
concealed. When guerilla operations start- 
ed up again in 1969 following the moral 
boosting effect of the Tet offensive, two 
hundred SAS men were airlifted into Mal- 
aysia to take part in combined exercises. 
Challenged about this at the time Colonel 
Slim, their then commanding officer, de- 
nied that the men were taking part in 
counter insurgency work on the Malaysia/ 
Thai border. A Ministry of Defence spoke- 
sman added that the men were involved in 
tests to ascertain whether they would be 
in fighting condition after a long air trip. 
He went on to note that, having got the 
men there, the Ministry thought it would 
be a “‘good idea’’ to give them some jungle 
training. 

With guerilla activity on the increase 
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again, the role of the SAS is once again in 
question. One British ex-soldier, who 
refuses to be named for fear both of the 
Official Secrets Act and his own safety, 
told me recently that just before he was 
demobbed at the end of last year, he was 
offered an opportunity to apply to join 
the SAS and ‘fight the terrorists on the 
Malaysia-Thai border.’ He had declined 
preferring to make his way on Civvy 
Street rather than face the rigours of life 
in the SAS. 

Whether the SAS is active in the area 
is not clarified by a recent statement 
from William Rogers, the Minister of 
State for Defence. In reply to a quest- 
ion in the House from Chris Price, the 


Minister stated that there are ‘about 


130 members of the British forces 
and ancilliary personnel in Malaysia at 
the moment, of whom some 80 are on 
training courses.’ Following up with a 
question, Price asked for an ‘absolute 
guarantee that no members of the Spe- 
cial Air Service Regiment are engaged in 
activities in either Thailand or Malaysia.” 
Curiously, the Minister neither 


confirmed nor denied it. Instead he said, 


‘I share my honourable friend’s very pro- 
per concern that we shall not get involved 
in operations of this kind which are the 


responsibility of the Malaysian authorities. 


I think that you will find that those we 
have in Malaysia at the moment are 
comparable to the sort of training teams 
we have elsewhere in the world.’ 

Now this is a very equivocal 
answer to a request for an “‘absolute 
guarantee’ that no SAS men are involvy- 
ed. Neither would a Ministry of Def- 
ence spokesman go any further in clari- 
fying it when asked later. Not only does 
Mr. Rogers not say whether the SAS are 
there or not, but he also obscures the 
nature of the possible involvement by 
the use of the words ‘“‘training courses’’. 
SAS men in the Gulf states who are not 
on “unattached contracts’ are supposed 
to be involved in training, and it is only 
the occasional death of a man like 
Captain Simon Garthwaite, killed in a 
guerilla ambush in Dhofar last year, 
which indicates just what an active role 
“training” can involve. 

Certainly the British government still 
plays a role in the defence of Malaysia. 


f British officers are engaged in training 


members of the 47,000 armed forces and 
15,000 police, particularly the efficient 
special branch, set up by the British dur- 
ing the Emergency and recently expanded 
to deal with the new guerilla activity. 
Teams of Malaysian soldiers and Special 
Branch officers have recently been obser- 
ving British army activities in Belfast 
according to Mr. Haniff, the Inspector 
General of Police who was in Britain 

last week to lecture at the Royal Defence 
College. 

And writing in a recent issue of the 
limited circulation SAS magazine ‘‘Mars 
and Minerva’, Colonel John Waddy OBE, 
the Doctrine Development Officer at Old 
Sarum in Wiltshire, told of his exploits 
last year in Thailand when his hosts in the 
American special forces lost themselves 
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oyer Pathet Lao territory in a helicopter. 
It has always been government policy 
to deny that SAS are involved in any 
situation . Last year Merlyn Rees denied 
on the 21st March in the House that SAS 
were active in Ireland and Roy Mason 
repeated this denial on the 10th April. 
Yet an interview by Kevin Dowling with 
a named member of the Special Boats 
Section (the maritime arm of the SAS) 
active in Belfast appeared in the “Sunday 
Mirror’’ on the 24th March and at the 
same period both republican and loyalist 
groups were claiming that SAS were 
involved in undercover assasination squads. 
The regiment’s founder, Colonel David 
Stirling of GB 75 fame, best formulated 
the SAS low profile philosophy in a letter 
to “The Times” when he wrote in 1959 
to congratulate Lt. Colonel Deane 
Drummond and his force of two SAS 
squadrons on his performance in Muscat 
and Oman. ‘He was able to tip-toe into 
the area of trouble, clean it up in a mat- 
ter of weeks, and tip-toe out again without 
involving Britain in any of the communist 
inspired tantrums at UNO or in the world’s 
press. It is only now, with law and order 
restored, that we have the full story.” 
The Malaysian government is worried 


by the new guerilla outbreaks and 

Mr. Haniff claimed last week that the 
security forces had ‘eliminated’ 57 
guerillas in 1974. Speaking on the radio 
in Kuala Lumpur recently, Tan Sri 
Ghazali Shaffie, Minister of Home 
Affairs, assessed the importance of the 
domino theory in the wake of the col- 
lapse of Indo China. Noting that the 
theory did not work out in practice, he 
derided the communist terrorists for be- 
ing reduced to harassing development 
projects — a development of the strate- 


gic hamlets idea first introduced by 
Sir Robert Thompson — and restated 
the goverment’s wish for a peaceful 
neutral state living cooperatively with it 
its neighbours through ASEAN, the 
Association of South East Asian Nations. 
But Malcolm Caldwell at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, a close 
observer of events in Malaysia notes 
that the guerillas now have far more 
popular support than the government 
likes to admit. In the rural areas, where 
both Chinese and Malay workers on 
largely British-owned plantations earn 
poverty level wages, guerillas are able to 
move relatively freedly. And in new 
areas of operation they have been able 
to build up a political infrastructure re- 
markably fast, aided by Saara Revolusi 
the clandestine radio station. They are 
also building support in the towns and 
cities where hundreds of students and 
trades unionists were arrested last Dec- 
ember after demonstrations against rur- 
al poverty and government corruption. 
Recent events in South East Asia | 
have changed the balance of power in the 
area significantly and the British interest 
in the area is extremely valuable. It is 
early yet to assess the significance of 
the new guerilla thrusts and no one is 
suggesting that the Malaysian armed 
forces will be unable to deal with it. 
Nor is there any suggestion that Britain 
is about to get embroiled in another 
colonial war. But American involvement 
in Vietnam started with a handful of 
‘advisers’ and a lot of government secrecy 
and we all know where that ended up. 


David Clark. 


Robert MacNamara, (centre) chairman of the World Bank, signs contracts for a loan of 
$36m with Datuk Hussein Onn, Malaysian Deputy Prime Minister and Minister o f Finance. 
The World Bank loan is to finance the Keratong Land Settlement Project. The Malaysian 
government uses land settlement projects as ‘strategic hamlets’ to remove peasants from 
guerilla political influence in a strategy first master minded by British adviser Sir Robert 
Thompson. MacNamara of course was the main architect of American military strategy in 
Vietnam, a strategy which also included ‘land settlement schemes’. 


BLACK PANTHERS 


Last January, Tel-Aviv experienced violent riots: 10,000 people took to the streets and demonstrated against the 
rising cost of the Istaeli government. Among the demonstrators there were members of the Black Panthers who 
engaged the police in heated confrontation and stoned the house of the extreme right Deputy of Likou. 

Who are these Black Panthers? Their movement was born in 1970 in a poverty-stricken neighbourhood populated 
mainly by Moroccan Jews. Since then, the Black Panthers have revolted against the wretched conditions in which 
more than half a million Israelis, for the most part Oriental Jews, are forced to live. They fight against the discrim- 
ination and segregation of which they are victims; against the fact that the recent Russian immigrants receive, for 
example, good appartments whilst the Oriental families have lived for 25 years in shanty-towns. 

‘The police have played their part in creating our organisation’, say the Panthers, ‘by arresting people who simply 
wanted to demonstrate. From that point on it was the government who fought us. On the radio, on the television. 
They treated us as leftists, as delinquents — which many of us in effect were at the beginning — but we have be- 
come politicised. Why does the Establishment show this fear? Because official Israeli circles are afraid that Israel 
will be invaded by Orientals; become integrated in the Middle-East. Dayan has often warned against the dangers 


of ‘Easternisation’.’ 


This discrimination has resulted in the fact that the Orientals, who represent more than 60% of the Israeli 
population, do not ‘provide’ more than 5% of the top civil servants, less than 30% of the doctors, journalists and 
teachers. There is as well, a wage differential between Easterners, and Westerners, ‘We fear only the war.’ replied 
the Black Panthers, when they were asked about the Palestinian problem. ‘We need a long period away from guns. 
Only a war against an external enemy can prevent us from winning the battle for justice within the State’. 


. There are two determining factors 
when one approaches the reality of the 
"Israeli State: the problem of Zionism and 
the Palestinian question. What is your pos- 
ition as regards these two problems? 

As far as the Palestinians are concern- 
ed I don’t want to fall into the trap of 
‘provocation’. For this is a very dangerous 
question. In the Jewish world there are 
several answers. Some say: Zionism is Is- 
rael. We live there, it’s a fact, that’s that.’ 
But according to us Israel poses a prob- 
lem to the extent that oppression exists 
and it is not a democratic State. Israel is a 
police state, a state where there is no civil. 
power, where the minority culture which 
the Oriental Jews represent is oppressed. 
The political power is now monopolised 
by about a hundred families in Jerusalem 
who perpetuate their domination through 
inter-marriage. .. Apart from this we say 
two things: that on the one hand the maj- 
ority of the population of this country is 
composed of oppressed Oriental Jews but 
that there exist on the other hand other 
oppressed groups. 

For example? 

I am thinking of a certain number of 
personalities and individuals in the West- 
ern community. There are also large 
groups of Oriental Jews who are integrat- 
ed in the Western community. But the 
fundamental problem of the Oriental Jews 
is that they are cut off from their past, 
that they are undergoing an oppression 
which is cultural, political and economic, 
and that they are considered only as ‘can- 
non-fodder’. 

You speak of ‘cannon-fodder’: do the 
militants of the Black Panthers do their 
military service? 

The ‘Machine’ calls us all in time of 
war. But the Oriental Jews aren’t happy 
about joining the army. Why should they 
want to ‘serve’ this country when they 
have no rights in it? Many Oriental Jews 
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desert. Sometimes when the military pol- 
ice come to find them there are scuffles 
and sometimes even gun fights. However, 
in the Israeli army those who have a fami- 
ly to keep receive a salary and are sent to 
places which aren’t dangerous. Deserters 
are sent to prison, for one year, often two. 

And the militants of the extreme left? 

The Israeli extreme left is composed of 
95% Western Jews: which enables them to 
have certain ‘organisations’ to avoid mili- 
tary service. They can escape it thanks to 
their contact with key-people in the ad- 
ministration. We, on the contrary, have no 
way of ‘extricating’ ourselves. I belong, 
for example, to a family of nine children. 
The military police came to arrest me and 
I have done two years in prison. Oriental 
Jews go to the worst prisons, unless they 
are sent onto the kibbutzim to do the 
dirty work. It’s perhaps ‘also’ because of 
that that the kibbutzim always seem nice: 
the dirty jobs are never seen. 

What do you represent and how are 
you organised? 

Israel is not only not a democratic State, 
but also a small country where propaganda 
is very strong. In this country, the Orien- 
tal community which ‘furnishes’ 60% of 
the population is not at all represented 
anywhere: the political parties are in ef- 
fect completely composed of politicians 
and intellectuals from the Western com- 
munity. 

The Oriental community has no real 
representative. The Black Panthers is not 
a movement of intellectuals. We consider 
that we represent a section of the people. 
Now the system is so un-democratic that 
if one judges by our ‘presence’ in the 
Knesset (the Israeli Parliament) our exis- 
tence is only 2%. Inversely, one finds 
there are parties of 900 members who 
have 30 deputies between them. We have 
well over 900 people. However, we have 
been ‘royally’ granted only 3 deputies. In 


because their interests are diverted by 


’ limits of its own personal interests. Our 


there are important minorities who are 
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Israel, all the political groups have theore- 
tically got the same rights: they can speak 
on the radio and appear on television. In 
fact things don’t work out like that be- 
cause the majority depend almost com- 
pletely on ‘the Establishment’ which sub- 
sidises them. Also, the majority of these 
little groups are too weak to have repres- 
entatives in Parliament. You must under- 
stand that the communities have no aut- 
onomous political life. On the one hand 


‘the Establishment’; on the other hand be- 
cause not one of them has ever been 
capable of seeing beyond the narrow 


idea is, therefore, to break this barrier 
and unify these communities. For ex- 
ample, at the heart of the ‘Labour Party’ 


not in agreement with its direction. We 
wish to bring them out; some of them 
have already joined us. 

What is your position on the use of 
violence? 

We are not for violence in general. But 
we use it when the ‘Establishment’ uses it 
against us. 

Our aim is to organise the community 
of Oriental Jews, to create an autonomous 
political organisation. For the moment our 
our major preoccupation is to raise peo- 
ple’s consciousnesses, We have therefore 
created groups in all the communities to 
open their eyes. We wish as from now to 
give a political context to the spontane- 
ous violence of the streets. 

Our movement is legal and recognised. 
We work in the unions, for example in the 
Histadrout. In the short term we seek to 
unify the political groups which are near 
to us: today it is a question of respond- 
ing to the needs of the people. Our dir- 
ection is shown by our struggle around 
the problems of education, our support 
for the squatters’ movement. But we 
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must today abandon spontaneity and 
reach ideological clarity. If our struggle 
is also a class struggle, it is firstly a com- 
munity problem, that of Oriental Jews. 

When you contrast the community of 
Oriental Jews with that of Occidental 
Jews, are you not afraid of falling into a 
racist classification? 

Our struggle is profoundly anti-racist 
because we-struggle against the ‘Establish- 
ment’. But perhaps our organisation does 
contain racist elements. And we are con- 
scious of the danger that represents. We 
must educate them so that they don’t get 
into that rut. 

If you recognise that the Establish- 
ment is racist, don’t you think that it 
maintains itself by playing upon the con- 
tradictions between the two communities? 

That is evident. If things develop along 
that direction, we will be going towards 
an explosion, that is to say, towards the 
end of the present State. But we are not 
prophets. If that explosion happens one 
Monday, that can signify the end of the 
political structures as they are now. If it 
occurs two days later that can just as 
well end in the death of Israel. Especially 
if ‘exterior’ factors intervene. We work 


__ knowing that explosion will come and 


therefore seek daily to channel these 
frustrations. : 

Thus, we struggle in the factories or at 
the heart of the trade committees. But 
this political work is very difficult be- 
cause we find ourselves being sacked 


_ very quickly. And then it is impossible 


afterwards to find more work. 
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Do you consider that the Arabs in the 
occupied territories are oppressed people? 

It is not the same thing, not the same 
oppression. But we have no official pos- 
ition on that. 

According to you, what major element 
will enable the present structure of Is- 
rael to be changed? 

Logically, it is the element which has 
no political expression, namely the 
60% of Oriental Jews. But I repeat that 
we undertake responsibility for the strug- 
gle of all the oppressed. 

Do you think that the masses of oppr- 
essed Arabs are waging the same struggle 
as you? 

In Israel, people consider that two cat- 
egories of Arabs exist: those inside the 
country and those abroad. With the latter 
we have no contact. But we wish to work 
with the oppressed Arabs in Israel. There 
are even some Arabs among the Panthers. 

What relations do you have with the 
extreme left? 

We consider that the Israeli leftists 
have no contact with the masses: they are 
armchair leftists, dogmatists and intellec- 
tuals who are not answering the questions 
posed by the people. In this way they 
have rather a tendency to reinforce the 
right. Without speaking of their extreme 
sectarianism. ... 

What do you think of the military op- 
erations of the PLO? 

They reinforce not only the right but 
the idea that Jews have in general. Namely 
that all Jews are equal. . .That is all the 
more important because we are in a coun- 


Israeli police subduing Arab youths during riots in East Jerusalem 


try where the emotional structures are 
very strong and where group reflexes play 
an important part when the people feel 
themselves attacked. 

Do you think that Yasser Arafat’s 
speech to the UN contained anything new? 

The Israeli press has only: published 
very small phrases isolated from their 
context. I was only able to see it in full 
abroad. I think that this speech is a bit of 
a dream and that in politics you must be 
realistic. It is a dream which sets out 
what Arafat would like to achieve: an 
atheist democratic state. Is that a simple 
tactical position?I don’t know. But this 
conflict is so complex that it is necessary 
to know exactly what each person is think- 
ing. At the most, I deny Arafat the right 
to dream about such a serious problem. 
If it is not a dream, then I am against it. 
Against the programme of democratic 
Palestine. Israel is a fact, a reality. We - 
must not go backwards but work starting 
from what exists. The Palestinians realise 
today that their ancient countersign is 
no longer valid. Also, they have taken up 
a new tactical position. But this new pos- 
ition is not understood, and above all, 
they are reinforcing the chauvinistic posi- 
tion of the Zionists. Thus, even if Arafat 
has said to the UN that he wants to con- 
struct a democratic Palestine with the 
Jews who want it, and especially with us, 
Oriental Jews, he expresses the opposite 
in deeds, since he kills them: at Maalot, at 
Kyriat Schmone it is the Oriental Jews 
who have been killed. 
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Interview with the New Beginning Movement. 


In the April ‘75 issue of Race Today, we reported the general strike movement in Trinidad and Tobago. 
Following the introduction of troops and the police in strike-breaking activities, the workers returned to 
work without having secured the demands for which they struck. Below, we publish an interview, taken 
during the strike, with a member of the revolutionary socialist organisation - the New Beginning Movement 


(Trinidad & Tobago). 


We understand that many working 
class struggles have been taking place re- 
cently in Trinidad. Could you sum up 
these recent struggles for our readership? 

Since the mass rebellion of 1970, the 
oppressed classes led by the working class 
in Trinidad and Tobago, have been waging 
open struggles against the local capitalists, 
the imperialists, and the State-which we in 
NBM (New Beginning Movement) call a 
dependent capitalist state. The struggles 
have taken different forms. In some cases, 
workers in a particular factory or indus- 
try would stage a mass ‘sick-out’. In other 
cases, the workers would stage a ‘go-slow’ 
or ‘work-to-rule’ etc. Almost every indus- 
try, factory, plantation, high school, pub- 


lic utility, state institution, etc., has been 
hit by mass workers’ struggles. The highest 
forms of struggle reached so far have been 
armed struggle, waged by the unemployed, 
and mass political strikes waged by the » 
employed workers particularly in the oil 
and sugar industries. The important thing 
about most of those struggles is that they 
are not simply for more wages and better 
conditions of work, but for greater con- 
trol over production and the lives of 
workers. 

Could you tell us some more about 
the armed struggle of the unemployeds? 

There is a lot to be said about the un- 
employed that cannot be said in such a 
short interview. Suffice it to say that, be- 
tween World War 1 and 1970, the unem- 
ployed, by social experience, activities, 
struggles with the police, self-organization 
and a culture of resistance they created 

out of the necessities of their situation, 
were fully prepared for revolutionary strug- 
gle at the dawn of the seventies. 

The 1970 mass rebellion in Trinidad 
and Tobago was initiated and led by the 
unemployed youth and students and their 
vanguard, the National Joint Action Com- 
mittee, which was led mainly by university 
students. Unlike Chile in 1973, the 1970 
mass movement was not crushed. It is per- 
haps better to say that the movement re- 
treated. The unemployed I am talking a- 
bout here, is the Black and East Indian 
urban unemployed. The mass of East In- 
dian youth is located in the rural areas 
and was still somewhat tied to the traditi- 
oe East Indian family system and the 
and. : 


THE REVOLT IN 


TRINIDAD 


After 1970, the unemployed and young 
employed workers who were in the unem- 
ployed movement in 1970, organised 
completely on their own an armed move- 
ment called the National United Freedom 
Fighters (NUFF). NUFF seemed to have 
consisted of an urban section in the towns 
and cities linked to the well-known guer- 
illa ‘foci’ in the mountains. They not only 
had the support of the mass of unemploy- 
ed, but also gained support from a large 
section of employed workers, students 
and farmers and peasants. They attacked 
police stations and seized arms, bombed 
certain imperialist operations, and so on. 
They confronted the armed forces of the 
State in many short battles. By 1974 the 
leaders of the movement were either kil- 
led or in prison. In all, about a dozen 
members of NUFF were killed, some in 
armed combat and others murdered in 
cold blood by the police. Consequently, 
the movement lost its leadership, and be- 
ing a young movement lacking theoretical 
clarity and not yet seasoned in practice, 
the membership was demoralized. Here 
again, we can say that the movement re- 
treated. 

Would you say that NUFF is nowa 
dead movement? 

~ | can’t say. In the sense of its dramatic 

activities between 1971 and 1973, we can 
say that it is not active. However, the con- 
ditions that gave rise to NUFF still exist, 


and most of its members are still around. 
So that even if it does not seem active to- 
day we would not be surprised if it emer- 
ges tomorrow or another armed movement 
emerges in the coming months. 

What about the recent struggles of the 
oil and sugar workers? 

Well, since 1970 the employed workers 
have been very militant. Most of the stri- 
kes have been mass political strikes for 
workers’ control of production and of the 
State. The local ruling class understands 
that very clearly, and its representatives 
have said publicly that the struggle of the 
working class is a struggle to decide who 
must manage production and who must 


rule the society. 


The highest stage that the workers’ 
struggle has reached so far is in the sugar 
and oil industries. The sugar workers 
have been waging a sustained struggle 
since 1970 against management, their un- 


workers to join the OWTU, forced the 
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ion leadership and the State. After formz. 
independence in 1962, the most militant, 
powerful and progressive trade union in 
the country has been the Oilfield Workers 
Trade Union (OWTU) led by George 
Weekes. It can be said that if there was 
any serious opposition to the local ruling 
class from 1962 to 1970, that opposition 
was George Weekes and the OWTU. An- 
other very militant and progressive union 
is the Transport and Industrial Workers 
Union (TIWU) led by Joe Young. But 
that union is small and not as strong as 
the OWTU. The immediate practical ob- 
jective of the sugar workers’ struggle since 
1965,but particularly since 1969, has 
been to break away from their traditional 
union and to join the more militant and 
progressive OWTU. But the sugar workers’ 
struggle was always repressed by the arm- 
ed forces of the State. However, the in- 
capacity of the State and the local ruling 
class to crush the mass movement, and the 
frustration of the attempts of the sugar 


workers to organize themselves indepen- 
dently. Their union was led by a political 
gangster called Bhadase Sagan Maharaj. 
He ruled the union as papa Duvalier ruled 
Haiti. 

In the struggles of 1972—‘73 the sugar 
workers (both factory and plantation 
workers) formed workers’ committees and 
began to co-ordinate these committees on 
an industry-wide basis. It was around this 
time that a former Marxist-oriented lawy- 
er, Basdeo Panday, took over the leader- 
ship of the sugar workers’ union and in at- 
tempting to radicalize the union he had to 
wage a Struggle against members of the 
old leadership. He gained mass support 
from the sugar workers and in the process 
weakened the committees by seeking to 
incorporate them into the union structure. 

What forms have the sugar workers’ 
struggle taken so far? 

The forms of workers’ struggles in the 
sugar industry as in other industries have 
been varied. There have been ‘go-slows’, 
‘work-to-rule’, ‘sick-outs’, etc. A ‘go-slow’ 
is when workers take, say, two or three 
hours to do a job that they usually do in 
one hour. When workers do their jobs ac- 


cording to the strict letter of the union 
contract, that action is called ‘work-to- 
rule’. Perhaps the most novel form of 
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struggle is the ‘sick-out’; that is, all work- 
ers in a factory stay away from their jobs 
and tell management that they are sick. It 
is in effect a strike carried out under the 
legal guise of sick leave. 

Of course, the highest form of strug- 
gle reached so far is the mass political 


_ strike. For example, workers in one de- 


partment of a factory would go on strike 
and march through the factory and the 
plantation calling on other workers to str- 
ike. Mass meetings and marches are us- 
ually held near to the particular factory 
and in the streets. During these strikes 
workers in the sugar industry have been 
sabotaging machinery and equipment 
and burning sugar-cane plantations. For 
example, since 1971. more than half of 
the sugar-cane crop has been lost by fire. 
For the last six weeks, there has been a 
general strike in the sugar industry and 
virtually the entire sugar-cane crop has 
teen destroyed. 

Another form of struggle is the ‘sit- 
down’ strike. Workers would report for 
work, but instead of doing their jobs 
they would sit down inside the factory 
and refuse to work. However, factory oc- 
cupations have not yet arisen as a con- 
cious form of struggle in general. In 
the struggle against the reactionary un- 
ion leadership, workers and farmers seiz- 
ed and occupied the union headquarters 


_ for days. But this form has not spread 


to the factory and indus trial sites. 

The sugar-cane farmers have also been 
waging a fierce struggle against their re- 
actionary union leadership and to join 
anewly formed popular farmers union 
under the leadership of Raffique Shah, 
one of the leaders of the army rebellion 
in 1970. Farmers have refused to cut their 
their own sugar-cane which they carry 
or sell to the sugar factories. Today,the 
sugar workers and farmers are waging a 
joint struggle. 

We have been reading about the strug- 
gles over the last two months and the 
formation of a United Labour Front. 
What struggles have this front been wag- 
ing? 

The United Labour Front (ULF) was 
formed around February this year. It is 
made up of the most progressive trade un- 
ions in the country — OWTU and TIWU 
which I mentioned before, and the sugar 
workers’ union led by Panday and the new 
sugar farmers’ union led by Shah. The to- 
tal membership of the ULF is just under 
50,000 and it is clearly a powerful politi- 
cal force in the country. One of the most 
important things about the ULF is, that 
for the first time since 1938, the East In- 
dian surgar workers and farmers and 
black workers have come together in a 
working class alliance under a joint leader- 
ship — the ULF. That is a development of 

- major importance in the working class 
struggle of the present period. 
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What are the demands of the ULF and 
how does the NBM see its relations to the 
ULF? 

The demands vary for each section or 
union in the ULF. The sugar workers’ 
union, having obtained 100% increase in 
wages, is demanding what it calls ‘worker 
capitalism’; that is, workers through the 


union must be given shares or part owner- 


ship of the sugar industry and eventually 
they must own the industry completely. 
The leader of the union, Basdeo Panday, 
admires the Yugoslavian model of ‘work- 
er capitalism’. They are also struggling 
against retrenchment of workers and so 
on. The sugar farmers’ union is demanding 
recognition as the union for sugar farmers, 
the repeal of a 1965 law that forces the 
Sugar farmers to accept a particular un- 
ion, and a higher price per ton for the 
farmer’s cane. The OWTU is demanding 
147% increase in wages as part of a new 
contract for oil workers. In general poli- 
tical terms, we can say that the ULF’s de- 
mands are for nationalization of Texaco 
Oil Co., the largest in the country, and 
other international corporations, the own- 
ownership of the sugar industry by sugar 
workers and farmers and ‘worker capital- 
ism’. We should not see the ULF asa | 
cohesive leadership. There are conflicting 
tendencies within the leadership. 

In the next issue of our newspaper, 
New Beginning, we intend to deal with 
the political implications of the ULF’s 
position. However, I can say that we view 
the ULF as the most progressive section 
of the trade union movement in Trinidad 
and Tobago. The forging of an alliance in 
struggle between the East Indian sugar 
workers and farmers, on the one hand, 
and the Black workers particularly in oil, 
on the other; the demand for nationali- 
sation of international corporations; and 
the posing of the question of workers 
participation as workers ownership of 
production considering the lack of a 
Marxist political tradition in the English- 
speaking Caribbean (except Guyana to a 
certain extent) and the politics of the 
post-independence period; the struggle 
for these demands is a progressive step. 

In fact, it is the highest stage that left re- 
formism can attain in content. To that 
extent we support the struggle of the ULF, 
and we have been working with the rank- 
and -file workers in the struggle against 

the State, the local ruling class, the im- 
perialist ruling class and the reactionary 
wing of the labour movement. 

But our support to the ULF is what 
we Call ‘critical support’. We do not be- 
lieve that at this stage of international 
capitalist development and of dependent 
capitalism in Trinidad and Tobago, 
‘worker capitalism’ — which is only an- 
other name for State Capitalism — is rev- 
olutionary and will lead to the establish- 
ment of workers’ power in all spheres of 


- workers’ power. But it is not so much a 


social life. We agree that nationalization 
and State Capitalism are necessary pre- 
conditions for the building of Socialism, 


stage as it is a necessary political act. Our 
view is, that once control of production 


and the State has been seized, the revolut- 
ionary vanguard must immediately set 
about to initiate and strengthen popular 
institutions of the working class and 
other oppressed classes as organs of pow- _ 
er that would not only begin to control 
social production, that would not only be. 
gin to manage the economy, but that | 
| 
) 


would begin to transform the factory, the 
industry, the community, the school, etc, 
and so begin to build new social relations 
on a new material basis. The length of 
this process of building the new socialist 
society, the transition from dependent : 
capitalism to socialism, will depend, of 
course, on the socialist revolution in the 
advanced capitalist societies. Once the 
ULF sees its end, its goal, as ‘workers cap- 
italism’, it can only wage and lead a strug- 
gle for State Capitalism which today, in 
an underdeveloped country, is at best left , 
reformism. 
Also, Basdeo Panday of the ULF, stat- — 

ed in an interview in the daily papers that — 
he sees the ULF as leading the working 

class to power, only by taking control of 
the Parliament (or Congress) through 
parliamentary elections. We of the NBM 
oppose this strategy. We say, that the 
working class and the other oppressed 
classes can only take state power (as the 
first concrete stage of taking social pow- 
er), by building our own popular revolu- 
tionary institutions that will unite the 
overwhelming majority of the oppressed 
classes in one movement, with the capac- 

ity and armed strength not only to take, 

but more so to maintain revolutionary 
power. Whether in the process of the a 
struggle we participate in bourgeois elec- 
tions or bourgeois parliaments at the vil- 
lage or national level is not a question of 
strategy, but a tactical question depending 
on the particular situation in the coun- 
try and on the stage of development of 
the revolutionary vanguard. z 

To sum up, I can say that we see the 

ULF as a popular, progressive, working 
class leadership that must be given ‘criti- 
cal support’, but it is not a revolutionary 
vanguard. That does not mean that the 
ULF cannot become through experience 
in struggle and through conflicts a revolu- 
tionary movement or that there is not a 
revolutionary faction within the ULF. 
Coming struggles will clarify the true 
tendency of the ULF. 
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RACE TODAY'S REPLY TO DENNIS BROOKS 


Asian workers, white organised labour 
and management are urged in their owr . 
‘economic self interest’, to unite in promot- 
ing equality of opportunity for Asian 
workers within the foundries of the West 
Midlands. This is the latest recipe to em- 
erge from within the Race Relations In- 
dustry. Published by the Runnymede 
Trust, introduced by G. A.H. Cadbury, 
chairman, Cadbury-Schweppes Ltd., 
Black Employment in the Black Country 
was written and researched by a 

Mr. Dennis Brooks. 

This 57 page pamphlet sets out in the 
author’s own words, ‘to show the existing 
job distrubution of black workers in Wal- 
sall [and]to explain why it isso’. The 
former he achieves, for that is simple 
enough. Who works where is but a catal- 
ogue of empirical data easily discovered by 
collating the replies to a file of question- 
aries distrubuted among workers and 
management. However, the task of explai- 
ning why it is so throws the ‘objective’ 
sociologist into the heart of the political 
arena where disguises are easily detected, 
where ‘objectivity’ and ‘impartiality’ are 
but cloaks to conceal anti-working class 
positions. 


The arena approached by Brooks is the 
foundry in the West Midlands where. 
Asian workers constitute the overwhelm- 
ing majority of semi skilled and unskilled 
labour. His theme is mediation, which 
leads him to view the struggle between 
capital and Asian labour as though it 
were a quarrel between friends, which 
with a little understanding could be 
patched up. He views the struggle be- 
tween sections of the working class itself 
in a same way. Conflict must be avoid- 
ed at all costs. ‘It would be unfortunate’, 
he warns, ‘if it took more Mansfield Hosi- 
erytype disputes to bring rea] awakening 
since they are best avoided and divisive’. 

Independant scholarship, which is 
Mr. Brooks’ disguise, is therefore a poli- 
tical position long identified by Race 
Today. ‘To persist in ‘the victim theory’ 
in the face of all this is not merely to dis- 
tort the social reality of the black popula- 
tion. It reveals the institutions of liberal- 
ism as prime agents of social control stan- 
ding on the necks of the emerging forces 
in the black community . In the recent 
strike of Asian workers in the textile in- 
dustry (Mansfield Hosiery), the local com- 
munity relations officer enjoined the raci- 


ist trade union leadership to mediate be- 
tween workers and management. Where 
before the Race Relations industry con- 
fined itself to mediating within communi- 
ties, today they are moving to find a new 
lease of life in the mediating machinery 
within industry and therefore present an 
image of management with a liberal face’. 
That was written in Race Today January, 
1974, Mr. Brooks. The fact of your inter- 
vention, under commission from the Wal- 
sall C.R.C., into the mediating machinery 
within industry, does not make us prop- 
hets but reveals how the state machinery 
has recomposed itself in the face of in- 
dependent activity from within the black 
working class, to incorporate liberal in- 
dependent’ scholarship within its ranks. 
Further, we do not believe that the 
‘independent’ scholar is the very last in 
the long line to be so incorporated. By 
parading over 57 pages, the Asian worker 
as unfortunate victims of racism and dis- 
crimination, your grasp of the total social 
reality is not unlike many who pose as 
militant anti racists, anti capitalists and 
anti imperialists. ‘Consequently, black 
workers will accept rotten working con- 
ditions without complaining, and their 
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‘target worker’ approach is obviously re- 
levant here. ..’ That statement is simply 
not true, in relation to foundry work in 
the West Midlands or anywhere in Britain 
for that matter, where Asian labour is em- 
ployed. In fact the opposite is true, as we 
shall demonstrate later, and it is in the 
independent self activity, generated from 
within the Asian working class, that we 
see the potential for attacking the divisions 
within the working class, a necessary pro- 
cess in uniting the class as a whole. 

The dynamism of conflict, skilfully 
and creatively developed, is the basis of 
our ideological position here in Race 


Today, and it is from this position that we - 


question almost every assumption that un- 
derlines the pamphlet, ‘Black Employ- 
ment in the Black Country’. 

Now the pamphlet, as we outlined 
earlier, is preoccupied with the distribu- 
tion of black labour within the industries 
of the black country. This leads Mr. Brooks 
right into the labour market where cap- 
ital and ‘free’ labour meet, the one to sell 
and the other to buy the commodity, . 
labour power. In describing this transac- 
tion, Mr. Brooks develops what he refers 
to as the ‘queue theory’ — the queue ex- 
tending from the Punjab to the West 
Midlands no doubt, where the workers 
form up in a passive and orderly way to 
sell their labour power. He tells us further 
that where you stand in the queue, turns 
on various criteria — sex, race, age, phy- 
sical and mental ability etc., and that 
blacks stand at the back or somewhere 
near the back. Brooks, the sociologist 
[what else can te be], then applies his 
‘queue theory’ to the particularity of the 
foundries in the West Midlands, produc- 
ing the simple equation — white workers, 
the ideal candidates, are not available so 
the employer scans the queue, selects the 
Asian peasant from the Punjab, and presto! 
the unskilled and semi-skilled sections of 
the work force in West Midlands found- 
ries are over populated with Asian work- 
ers. 

Not one word about competition and, 
as a consequence, not one word about 
conflict — competition between the buyers 
of labour power which the modern work- 
er so skillfully exploits, competition be- 
tween sellers, a situation equaliy exploit- 
ed by the capitalists, and finally competi- 
tion as represented by the conflict be- 
tween the buyer and the seller over the 
price of labour. In the first instance, com- 
petition between the buyers, the follow- 
ing example will suffice. In times of lab- 
our shortage the buyers must outbid each 
other in order to attract recruits in which 
case wages go up. In the second, the oppo- 

site is the case. Competition between 

_ sellers leads to the reverse — a depres- 
sion in the price of labour. Finally com- 
petition between buyer and seller, which 
| manifests itself as a haggling over the : 
Bee price of labour, depends largely on the sit- 
uation existing in the first two. 

This three sided arrangement, which 
is fundamental to the presence of Asians 
in the foundries of the West Midlands, 
finds no place in the author’s attempt to 
explain the distribution of blacks in the 
_ factories of the black country. The con- 
sequence of such an omission is obvious. 
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The formation of the Asian community, 


in that area, and the attendant conflicts 
between blacks and whites, between skil- 
led and unskilled, between male and fe- 
male workers are not grounded anywhere 
except in the author’s lame definition 
that ‘the origins of racialism are to be 
found in the whole colonial and imperial 
experience, but they tend to be self sus- 
taining [and that] primarily they [the 
origins] are assumptions about the charac- 
teristics of black people, which consist of 
a number of unfavourable stereotypes’. 

Let us look at the state of the labour 
market in the West Midlands during the 
period of immigration. Management des- 
cribes the situation as a shortage of lab- 
our, which is but a disguise for the absen- 
ce of competition between sellers on the 
labour market. The worker in this setting 
is in a stronger position to determine 
where he works and for how much. It isa 
sellers market,a state arrived at through 
the unending struggle between capital and 
labour.’ One manager describes the situa- 
tion as follows: ‘White applicants are non- 
existent for manual work in heavy indust- 
ry. (The) expectations fall into the follow- 
ing types (i) Previously employed for a 
period of two to four months and never 
completed a full week of work. (ii) A long 
local history of social security scrounging, 
coupled with casual employment eg. dem- 
olition work... .(iii) A court record, 
usually (for) metal thefts from place of 
employment’, and he forgets to mention, 
high wage rates in other factories...... 
Poor fellow, but that is about all he could 
get in terms of labour. His admission can- 
not but reveal the formidable power 
which white workers represented at the 
time. 

It was a situation forseen almost a de- 
cade earlier and monitored in the House 
of Commons. Listen to this, “Have not 
the officials at the Home Office read the 
papers this morning and learned of the 
shortage of workers in this country. Have 
they not heard the Prime Minister’s appeal 
to women to remain in industry?. .. .We 
are living in an expansionist era... Ina 
few years time we in the country will be 
faced with a shortage of labour and not 
with a shortage of jobs. Our birth rate is 
not increasing in sufficient proportion to 
enable us to replace ourselves. . .It may 


be revolutionary to suggest that we ought 
now to become a country where imm- 
igrants are welcome, but that is really the 
logical development of our own present 
position in the world.’ James Callaghan 
House of Commons 19.6.1946. What was 
a revolutionary suggestion in 1946 be- 
came an ordinary phenomenon 10 years 
later. 

The expansion of the motor industry 
and other areas of engineering changed the 
nature of foundry work. Old modes of 
production gave way to the new, as com- 
ponents were needed on a large scale. The 
skill of the craftsman was consequently 
divided into a series of unskilled, repeti- 
tive, boring jobs, vastly increasing the num- 
bers of unskilled workers at the expense 
of the sxilled. It was labour any one could 
perform. Whether the worker speaks 
English, Dutch, Punjabi, or is completely 


dumb, is of no consequence. The very 
nature of work meant that where before 


because of his special skill , the worker was ; j 


cocooned from extensive competition, 
now the unskilled workers would face 
competition from all sides. 

In this particular case, competition to 
subvert the refusal of whites to do shit 
work in foundries came from the 
small farms in the Punjab. After 100 
years of British colonialism in India, 75% 
of the farms were uneconomic in size, (5S 
acres and under), a sizable portion of 
which were concentrated in the Punjab. 
Consequently, around the Punjab, there 
developed a massive reserve army of lab- 
our which at one time provided the Bri- 
tish Army with soldiers. It was from this 
reserve army that capital drew to provide 
the competition on the labour market, 
particularly in high wage rate areas like the 
Midlands. 

The consequences are not stated with 
greater precision anywhere else as it is in 
the following: ‘Therefore as labour be- 
comes more unsatisfying, more repulsive, 
competition increases and wages decrease. 
The worker tries to keep up the amount 
of his wages by working more, whether 
by working longer hours or by producing 
more in one hour. Driven by want, there- 
fore he still further increases the evil ef- 
fects of the division of labour. The result 

is that the more he works the less wages 
he receives, and for the simple reason 
that he competes to that extent with his 
fellow workers, hence makes them into 
so many competitors who offer themselves 
on just the same bad terms as he does 
himself and that, therefore, in the last re- 
sort he competes with himself, with him- 
self as a member of the working class’.! 

There we have the full description of 
the Punjabi farmer on his entry into the 


West Midlands foundry. It is in this divi- 
sion of labour, essentially a division be- 
tween skilled and unskilled, that race ger- 
minates in new soil; so that ‘only blacks 
do certain kinds of jobs’ becomes the 
rationale. Not for us, ‘the queue theory’ 
of the labour market, but the remorseless 
competition, moving now this way in 
favour of the buyer, then that way in 
favour of the seller. 

That the Asian worker worked in jobs 
that whites refused to do is a fact; that 
they worked hours and accepted wages 
that the white worker refused cannot be 

_ denied. This was not an inevitability, 

but a consequence of the failure of or- 
ganised labour to embrace the new im- 
migrants into the comity of brotherhood 
and sisterhood, with its attendant benefits. 
In fact, during that period some of them 
argued for the opposite — immigration con- 
trol. fa 

The process through which Asian work- 

ers in the foundries struggled to overcome 
the brutal conditions of employment, 
what those struggles reveal in terms of the 
composition of the Asian workforce, their 
relationship to white workers and the 
Trade Unions are essentials in any attempt 
at comprehending what has been 

going on in the Black Country and 


why. Since Mr. Brooks’ preoccupation is 
to avoid conflict, where he does make re- 
ference to the struggles of Asian workers, 
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they occupy a couple of lines here and there 
and even this he does grudgingly. ‘So it 

may be necessary for black workers to or- 
ganise themselves, to demonstrate a capa- 
city for action, to impress white workers 

as much as employers’. Impress them a- 
bout what? That we are not the unfavour- 
able stereotypes they think us to be? 

No one reading the pamphlet would 
believe that the foundries of the West 
Midlands provided the terrain on which 
Asian workers fought the most bitter 
struggles against the combined forces of 
Unions and Management. Beginning in 
1967, Asian workers engaged the opposi- 
tion in a series of skirmishes and open bat- 
tles, which eventually forced Barbara 
Castle, the then Secretary of State for 
Employment and Productivity, to set 
in motion the Commission on Industrial 
Relations to examine, ‘the functioning 
and development of institutions and pro- 
cedures for the conduct of industrial re- 
lations between employers and their re- 
presentatives on the one hand; to promote 
improvements in such institutions, proced- 
ures and relations. . .” 

Those struggles had an impact far be- 
yond the particular factories affected. 
The Sunday Telegraph (18.5.69), captures 
the moment. ‘Industrial unrest, physical 
violence and a bitter rift between Trade 
Unions will be some of the problems fac- 
in the C.I.R...’ Another journal, whose 
title begs no confusion on its editorial 
line, the British Industry Week (6.6.69), 
warned: ‘As another troubled summer 
Starts in the U.S. employers there are get- 


ting worried. Worried about the rising in- 
fluence of the Black Power Movment in- 

to industry. In the motor industry there, 
the revolutionary fervour of black militants 
is high. .. . Already there have been signs 
that Britain’s coloured labour is capable of 
militancy’. The author was referring to the 
struggles in the foundries and the impact 
generated within the black working class in 
Britain. 

The above explains at least that the fact 
of those struggles was the concern of the 
British State and warranted national pub- 
licity. On this the author is all but silent. 
But he does tell us the way in which Asian 
workers were recruited into foundries. ‘So 
when an existing Asian worker, whom the 
foreman or manager knows is reliable, is 
prepared to vouch for a fellow country- 
man, the vacancy can be filled, the 
burden of selection is removed. Over time, 
a few men will emerge who can be relied 
upon to introduce reliable workers. They 
will not bring just anyone. There is an ele- 
ment of pre-selection which is necessary if 
their credibility is to be maintained. . .The 
networks of kin do not of course stop at 
Walsall or the West Midlands. Rather, they 
extend back to Kashmir or the Punjab. . .’ 
In sum, there were a number of weighty 
advantages in recruitment of Asian workers 
for the metal trades, advantages which 
management saw and still enjoy’. 

This process of self selection, he sees as 
only favourable to management. Again he 
is completly silent on how the workers 
turned this self selection process to their 
advantage, forging it into a major weapon 


in their struggles. 

Let the facts speak. In May 1969 Asian 
workers in the foundry at Shotton Bros — 
a subsidiary of Guest Keen and Nettleford 
came out on strike for a 35% increase in 
wages; that is only a few weeks after the 
Union had negotiated a wage agreement 
with management. The agreement was sche- 
duled to run for a full year. In dismissing a 
section of the labour force, a company 
manager had this to say. ‘We regret that 
we find it necessary to end this method of 
recruitment [self-selection] but any of the 
employees dismissed may apply for re- 
engagement’. 

What in fact was taking place in the 
foundries was that the cohesiveness and 
unity of the workforce was greatly enhan- 
ced by the process of recruitment. Friends 
and relations with strong ties 
of kinship used those ties, now strenth- 
ened by the precision of factory produc- 
tion, as a weapon in their struggles against 
management. This was stated with astouni- 
shing clarity in the C.I.R.report, commis- 
sioned by the Secretary of State for Em- 
ployment and Productivity. Here goes: 
‘Management’s employment policies have 
led to the reinforcement of this cohesion 
[among Punjabi immigrants] because man- 
agers allowed their existing Punjabi work- 
ers to suggest recruits. In terms of num- 
bers this was a successful policy, but it 
had the effect, particularly in DAC and 
MMC, of transferring to groups of workers 
the power to determine their own comp- 
osition, because workers put forward 
those with whom they had ties within 
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the wider community. The effect of this 
policy was to create groups which are held 
together by a powerful set of mutual 
obligations. . . Recently the companies 
have changed their recruitment policy and 
the selection of new employees is now 
undertaken much more directly by the 
personnel departments’. 

It is this autonomous organisation 
within the factory that fought a running 
battle over three years to deal with can- 
ditions at work. In what particular circu- 
mstances were these organisations forged? 
We have already described one of them. 
We have shown how the system of recrui- 
tment, while providing a steady flow of 
labour, at the same time provided a work- 
force held together by personal lovalties 
and a strong sense of community. If this 
situation suited employers, it also suited 
the workers, who in a very short space of 
time, turned the whole system on it’s 
head. In any situation of conflict, Asian 
workers present a formidable opposition 
to employers who rely primarily on the 
divisions that exist on the shop- 


floor — divisions reinforced by wage dif- 
ferentials on the one hand, and productiv- 


ity deals on the other. 

The first of these could not work, since 
the vast majority of Asian workers were 
classified as unskilled or semi-skilled — a 
classification that created unity rather 
than division. The employers opted for 
the productivity deal. Piece work and the 
incentive bonus were the systems of pay- 
ment. Asian workers were to be paid by 
results. This meant that the basic wage 
was minimal and an increase from the 
basic depended on how much they pro- 
duced. It is a system designed to create 
competition. However, there were unfor- 
seen repercussions. The C.I.R. report 
spells them out. ‘For the piece workers 
themselves, the variable element in their 
earnings forms a high proportion of total 
earnings. The procedure for the settlement 
of the piecework prices and times is there- 
fore of vital importance.’ 

The report goes on to say that national 
wage rates negotiated by the unions 
6ince the basic wage represented a very 
small part of the total wage) were relatively 
unimportant’. What was important was 
that workers engaged in piece-work found 
that by organising themselves on the shop 


floor independently of the unions, they 
could gain far more for themselves in both 
time and money. The autonomy and pot- 
ential power of these piece-rate workers 
challenged not only the management but 
the unions as well. The same report later 
warns that unless the trade unions in- 
tervene by paying more attention to the 
grievances of piece-rate workers, there will 
be serious problems ahead. Union’ inter- 
vention and control excercised through 
the increased recruitment of Asian work- 
er is seen to be one of the solutions open 
to Management. 

Mr. Brooks is also calling for union in- 
tervention — this time to open up possibi- 
lities of promotion for Asian workers. He 
says they ought to be allowed to climb 
the labour hierarchy — allowed to become 
supervisors and foremen. The fact that 
they are not is attributed to discrimina- 
tion. Beneath this liberal guise of ‘equal 
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opportunities’, lies another reality. White 
supervisors and foremen can no longer 


-control black workers — and he hopes 


that by promoting Asians to supervisory 
posts, the situation will be remedied. We 
are not for black supervisors or black 
foremen. The very function of these jobs— 
essentially managerial posts created to 
ensure that production continues in an 
organised and disciplined way — is to un- 
dermine the power of workers on the 
shop floor. The fact that Asian workers 
have been unable to play this role in the 
past is an indication of why they are not 
being offered quick promotion now. 
Further, the relentless battle fought in 
the foundries of the Midlands is not a- 
bout promotion to these jobs, Mr. Brooks, 
but an attack on the wage differential 
between black and white workers which 
so often is all that the division between 
skilled and unskilled really represents. To 
explain the division in terms of ‘discrimi- 
nation’ alone is to pretend that the issue 
is psychological rather than material. 
Back to the Midlands of the 60’s and 
early 70’s: Faced with opposition from 
organised Asian labour, employers reacted 
with dismissal sometimes of an entire 
workforce. We have already drawn atten- 
tion to the strike at Shotton Bros, in 
which 22 workers were dismissed. A few 
days later, on 23.5.69, 80 workers, all 
Asian, were dismissed at another found- 
ry, Newby & Sons Ltd., following an un- 
official strike on the question of wages. 
There were other attempts to destroy the 
autonomous shop-floor organisation. In 
November 1968, at the Midland Motor 
Cylinder Co., management attempted to 
infiltrate a section manned by Asians 
with a white worker. Asian workers re- 
pliea that the white worker had been 
moved over the heads of other Asian 
workers to join the section and refused 
to work with him . They went on strike 
until he was withdrawn. On another oc- 
casion management closed down an entire 
foundry employing 150 Asians. Manage- 


ment claimed, ‘it was selected for closure 
in preference to an older foundry because 
there were labour disputes resulting in a 
loss of £2 million.’ The Asian workforce 
was to be scattered through five other 
foundries in the area in jobs with less 
pay, and it was planned to re-open 
foundry with white workers getting the 
first option for jobs. 

The last example is indicative of the 
reversal of roles, with a vengance. In the 
first place, we have shown how the in- 
troduction of Asians into the British lab- 
our market tended to reduce wages and 
increase the length of the working “ay, 
thereby subverting the position of pow- 
er in which the white worker found him- 
self. Once the Asians had developed aut- 
onomous organisations within the factory, 
along the tendency to increase the wage 
and reduce the working day, it was the 
white worker who was being used to sub- 
vert that position of strength. 

What emerges therefore is management’s 
tactic of ‘destroy and disperse’ in order 
to defeat the resistance of Asian workers. 
Mr. Brooks is also for the dispersal of 


black workers in the interest of industrial 


harmony. 


We come now to the unions. What has 
their role been in all this? This issue is _ 
certainly one which needs to be clarified 
for Mr. Brooks, if only because he sees 
Asian workers, employers and trade unions 
as part of a three-some who can eventual- 
ly be persuaded “by education and propa- 
ganda... by cajolery [and ]by resort to 
the official agencies ‘to bury their differ - 
nces and work together in the pursuit ot 
efficient and peaceful production. Apart 
from being an absurd historical conten- 
tion, it reveals his political position. But 
more of that later. 

Who can state the experience with the 
unions better than the Asian workers 
themselves. In a document produced by the 
the Indian Workers’ Association, called 
Indian Workers/British Industry, and the 
Trade Unions (undated), we are taken 
through a variety of struggles waged by 
Asian workers in foundries in the West 
Midlands and their conclusions are omin- 
ous. Here is just one of them. “The position 
that has emerged over the last few years 
is that far from acting as instruments of 
struggle, the unions have in fact become 
a tool in the hands of the racialist state. 
Numerous acts of betrayal and active and 
passive connivance by trade union offic- 
ials make it impossible for any Indian 
workers to believe in the unions’ com- 
mittment to the brotherhood of all work- 
ers’. In levelling this charge, the docu- 
ment quotes several examples of betrayal 
involving both the AEF and the T&GWU. 

Wherever the workers sought to fight 
to break the differential in wages, the 
unions opposed them. In fact the unions 
were originally responsible for negotiating 
and perpetuating the differences between 
skilled and unskilled here represented as, 
white worker.and black worker. It was 
only through the unions that manage- 
ment could use white workers as agents 
in the colonisation of black workers in 
the foundries of the Midlands. 

The autonomous organisation of Asian 
workers meant that they could, to acon- ~ 
siderable degree, ward off the subtle. 
penetration of trade unionism into their 
ranks. It was clearest in the case of the 
old craft union, the AEF. One example 
will suffice: At the Newby Foundry strike 
referred to earlier, Asian workers came 
out on a wage claim. Wages negotiated by 
the AEF were even below the nationally 
applied differential as listed in the AEF 
journal. While the AEF Asian members 
were picketing the firm, the area official 
of the AEF would walk past them ignor- 
ing the workers to visit the white workers 
who were still at work. A quotation from 
the Sunday Times (May 1969) illustrates 
the situation: ‘At Newby’s the Indian 
pickets claim that an AEF official told 
them on Thursday that the union’s pol- 


_ icy was that men who wanted to say out- 


side the factory should stay out: those 
who wanted to work should get inside. 
Asked whether this was union policy to- 
wards members who had been sacked, the 
official apparently said It’s a new rule’ 
and drove off.’ 

In these circumstances the Asian work- 
ers skillfully exploited the fact that the 
T&GWU was campaigning for new mem- 
bers within the foundries. Asian workers 
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burnt the AEF union cards and joined 
the T&GWU forcing the latter to prove 


Be their sincerity by putting in higher 
claims than the AEF. It was a situation 
that the C.I.R. report could not ignore.’ 


One effect of the competition between 
unions, was to give immigrant workers 
the impression that unions customarily 
pursued rival wage claims in order to bid 
against each other for members, leading 
some groups to change union loyalties’. 
In other words Asian workers effectively 
activated the unions without waiting for 
the unions to mobilise them. 

Nowhere in Mr. Brooks’ document is 
the activity of Asian workers visible. In- 
stead we are presented with a series of 
complaints on their behalf. Nowhere 
does he mention the battle to work less 
which goes hand in hand with the fight 
for more money. However, we catch 
glimpses of what is really going on when 
one employer has this to say ; 

‘Male coloureds in our experience litter 
up the factory by lolling around, laying 
en benches and giving an appearance of 
being half asleep by the slowness of their 


movements between one area of their . 
job and another. . . they do not wish to 
exert themselves in their work’. 

Brooks is quick to reassure us that this 
is not typical. That Asian workers are 
basically a hard-working and reliable sec- 
tion of the British working class. Though 
his defence of Asians is touching, it is 
highly misleading. He ignores the develop- 
ment within sections of the working class 
both black and white which enables 
groups of workers to work as little as 
possible for the maximum amount of 
money. It is a tendency which is increas- 
ing in every section of the class we look 
at, whether they be white workers, West 
Indian workers,young blacks entering the 
labour market, or school children. Em- 
ployers are aware of this and seek cons- 
tantly to tap those sources of labour 
which are the least powerful. 

It is for this reason that they have 
turned in recent years to black women, 
particularly Asian women, in the hope 
that they will now begin to do those jobs 
which white workers long ago refused to 
do and which Asian male workers are 


increasingly rejecting. 

Relatively new to production Asian © 
women have already demonstrated their 
capacity to disrupt the plan employers 
have for them. Far from being a docile 
and disciplined labour force, recent strikes 
in the Midlands have shown that they are 
uniquely placed to challenge not only 
the low wage they receive by working the 
assembly lines of British industry but also 
the quality of their lives both in the fac- 
tory and in the home. Work is not what is 
new to them. As housewives and mothers 
they have always had to work. By enter- 
ing the factory and receiving a wage they 
are provided with an index with which 
to measure the value of their work in the 
home. The two experiences interact and 
the battle for time becomes as crucial as 
the battle for money. The battle for 
money is however not confined to those 
who work in factories. Therefore Mr 
Brooks when you view the future of em- 
ployment in Walsall as laden with unem- 
ployment for blacks, for us the struggle 
turns on a living wage in or out of work. 


1. Wage Labour and Capital. by Karl Marx 
pg 92 Selected works Lawerence and Wishart. 
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Dear Race Today, 
I have read the article ‘Caribbean Women 


and the Black Community’ and I agree with 


with three quarters of it. But one quarter 
of it I don’t agree with. 

The woman in the interview said she 
was against the children not working, but 
some of them have no choice. We came 
here almost like hustlers, because we used 
to accept any and everything whether we 
liked it or not. But these children have 
been born here. When I was employed I 
was accustomed to facing all manner of 
abuses, but I wasn’t born here so I ac- 
cepted it in a way. The children who are 
born here, go to school from five until 
the age of seventeen and would not ac- 
cept things like that. They don’t want 
to do the dirty jobs so I don’t see why 
they should do it. Most people sum up 
and say the children don’t want to work, 
but I don’t believe that. 

The things that are said in the article 
I know to my heart to be true. I hate to 
recall those days when I first came to 
Britain. When I first came here, I was de- 
ceived by the actions of the people. Every- 
where we went we were not accepted. 
When I had my first boy I wanted to buy 
a pram. I went to the clinic one day and 
the Sister there told me there was a white 
woman going away to Australia and she 
was Selling her baby’s things. I went to 
purchase the pram and the minute I got 
to the door she said, ‘Sorry, it’s gone’. 

I went back and told the Sister and she 
was surprised, and it still remained on the 
board for sale. 

In the West Indies, women don’t go 
out to work at all. It’s only when we 
came to Britain that we really knew what 
going to work was like — toiling from 8 


‘o-clock in the morning until half-past 


five, and then coming home to another 
rush. It’s a problem to go out to work 
and get the children looked after. Even if 
you have family here, they can be living 
so far away, they can’t help. When I first 
worked, I had two children and I realiy 
saw the problem. Back home, if a child 


needs looking after they have their grand- 


mother, grandfather, uncle, auntie, cousin 
everybody. Never again, until I see the 
end of my children’s schooldays will I 

go out to work, if then. I have six chil- 
dren and I can give my husband good 
praise for standing with me in the strug- 
gle we had with our children. 

It’s left to us now, since it has reached 
to that point, to do something for the 
generation that is here, and the generation 
to come — our grandchildren. We must 
try and organise ourselves better, but we 
are very slow and lazy minded in these 
things. 
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Another thing: Because of the pres- 
sure that really lies on mothers, if an art- 
icle is short they will read two and three 
articles, but if it’s too long they won’t be 
bothered. It may take them days and 
they'll never finish it. 

Albertina Sylvester 


Victoria Road, 
London N.16. 


Power: 
The Key to Unity 


Dear Race Today, 

The May issue of Race Today concretised 
what has been predominantly a rather 
abstract debate. The article ‘Caribbean 
Women and the Black Community’ gra- 
phically begins to explain what is meant by 
the power of women. 

It explains; it is not simply an excellent 
description which really communicated © 
to me what the quality of black women’s 
life is; it made clear where those particular 
black women stood politically and how 
they got there. I look forward to hearing 
more. 

Incidentally it gave an insight, for those 
who cannot see without reading, as to why 
the plea “‘black and white unite and fight” 
is ridiculous. It blew wide open the wall 
of ignorance which imprisons many whites, 
Uniting with people is about power — about 
getting what you need. White women of 
this generation have not given any public 
evidence why black women would gain 
by uniting with them. After all, uniting 
with white women, whose experiences of 
life are often so very pure white, is work 
for a black woman. 

In the womens’ liberation movement 
a variety of women came together and were 
expected to sit like sisters in people’s 
houses and work out political strategies — 
some of those women have never them- 
selves directly confronted the police, the 
schools or the social security so how 
could anybody unite? How was power 
to develop from so much tension, 
friction, patronising and ignorance? 

Some white women did want to learn and 
they have made it their business to do so, 
but there is still no indication that any 
serious tendency in the white women’s 
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political movement is about to tackle 
that state which separates mother and 
child on either side of the ocean before 
they can be sure of eating. The needs of 
that movement did not seem to be the 
same as those of black women. Discussion 
not battle was their interest. 


In such circumstances the white ‘sister’ 
became the black woman’s burden — as 
always the middle-class element expected 
everybody to hold on while it digested, 
took beatings, interpreted etc.; in short 
until it could take control once more and 
administer the whole show. Both black 
and white women with any self-respect 
or political sense have turned their backs 
on all that. 

If I didn’t believe they would make 
a parlour game of it, I would suggest that 
the white left study and try to imagine 


what it is to be a black woman — not to 
gain a purer soul but to better understand 
the workings, both brutal and subtle, of 
the state and International Capital because 
of course, that is what unites us all and 
knowing the enemy is the first step to 
beating it. That research is a very liberat- 
ing thing, for it unveils just what the 
strength of women can be inspite of slavery 
and perhaps because of it. 

But strength is not the whole of power. 
Strategy is needed. Analysis is not the 
whole of strategy. This is why the article 


‘Caribbean Women and the Black Com- 
munity’ is an important turning point. The 
analysis set out in Sex, Race and Class 

and The Power of Women and the 
Subversion of the Community has been 
key to much of what Race Today has 
stood for in the past year. But analysing 

is not enough — all along the necessity 


_to record and recognise was pointed out 


and now we see the fruits of that wisdom 
maturing in a controversial light. 


Emma Wood 


Foundations Laid 


The article, ‘Caribbean Women and the 
Black Community’ in the May issue of 
Race Today, is an important historical — 
document for all sections of the black 
community in Britain. 

The contents of the article lay the 
foundation for a serious political analysis 
of the black community in Britain, and 
also weakens several myths which have 
developed in relation to the black woman. 

The presence of five black women on 
the Westminister Hospital pay beds dis- 
pute spans from the time of their arrival 
to accept all the menial tasks for the low- 
est pay in the NHS and factories to their 
inclusion (because they cannot be over- 
looked) in the NUPE negotiating team. 

The discipline and level of organisation 
that was necessary for those women to 
Survive and maintain themselves and their 
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families here and in the Caribbean, as 
shown in the article, also brought with it 
an awareness of what their labour meant 
within the British workforce. This aware- 
ness gives a certain confidence and it is 
with this confidence that these women 

can approach government officials on a 
basis of equality. 

The awareness of their power and the 
futile attempts to contain them are pas- 
sed on to their children by these women, 
and rightly, as Race Today states, the 
black youths refusal to do menial jobs is 
not in antagonism to their parents. The 
youth know what is available in Britain 
and want it without going through the 
harsh rigours and restrictions their parents 
had no choice but to accept. Instead the 
refusal to do menial work is a contribution 
to the rebellion of their mothers. Such an 
analysis serves to break the impasse and 
stagnation that black political organisat- 
ions are experiencing at this time. 

I look forward to the future issue of 
Race Today, in which the themes laid out 
in this article, are further developed. 


Carol Downes. 


Teaching 
Black Girls 


Dear Race Today, 

In the article Caribbean Women and the 
Black Community’, the RaceToday wo- 
men illustrated very clearly, the way that 
capitalism recruits a labour force to meet 
its requirements whatever the cost to 
human life. We were pleased to see that 
their article contributed towards dispell- 
ing the myth that women are a passive 
section of the working class, in that they 
either stay at home servicing the workers, 
or work for so-called ‘pin-money’. Whilst 
not wanting to fall into the trap of chant- 
ing such empty slogans as Black and White 
Unite and Fight’, we feel it worth point- 
ing out that white women’s labour 

has been used in a parallel way: for 
example, women were brough into 
teaching at the end of the 19th century, 
not because they were thought to have 
something special to give to education, 
but because capitalism needed to expand 
schooling to fit the new needs of the 
economy, and middle-class women, 
unmarried, were the only available 
source of labour. And just as the article 
points out that the black woman has 

not only been used as cheap labour, but 
has often been the only waged worker 

in a family, this has also been true of the 
white working-class women in the indus- 
trial history of this country. 

Having said that, however, it is our 
experience as teachers in London com- 
prehensives, that it is worth analysing 
the position of black girls and their rela- 
tionship to the economy as distinct from 
that of white girls. The article points 
out that many West Indian girls are in 


‘open confrontation with the police,..... 
school authorities and employers, and.... 
their own families’, refusing to believe 
what their mothers would like to be true 
— that education will enable them to take 
a ‘higher’ position in English society than 
was ever open to them. This is certainly 
true of a great number of black girls in 
schools today, who indicate their dis- 
belief in the strongest ways, by totally 
rejecting everything that school offers, 
knowing that education for them means 
being put in the lowest stream, often 
regardless of ability even in these enligh- 
tened days, and therefore using the 
school simply as a club, sometimes even 
as a hustling ground. What the article did 
fail to recognise, however, is that there 

is still a sizeable number of black girls 
who do believe what their mothers tell 
them, and who do not accept the futility 
of the education system for them until 
they have done everything possible. 

This sometimes includes those with ‘A’ 
levels. They become aware of the reality 
of their situation when the Careers De- 
partment suggests possible jobs which 

are far below their aspirations. One 
example from our experience will serve 

to illustrate this: one girl we teach is leav- 
ing school having taken two ‘A’ levels, 
and when out of desperation for a 
‘worth-while’ job, went for an interview 
to do nursing, was advised not to follow 

a course to be an SRN, but to accept the 
lower qualification of SEN. 

A large number of black girls, at the 
age of ll, when maternal influence is 
still strong, are highly motivated students 
and anticipate, even if they have been 
placed in a ‘C’ stream, staying on into the 
Vith form to follow an academic course. 
By the time they reach this stage, however, 
many have realised the futile nature of their 
efforts, and either leave as soon as possible 
to hustle a living, or stay on simply to avoid 
for one more year the inconvenience and 
frustration of becoming materially inde- 
pendent. It is not only the ‘token’ black © 
intellectual that is found in our V1th 
forms! 

Finally, we would like to say that 
although we found the article informative 
and illuminating, in that it contributes 
towards the prevalent debate about the 
position of women in the economy, we 
would like the conclusion that the sisters 
arrive at, that of the young wageless 
refusers of work being given a ‘social 
wage’, to be more explicitly developed in 
future issues. 


Margaret Peacock & 
Hilary Boyrdillon 
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Gics 
Police Respond 


E After the story in the last edition of Race 
Today about attacks on Asians in East 
London, the police and the local GLC 
housing department have been forced to 
do something. As a result of the complaint 
against a police inspector for failing to 
investigate one of the attacks, (even after 
the assailants had been pointed out ot 
him), A10, the section of the police that 
investigates complaints and allegations of 

: corruption, have begun an enquiry into 

Le the action, or the lack of it, by Limehouse 
; police. 

No one, least of all the Asians concern- 
ed, believe that very much will happen as 
a result of these investigations, but at 
least it seems to have livened up the local 
station. 

After an incident, when a Bengali 
youth was threatened with a knife, a un- 
iformed Chief Inspector was down at his 
flat within 24 hours to find out what had 
happened, and to reassure everyone that 
no effort was being spared to catch those 
responsible. 

- The GLC has been forced to do some- 
thing a little more concrete. The two 
Bengali families are now squatting in one 
of their flats in the predominatly Asian 
district of Aldgate and do not look like 


arranged a meeting with the GLC and 
met a Mr. MacDermott of the housing 
department at County Hall. After the us- 
-ual condemnations of such actions (‘we 
can’t condone people just moving merely 


because they can’t stand living in an area’), 


he went on to say that if the families con- 
tinued to pay the rent on the flats they 
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moving. The local squatters organisation — 
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had left ana also pay off the arrears, then 
they would of course be eligible for a 
transfer just like any other tenant. 

Had they had waited tor a transfer 1n the 
ordinary way some of them might not 
have lived to see it. The GLC seem set to 
compromise and while no one expects 
much of the police investigation this 
particular incident seems as if it will be 
resolved. 

What has come out of this though, has 
been a whole series of reports of attacks 
on Bengalis in East London, and mainly in 
in the Poplar area at that. The pattern is 
always the same. A Bengali family is re- 
housed in one of the outlying parts of 
Tower Hamlets; the flat they are allocat- 
ed is almost always in one of the rundown 
blocks of flats that the housing authorit- 
ies have difficulty in letting; the family is 


usually the only Asian family in the block 
and perhaps in the area. Within a short 
time, some one smashes one or two of 
their windows. This does not bring much 
of a response especially if the wife is by 
herself because she just won’t open the 
door. Before long, the children have been 
attacked and had their pocket money 
stolen, and then it is only a matter of 
time before one of the adults is assaulted, 
usually by a gang of about half a dozen 
teenagers. 

It does not always happen like this; 
sometimes an adult is attacked on the 
first day as has happened in a couple of 
cases, but things usually seem to build up 
to a peak as the attackers feel more and 
more confident, especially as there is no 
police action worth speaking of. We hope 
that future editions of Race Today will be 
able to report a decline in the attacks but 
things do not seem too promising at the 
moment. 


Painter Man 

(In Memory of Karl Parboosingh) 
d 18.5. 1975. 

We knew your rebellion, well; 

it was always a neighbour, 

a killer you couldn’t make 

a lasting friend of, 

no matter how hard you tried. 


We watched you run towards him, 
time and time again, like a child; 

we all watched you run towards him; 
and those, who turned towards you, 
didn’t really turn to distract you; 
they turned to distract themselves. 


And that pain, painter man! 

You told us how it felt; 

some of us imagined we felt it, too. 
But, most of us escaped. 

And there, you were! 

You kept running towards it, 

for ever listening keenly 

to the killer’s applause; 

they say they used to see you 
looking down at the ground, 

every now and then, to acknowledge it, 
thinking about it, 

sometimes with a shrug, 

sometimes with a wink. 


‘They wouldn’t even use me!’ 

That’s how you put it, in ‘61. 
Exclusion was the award going, then; 
you took it in with the grinding pain 
like a nurtured friend; 

that’s how you tried to lick it, 

glass after glass after glass. 


Terry Fitzpatrick. 


But, after a while, 

it shattered itself inside you, 

as you knew it would; 

you told us so, again and again, 
deliberately scrambling the information, 
as you always did. So, we pretended 

we honestly didn’t understand. 


rig 


‘Those whom the colony wants to destroy 
it first drives to art!’ was the joke 

you always said you could do without, 
though habit pressed it on you, 

year after year after year. 


We knew you lived in a house 

busy heaving its possibilities away, 
constantly narrowing its benefits; 

so, you drank as a response 

to all the drift and waste; 

you virtually drifted away from us, 
while publicly wasting yourself. 

But, you made your point, painter man; 
you made it for all of us. 
Love. 


Andrew Salkey.|_ 


| REVIEWS 


Angela Davis! — An Autobiography. 
by Hutchinson 

£3.95p. 

Through the medium of autobiography, 
Angela Davis, in her recently published 
pook, attempts to highlight what she re- 
gards as the crucial influences in her life. 
In the book, she deals with her own child- 
hood and early school years in the segre- 
gated South, and describes what it was 
like to grow up under the constant fear of 
violent attacks from racists. Her mother 

is a school teacher and her father owns a 
service station. Between them they were 
able to provide advantages and opportun- 
ities for their daughter not afforded to 
the mass of black families around them. 

A very definite advantage she recognis- 
es, is, that her parents are able to sustain 
her financially while she pursues her educ- 
ation. Beginning with attendance at a 
liberal, experimental school in New York, 
where she lives with a white family and is 
the only black pupil, to Brandeis Univer- 
sity, to the university campuses of Europe- 
she describes the extreme isolation of be- 
ing a black woman in a virtually all-white 
world, where her only outlet is through 
study and more study. She traces also the 
beginnings of her contact with socialist 
history and Marxist analysis. 

The bulk of the book concerns her 
post-student days. When she returns to 
the States the black movement is solidly 
in the era of Black Power. She relates her 
attempts to ground with the various or- 
ganisations of the day — SNCC, BPP and 
BPPSD and her reasons for having to break 
break with them; her embracement of the 
Communist Party; her persecution at the 
hands of the authorities for being in the 
Party; her involvement with the Soledad 
/ Brothers’ trial and other black prisoners; 

f her own arrest and subsequent trial. 

As a collection of personal experiences, 

i we get some insight into the pre-occupa- 

j tions of that section of educated, middle- 

class black women (from whence Angela 

| | Davis springs), who have been deeply 
fected by the activity within the black 

movement. As with Angela, through sheer 

tenacity and skillful manipulation of the 

American institutions of education, these 

black women have been able to escape 
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the worst features of life destined for the 
mass of black women — namely the kit- 
chens of middle and upper-class white 
women, the factories, or the welfare rolls. 

But her personal experiences, although 
interesting, are not what is key to the fact 
that she is a figure of some international 
importance. Neither is it the fact that she 
is a C.P. member. What distinguishes 
Angela in this instance is, that she happ- 
ened to be linked in some practical way to 
one of the most dynamic and revolution- 
ary movements of the day — the black 
prisoner’s movement — and through that 
to George Jackson. When she is arrested 
for her involvement, she is elevated to the 
same position of prominence as the true 
warriors of the situation — Jonathan 
Jackson, George Jackson, Ruchell Magee, 
Fleeta Drumgo and John Cluchette, and 
along side them becomes an international 
symbol of black resistance. 

Fundamentally, however, they repres- 
ent different sections of the black popul- 
ation. Her weakness is, that when faced 
with the possibility of providing a revolu- 
tionary linkage of the two sections, she is 
unable to do so. She is unable to come to 
terms with the real divisions between the 
two sections , and so finds herself in the 
position of emotionally advancing some 
vaguely defined unity of all oppressed ex- 
ploited peoples in the arms of the Com- 
munist Party. 

In London recently, she appeared on 
Radio London to give the book some pub- 
licity. It was her hope, she said, that 
through relating her own experience, she 
could reach those people who would not 
normally respond to a ‘political call’. Fur- 
ther, that because black people have such 
confused ideas about the Communist 
Party, she hoped that describing her own 
experience and involvement would set the 
record straight. 

Now, the reverence for Party people 
that she expresses throughout the pages of 
her book may well have to do with the re- 
sponse she herself had had from them and 
the Party machine. There is, however, a 
reason for that: If it is true that Angela 
has got something out of the Communist 
Party, it is equally true that the Communist 
Party has got something out of Angela. 
As a committed black woman in prison, 
associated with George Jackson, she was 
seen by them as a vehicle for penetrating 
a section of the black population that had 


' thus far proved un-yielding — young, black, 


unemployed men and women populating 
the prisons, the ghettos, and black power 
organisations; who wage an unceasing bat- 
tle with the American State. Their mas- 
sive intervention was not to take a posit- 
ion with this section, but rather an attempt 
to recruit its vitality and gain some much- 
needed credibility. 

So that, however interesting it is to 
read this book, in her own terms it will 
not fulfill the function she hopes it will. 


Barbara Beese 
Race Today Women. 


Smiling David — The Story of 
David Oluwale: 

by Calder & Boyars Ltd. 
£1.25p. paperback. 

‘David Oluwale died in the midst of a typ- 
ical British town in the daylight of an early 
April morning. 

‘David’s slow destruction gives the lie 
to the claim that we have achieved a 
‘Just Society’ in Britain.’ 

In the form of a television play script, 

Jeremy Sandford presents the story of 
‘Smiling David’, a black man who came 
to Britain in search of opportunity and a 
better life, but ended as a corpse in the 
River Aire of Leeds. 

This story may have already achieved 
a somewhat mythological status, still it 
represents much of the daily reality of 
black people in Britain. Herein lies the 
uniqueness of David Oluwale. The fact 
that the institutions of Leeds which came 
into contact with David classified him, at 
least on paper, as a vagrant, distorts the 
reality which he represents. It seeks to 
negate the common experience shared 
with the black community and in so do- 
ing suggests the alienation of David 
Oluwale from the collective black exper- 
ience. 

David Oluwale happened to be Nigerian, 
but his reasons for his coming to Britain 
were the same as thousands who made 
the journey from the West Indies. Their 
decision was determined by the brutal 
colonial environment in which they lived 
and the promise of a bright future in the 
land of ‘Hope and Glory’. 

The opening sequence of the play sketch- 
es the life of David fromthe age of about 
six as a small boy playing with his friends 
in the wild and peaceful landscape of 
Nigeria, to the missionary school and it’s 
racist indoctrination which weights itself 
against his fathers’ efforts to instill into 
him the traditional pride of the Yoruba 
people. 

In his adolesence he comes into contact 
with city life and the ‘colonial mind’ 
which sways him towards the white man’s 
part of the world, where the good things 
are. This first section of the play builds 
to a crescendo which finds David having 
his first taste of the ‘promise land’. Twen- 
ty-eight days in prison was the price of 
his trip. He was a stowaway, saving the 
cost of the passage (£50) which in Nigeria 
was the price of a house. A sum of money 
which very few in Africa or the West In- 
dies would dream of possessing in 1949. 

After paying his price, David, about 
eighteen years old, moved on the tow to 


seek out and join ‘the action’. He immedi- 
ately became outstanding among the small 
mainly male black community of the time. 
David got himself a white woman. His 
jitterburgging and rumba dancing was 
‘out-a-sight’ and he studied hard to be- 
come an engineer, never wishing to let 
down the folks back home. 

Sketches of black life show the conver- 
gence of the black community on their 
church, their ‘club’ and the home, from 
which they relate to society through the 
factory and the courts/prisons. 

Police harassment and intimidation 
came to bear on David Oluwale, as with 
the rest of the community, and he soon 


finds himself back inside on a ‘nigger rap’, 
obstruction and assault of a police officer. 
The black community not only has to 
deal with police brutality, but also intimi- 
dation and attacks from white civilians 

at work and at home. The result of which 
have been demonstrated by incidents 
such as the Notting Hill riots, the Burley 
Road riots in Leeds and Paki-Bashing. The 
brief sketch in the play which attempts to 
analyse the central theme (black survival 
in Britain) becomes clouded behind what 


appears as distorted individualistic views 
coming from ‘a Sikh’, ‘A Muslim’, ‘An In- 
dian’, ‘A Pakistani’, ‘A West Indian’ and 

‘a Militant’. This vital scene suffers acutely 
from over simplification. 

No man can live outside the environ- 
ment in which he is situated. He must 
either deal with it or it will deal with 
him. It has been seen to do so either by 
death or demoralisation. This was the 
case of David Oluwale. At the age of 
twenty-two he was certified insane, six- 
teen years later his body was found in the 
River Aire, Leeds. Maybe his idealism and 
great ambition did not allow him to per- 
cieve clearly the reality in which he had 
to live. 

Black people were not enticed to Bri- 
tain for the purpose of study, to go to 
prison or become mentally sick. Black 
people were needed to work as cheap lab- 
our. When this role ceases to be fulfilled, 
the culprit, in the eyes of the establish- 
ment becomes useless, a criminal, an ‘im- 
possibility’. 

Mr. Alec Muir, Chief Constable of 
Durham among others, believes that cri- 
minals should be quietly eliminated rather 
than locked away. A Midlands Councillor 
claimed on the B.B.C. that ‘one must ex- 
terminate the impossibles’. This is the 
logic that spurred on the police officers, 
Ellecker and Kitchener in particular, to 
systematically terrorise and murder David 
Oluwale. It took a police cadet in his in- 
nocence to blow the cover on his super- 
iors. In the eyes of the black community 
these police officers recieved token sen- 
tences for charges of grievious bodly harm 
and assault. 

The story of David Oluwale raises spe- 
cific questions concerning black people 
in Britain. Among them would feature 
educationally sub normal schools, black 
children in schools in general, mental ill- 
ness and the high black prison population. 

On the streets of Britain there are many 
homeless, wageless black people — mainly 
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youths, to whom the word vagrant is yet 
to be applied. They share a common ec- 
perience with David Oluwale, but make 
no apologies for their presence in Brit- 
ain and show no sign of accepting the 
same fate. 
As a play script this book leaves a lot 
to be desired in terms of clarity, but it is 
doubtful whether anyone besides Jeremy 
Sandford with his reputation as a docu- 
mentary writer and the backing of the 
B.B.C., will be allowed nearer or as near 
to the vital documents necessary for a 
comprehensive book on the life and death 
of David Oluwale. Still, the evidence to 
be seen daily leaves no excuse for mis- 


_ understanding and inaction. ‘Remember 


Oluwale’. 


E. Imrhu Caesar 


Racism and Black Resistance in Britain, 
by Robert Moore, 

Published by Pluto Press 75p. 

Robert Moore is an academic, a sociolog- 
ist teaching at Aberdeen University, joint 
author with John Rex of the old standard 
“Race, Community and Conflict’. He’s a 
member of the Institute of Race Relations 
council, will give ‘Race Today ’ half the 
royalities from this book, and is generally 
a good guy. That is where theproblems 
start. 

In the preface to this slender volume — 
it costs 75p and took just over an hour to 
read — he tells us that his ‘work in the 
field of race relations has spanned ten 
years’ and that he believes ‘racial conflict 
will become much worse in Britain.’ That 
bogey man none of us want. But because 
‘academics are ill-placed to suggest solu- 
tions to social and political problems’ — 


and there is a dubious statement — ‘this 
book is a contribution to the activities of 
those who I hope will prove me to have 
been wrong’. 

That formulation is a good cop-out, 
for who are ‘those whose activities will 
prove him wrong’ ?The general drift of 
his work is towards the autonomous acti- 
vity of ‘workers taking control of their 
lives — de Tocqueville the good liberal had 
much the same idea but didn’t express it 
as such — but the absence of anything 
like a theoretical or political framework 
would just as easily include a radical re- 
form of the Community Relations Com- 
mission to make it more responsive to 
community needs. 

Nobody wants the increasing racial 
conflict he predicts but he so defines his 
task as to offer at best a partial solution. 
No matter, it’s important anyway because 
it is the first book to my knowledge which 
challenges prevailing liberal ideology 
which sees black people merely as ‘vic- 
tims’ of racism instead of as protagonists. 

Moore writes simply and clearly to il- 
lustrate the place of immigrant labour in 
the modern economy, the manner in 
which British politicians have played the 
numbers game and the way in which im- 
migrantion law has been used to harass 
and terrorise would-be settlers. He’s good 
on the police — the murder of David 


Oluwale gives him a graphic jumping-off | 
point — and the role of the legal system 
in maintaining and enforcing power re- 
lationships. 

While he lacks the wit and viciousness 
of a Paul Foot, whose ‘Immigration and 
Race in British Politics’ covered the same {| 
sorts of areas much more thoroughly up 
to the mid sixties, he does bring the 
reader up to date with assessments of cur- 
rent policy and practice. For the student 
or first time reader, this sort of stuff is in- 
valuable as an introduction to the subject, 

But his main contribution is in the sec- 
tion ‘Fighting Back’ where he reviews a 
number of black struggles — nurses, West 
Indian youths and the police, Mansfield 
Hosiery, Imperial Typewriters and so on— 
and emphasises their uniqueness and 
strength. That this profound contribution 
to the general struggle is going on will not 
be news to most readers of this magazine 
but I suspect it will be to most of Moore’s 
audience. To have that argument in book 

‘form is invaluable. 

‘So the black response, halting and 
faulty at times, can be found in activities 
ranging from dropping out through social 
work and community action, to industrial 
activity and trade unionism, to revolutio- 
nary socialism. Debate, conflict over best 
policies and between groups is inetitable 
and whites can be drawn into this if they 
are willing to listen and understand and to 
argue their point of view with sympathy 
and commitment and without hostility 
and prejudice. .. . We have everything to 
learn from trying to understand the vari- 
ous responses of black people, something 
to gain by supporting them and everything 
to lose by opposing them’. 


That’s a soft position to defend in the 
middle of serious politics, but a reasona- 
ble corner to fight in front of a class of 
rebellious white apprentices. 

There are quarrels with Moore of 
course. Virtually all of his material is 
drawn from the pages of this magazine or 
the reports of the Joint Council for the 
Welfare of Immigrants. Most of his re- 
ferences are not credited so that the read- 
er who didn’t read the originals doesn’t 
know where to go for support of what 
sometimes appears to be wild assertions. — 
And { was not aware at any stage in read- 
ing the book that Moore had actually gone 
out and interviewed anyone himself. Nor 
that he had observed any of the struggles 
except through the pages of Race Today 
or the Guardian, or that he had taken any 
part in assisting them. This can lead to the 
simplest of mistakes — NC Patel from Im- 

erial Typewriters for example would be 
flattered to think of himself as only 21, 
him with four kids and all — and a flat 
sort of second hand knowledge implicit 
in any press cuttings job. 

More importantly, because of the lack 
of an overall analysis, the prescriptions 
for action would likely be down the lib- 
eral road. That was to be expected and 
does not detract from the book’s value as 
a simple primer in ‘race relations’, and a 
starting poiat for a more profound analysis. 


Larry O’Brien. 


(Letters contd. from page 122) 


prove the carelessness of the Income Tax 
Department in Bradford. 

Mr. Chapman demanded the first Pak- 
istani passport of my wife which was 
surrendered at the time of her application 
for a new passport. He also said that birth 
certificates of my children are not suffic- 
ient evidence. I wonder whether birth cer- 
tificates of his own children are enough to 
claim tax relief for himself or has he any 
other evidence to prove those children are 
{ his own? 

This is, in short, the story of harass- 
ment, intimidation and mental torture 
meted out to me by the Income Tax Of- 
ficals based in Leeds and Bradford despite 
their knowledge of my heart trouble and 
recent hospitalization in Bradford. 


-Maqsood Hassan 
Heaton, Bradford, 
West Yorkshire. 


Black Aggro 

| Dear Race Today, 

lam a white man with five children and a 
wife living on a council estate which has 
now become a black community and I 
feel like an immigrant. 

About six months ago my wife was at- 
tacked by three coloured fellows as she 
was coming home from bingo. She was 
badly bruised around the chest and back 
and face. They ran off with her bag but 
there was nothing in it so they dropped it. 
We didn’t bother to call the police because 
Icouldn’t see any sense in it. Three black 
men inthe dark is like a matchstick on a 
woodpile. Now she won’t go out at night 
unless there is someone with her and she 
has become even more nervous than she 
ever was. - 

For over a year the bullying of my 
children mainly by coloured children has 
increased. For example, my eldest son 
was recently threatened with a knife by 


Please send me..... 
and Class by Selma James. 


an African boy in school. I went to the 
school and reported it and I assumed that 
it was sorted out. The two girls, they’re 
always coming home with bruises on their 
legs made by the coloured children. My . 
second eldest son went round to sort out 
the coloured boys who tad been attacking 
my daughters and was set upon by three 
coloured boys and his coat was ripped off 
his back. My wife went down to the school 
to try and sort it out—this was at dinnertime 


lost her temper with one of the coloured 
kids who had been bullying my daughter, 
chased after him and the whole colured 
population of the school just chanted 
‘Get out, white bitch.’ She took all the 
kids out of school that afternoon and 
said that they weren’t going back there 
but ILEA said that there was nowhere 
else for them to go so they had to go 
back. Last term my daughter was the 
only white child in her class. The bully- 
ing still continues now and has got be- 
yond a joke; the kids can’t take it any 
more. Now they just make excuses why 
they don’t want to go to school. 

[ve got two West Indian neighbours, 
one above me and one below me. Both 
large families. It appears it’s alright for - 
them to make noise but not alright for 
us to make noise. Between the two, 
they hold parties above me through till 
four or five o’clock in the morning, and 
regularly once a week there’s at least 
one family in Wigan House who holds a 
party so you can guarantee on at least 
one sleepless night in the week if not 
more. The people underneath hold rel- 
igious meetings. These meetings are also 
held in alternate flats during the week. 
It starts off with prayers, then singing, 
then hallelujahs — it’s as much noise asa 
party. These meetings are a regular occ- 
urence, 

It’s got to a stage where we can’t take 
it any more. We have all become prejud- 
ice and if the situation still continues 
like this I’m sure someone will get hurt. 
So we’re pulling out. There ’s no definite 
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plans about where we’re going to go but 
I must get out of London before London 
becomes Harlem. There’s nowhere else 
for us to move to. I went to see the coun- 
cil and the woman I saw happened to 

be a big West Indian woman. I explained 
the situation to her; she as much as said 
that there’s no chance. She said that 
that’s what the blacks have been going 
through for years. I must get out of Lon- 
don and I'll sleep in a tent if I have to — 
my family with me. 


Mike Loder 
Upper Clapton, 
London. 


From Canada 


Dear Race Today, 
I am a member of a group of white males 
in Toronto (ie the Struggle Against Work 
Collective), who have benefited tremend- 
ously from the perspective being developed 
in your journal. For us, this perspective 
has enabled us to more easily shed our 
previous notions of developing a general 
perspective for the whole working class, 
and to begin to look more closely at the 
specific ways in which capital exploits us 
as male waged labourers. In the process, 
we have become much clearer about the 
tremendous amounts of unpaid labour we 
preform for capital. This perspective then 
has helped us to sharpen our refusal, and 
we feel stronger for it. 

Keep up the good work. 


Tim Grant 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Back Issues 


Below is a selected list of back issues avail- 
able from our office at a08 each including 
postage. 

1973 


/enuary: Whatever Happened to C.A.R.D., 
Racism and Church-Goers. 


Be sure and not miss your copy 


RACE TODAY. Take out an annual 
subscription NOW! 


- February: Holland's ‘Red Niggers’. Britain £3.00 
March: Blacks and the British Army Europe £4.00 
April: Our E.S.N. Children U.S.A $11 00. 
May: Racialism by Post eer z 
June: The Deportation Business Australia & N.Z. £4.00 

Avis Brown: The Colony of the Colo- Caribbean $11.00 US 

nised (Race,Sex & Class) S 
July: Single Black Mothers. Racism & School Africa £4.00 
Text-books. Asia £4.00 


August: Black People & Trade Unions 

September: Race & Intelligence: Debunking 
the 1Q Myth 

October/November: Books, Libraries & 


Why not be a fighting subscriber and pay 
£5.00 or more for your subscription and 
not only get RACE TODAY but also 


Racism Soe 
i ? 
December: Black People & the Police RACE TODAY's publications: 
1974 NaING 25.5 o3 ot eee ea 


January: Race, Sex & Working Class Power 
by Selma James 

February: The Black Explosion in Schools 
by Farrukh Dhondy (Out of print) 

March: Trades Unionism vs. Revolution in 
South Africa (Out of print) by K. Jordaan 

April: Asian Workers in Struggle. The Sixth Pan 

African Congress. Martinique: Anti-Colonial 
Rebellion. Trinidad: Sugar Workers 
intervention. 

May: The Caribbean Revolution Demysti- 
fied. Black Squatting in Brixton. Asian 


Address. .... 0.000 eseeeeeeees 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


Rates: 5p a word 
£4.00 per single column inch 


Women at Heathrow. Ethiopian Letter. RACE TODAY 
June: Move as a Community - The Brockwell 74 Shakespere Rd, London SE 24 
Park Three. Black People in Prison by R. 01 737 2268 


Phillips. Repression in St. Vincent. Interview 
with a Chilean Worker. 

July: The Strike at Imperial Typewriters. 
immigrant Workers in the Catering Industry. 
Indian Railway Strike. 

August: Black Women & Nursing A Job like 
Any other. Imperial Typewriters Strike: 
the Continuing story. Class & Nationalism 
in Africa. 

September: Bengali Squat in East End. Back to 
Work at Imperial Typewriters. Murder Trial 
in Dominica. European Immigrant Workers 

October: Two Worlds in Conflict. Carnival in a 
Strange Land. Chile: The Working Class 
Road to Socialism. Attack on the Sixth Pan 
African Congress. 

November: Which Way Black America? Outlaw 
and Disorder (West Indian Barrister Suspended) 
The Charter Flight Hustle. 

December: The Tribals of India by Farrukh 
Dhondy. Islington CRC Scandal. Defeat 
of the Kenilworth Strike. T & G Report 
Imperial Typewriters Strike. 


1975 

January: One Year Later. Puerto Rico: the Next 
Vietnam?Who’s Afraid of Ghetto Schools? 
Bussing in Ealing. It Dread in Dominica. 

February: Caboo: The Making of a Caribbean 
Artist. The Police and the Black Wageless. 
Senegal to France - an Immigrants’ Journey 

March: The Closure at Imperial Typewriters’, 
Independence Struggle in Guyane; Whose inter- 
est will the movement serve (report on the 
Conference ‘Black People which way For- 
ward’ 

April: On the Railroad to Power: the Indian 
Railway Strike. Trinidadians Revolt. 
The Black Youth Speak. 


May: Caribbean Women and the Black 
Community. Boycott the Grapes. 
Terror in the East End. 


EVENTS JUNE 1975 


Africa Centre 

38 King Street, 
London, WC2E 8JT’ 
Tel: 836-1973. 


Tuesday 17th at 6.30 pm. 

‘Why | speak out’ 

talk by barrister-at-law, Rudy Narayan 

who was expelled from the Bar for 6 months. 
Ad. 40p students 20p. 


Organised by 


ON 


Police Harassment in North London 
AT 


Today). 


. Ad. Free. 


CLIFF McDANIEL IS NOT GUILTY 
PUBLIC MEETING 


THE BLACK PARENTS MOVEMENT and THE BLACK 
STUDENTS MOVEMENT 


The Cliff McDaniel Case — Mis-Education of Black Children 


The Co-Op Hall, 129 Seven Sisters Road, London N.7. at 4pm. 
For further details: Contact Race Today 737—2268. 


FREE JOANNE LITTLE CAMPAIGN 


Joanne Little is charged in the U.S.A. with the murder of a 
prison offtcer who attempted tu rape her. (See April ‘75 Race 


CAMPAIGN HERE IN BRITAIN FOR HER FREEDOM 
For further details: Contact Joanne Little Defence Group 
c/o 61, Clapham Common West Side, London S.W.4. 


Wednesday 18th at 6.30 pm 
Poetry and drumming 
Jamal Ali, Sonny of the Funkees, Les and Leng 
Salmi Coco and 3rd World Troubadour 
Ad. 40p students 20p. 


Tuesday 24th at 6.30 

Films of a liberation struggle 

‘Medina Bowe’ on Amilcar Cabral. 

‘Luta Continua’ on FRELIMO struggle in 
Mozambique. 

Ad. 50p students 25p. 


LC.A. 


Nash House, The Mall London SW1. 
Tel: 930-6393. 


Friday 20th 
Exhibitions Mas in The Mall; 
Marcel Broodthaers; Jimmy Boyle. 


Carnival 1 — 2 pm. 
Films from Trinidad and Notting Hill. 


Cinema 7 pm. 

Don’t look Back 9 pm. 
Solaris 

Ad. 75p students 65p. 


Carnival 6.30. pm. 
Steel Band 
Ad. 20p. 


Theatre 8 pm. 
Michael Abbensetts’ Sweet talk. 
Ad. £1.00. 


INSTITUTE OF RACE RELATIONS 


247 Pentonville Road, 
London N.1. 
Tel: 837—0041/2 


Thursday 26th 6.30 pm. 

‘The Press Against Portugal’ 

talk by Alvaro Miranda of the Solidarity 
Campaign with the Portuguese Working Class. 


KESKIDEE CENTRE 


Young, Gifted, and Black Theatre and 

Dance Workshop. 

Mon. 6 - 8 pm 

Sat. 2-30 -5 pm 

Body Movement, Group Exercises and 

Active Details for Sculpture, Photography and 


Silkscreen Workshop. 
Details: 906-1296. 


Race looau 


THE MIGRANT 
WORKER 
IN EUROPE 


Zionism 


Dear Race Today, 
Your article, Black Panthers in Israel, tot- 
ally misrepresents the true nature of Is- 
“raeli society. Most serious of all is the 
slur on the very section of the community 
that the Black Panther spokesman claims 
to represent. 

The Black Panthers have been utterly 
repudiated by the Israeli electorate in 
their attempt to divide the people of Is- 
rael along racial lines and the fact that 
they are free to organise and campaign 
politically in Israel — a fact openly admit- 
ted in the reported interview — sharply 
contradicts the spurious charge that Is- 
rael is “a police state’. 

Equally absurd is the allegation that 
‘Israeli circles are afraid that Israel will 
be invaded by Orientals’. Since 1948, 
when Israel won its independence,. 
750,000 Jewish refugees from Arab op- 
pression have been welcomed and integ- 
rated into the country and all Israelis 
whatever their origin look forward to the 
day when the 4,000 Jews held hostage in 
Syria will be allowed to emigrate to Is- 
rael. If any further proof were needed I 
would point out that at this very mom- 
ent provisions are being made to receive 
the Falasha community of Black Jews 
from Ethiopia, who have retained their 
Jewish identity over the centuries in a 
predominantly Christian society. 

It is also grossly misleading to talk 
about wage differentials. Almost all 
workers in Israel — Ashkenazi and Orien- 
tal Jews as well as Arabs — belong to the 
Histadrut, the General Confederation of 
Workers, and as such are paid full union 
rates according to their respective jobs. 
Income tax is, moreover, the great nation- 
al leveller and has produced one of the 
most egalitarian social systems in the 

world. 

That is not to say that Israel is a social- 
ist utopia. A larger proportion of Jews 
with an Oriental cultural background are, 
relatively speaking, under-privileged but 
this is a result of cultural lag, not discrimi- 
nation. The government is doing all it 
can to encourage oriental Jews to 
take full advantage of the country’s ex- 
cellent educational system in order to 
improve their job opportunities. In time 
and with good will on all sides the exist- 
ing culture-lag will disappear. 

The Black Panther spokesman admits 
that ‘there are also large groups of Orien- © 
tal Jews who are integrated into the West- 
ern community’. Does this sound like 
racialism? 

Judaism makes no distinction as to 
race or colour Israel is proud of its Orien- 
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tal Jews. They are fiercely loyal to Israel 
and the Zionist ideal. Incidentally, Zion- 
ism has become almost a dirty word in 
some uninformed circles. I hope you will 
not fall into that trap. Zionism is a true 
movement of national liberation. Israel, 
was, in fact, the first country in the post- 
World War II period to overthrow coloni- 
alism and assert its national independence. 
Israel was also the first country to 
provide technical assistance to the newly 
emergent Black African states on a no- 
strings-attached basis. This aid programme 
has unfortunately been subverted by 
the blandishments of the oil-rich Arab 
potentates. One can only hope that 
Black Africa will in time realise who 
are its true friends. 


Dr. Jacob Gewirtz 
Woburn House , 
Upper Woburn Place, 
London, W.C.1. 


Race Today Educates 


Dear Race Today, 

Very best wishes and thank you for Race 
Today June 1975, a very helpful and 
necessary issue. 

You might not have noticed what 
seemed to me an interesting remark of Sir 
Keith Joseph in a recent speech. 

He said: ‘ There are plenty of jobs avail- 
able in hospitals, transport, factories, 
but few may want to go from jobs that 
are well paid to jobs that tend to be badly 
paid.’ 

I am reading the article about the Mid- 
lands Asians — and find it very helpful — 
its a big job of education your Collective 
is doing. 

Best wishes again. 

Ken Forge. 
Thornton Road, 
Bromley, Kent. 


Lord Chancellor Replies 


The Lord Chancellor replies to the West 
Indian Standing Conference’s criticisms of 
the remarks made by Judge Morris in the 
recent OLD BAILEY trial. 

.. [tf appears from the full transcript that 
the gang of youths with whom the Judge 
was dealing were themselves the worst 
type of racialists. Their victims were Bri- 
tish, Pakistan, Chinese and French women— 
but never a West Indian woman. While he 
appreciates that there is room for differ- 
ing opinions as to whether the Judge put 
this racial element in the case in the most 
appropriate terms, the Lord Chancellor 
does not think the Judge can fairly be 
accused of showing racial bias. You may 


have seen that he himself in the afternoon 
of the day when he made the statement 
sought to avoid an impression that he had 
any racialist thoughts in mind when he 
stated in Court that he was ‘making no 
attack on the great majority of immigrants 
who settle in this country. They have 
proved themselves to be law-abiding citi- 
zens of whom there can be no criticism. 
My observations were confined to the 
case and circumstances of the case that I 
tried.’ A reading of his remarks shows 
that this was so and that he was speaking 
solely of the Brixton and Clapham neigh- 
bourhood. : 

Earlier this year Commander Peter 
Marshall, head of the Scotland Yard Com- 
munity Relations Department said, ac- 
cording to a press report, that there has 
been an alarming increase in street crimes 
in London committed by young West In- 
dians and that this was because of ‘urban 
stresses, homelessness and lack of work.’ 
The Lord Chancellor’s view is that the 
Government’s duty is to concentrate on 
tackling those problems. While that goes 
on, the armoury of the law must be used 
to contain the criminal threat and there- 
fore there may be value in the appeal the 
Judge made to parents ‘to do what they 
can to impose discipline and maintain 
standards among the young.’ 

In the circumstances and in the light 
of the Judge’s explanatory statement, the 
Lord Chancellor considers that the better 
course is not to re-open this matter, but to 
concentrate on remedying the conditions 
to which Commander Marshall referred. 


J.A.C. Watherston 

Private Secretary, 

House of Lords, SWIA OPW. 
SWIA OPW. 


Robert Moore: 


RACISM 
AND BLACK 
RESISTANCE 
IN BRITAIN 


Government policy on immigration 
has swung hard to the right in the last decade. 

Robert Moore explains why. 

He shows how the policy affects 
immigrant workers in their daily lives; how 
they are stopped and humiliated at the 
frontiers; how they and the black British 
citizens are tormented by officials and 
police, and discriminated against at work and 
in their homes. 

He also shows how they are fighting 
back in the workplace and through commun- 
ity action. 

He ends with a look at the ‘race relations 
industry’, which lives off the conflict it is 
supposed to resolve. 

Robert Moore is author, with John Rex, 
of ‘Race, Community and Conflict’. 

From bookshops and direct from: 


Pluto Press 


Unit 10, Spencer Court 
7 Chalcot Road, London NW1 8LH 
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The personal survival of Indira Gandhi as Prime Minister is 
not the question that faces India today. The events of the 
Jast few weeks, culminating in the arrest of 700 of Indira’s 
political opponents, including a minister, Chandra Shekar, 
from her own Congress Party, have been seen in the Western 
press as either a paranoid reaction of overkill from a parlia- 
mentary democrat turned dictator, or a personal power 
struggle on the weary stage of Indian parliamentary de- 
mocracy. It is this constitutional heritage of British colonia- 
lism, coupled with the demands of the Indian population 
for a government which may not supply the bread but is 
forced to stage the circuses, that has triggered the political 
charade that pulls into the arena of current history the 
whole direction of the Indian nation. 

The High Court justices ruling, that Indira should step 
down from office till such a decision was given by the 
Supreme court, was upheld by the preliminary hearings of 
the Supreme Court which considered Mrs. Gandhi’s applica- 
tion. The opposition parties, altogether outnumbered in 
Parliament by the Congress who have held power since 
Indian Independence in “47, have staged'a mass agitation 
programme to force Indira to go. It is in the short term 
their one tactical objective which they feel will provide the 
parliamentary crisis from which they, right or left wing, 
‘socialists’ or outright free enterprise parties such as the Old 
Congress of Morarji Desai, can- create a parliamentary stabil- 
ity of their own. 

Gandhi’s reaction, the imprisonment of her opponents, 
the clamp-down of severe censorship on all publications 
and the expulsion of the Washington Post correspondent 
from New Delhi are continuing demonstrations of the 
impossibility of governing India under any form of social 
democracy short of police measures and unquestioned 
fascism. Such has been the reaction of a supposed socialist 
state to all the forms of extra-parliamentary power that the 


people of India openly and avowedly seek. The Railway 
Strike of last year (see a complete analysis in Race Today 
April 1975), the Jayaprakash Narayan Movement which 
started in Bihar, the toppling of the Gujerat Legislative As- 
sembly and the resounding election last month of anti- 
Congress parties to the power of that state, are symptoms 
of this energy, the shape that the class struggle has taken in 
its most public forms in the last year. 

The Railway strike was the pronouncement of India’s as 
yet small but by no means negligible industrial proletariat 
on the material misery that the mixed economy, the Five 
Year plans and the struggle to accumulate capital or borrow 
it from the Soviet bloc and international monopolies, 
has imposed on India. This industrial proletariat, child of 
that very scheme of political development upheld by the 
police and the army under Nehru and now under his daught- 


« er, have become the material victims of the cruelty of that 


accumulative process (call it ‘socialist’ as Indira does), and 
in the Railway strike and its aftermath, it declared its deter- 
mination to end it. 

The history of Independent India has been the history of 
the creation of classes with power bases in city and country 
which would deliver the vote and ensure the continuation 
of such a parliamentary democracy with Congress as its . 
one party choice. The policies of the party have resulted in 
the enriching of the landlords who are a minute proportion 


of the 70% of Indians who still draw their sustenance from 


agriculture, through the nationalisation of banks, the provi- 
sion of fluid capital, irrigation schemes, fertiliser plant, 
guaranteed marketing facilities and price fixing. It is these 
landlords, ruling now over the exploitation of a peasantry 
which is suffering the forced divorce from the means of 
production and is left with nothing to sell but its labour 
Power on a fiercely competitive market, who deliver the 


_ vote to the parliamentary warlords of India through bribery, 


coercion and on occasion naked violence. 

The significance of the J.P. movement as 
it is called in Bihar, which has for the last eighteen months 
been calling for an end to ‘corruption’ and for an expression 
In political terms of the aspirations of the population as 


opposed to an election of those that manifestly fail to re- 
present them, is that it marks the limits of the democratic 
revolution in India. The failure of the developing J.P. 


movement is its inability to articulate the material demands 
on which the opposition to the ‘corruption’ of elected re- 
gimes is based. The failure to articulate demands is only 
the verbal counterpart of the failure to analyse the struggles 
of the Indian population, the industrial proletariat, the 
agricultural labourer, the peasants, the communities of the 
Indian cities who live off the revenue of the wage workers, 
in a material perspective. Most damningly, it is the ‘moral’ 
focus of the J.P. movement that revives the ghost of 
Gandhism around which the body of Indian capital took 
shape. 

The parliamentary parties in opposition to Indira Gandhi 
at this moment, who are attempting to seize the energies of 
the anti-Indira moment and couple them with the material 
aspirations of the population, have no such perspective 
either. The leadership of this opposition, in the person of 
the ex-finance minister of the Nehru regime, Morarji Desai, 
or any of the other leaders of the Jan Sangh (a free enter- 
prise party with electoral tactics which one may call cutural 
fascism) or the Praja Socialist Party or Samyukta Socialist 
Party, offer the people no less corrupt an infra-structure 
of government. Their material strategy finally resides in the 
removal of the controls that Congress imposes on the 


growth of the International Monopoly Capital sector of the .. 


economy, those industries and individuals which draw 
salaries and dividends, and profits from the private sector 
of the Indian economy. They can only offer the population 
of India the material advance and exploitation inherent in 
the shifting of balance from capital investment by the 
Soviet bloc to capital investment by the international 
Company bdloc. 

The left wing parliamentarians on the other hand, in- 
cluding the imprisoned politburo member of the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist), Jyoti Basu, offer the Indian popu- 
lation a programme of revolutionary development through 
and in spite of the parliamentary institutions, seeing state . 
power as a weapon they can wield in the interests of an 
advancing proletarian development. They offer India 
‘socialist accumulation’ through its own efforts as Samora 
Machel and the Communist Parties of Cambodia and 
Vietnam offer the national revolutions of Mozambique, 
Cambodia and Vietnam a programme of material advance 
through blood sweat, tears and a certain degree of puritan- 
ism. 

This editorial characterises these choices as parliamentary 
commodities on offer to a sceptical population, because | 
there are no signs in India that the struggles of the popula- 
tion have taken either of these alternatives to heart. They 
remain in the cruel programmatics that have provided the 
Indian nation with no perspective that breaks the bounds of 
nationalist material advance. In our article this month on 
the migrant workers of Europe, we pose just such an alter- 
native, an internationalism based not on national and 
spiritual solidarity, but on the perspective of a transfer of 
accumlated machinery capital and technology from those 


parts of the world that have it and can almost instantaneously 


get more of it, to those that are faced with the prospect of 
hard labour for the purpose of catching up. In posing such 
an alternative, we are not unaware of the history of the 
revolutions of the twentieth century which have undoubtedly 
provided, through nationalist revolutionary movements with 
programmes that embody the advance of a country through 
a focus on the ideology of the wage-labourers of that 
country. Only, we believe, as the article makes clear, that 


the working class of the world is in a position today to unite 


in a series of material struggles against the fast tightening 
grip and purposes of an international productive and 
marketing machine. For the workers of India it means the 
provision of the leadership that will take them not to dem- 
onstrations on the streets of New Delhi in support of 
Indira Gandhi, or even Angela Davis, but bring them to 
that historical pass which demands material parity with 

the wage-labourers of the world and encompasses the cap- 
ture of state power from such as Indira or Morarji as a 
step along the way. 
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Cliff McDaniel, a 17 year old West Indian 
pupil at the Stationers Company Com- 
prehensive School in North London ap- 
peared at the Highgate Magistrates Court, 
2nd June, 1975, charged on two counts: 
a) Insulting behaviour with intent to pro- 
_ voke a breach of the peace. 

b) Assaulting P.C. Ryan David (Y 650) in 

the execution of his duty. 

Cliff was found guilty on both charges 
and bound over in the sum of £10 to keep 
the peace for a year. That was the verdict 
and sentence of the lay magistrates, 

Mrs Joan Duncombe, a civil servant, 
Mr Beecham, a toy manufacturer and 
Mr Wilkins, the owner of an off licence. 

The charges against Cliff are familiar 
to hundreds of black youth who are pro- 
cessed daily in this way through the Bri- 
tish Courts. Police practice in this respect 
is all but institutionalised. Confident in 
the rapport established with lay and 
stipendiary magistrates around ‘the stero- 
typed black youth’, they present their 
evidence in a set formula which hardly 
varies. 
‘The defendant went berserk and hysteri- 
cal’. 
“He/she lashed out with both hands and 
feet after I approached him/her giving the 
proper caution, etc’. All this laced with the 
the odd verbal in West Indian dialect, and 
a conviction is a forgone conclusion. 

In Cliff’s case, the drill was the same. 


_The police, three of them, were travelling 


along Weston Park Road at 1.35pm on 
the 17th April, 1975. P.C. Ryan David 
was the driver. P. C. Fry, the radio op- 
erator, next to him in the front seat and 
P.C. McCulloch, the plain clothes observ- 
er occupied the back seat.. 

Says P.C. Ryan David: ‘In Weston Park 
Road, I observed a number of youths — 
school boys and girls. I particularly not- 
iced some coloured youths on the left foot 
way walking towards us. Cliff McDaniel, 
the defendant made a masturbatory ges- 
ture with his hand half closed in front of 
the lower region, moving his hand in an 
upward and downwards motion. His back 
was to the two other youths and he was 
in full view of the children’. 

Guess what? Anticipating that the two 
youths would give evidence of fact that 
no mastubatory sign was made, Ryan 
David at once makes it impossible for 
them to see — Cliff’s back, he said, was 
to his two companions. | 

He goes on: ‘A woman passerby with a 
pram appeared angry and shocked. It 
showed on her face. . 

P. C. Fry supports, he ‘did not see the 
woman with the pram but another coup- 
le who appeared equally shocked. 

None of these three were called as wit- 
nesses. It was impossible, they say, to get 
hold of them. But then, they never can be 
traced as scores of black youth would tell 
who are accused of attempting to steal 
from hand bags and at the crucial mom- 
ent, the victim always {NEES to slip the 
police. 

They get out of the police car, caution 
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Cliff, who at once goes berserk, punches 
Ryan David, screams and shouts hysteri- 
cally etc., etc., etc. The formula is com- 
plete and the chairman of the magistrates 
nods her approval. ‘Don’t worry officer. I 
know these blacks’, is written all over her 
face. 

It is the turn of the defence to respond 
and at once we know the nature of the 
challenge to the formula. The public 
benches are packed out. 50 blacks are 
following the preceedings. West Indian 
parents, school children and employed 


and unemployed youths are well represent- 


ed. Outside a constant picket of 30 is on 
the move with placards carrying slogans: — 
RYAN DAVID MUST GO, NO CONVIC- 
TION FOR CLIFF McDANIEL, END 
POLICE BRUTALITY, among others. At 
all times there were more than 80 mem- 
bers of the black community present, a 
mobilisation for which the Black Parents 
Movement was responsible. This in turn 
provoked the presence of several teachers 
white and black, Supt. Stubbs (Hornsey 
Police), Supt. Hasler of the Juvenile Sec- 
tion Y Division and Senior Police officers 
from Scotland Yard. Local government 
officers were present too — the Chairman 
of the Haringey Education Authority, 
Alderman Nikki Harrison and the Chair- 
man of the Schools Sub-Committee, 
Councillor Atkinson and finally Harin- 
gey’s Chief Education Officer, Allan 
Groves. 

It was a political trial in that Cliff, 


from the dock, represented the black com- 


munity who in turn felt represented by 
him. Barrister-at-law Ian McDonald rose 
to the challenge. He put it plainly — the 
police officers were liars, the masturba- 
tory gesture was a figment of the officers 
imagination and what in fact happened 
was that Cliff had pointed out Ryan 
David to his friends, the same Ryan 
David who had punched him in his 
stomach 18 months before; that the as- 
sault was the other way round, for it was 
Ryan David who punched Cliff in the 
face and then further punched and kicked 
him at the station; it was Ryan David who 
went berserk calling Cliff a black cunt 


- and a black bastard; it was P.C. McCulloch 


who punched Cliff in the kidneys. 
McDonald called seven witnesses in 


Cliff's defence. His two companions, 
Keith and Chris, supported him absolute- 
ly. Another Greek pupil did the same. 
But then, it was hinted at, that these 
youths were police haters and as such 
were blinded by prejudice. Mrs Maynard 
and Miss Langridge were called, both 
white women. They saw Cliff beaten, 
punched in the kidneys, manhandled 
while he stood still. 

‘Did Cliff go berserk?’ asked McDonald. 
‘Certainly not’, replied Mrs. Maynard. 

It was in complete contradiction to the 
description of the incident submitted by 
the police. Mrs Langridge supported her 
every word. 

The prosecutor could not accuse these 
women of being police haters. His attack 
was different. They were welfare assist- 
ants at the school and therefore tended 
to sympathise with the victim, in this 
case, Cliff. 

Finally a Mr. Cooley. He was on his 
way back from the shops and saw Cliff 
held by policemen against the fence. He 
saw Cliff punched by Ryan David.Cliff 
did not resist. He witnessed the police 
aggression. Again a clear contradiction of 
the police evidence and Cooley was an 
independent witness, who never saw Cliff 
before that day, who just happened to be 
passing from the shops on his way home 
a few yards away from the incident. 

McDonald closed with a short, sharp 
and eloquent address. He warned 
Duncombe, Beecham and Wilkins, ‘You 
better get it right’. It was a warning in- 
formed by a knowledge of the tendency 
in magistrates to rubber stamp police : 
evidence. 

The magistrates retired for almost an 
hour, wrestling it seems with a possible 
compromise. The presentation of the 
defence case, the overwhelming presence 
of blacks in the public gallery and the 
picket outside had altered the balance of 
power in the courtroom, making it im- 
possible for the magistrates to proceed to 
a guilty verdict with their accustomed 
case. The Black Parents Movment, which 
was formed as a result of the attack on 
Cliff, with the express prupose of fighting 
police harrassment of black youth, had 
well and truly done its work. 

They returned with a verdict of guilty 
on both counts and as if she were antici- 
pating a reaction from the public gallery, 
Joan Duncombe announced in the same 
breath: 

‘This is not one of the more serious cases 
to come before us and we therefore bind 
you over in the sum of £10 to keep the 
peace for a year’. 

Alas, punching a police officer in broad 
daylight without provocation was not 
serious. A squalid compromise. 

The Black Parents Movement in a re- 
cent press statement stated uncompromis- 
ingly, (THE VERDICT IS UNACCEPTABLE’ 
The fight against the verdict is on as the 
parents of the young West Indians enjoin 
the youth, who have to date carried that 
struggle almost single-handedly. 
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Under the Newspaper Acts, passed in the 
Antigua parliament, the government of 
that West Indian island has deemed it 
against the law for any newspaper to be 
published without the payment ofa 

A. $600 license fee and a cash deposit of 
§10,000. As a consequence, all newspap- 
ers except the pro-government Antigua 
Star have closed down. 

Th law was first challenged in the 
Antiguan High Court where it was declar- 
ed unconstitutional, a decision which was 
upheld in the West Indian Court of 
Appeal. However, the Privy Council re- 
versed the decision thereby giving the 
Antiguan government the right to shackle 
the opposition press. 

In a recent police raid, copies of three 
newspapers have been seized — the Work- 
ers Voice, the Antigua Times and Outlet. 
Meanwhile a campaign has been launched 
to fight for press freedom already bring- 
ing thousands of Antiguans on the streets 
on Saturday May 31st — Africa Liberation 
Day. 

Below we print in full a letter of prot- 
est from the Afro Caribbean Liberation 
Movement to Edward Short, Lord 
President of the Privy Council: 


Dear Sir, 

It has become necessary for us in the 
Self-governing Dependency of Antigua, 
British West Indies to write to you. So 
grievous, urgent and compelling is our 
complaint that we request a prompt and 
earnest response. 

As you are aware the English Privy 
Council ruled that it was right and con- 
stitutional for us in Antigua to pay a 
license fee of $600.00 and make a cash 
deposit of $10,000 or post a bond for 
that huge sum before we can exercise our 
freedom of expression in newspapers. 

First we ask you to note that on Satur- 
day May 31st, Liberation Day, thousands 
of Antiguans, mainly young, gathered to 
protest these prohibitive, and repressive 
Newspaper Acts passed by the Antigua 
Parliament, rejected as unconstitutional 
by our High Court and West Indies Ap- 
peal Court, but upheld by the Privy Coun- 
cil against the people of this island-state. 
The march of thousands for Press Free- 
dom is of the greatest importance both 
now and in the future. 

To consider that in 1883 British Plant | 
ers in this self same island could publish 
without restraint, and that now in 1975 
the majority of the population are being 
legally denied their freedom of expression 
is to be faced with a fact both shocking 
and shameful. The Privy Council has in 
fact hung freedom of the Press in Antigua, 
in the name of libel, but on the gallows 
of tyranny. 

For the Privy Council to hold that 
once Parliament passes a law it is deemed 
to be reasonably required, means that the 
Privy Council has given the Antigua 
Parliament unlimited authority to abridge 
fundamental freedoms at its own whim 
and repressive fancy. This we cannot and 
will not accept. 

For the Privy Council to hold that it 
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can aid and abet the Antigua Parliament 
in requiring the population of Antigua to 
pay for the freedom of expression, a right 
freely granted under our constitution, is 

a violation, a gross violation, a vicious vio- 
lation of the concept of fundamental 
Rights. 

For the Privy Council to hold that 
Englishmen can enoy the freedom of ex- 
pression without fetter and without re- 
straint, while Antiguans and perhaps the 
English speaking Caribbean must be fet- 
tered and restrained in their enjoyment 
of a Free Press is a clear indication that 
the highest English institutions, judicial or 
political, are still deeply dyed in that pre- 
judice which for centuries has been the 
major crime of western civilisation against 
people of African descent. 

If after our strenuous effects to live 
as free men and women, and to enjoy 
those rights and privileges that free men 
and women the world over enjoy, the 
Privy Council can now decide to bury 
its head in the sand like the proverbial 
colonial ostrich, and pronounce us third- 
class subjects unworthy of so elementary 
a right as a free press, then it is clear that 
the British Government and its ruling 
class are determined to keep us bound to 
tyrants through whom, they may con- 
tinue to derive benefits for British capita- 
lism, 

For the Privy Council to declare that 
only the rich who can afford $10,000 in 
cash or gurantee, a bond of $960,00 plus 
an annual license of $600.00 can publish 
newspapers in this island-state, is proof 
positive that the British Government 
through the Privy Council is determined 
to ensure the rule of the rich, and the 
subordination of the many poor to the 
few rich. That we cannot and will not 
accept. 

We therefore urge you in the name of 
press freedom, in the cause of the equal- 
ity of all men, and in view of our imperi- 
shable claim to be free men and women 
to see to it that the Order in Council is 
not signed with the Queen’s Seal, which 
signature will formally and decisively re- 
duce us all to women and men without 
fundamental rights and to foot-stools on 
whose head twelve men in Parliament can 
walk with impunity. 

We have threatened nothing. We have © 
issued no ultimatum. We have not sought 

to be strident in tone or violent in ex- 
pression. But we assure you that if we 
cannot persuade you to act in the cause 
of the freedom of people on whose backs 
and from whose sweat British civilisation 
was built, we will then know that it is up 
to us to bear any burden in order to sec- 
ure by those means necessary such free- 
dom as you and others will wish to deny 
us. The people of Antigua stand ready to 
ensure and secure their own freedom. 
We will win. 
Tim Hector —Chairman of 
A.C.L.M. For and on behalf 
of the people of Antigua. 


Ellerton Jeffers — Editor of 
Outlet Newspaper. 
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Joanne Little is a 20 year old, 
small, Black woman. Born and resident 
in North Carolina, U.S.A, she is the 
victim of that State’s extreme racialist 
and chauvinist policies aided and abetted 
by the local media. 

While awaiting the outcome of a 
three month long appeal against con- 
viction on a breaking and entry charge, 
Joanne lay fast asleep in the early hours 
of 27th August, 1974, in Beaufort Coun- 
ty jail. Her prison conditions can only 
be described as disgusting and serve to 
exemplify the conditions under which 
women prisoners are deprived of their 
privacy and security since, in the history 
of the jail house, there has never been a 
female warder. The danger implied in 
this can be seen from the statements of 
a number of former female prisoners, 
who complained of the sexual approach- 
es made by the prison warders on num- 
erous occasions. 

In Joanne’s case these up proaches 
turned to action. That night,a 62 year 
old warden, Clarence Alligood, was on 
duty. With an ice-pick in his hand, 
Alligood approached Joanne’s cell and 
begun his sexual attack. During the 
struggle, Joanne stabbed Alligood num- 
erous times with his ice-pick and, ina 
state of confusion and fear, fled the 
jail. 

Her flight from Alligood soon turned 
into a run for her life, when she learned 
that Alligood, found naked from the 
waist down, had died in her cell. 

Immediately the press and State 
made Joanne’s position clear. Alligood 
was acclaimed a hero, while Joanne’s 
defence was described as vicious attack 
on a poor man in the course of his duty. 
No mention was made of the fact that 
Alligood was found half naked, or that 
it was common knowledge that he kept 
an ice-pick in his desk. 

Fortunately for Joanne, a stranger 


‘hid her in his two roomed shack. Her 


fear increased when the police searched 
the shack several times with shot guns 

at the ready. During this time, the State 
proved that it had found Joanne guilty 
and prepared her for summary execution 
in declaring her an outlaw. Carolina is the 
only State in the Union which maintains 
such a law which in essence is a licence to 
kill. Any citizen or law enforcement of- 
ficer is allowed to shoot an outlaw on 
sight. 

The cards stacked against her, J oanne 
arranged to give herself up through a 
friend, to Jerry Paul, a well-known liberal 
Durham attorney, whose elaborate pre- 
cautions ensured her safe surrender a 
week later to the State Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

All the evidence points to the fact that 
Joanne is telling the truth. However, 
editorials are still appearing in the local 
press honouring the jailer for ‘dying in the 
line of duty’. Further, her defence lawy- 
ers have met with nothing but obstruc- 
tion while attempting to prepare her case. 
The State’s medical examiner, who was 
prepared to support Joanne’s story from 
the medical evidence available to him, 


_ (i.e. that the body was found half-naked 
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Defence Fund. 


and that tests showed recent sexual act- 
ivity prior to death), was not allowed to 
testify before the grand jury which indict- 
ed Joanne for trial on a charge of first 
degree murder. 

Joanne is to stand trial in Beaufort 
County. The jury is to be selected from 
neighbouring counties where very few 
Black people of either sex are called to 
serve on juries. This factor could seriously 
affect Joanne’s case since Carolina and its 
white population are well-known for their 


illiberal racial attitudes. 

Vital evidence, such as the jailer’s 
clothing, has been scattered around vari- 
ous law enforcement agencies, making it 
extremely difficult for defence attorneys 
to locate and have this material examined. 
Requests that the evidence be kept safe- 
ly in one place have been denied. 

Since Joanne is a poor black, requests 
were made to the State for funds to hire 
a criminologist to investigate her case. The 
State turned down this request even 
though the evidence of a criminologist is 
vital to her defence. 

All of the above factors make Joanne’s 
chances of a fair trial very slim indeed. 

This case underlines the position of 
two sectors of society; that of Blacks and 
that of women. The right of a woman to 
defend herself against rape has been ridi- 
culed for far too long. The recent Lords 
decision in Britain and the subsequent 
cases of rape have proved that men have 
a licence to rape as long as they assume, 
however unreasonably, that the female 
consented. If a man puts a knife to a 
woman’s throat, or in Joanne’s case an 


- ice-pick, he can still claim reasonable as- 


sumption of consent, if she fails to risk 
her life and fight back. By aiding Joanne’s 
defence, women the world over are fight- 
ing for their basic rights in law for protec- 
tion against sexual assault. If Joanne’s 
case is lost, a major battle is lost in the 
war against perversion and racialism. 


Support Joanne Little. Send your don- 
ations or write for more information to: 
The Joanne Little Defence Fund, 

61 Clapham Common, West Side, 
London S.W.4. 


TWO SECONDS OFF THE CLE 


Race Today was asked by the Sports 
Editor of the Sunday Times to respond to 
to an article printed in that paper on 
Sunday 15th June 1975, which referred 
to the explosion of black youth on the 
athletic scene here in Britain. Our re- 
sponse appeared in the Sunday Times on 
the 22nd June 1975. 

We wrote the following: 

Athletes from the black communities 
in and around Inner London have all but 
dominated the London Schools’ cham- 
pionships recently held at Crystal Palace. 

This presence is new and will predict- 
ably provoke attempts at explaining the 
explosion of young blacks on the athletic 
scene here in Britain. So far, responses 
range from, at best, a mediocre psycho- 
logical explanation, to, at worst, a genetic 
approach. 

An example of the first will presum- 
ably be, that the black youngster is moti- 
vated on the track to prove that he/she is 
not inferior and consequently returns bet- 
ter times than those who are not so moti- 
vated. In the second case, genetics are re- 
surrected and we are asked to believe that, 
‘natural speed, exuberance and long brown 
brown levers for legs,’ is sufficient ex- 
planation for our successes in the sprints. 

Both propositions find a common rest- 
ing place. The one attributes our successes 
to racial peculiarities (substitute ‘quirks’), 
the other to some weird psychological 


motivation (substitute ‘quirks’ again). 
Neither grasps that the black athlete 
need prove anything to his analysts or to 
him or herself. 

Try as one might,there are moments 
when it becomes impossible to separate 
the sporting activity from its social and 
political properties. 

Teachers, black- parents, the police, 
social workers will testify to the hostility 
that young blacks manifest against the 
social order as it presents itself to them. 
Giving concrete expression, that hostility 
is translated into vitality, creativity and 
style. 

It is the poetry of rebellion and when 
translated into athletic language is worth 
two seconds off-_the clock in the 100 
metres sprint. But alas, the clock is not 
the only discipline. We are yet to see the 
crowds of spectators, from within the 
black communities, who will drive these 
athletes to greater feats if only because 
they (the spectators) feel represented by 
them in a social sense. Another two sec- 
onds off the clock. 
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‘They will kill you for absolutely no 
rhyme or reason.” 

‘U.S. report says sect uses marijuana 
as an aphrodisiac.’ 

‘Followers called walking time bombs, 
lawyer says.’ 

‘Religio:’s members are basically 
anarchists.’ 


The above are headline quotes from 
the Toronto Globe and Mail, the daily. 
which sets the pace for establishment 
policy in that major Canadian city. The 
target is the West Indian youth who are 
stereotyped in this instance as Rastafarians. 

In the issue, Wednesday, June 11, 1975, 
the Globe and Mail fashions its attack on 
the front page lead and follows up with 
a full page report on page three encom- 
passing eight different articles on West 
Indian youth. 

Eschewing subtlety, the Globe and 
Mail outlines the strategy of the Canadian 
state. ““The rude boys in Jamaica have . 
power because they control the ghettos. 
The power of the rude boys in New York 
and Toronto who call themselves Rastas 
has yet to be tried’. 

Emmigration from the Caribbean in 
the sixties took to New York and 
Toronto different gradations of the 
Caribbean revolt. Alcan, Texaco and 
other multinationals whose plunder of 
the Caribbean societies has erased from 
the popular consciousness any sem- 
blance of gratitude to the foreign investor, 
have fashioned a new type of West Indian 
immigrant who today inhabit North 
American cities. Their revolt against 
the foreign plunderer in the home country 
is now transferred into the bowels of 
North American capitalism. At its most 
extreme, that revolt draws much from 
its American counterpart. With gun in 
hand, the rebelels stalk the cities, working 
class predators they are, demanding 
their due. They are the wageless whose 
rebellion is against what the North 
American economy demands of them 
and the price that is put on their 
labour. We are yet to learn here in 
Britain how the waged section of the 
immigrant population in North America 
manifest its rebellion to the identical 
experience. 

What we do know (and this comes 
from the Globe and Mail, ironically not ° 
from the radical groupings and organi- 
sations), is that both in the U.S.A. and 
in Toronto, special police squads have 
been set up to defeat the youth rebel- 
lion. Deputy Chief Inspector James 
Meehan of the New York Police said 
that his force became aware of the youth 
rebellion some ten years ago. We are also 
told that special reports are prepared 
by the intelligence unit of the U.S. Immi- 
gration Service. 

Again in Toronto, a special: task force 
has been set up by the Canadian Immi- 
gration Department and the Toronto 
police to deal with the rebellion. In 
Britain, it is the Special Patrol group, 
in Trinidad it is the Flying Squad...... 

a nettle by any other name...... 
but the target is certainly the 
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wageless urban youth. 

In North America though, the tradi- 
tion of calling a spade a spade dies hard. 
No mystification about poor suffering 
young homeless blacks exists with a bevy 
of black liberal project hatchers in tow-~ 
To arrive at that stage at all in North 
America one has to fight a political 
struggle and win. 

There the nakedness of power rela- 
tions are at once exposed. ““The power 
of the rude boys in New York and 
Toronto who call themselves Rastas is 


yet to be tried.” 

Immediately the Globe and Mail 
begins to head off any possible charge 
of racism. “‘Because of the racial 
overtones, various police departments 
and immigration officials are concerned 
that their investigation of the Rastafarian 
sect will lead to charges of racism. How- 
ever, they all stressed the differences 
between the criminal and religious 
Rastafarians’’. 

Since when is the Canadian police 
sensitive to charges of racism. What 
they are sensitive to is clear, the power 
of the Whole black community being 
brought to bear on the issue of the 
conflict between themselves and the 
West Indian youth. For them the Rasta- 
farian cultists are respectable, the work- 
ing class West Indian youth for whom 
the dread locks hair style is little 


else but a source of identity in their re- 
bellion is a horse of a different colour. 
Middle class blacks in Canada have 
fallen for the bait. Statements disassociat- 
ing themselves from the youth abound 
And from the politicos,, whether there 
should be a Marxist — Lennist Party 
to lead black workers appears'a much 
more serious preoccupation than the 
attack openly launched against a section 
of the working class. From them we have 
heard but little. 


TRIAL OF THE CRICKLEWOOD 12 


The trial of the Cricklewood 12, which 
began at the Old Bailey on the 2nd June, 
continues. Twelve West Indian youths 
are on trial charged with affray, assaults 
on police and possession of offensive 
weapons, following a police invasion of 
the Carib discotheque on October 12th 
1974. 

None of the defence lawyers, all black, 
are in essence defending. As the case un- 
folds, their strategy is one of constant at- 
tack on the police evidence. 

Briefly, the police case can be sum- 
marised as follows: Policemen went to the 
the Carib Club in search of a young man 
who was seen to be driving a stolen car. 
They were attacked and called reinforce- 
ments (140 strong), in their defence. They 
have furnished the defence with state- 
ments implicating 12 blacks in an affray, 
the legal jargon for ‘unlawfully fighting 
to the terror of the Queen’s subjects’. 

So far, the suspect, who they were ap- 
parently in search of, was never traced. 
That was their alleged reason for entering 
the Carib Club on the night of October 
12th, 1974. In fact, defence consel have 
brought out in cross examination that it 
was the fifth police visit to that club, 
suggesting a systemmatic strategy of in- 
timidation. 

The police are attempting to paint a 
picture of violent young blacks who made 
an hysterical attack on police officers, 
who, in turn, were behaving with the ut- 
most propriety. Not one police officer 
would admit losing his ‘cool’. Under the 
barrage of violence, they claim to have 
made arrests with no aggression or hostil- 
ity ta the prisoners. 


The defence accuse the police of 
making the affray, of throwing arrested 
persons over the railings. ‘We just passed 
them over the railings, my lord... he went 
quite willingly.’ That was P.C. Mahoney. 

Earl Scott, a haemophiliac who car- 
ries his DHSS green card to that effect, 
was struggling as he was forcibly placed 
into the van. P.C. Brocks relates. He, 
Brooks, never hit Scott nor did Scott 
show him his green card. Scott, in short, 
is not only a haemophiliac but a suicidal 
haemophiliac. At least that is what 
Brocks would have us believe. 

Also to emerge is the fact that 40 
blacks were arrested on the night but 
only 12 were charged, since the police 
did not want injured blacks who were 
beaten up presented at court. Lurking in 
the background is the fact that on return 
to the station, a senior police officer was 
heard to admonish police officers for 
‘making a mess of it’. 

In the weeks ahead, (the case is sche- 
duled to last another six to ten weeks), 
the jury, which includes four blacks, will 
have been presented with masses of evi- — 
dence with which to make a political 
decision, that is to say, who stands where 
in the conflict between the black youth 
and the police. Here the details of evidence 
rank on equal terms with political instincts. 

Meanwhile race is the name of the 
game, according to defence barrister Rudy 
Narayan. ‘You wouldn’t dream of behay- 
ing like that in a white people’s club’: 
Rudy to P.C. Pirrie. Perhaps Rudy 
should be informed that some whites 
hold that they do. 
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~ BEYOND THE 
BOUNDARY 


C.L.R. James, cricket reporter, Marxist historian and author of ‘Beyond A Boundary’, (Hutchinson) 
comments on the Prudential World Cup final between the West Indians and the Australians at Lords 


The match at Lords between the West 
Indians and the Australians was a great 
and historical event — one of the great 
landmarks of cricket history and social 
development. 

Most of all, Lords is a great centre of 
the British way of life and culture and it 
was very British on that day. The British 
people were there in their large majority 
and they filled the ground. I particularly 
looked at the pavilion which they filled 
to the last seat. They were, as usual, very 
sober and looked on with a lot of interest 


~ and concern. The excitement was introd- 


uced into the game, not only by the play, 
but by the West Indian spectators who 
were present. It is clear that the British 
have now learnt to accept West Indians 
for what they are. 

The ground itself was in beautiful 
order. The wicket at Lords has a reputa- 
tion for helping pace bowlers. On this oc- 
casion it did not assist the pace bowlers 
at all. As far as I can remember, one ball 
looked as though it was about to get up 
and that is about all. Some commentat- 
ors have said that at times the ball kept 
low. Why shouldn’t a ball keep low? I 
didn’t see any batsman in trouble because 
the ball kept low. All the batsmen who 
were stroke players could make their 


strokes. 


The physical surroundings were a part 
of the old Britain and in the centre were 
two representatives from far parts of the 


world, Australia and the Caribbean. So 


there they were, the British people who 
shaped the circumstances in a game they 
had created and who were very present, 


‘and in the centre, from different parts of 


the world, two representatives, in their 
own way, part of the British tradition 
playing a game. Tc me it was quite an 
event. 

Now, in addition to the fact that it 
was a very good wicket the umpiring was 
excellent. There was very little quarrelling 
and everything went peacefully. The West 
Indian spectators ran onto the field when 
they thought the game was over but the 
moment they saw that it wasn’t, they ran 
back again. It was a very different situa- 
tion from what obtains in the U.S.A. and 
parts of Latin America. At the end of the 


game the West Indians paraded in front of. 


the pavilion and had a wonderful ‘jump- 


up’ to celebrate their victory. The ‘jump- 


up’ is a West Indian social practice. I have 
a lot of experience of British people and 
saw some of them join in, not many, but 
the rest of them accepted it for what it 
was. 
That is what was going on that day and 
anybody who sees only that balls were 


bowled and runs were made was not really 
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looking at what was taking place — an 
historic event for those of us who consti- 
tute the English speaking peoples and who 
play the English game. 

And now I want to speak about the 
teams. The West Indians won and they 
were entitled to win, They played a West 
Indian game; it was neither an English . 
nor an Australian game. Serious as it was, 
the West Indians put their stamp on it. It 
was a one day game and they went at the 
bowling from the beginning. That is how 
Kallicharan got out, flashing outside the 
off stump and Fredericks who knocked 
the bails off when hitting a six. In addit- 
ion to the fact that they played a West 
Indian game, they understood the strate- 
gy of the game very well. Kanhai batted 
as though he had been there for years. 
With the third wicket down, he was not 
prepared to see any collapse. He stayed 
there purposely holding up one end and 
he only opened up and began to play his 
marvellous array of strokes when Lloyd 
came in and attacked the bowling. 

Even the last three or four batsmen, 
Boyce, Julien and Murray, played their 
shots and as a matter of fact, Holder 
came in and the first ball he faced, he dis- 
patched with a splendid drive straight 
over the bowlers head and back to the 
pavilion. That is the way we West Indians 
play but at the same time we will not for- 
get that Kanhai, watching the game, saw 
to it that there was no collapse. 

The fielding was remarkable. I have 
never seen any first class match in which 
five men were run out — not even ina 
five day match, far less in one day. And 
they were run out, not because they were 
running badly between the wickets. The 
West Indians were on their toes and they 
were not prepared to allow anything to 
go by. They could see that their bowling 
was not as penetrative as it might have 
been and they subsituted for that, some 
absolutely superb fielding. It was notice- 
able that while when the West Indians 
were batting they could hit a ball and run 
two, the Australians could get no more 
than one. 

That was part of the team as a whole. 
I haven’t heard people talk about it, but 
a team playing that way, catching and 
fielding in the way it did, is a testimony 
that the captain has brought the side toa 
state of readiness. Lloyd has not been 
given the credit for the team playing in 
the way that it did.It is only under a 
good captain that they have the confid- 
ence to rise to that pitch. It was the same 
under Frank Worrell. The individual plays 
better than normally when he feels 
that he can leave things in the hands of 
his captain. 


I found the bowling a bit disappoint- 
ing. It was clear that Roberts was the 
fastest bowler there on that day — the 
Australian bowlers Lillie and Thompson 
were not as fast and I believe Roberts is 
going to be faster in the years to come. 

The Australians seemed to have col- 
lasped in the field. I think I understand 
why. What happened was this. They are 
accustomed to the normal field placing — 
two or three slips, cover, extra cover, mid- 
off, midwicket etc., but the way the West 
Indians were hitting the ball in a one day 
match meant that you had to place fields- 
men anywhere to stop the runs and there- 
fore the Australian fieldsmen were in 
positions they were not accustomed to. 
As a result they were unable to watch 
the play, visualise the strokes and time 
them in the way they would normally. 

I believe that had they been placed in 
normal fielding positions, they would not 
have missed all those catches. But the 
West Indians had them on the run and 
positioned as they were to stop the runs, 
they were unable to take the chances 
once they came to hand. 

Their bowlers did not impress me very 
much. Gilmour is a fine bowler, but his 
tremendous feat against the English bats- 
men was due to the weakness of the Eng- 
lish batsmen and not to such fine bowling. 
However, the way they went at our total 
of 290 was very impressive. They never 
gave up and that last wicket stand of 41 


runs by two men, who were most obvious- 


ly not batsmen of any quality, was an ex- 
ample of pure determination, an Austral- 
ian quality that we have to accept. They 
did extremely well in that respect and I 
am glad to see that something that we 
know belonged to Australia, came out in 
that game before it was finished. 

Finally, I would like to say a few 
words about Lloyd. I have spoken about 
his captaincy and the way he bowled 
Walters, who if he had stayed, was the 
one who could have won the game for 
Australia. Lloyd’s innings, however, was 
one of the finest innings I have seen. I 
want to confine myself to Lords. I have 
seen two superb innings at Lords, the first 
by Hammond in 1938. He played against 
the Australians and came in with three 
wickets down. The Australians had a fast 
bowler called Mc Cormick and the not- 
able aspect of that innings was majesty. 
He was a man in his middle or late 30’s, 
and in command from start to finish, 
stroking the ball to the boundary. 

The second was an innings played by an- 
other Englishman, Dexter, against the 
West Indians — a tremendous bowling 
team with Hall and Griffiths, Sobers and 
Gibbs. Dexter came in early on a wicket 


Alvin Kallicharran on the go. 


with some life and he was never bothered 
or disturbed. I was sorry to see him go 
even though I am always happy to see the 
West Indians on top. 

It was acompletely different innings from 
Hammond’s which was one played by an 
Englishman in the old tradition. Dexter, 
was a modern Englishman playing an 
innings and scoring in the way that they 
do. 

But this innings played by Lloyd was of 


a West Indian quality. He had all the 
qualities of a first class batsman, he was 
not hitting across, he wasn’t playing by 
chance, his defence was solid back play 
but he was making strokes that I have 
never seen from anyone else. It seemed 
that if you over-pitched by six inches you 
went to the boundary with a tremendous 
drive, if you under pitched by six inches 
it was the hook or pull, if you pitched on 
a good length away it went. I remember 


one ball — he could play back to it or he © 
could have hooked it, but he put his front 
foot down, took it on the rise and hit it 
over square leg. 

This was the highest peak of West 
Indian batting and altogether one of the 
greatest innings I have seen at Lords. It 
has made one-day cricket something that 
is definitely going to play a historical 
role in cricket matches that we know 
now and in the future. 


IN GUYANA 


Cane farmers in Guyana, informed by the B.B.C. overseas news programme at home about the struggles of 
their comrades on the sugar plantations in Trinidad and the price of sugar on the world market, have begun 
to challenge the P.N.C. regime for better prices for their canes. Since then, the Guyanese government has 
censored the B.B.C. overseas broadcast. Below Eusi Kuyana of ASCRIA, Guyana, describes for our readers, 
the cane farmers’ recent attempts at organising themselves. , 


Peasant cane farmers are the oldest pea- 
sants within the export’sector of the 
economy in Guyana. They are outnumber- 
ed only by the rice peasants who are also 
in the export sector and who have tradi- 


- tionally dominated rice cultivation in 


Guyana. The cane farmers number about 
3.5 thousand and produce something like 
10 per cent of the cane cultivation. In the 
sister state of Trinidad and Tobago, pea- 
sant farmers who produce some 40 per 
cent of the total output of cane and thus 
of sugar, had for at least in excess of a 
year been reorganising themselves for a 
confrontation with the sugar companies 
and the protected and officially recognised 
cane farmers association. Ex-army lieu- 
tenant, Raffique Shah, is a leading official 
of the Island Wide Cane Farmers Trade 
Union which led the agitation against the 
company union and for improved con- 
ditions in the sale of cane to the Sugar 
Companies. The news of cane farmers’ 
struggles in Trinidad and Tobago had long 
appeared in the Guyana government con- 
trolled press, but care was taken not to 
mention the higher prices paid to cane 
farmers in the sister territory of Trinidad. 

Up to January 1975, Guyana’s cane 
farmers had refrained from independent 
or self-generated action. Moreover, they 
were politically divided along racial lines. 
The farmers who were to lead the fight 
live in the sugar belt which follows a re- 
gular pattern of residence, worsened by 
the conflict of the 1960’s. On the eastern 
end is Pln. Enterprise (nonpareil) with 
an almost entirely East Indian population. 
Next lies Buxton-Friendship with an 
almost entirely African population. Next 
is Annandale-Lusignan where nearly all 
the peasant cane farmers are East Indian. 
Then, still going west, the next import- 
ant centres are Mon Repos and Beterver- 
Wagting — Triumph. Here the bell of 
agitation ended. 

For about 2 years now, a government 
sponsored union which recently went 
through the act of ‘affiliating’ to the rul- 
ing People’s National Congress (PNC) had 
been recruiting members among the pea- 
sant cane farmers. The organisers were 
very free with promises of a new deal for 


cane farmers under the PNC. Dozens of 


farmers joined their Union of Agricultural 
and Allied Workers’ Union and waited in 
vain for something to happen. The Govern- 
ment appointed leaders simply drifted off 
to greener pastures, having, as they 
thought, insured the system against agita- 
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tion by cane farmers. 

Cane peasants, having sold their canes 
to the sugar company, were paid a numb- 
er of dollars per ton in partial settlement 
of their debt due to them by the com- 
pany. Under the traditional marketing 
scheme, they received the final instalment 
some time after the end of the crop. 
Under the 1965 marketing scheme in- 
troduced by the PNC it may be nearly 
one year before the final instalment is 
paid. All farmers, except those of the 
East Coast, Demerara, were coerced into 
accepting the new 1965 scheme. The basis 
for calculating the value of the canes is their 
‘sucrose content’ measured by polarisa- 
tion tests. But, in a memorandum on be- 
half of cane farmers (1974) Clive Thomas 
quotes an authority on the doubtful ac- 
curacy of polarisation as a measure of 
sucrose. 

As it is already proved that (1) there is 

no definite ratio between polarisation 

and actual sucrose; (2) there is no con- 
stant ratio between dextrose and lev- 
ulose; and also (3) some other optical- 
ly active non-sugar as well as some non- 
optically active non-sugar could affect 
polarization; therefore the use of Pol- 
arization in the prediction and compu- 
tation of actual yield could only be 
arbitrary and under abnormal condi- 
tions could be misguiding. (Quoted by 

Clive Thomas, Sugar Journal, July 1971) 

Sucrose content determines how many 
tons of cane it will take to make a ton of 
sugar. Thus, if the sugar companies de- 
clare that it took 13 tons of farmers canes 
to make a ton of sugar, one ton farners’ 
canes will have a gross value of one-thir- 
teenth the export value of a ton of sug- 
ar. Before the farmer’s share is determin- 
ed, several deductions have to be made 
from it, leaving the cane farmer exploited, 
aghast and often bankrupt. As a regular 
rule, the peasant cane farmer receives 
his instalments and weeps, convinced that 
neither Independence nor the Cooperative 
Republic was meant to change his con- 
dition. 

The promise that ‘the small man will 
be made a real man’, has become one of 
the richest lines in the Guyanese ex- 
perience. People quote it every time the 
economic hammer falls on the poor. 

They sometimes add, “The smart man 
will be the real man,’ as they see the over- 
night prosperity of the political elite. 

However, in spite of a muzzled press, 
it was difficult in 1974-75 for the PNC 


to convince the peasant cane farmers that 

they ‘never had it so good’, as the New 

Nation said of the sugar workers. The 

price of fertilizer alone had gone up, 

within one crop, from G$17.00 per bag 
to G$27.12 per bag. And although the 
press in reporting the struggles in the 
sugar belt of Trinidad and Tobago never 
once mentioned prices paid to cane 
farmers and wages paid to sugar work- 
ers, there, the export market prices for 
sugar were the subject of such intense 
international debate that they could no 
longer be concealed. They were men- 
tioned in news agency dispatches and 
often included in the news bulletins of 
the BBC which are still relayed over the 
two Guyana radio stations. Therefore, 
when the final instalment on farmers’ 
canes sold by farmers during the autumn 
crop 1974 was paid in January, farmers 
compared their earnings of G$23.98 per 
ton with the 2 and 3 thousand dollars 
per ton sugar quoted on the world mar- 
ket. 

It was on February 2nd, 1975 that the 
cane peasants of Buxton and Annandale 
were invited to a meeting at Buxton 
called by the Workers and Farmers 
Advisory Service of the Working Peo- 
ple’s Alliance. WAFAS offered its advice 
to the farmers. The whole world sugar 
situation and the local experience and 
grievances of the farmers were discus- 
sed. This initial meeting had a very good 
racial mixture. This was a significant 
feature, since the division is a main in- 
strument of policy of the regime in all 
its control operations. But it was not a 
big meeting. Many farmers stayed away 
because they felt that they would get 
into trouble if they attended. However, 
the members at this meeting accepted 
the following propositions: 

1) They agreed to fight for the unity of 
cane farmers as a class and fight for 
the interests of cane farmers. 

2) They were not being asked to join 
anything, but to come together to 
study their situation and take action. 

3) They were to work among other 
farmers regardless of what other 
organisations these farmers belonged 
to. 

4) All cane farmers whether they be- 
longed to the U.A.A.W.U. or to the 
Guyana Cane Farmers Association or 
to any political party had a place in 
the meetings. 

The meeting ended with a decision to 


_set up there and then, by election, a 

Cane Farmers’ Action Committee with 
district representatives. The Buxton 
farmers elected Prince Hosannah, Ben- 
jamin Isaacs and George Carter. The 
Annandale farmers elected Mohan Ram- 
lall and D. Singh. 

The agitation next moved to Beterv- 
erwagting-Triumph where racially mixed 
audiences listened to the Action Com- 
mittee members and the WAFAS advis- 
er. The Action Committee members — 
soon developed into effective activists 
in the politics of cane farming. Beterver- 
wagting-Iriumph elected three action 
committee members. 

In response to invitations, the Action 
Committee members visited Enterprises, 
where T. Mohabir and Rampersad were 
elected to the Action Committee. 

The new type of organisation, cane far- 
mers led by cane farmers, raised the mor- 
ale of the farmers to a very healthy point. 
Meetings were held regularly in the dis- 
tricts and on Sundays at Buxton at the 
Republic Cooperative High School. On 
February 16th the meeting took two im- 
portant decisions: to picket the Ministry 
of Agriculture on March 3rd and to hold 
a Seminar on March 16th. 

It should be stressed that many of the 
Action Committee members and another 
Mr. C. Duncan, Chairman of the Beterver- 
wagting-Triumph Peasant Cane Farmers 
Union were elderly men, over sixty years 
of age. Of the farmers themselves, a high 


_ percentage are elderly. Yet the decision 


to stage a picket (demonstration) was un- 
animous. To ensure that the demonstra- 
tion was evenly supported by all districts, 
the Action Committee placed a quota on 
each district of a minimum of ten and a 
maximum of sixteen demonstrators. The 
turn out of sixty picketers alarmed the 
authorities. Indian and African male and 
female cane farmers held the picket line 
for several hours. At the end of the de- 
monstration, the villagers held a press 
conference. 

The peasant farmers demanded nothing 
less than the price paid to Trinidad Far- 
mers (G$44.20) for 1974 Autumn crop 
canes. They wanted to know why the 
sugar Levy tax should be imposed on 
small cane farmers. They complained 
that their colonial status had not been 
changed after 9 years of independence. 

Since 1947, $13.20 had been deducted 
per ton of sugar from their earnings for 
Sugar Industry Special Funds, but they 
had never enjoyed any of the benefits of 
the special funds. During 1973, the de- 
ductions had been increased to $26.50 a 
ton. They calculated that their special 
fund deductions amounted to a least 
G§3 million over which they as contribu- 
tors had no control. 

After the farmers’ agitation for higher 


prices began on February 2nd, 1975, the 
Government announced on February 7th 
that a Cane Farmers’ Rehabilitation Fund 
had been created in 1974 and supplied 
with half a million dollars to be ‘lent’ to 
cane farmers. The cane farmers realised 
that they were being lent their own 
money and resented the manoeuvre. 

The cane farmers’ agitation has been 
kept separate in this report so as not to 
confuse it with the major event of the 
sugar belt — a sugar workers’ strike which 
began on March 3rd. For the first time in 
remembered history, the cane farmers 
publicly and in a body declared support 
for the sugar workers’ strike, thus estab- 
lishing a direct alliance with the workers. 
The farmers decided not to reap canes to 
supply to the factory, and this campaign 
was successful in the Buxton area. Be- 
cause of this, the sugar company, in order 
to obtain canes for their mills, dispatched 
agents to burn the farmers’ canes. In 
Guyana, canes are burnt before they are 
reaped. However, this action by the sugar 
manufacturers did not come long before 
the end of the seven week old sugar strike, 
the major cause of idleness of the mills. 
The union which had called the strike had 


also demanded substantial increases for 
cane farmers. 

The cane farmers also held their semi- 
nar as pianned on March 16th. Sitting, 
talking, arguing and calculating among 
themsélves with economic and legal 
advisers from W.A.F.A.S. They examined 
the marketing formula and the legal rules 
governing the industry. University of 
Guyana economist Clive Thomas and legal 
adviser Moses Bhagwan were present. The 
bases of the discussions were: 

1) The National Cane Farming Commit- 

tee Act of 1965 
2) The Sugar Industry Special Funds 

legislation 
3) The payment for cane formula 
4) Cost sheets made out by volunteer 

farmers. weeks before the seminar. 

The cane farmers will produce out of 
their struggles and out of the seminar a 
Cane Farmers’ Charter, which will deal 
with immediate and long term solutions 
in outline. 

Race Today was able to observe on the 
spot the response of the peasants to their 
heightened exploitation and the fact of 
class solidarity in place of ethnic division. 


Eusi Kuyuna 
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‘Every day he hears about the metropolis, 
The name of the city changes. It is ail 
cities, overlaying one another and becom- 
ing a city that exists nowhere but which 
continually transmits promises. .. The 
road leads out of the village, across the 
plain or through the hills. After a few kil- 
ometres the village is out of sight; the sky 
continues over the land.’ 

. The life of the migrant worker in 


Europe, told in statistics, images, words 


from him and words about him, tells us 

part of the story of a life and part of the 
story of a system that governs that life. 
Race Today subscribes to a proposi- 

tion: the presence of migrant workers in - 


Europe is not only an indication of the 
historical needs of capital, not only a re- 
vealing symptom of the political inter- 
relatedness of ‘national’ production in 
our times, it is part of the growing germ 
of the destruction of that system. 

For us migrant workers of Europe/ 
Britain, struggle has two meanings. To the 
novelist, digging for the individual’s ex- 
periencing of his world, it means a battle 
with existence - - - a dynamic portrait of 
hopes and defeats. For the revolutionary, 
searching for the distillate of the other, 
it means the challenge and defeat of the 
bourgeois relations that govern the sale 
and purchase of our labour power. The 
very form of Berger and Mohr’s book 
yearns to put the two together. The 
personal is the political. 


Skilled and Unskilled 


In Germany and in Britain, one out of 
seven manual workers is an immigrant. 
The Seventh Man does not work any- 
where and everywhere. He works in 
those sectors of the economy that can be 
called manual effort, and almost exclusive- 
ly in those as far as Europe, leaving out 
Britain, is concerned. Within the shell of 
that secret is the flesh of another -- that 
the very presence of immigrants or foreig- 
ners in a particular factory or sector of the: 
economy has led to new formulations and 
definitions of the ‘skilled’ and ‘unskilled’ 
categories of work. To be skilled is to be 
privileged. It means that those who buy 
your labour have at some point spent a 
certain amount of capital in boosting your 
capacity to be productive. 

Above all, it means that part of the 
power that you have in an economy or 
within a place of work, has been given 
to you by capital itself: To the unskilled 
no power is delegated, it has to be acquir- 
ed. The Mansfield Hosiery Strike in 
Loughborough in ‘72 is part of the story 
of that acquisition. The story may be 
repeated here to illustrate just one point. 
On the shopfloor of Mansfield, which 
makes knitwear for Marks and Spencers 
and other customers, the Asian workforce 


The movement of migrant labour from the villages to the cities of the world, the fortresses of capitalism, is the 
process by which the population of the exploited nations and classes penetrate the citadels from which their 
exploitation can be seen to arise.Last month, John Berger with words and Jean Mohr with photographs published a 
book about this journey and this penetration. We intend this article to be, implicitly, a review of that book and a 
supplement to its contentions. A Seventh Man (Published by Penguin books, “75, £1) says of itself: “To outline the 


experience of the migrant worker and to relate this to what surrounds him — — both physically and historically 


is to grasp more surely the political reality of the world at this moment’. 
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were all classified as unskilled and semi- 


killed labourers. The male immigrants 


monopolised the jobs of ‘runners-on’ and 
‘bar-loaders’ in the knitting process. 
Above them in the ladder of knitting 
were the knitters themselves, at the time 
exclusively white. The knitters’ job was 
classified by union and management as a 
skill, whereas the bar-loaders and runners- 
on were paid less and categorised as, at 
best, ‘semi-skilled’. 

When the Asian workers struck in the 
winter of ‘72 to demand jobs as knitters 
and abolish the racial demarcation of 
skills in the factory, it emerged that the 
new knitting machines had in fact made 
the job of knitting easier to do than that 
of the runners-on. This job, of running- 
on yarn, required months of practice, 
keen eyesight and extremely sharp re- 
flexes. In this particular strike it was not 
in the interest of the Asians to demand a 
reclassification of skills as they were aim- 
ing for an end to discriminatory job cat- 
egorisation. But their strike, through 
which they won their demands, showed 
that the knitters had the whip-hand over 
management in one sense as they could 
refuse to train a new knitter and so pre- 
serve the privilege structures in the fac- 
tory. 

_ The economy has ghettoes as a city 
has: In the Netherlands, this categorisa- 
tion by nationality is brutally underlined 
by the skilled/unskilled classification: 
713% of the foreigners in the work force 
are unskilled. Of the total workforce, of 
men, 14% are unskilled. ! 

The case of France shows us how these 
categories are distributed with respect to 
the kind of work they do: 
nearly three quarters of all the male for- 
eign workers in France are distributed 
between five occupational groupings 
(33.7% work in the building industry, 
23.5% work in the Engineering, 8.1% 
work in hotels and catering, and about 
8% work in the wood, cork and agricul- 
tural sectors). 

The occupational structure of the female 
foreign workforce is just as ghettoised: 
three quarters of them work in six group- 
ings: (hotels and catering (20%) clothing 
(16%) domestic service (11%) engineer- 
ing (9.5%) textiles (9.5%) and commer- 

cial occupations (9%). Castles and Kos- 
ack comment that the ‘main immigrant 
occupations are characterized either by 
low wages or by hard and unpleasant 


' working conditions.’ 


In Germany the comparison between skill- 


ed and unskilled even amongst the men 
and women immigrants indicates another 


hierarchy of labour powers: whereas 
seventy per cent of the men are in the 
unskilled and semi-skilled categories, 
eighty three per cent of female immi- 
grants are in the unskilled and semi-skill- 
ed manual labour category, only three 
per cent are in the skilled manual labour 
category. It is only that three per cent 
that draws wages comparable with the 
average indigenous labourers of Germany. 
If we take Berger’s statistics, that 25 
per cent of the industrial labour force of 
France, Switzerland and Belgium are 
foreigners, and put it together with these 
_ figures, it appears that a// the unskilled 


manual labour in these countries is now 
being done by imported labour. Even if 
this is not manifestly true at the present, 
because the terms of reference of Berger’s 
statistics differ from those of the other 
literature we have consulted, it is the sort 
of fact that expresses the tendency of a 
truth. Economic development of the 
world economy is sectorising the division 
of labour by nationality and by race, and 
the capitalist wage-relation made concrete 
in the categories of manual/non-manual, 
essential/inessential, skilled/unskilled, is 
being underwritten by colour and cul- 
ture. 


Jobs on Contract 

Writers on the subject have given sev- 
eral reasons for the fixed fate of immi- 
grant workers in Europe, or for their 
vertical immobility in the work force. 
The first of these is the level of skill and 
qualification before migration. It is said 
that the immigrant workers are by and 
large unqualified as compared with the 
indigenous European work force; that 
underdevelopment of the parent country 
has led to low levels of literacy and educa- 
tion and that therefore the migrant lab- 
our finds its level in a highly developed 
and developing economy. We challenge 
this contention. First of all on the grounds 
of several studies of black migrants to this 
country, and secondly for a more import- 
ant reason. 

In Newcomers (published by Allen 
and Unwin) Ruth Glass says: 
that black immigrants to this country 
have had to suffer a downgrading of their 
skilled status. Also according to G.W. 
Roberts and D.O. Mills’, Study of ex- 
ternal Migration Affecting Jamaican, 
Social and Economic Studies,Volume 7, 
1958), 55 pér cent of a sample of Jam- 
aican migrants to Britain were skilled. 
workers and only 6 per cent were unskilled. 
As far as the migration of Asians from 
Africa is concerned, the workers who 
have moved to Britain are not so much 
skilled or unskilled as a-skilled. A majority 
have never worked in an industrial situa- 
tion before, even though their level of 
general education compares very favour- 
ably with that of the indigenous popula- 
tion,, their academic qualifications as a 
percentage being distinctly better. 

The second and far more important 
reason for challenging the contention 
about skills, lies in the structural nature 
of the development in the industrial 
world. The lack of skills adduced by 
Peter Wright in The Coloured Worker in 
Britisii Industry (OUP for the Institute of 
Race Relations) is not so much a cause as 
a tautological explanation. What would 
happen if all the workers from abroad 
were highly skilled? Would the nature of 
industry change to accomodate them at 
different levels in the wage-skill jigsaw? 
The structure of employment in Fords 
in Germany and Britain, as well as Ren- 
ault and Fiat in France and Italy are in- 
strumental in proving that the import of 
the assembly line to the industries of 
Europe altered the nature of work avail- 
able. The assembly line, makes for a vast 
number of monotonous, simple jobs that 


can be learned in an hour or in a day, 
while also creating a few technologists, 
‘jobs at the top of the tower’, and a vast 
number of jobs in marketing and advertis- 
ing. 
Henry Ford declared in the mid-twenties 
that 79 per cent of his workers could 
learn their job in eight days, and that 

43 per cent could do so in one day. 


An Asian woman in a Southall factory: 
‘What skills, even a polite monkey could 
do my job.’ 

The computer, the electric eye and the 
iron hand will and have led to another 
produttive transformation, and with it 
a change in the man-machine relationship 
of production. Undoubtedly, this electric 
eye and this iron hand are not part of the 
whole body of British wealth making. It 
is generally true to say that whereas 
Switzerland and Germany and France 
have, after the Second World War grown 
at a faster rate than Britain, it is these 
nations that indicate the pattern of growth 
for this most recent member of the 
EEC. The only sector of the British econ- 
omy which has had vast benefits from 
automation so far is the machine tools 
industry in which there is a negligible 
proportion of immigrant labour. 

Automated industry requires mcre 
technicians, designers, skilled engineers 
and back-room boys than does the 
assembly line. The migrant labour of 
Europe doesn’t work at this level in the 
economy. As the “igures quoted before 
show, the majority of them work in those 
sectors of the economy which require 
long hours and manual work, and this 
fact in itself indicates that it is not the — 
qualifications of migrants that fit them 


into the economy, but the economy that 
dictates the qualifications of the migrants. 

The second ‘reason’ given for the re- 
legation of migrant labour to ti.e mean 

jobs is their own reluctance to further 
themselves. ‘He is not aware of his his- 
torical antecedents. And the convenience 
for capitalism of his migration being tem- 
porary accords with his own wishes. He 
certainly did not come with the intention 
of staying’ (pg.111). The focus of this 
contention falls on the European migrants 
as distinct from those in Britain. The 
seventh man is a machine. The seventh 
man is not a voluntary machine, it is a 
contract he has made with existence. He 
will postpqne the very concept of the ful- 
filment of life in the present for the sake 
of some life in the future, some dream of 
wealth ‘back home’. His aim is to earn 
as much as he can as fast as he can and 
clear out. He is contracted to the labour 
he does and makes firm calculations, 
which are sometimes frustrated, of the 
number of hours he needs to work in 
order to be able to return to Turkey or 
Yugoslavia or Callabria or Sicily and buy 
himself the materials with which he and 
his family will construct a house. He has 
postponed living. : 

The very small number of migrants 
who take up the offer of further training 
in the country to which they go, is an in- 
dication not only of this postponement of 
living, it is also indicative of the firmness . 
with which he is held by the jaws of ee 
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~ contract he has entered. Let us take Swit- 


zerland as a typical example and then 
consider the particularities which emerge 


_ froma survey of the essentially different 


British scene. Thirty per cent of the total 
Swiss labour force is migrant. Nearly 40% 
of the industrial labour force is composed 
of migrants, principally from Italy. The 
rest are from Spain, Germany, France and 
Austria. (Switzerland is in this respect an 
exception as it employs workers from the 
neighbouring ‘developed’ countries and 
does not have the same relationship with 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, the West Indies, or 
Pakistan that Germany and Britain have.) 
This import of labour from the coun- 
tries which import labour themselves, has 
allowed the Swiss workers to move into 
the service sector of the economy which 
is relatively highly waged. Only 22% of 
the children of Swiss manual workers be- 
come manual workers themselves. 

(That watch you bougit was made by 
Italians.) 

The country places severe limitations 
on the rights of foreign workers who, in 
every respect but the most important, 
control the economy and make the 
wealth that Switzerland calls its own. Ac- 
cording to the Swiss law, a foreigner may 
change jobs but not occupations. Even so, 
the permit under which a foreign worker 
is employed forbids him or her to change 
jobs in the first year. In this year of ac- 
climatisation the worker becomes, as a 
consequence, entirely dependent on the 
patronage of the employer. Even within 
the same firm, a foreigner is not permitted 
to change jobs or get promotion. He or 


’ she has to leave the country first and re- 


apply for a different work permit. 


This procedure requires that the work- 
er leave the country for at least two 
months before his application for re-entry 
is considered. Then, there is no guarantee 
that the Swiss authority will allow his re- 
turn, and he or she has to face two 


_. months of unemployment on this gam- 


ble. The only way of gaining equality of 
status with the Swiss worker is to stay in 
the country for ten years and then apply 


_ for an establishment permit. The granting 


of such a permit depends on the foreigner’s 
record of good political conduct and per- 
sonal behaviour. This last clause, inserted 
in different languages and words into 

the regulations governing all such per- 
mission, citizenship or rights, is indicative 
of the altered potential of political action 
within the immigrant work force. It is 
symptomatically important. 

The labour controlling agencies of the 
European states, including the Home 
Office in Britain, are armed with this 
controlling clause which allows them to 
interpret any misdemeanour as regards 
the relationship between the worker and 


_ the work or the work-control, as sub- 


versive. It is on this realisation that Race 
Today bases its analysis of the defiance 
by black workers of the productivity 
deals on the shop-floor, whether they 
emerge as resistance to supervisors or just 
plain non-fulfillment of planned quota 


operation, as subversive of the relations 


on which capital is based and run. 

The closest analogue to the situation 
of the Turks in Germany or the Algerians 
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in France, is that of the Bangla Deshi 
workers in this country. They are that 
part of the British migrant labour force 
who have entered Britain in large num- 
bers since the secession process of their 
nation from Pakistan, and have come 
under the contract labour specification of 
the 1971 Aliens Act. They work in the 
sweat shops of the East End of London 
and in the textile producing cities of the 
Midlands, Yorkshire and Lancashire. In 
the inner, non-industrial city, such as 
Tower Hamlets and Hackney in London, 
they work in the clothing trade as machine 
operators and tailors, in the building 
trades as navvies, in the catering establis- 
hments as cleaners and bottle-washers. 


Whites Refuse. 
The fifties and sixties, the periods of 

heaviest migration, were characterised 

in the European countries by a fall in the 
ratio labour force: population. To put it 
simply, there were more people retiring, 
less being born and full-time education 
absorbing a large number so that the plan- 
ned capitalist economy could have the 
labour-power it could indigenously re- 
cruit and train and import the rest. 
‘Migration involves the transfer of a val- 
uable economic resource — human labour 
from the poor to the rich countries. The 
workers who migrate may have been un- 
employed in the country of origin, but 
this does not alter the fact that the com- 
munity has invested considerable sums 

in their upbringing. .. . It has been es- 
timated that the upbringing, the price of 
survival till the age of twenty of a migr- 
ant, has cost the national economy of his 
own country about £2,000. With each 
migrant who arrives, an underdeveloped 
economy is subsidising a developed one. .’ 
The argumentative thrust of Berger’s 
book, and of Adriana Marshall’s study of 
the Netherlands and of Castles. and Cos- 
acks’ study quoted above, is: 

a) that this manpower import is as much 
an article of capital’s plan as the running 
of elections and 

b) that such labour has become indispen- 
sable to the world capitalist economy. 


Subverting the Plan 


The push-pull theory of the supply and 
demand of labour, the unchallengable 
contention that the world has become a 
labour market for capital and the conten- 
tion that migrant labour has undermined 
the struggle of native labour is one way of 
looking at the truth. We are dedicated to 
the balancing counter-truth, that far from 
weakening the effect and potential of the 
working class of the world, this policy of 
compelled migration, brings Fanon’s 
Wretched of the Earth and their conse- 
quent determination into the heart of the 
capitalist world. Black workers are not 
merely the active muscles of capitalism’s 
outer limbs, they are the cancer in its vital 
organs. 

Before outlining the main areas of 
migrant struggles, let us take the negative 
contentions one by one: 

It is said that by providing a reserve army 
of labour, migrants keep the competition 


for jobs up. There are two contrary facts 
to such a contention, and each is related 
to a succesive struggle of the whole 
working class. The creation of migrant 
contract labour was not only a mechanis. 
tic consequence of the capital expansion 
of the mode of production, it was a re- 
sult, in all European countries, of the re- 
fusal of the white working class to accept 
the jobs that the economy provided. Far 
from increasing the competition for jobs 
in the service sectors and in the particular 
industries in which they are largely con- 
centrated, as we have shown above, the 
migrant worker of the first generation un- 
dertook, for a larger wage than he would 
have earned in the home country, those 
jobs that would have had to be automated. 
The refusal of indigenous labour to fill 
this gap in the economy could only have 
led to a faster incorporation of the lab- 
mur controlling structures of unions into 
the state machinery, or it could have re- 
sulted, if accompanied by the power of 
the working class to direct investment 
away from profit and into need, in the 
automation of the menial tasks. Whether 
the class as a whole had the power to 
force this transformation is not a matter 
of fact and aspiration, it is historical spec- 
ulation. Secondly, the pages of Race Today 
Today over the past few months have 
been, we hope, a testimony to the refusal 
of the same sort of work by the second 
generation of immigrants to Britain. This 
particular wave of refusal leaves capital 
bereft of possibilities, and challenges the 
state to either raise the level of remunera- 
tion for shit-work above the tolerance 
level of capitalist planning, or to automate 
the service industries which hold no pros- 
pect or promise of direct profit. 

It is also said that migrant labour has 
brought the general level of wages down, 
or retarded the rate of wage increase by 
being willing to work for less than the 
indigenous labour would emand. This 
argument ignores our central point about 
the sectorisation and creation of hierarc- 
hies within labour. The point that flow 
from our analysis is that indigenous lab- 
our would not be able to enter the better 
paid sectors or climb the ladder of lab- 
our and wage without the import of mig- 
rants. Studies in Britain have shown that 
wages do not stagnate in industries with a 
high proportion of immigrants. Between 
“61 and ‘66 the rise in wages for jobs in 
which blacks are concentrated was above 
the average rise of wages for the same 
period, Nevertheless, these econometric 
studies 3 are not conclusive as they de- 
pend on a definition of real wages as op- 
posed to money wages and have to take 
into account a number of variables which 
remain scientifically indeterminate. The 
alternative to this form of analysis is a 
close look at the succesful demands and 
struggles of black or migrant workers in 
the factories of Europe and the qualitative 
distinction between these struggles and 
those which are mediated by the union 
structures, which by and large govern 
the progress of wage negotiation for in- 
digenous workers. 

‘He. The Existence of the migrant 
worker’ says John Berger at the end of 
A Seventh Man; the pronoun on its own 


7 


emphasising the impersonality of the in- 


dividual subjected to the process and life 
he has described. For all the words in the 
pook, and all the photographs that cry- 
stallise a condition, there are none that 
tell of his assault on the contract he has 
made with the buyers of his labour po- 
wer. Yet it is our contention that in 
every trade that he professes, Europe has 
experienced the tremors of serious class 
revolt. 


Categories of Revolt. 


Time and again, Race Today has devoted 
its pages to recount the events and to 
analyse the particularities of the industrial 
struggle of migrant wage earners. By and 
large their revolt falls into four important 
categories. 

i) The struggle in the industrial sector 
proper, is ungoverned by those traditional 
agencies of mediation such as the Trade 
Unions, because it is the unions them- 
selves that sanction the propagation of 
differentials of power and prospects in 
the work processess. The fight against 


these differentials which emerges some- 


times as a simple struggle for parity with 
other workers, for an improvement of 
conditions of work, for a reversal of <Jis- 
criminatory policies of employment, is 
unique in Europe in that it carries the 
energies and strengths of community or- - 
ganisation and identity with it. In this 
process of the twinning of race, nation- 
ality and class, lies the potential of these 
‘industrial incidents’ for the working class 
of Europe. 

ii) The workplace organisation, streng- 
thened by the cahesion of being foreign is 
is used by the migrant worker to break, 
without recourse to resolutions passed, 
the minute to minute and day to day 
strangle hold of productivity imposed on 
the wage labourer by supervisory grades. 
Such was the struggle of Winston Williams 
in the welding shop of the Ford factory 
in ‘73 when the plant closed down as a 
direct result of his defiance of a supervi- 
sor who attempted to squeeze out of him 
a pace-setting rate of welding in the shop 
after he had fulfilled what he considered 
to be the best quota a worker could of- 
fer for the day. It is this act of autonomy, 
reflected in the ‘personal’ be- 
haviour of black nurses towards super- 
visory staff in the hospitals which is the 
essence of the change of ‘attitude’ (not 
consciousness, as the political raisers of it 
are fond of saying) which indicates the 
direction of the final defeat of the protes- 
tant work ethic on which the productivity 
relationship depends. 

iii) The migrant labourer has brought 
anew dimension to the struggle of the 
wageless, undermining that social stability 
on which the economic calculations of 
such as Keith Joseph are, in his own 
words, based’ ( See Editorial Race Today 
Dec. 1974.) 

iv) We have given enough space to de- 
tailing the political meaning and potential 
of the refusal to work that draws its sus- 
tenance from the socialised communities 
of the migrants in the cities of Britain. 
The automation that has made their pre- 
sence necessary in the advanced capitalist 


world has also posed the possibility, 
grasped by the young in the ghettoes if 


not by the union representatives in the 
boardrooms, of the elimination by techn- 


ology of most human physical labour. 
The refusal of work is the cause of several 
crises in capitalist productivity, it is the 
beginning of a demand for the dissocia- 
tion of wage from productive work, and 
it forces us to look at the future as a tot- 
ality, giving us the audacity to plan fora 
‘socialism’ in which mental and physical 
work is minimal and shared and in which 
the access to material wealth is unrelated 
to one’s age, function and contributive 


ability =.« 


We must not leave the impression that 
refusal of work is a phenomenon that is 
restricted to the black young in Britain 
alone. In 1969 in Fiat in Turin, 6000 
workers abandoned their jobs, refused to 
sell their labour under the conditions of- 
fered, and left. The Imperial Typewriters 
workers, threatened with the closure of 
their plant, (Race Today Merch 1975), 
didn’t fight to keep it open, put up no 
struggles for nationalisation. Their attit- 
ude by and large was ‘anywhere is better 
than here’. True, they lost their jobs, 
but Litton industries lost through class 
struggle, a significant sector of their pro- 
fit machine. 

A constantly recurring theme in tie 
description of the seventh man is the 
mindlessness demanded by the productive 
process at the level at which he is employ- 
ed. Berger leaves us with the impression 
that manufacture of commodities in the 
metropolis requires the reduction of men 
to automatons. The access to consump»- 
tion of the same commodities is the 
bribe that supposedly induces this 
willing change from man to machine. The 
instantness of production is matched 


_ through photographs with the notion of 


the instantness of available sex in the 
city, the nudes that line the walls of the 
migrants’ living boxes. Man and pin-up, 
an equation of product to product, each 
with its use in the metropolis. 

Let us take the other commodity that 
pervades the book, photographically at 
any rate, to examine the balance of truths 
in this equation. 

The automobile. The photograph which 
defines the metropolis, that city of the 
dream, is an aerial shot of the pattern of 
roads that flower symmetrically where 
motorways meet. On another page, the 
plush of a modern car is contrasted with 
the game of bicycles in a country fair in 
Yugoslavia. What Berger doesn’t say ex- 
plicitly in print is that the game of the 
bicycle is something the home community 
has made for itself, the game of the manu- 
factured auto is played on the chequer- 
board of a monopoly of labour. The es- 
sential fact in the contrast is neglected: 
Most of the car plants in Europe depend 
to avery large extent on the labour of 

the migrant worker. : 

This dependence has made these plants 
the flashpoint of a hundred significant 
workers’ actions in the last few years. The 


Renault factory in France, the Mirafiori 


works of Fiat in Turin, the Ford factory 
in Dagenham, Britain, are amongst those 
in which the industrial struggle of migrant 
labour realises its peculiarities and emer- 
ges most dramatically. 

In Dagenham, where two thirds of the 
work force is immigrant, the years “73 
and ‘74 have been characterised by a 
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struggle against the management tactic of 
laying-off workers to suit the market 
fluctuations and manipulations of mana- 
gement. The most startling demand to 
arise out of the series of unofficial and 
wild-cat strikes in the plant is the one for 
a guaranteed payment of a wage for an 
eight hour shift, whether work is available 
for the shift or not. - 

In November “71 at the Citroen works in 
Levallois, workers of French, Moroccan 
and Algérian origin from other plants 
came to distribute leaflets. A group of 
men hired by the management opposed 


them and got a beating from the leafleteers. 


The incident focussed national attention 
on the situation in the French car in- 
dustry in which heavies are hired as vigi- 
lante men (a tactic pioneered in the 
twenties in Detroit) to keep productive 
discipline amongst one of the most ex- 
plosive sections of workers that modern 
capitalism has created. 4 


Development and Underdevelopment 


Any clarification on the role of the 
migration of labour needs to deal with 
the relationship between underdeveloped 
and developed countries. (As Che Guevara 
said, ‘to underdevelop’ should be a tran- 
sitive verb, an act that one country or 
system of production can impose on an- 
otiier country or a section of its domain). 
In its Economic Survey of Europe in 
1968, the United Nations sees several 
alternatives, posed in the theoretical 
realm of possibility, to the import of 
labour into the countries of high capital 
accumulation. They suggest 
a) A reduction of rates of economic 
growth in the highly developed coun- 
tries. 

b) A fuller use of the domestic reserves 
of labour. 

c) A structural shift to more capital in- 
tensive techniques of production. 

d) A flow of capital to the countries 
with a surplus labour force. 

The battle to finger the dyke of in- 
flation in Britain is a testimony to the 
impossibility in the capitalist world of 
reducing the rate of growth of production. 
The dialectic between the demands of the 
whole working class and the profiteering 
raison d’etre of the capitalist world makes 
such a solution feasible only in fairyland. 
The use of domestic reserves of labour 
has brought with it in the capitalist world, 
the feminist movement and the refusal of 
the women of the advanced capitalist 
world to be used as willing substitutes 
for the import of labour. The proposed 
solution, already operative in part, poses 
the essential linkage between the move- 
ment of women and the movement of 
migrant labourers, the underlying con- 


_ nection between the two castes of capi- 


tal as potential reserves in economies 
with altered needs. 

A structural shift to more capital in- 
tensive modes of production is not merely 
a projected solution to labour problems 
of the capitalist economy, it is the pro- 
blem of operation on which successive 
governments, of Britain and Italy for ins- 
tance, have been impaled. The simple an- 
swer to this solution is that it was more 
profitable for British industry to expand 


its service sector and its welfare spending 
than to automate any greater part of its 4 
production. John Berger writes of the 
workers under the surface of Geneva who 
are building an underground drainage 
system for the city. The story is a parable 
of our present case. Swiss workers won’t 
do the job; the tunnelling space restricts 
the number of workers that can be used; 
the workers are Yugoslavs, Italians, 
Spaniards; the supervisors and engineers 
are German; the workers are on nine 
month contracts; the new techniques of 
machine-digging; the mechanical ‘mole’ 
failed to work as the tunnels ran into wet 
earth; the digging has to be done with 
shovels and human endurance. 

It is these operations, ones which would 
would cost a tremendous amount to re- 
place by machines, which are undertaken 
by the seventh man. He is capital’s in- 
evitable answer to being replaced itself, 
and in his ambition and determination to 
break out of the prison of these condi- 
tions is the opposition to that answer. 

In the final solution proposed by the 
UN survey lies a question, an argument 
and an answer. They recommend the 
flow of capital to the labour exporting 
countries. By this they could mean a step- 
ped up and more co-ordinated programme 
of investment, loans and aid. The history of 
the modern world is the history of such - 
investment and its purposes in the ‘deve- 
loping’ countries. It is the story on the 
one hand of the green revolutions of the 
Punjab, of land re-apportionment in Mor- 
occo, Turkey, Sicily, Spain and Andalusia 
where a growth in the investment on the 
land has meant a fall in the number of 
people employed on it. On the other 
hand, it is the history of the exportation 
of assembly lines to the Caribbean and 
trade specialisation by region. In effect 

it means that one country with cheap 
labour assembles goods whereas the | 
metropolis manufactures the parts. 
We cannot here delve into the details of the 


process or into the effects and implica- 
ions of its implementation. Suffice it to 


say that the only recognisably ‘socialist’ 
alternative to the import of labour, is the - 
transfer (nat export) of machines, tech- 
nology, capital, with no strings attached. 
Such a solution, the impact of this 

last consideration, is beyond the terms of 
reference of a society or an economic 
productive mode whose final rationale is 
profit and compromise of its short term 
interests to its stability. It is a solution 
only implementable in a world in which 
the movement of machinery and comm- 
odities from one place to another will 
not be seen as the ‘import’ or ‘export’ of 
capital, in which the movement of one 
human being from his or her home to 
another part of the world will not be a- 
product of material need, but an act of 
the ownership of the planet. 

1 Adriana Marshall: The Import of Lab- 
our 1973, Rotterdam University Press. 

2 Stephen Castles and Godula Kosack: 
‘Immigrant Workers and Class Structure 
in Western Europe’ OUP 1973 

3 Adriana Marshall: OP Cit. Chapter 4. 

4 For details of these struggles: Portere 
Operaio, A Selection, in Big Flame Jour- 
nal No.1 and in Inside Story No.4 pub- 
lished by Alternative Publishing Co. Ltd. 
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Dennis Brooks 
Replies 


Dear Race Today, 
My slim report Black Employment in the 
Black Country; a Study of Walsall ap- 
pears to have created considerable con- 
troversy . Tribune’s reviewer states that it 
gives boost to a ‘frightening notion’ (i.e. 
black worker factional organisation); you, 
from a somewhat different perspective, 
devote nearly a quarter of your issue to it. 
Jam pleased that the issues raised should 
be widely ventilated and argued out, but 
I would be grateful for the hospitality of 

_ your colums to take up some of the 
points you make, and particularly to cor- 


rect some of the misrepresentations which 


have crept into your review. 

i) I must reiterate that the study is of 
that part of the Black Country in Walsall: 
it is not about the Black Country as a 
whole, or the West Midlands in toto, 
though Walsall is not a typical of the area 
in many relevant respects. Still less is the 
report intended to be an analysis of the 
dynamics of modern capitalism. This is 
important, since the level of analysis 
largely determined the conceptual tools 
used. For example, I believe that “queue 
theory’ is useful for explaining the be- 
haviour of managers; it does not attempt 
to explain the total dynamics of the in- 
ternational labour market. 

ii) Of course there is competition in 
the labour market: between buyers; be- 
tween sellers. Everyone in the labour 
market knows that; it is certainly im- | 
plicit in the whole report; I really did 
not think it necessary to make it ex- 
plicit; but perhaps I was wrong. Of course 
there is conflict between buyers and sel- 
lers of labour; again it hardly needs to be 

_ explicitly stated. 

iii) You write that ‘the task of 
explaining. . . throws the ‘objective’ soci- 
ologist into the heart of the political 
arena... where ‘objectivity’ and ‘im- 
partiality’ are but cloaks to conceal anti- 
working class positions’. Nowhere in the 
report is any claim made for ‘objectivity’ 
or ‘impartiality’. Indeed, I am on record 
elsewhere as rejecting the possibility of 
‘objectivity’ or ‘impartiality’ in social 
analysis. All social theory is to some ex- 
tent value-laden and therefore — at the 
very least — has ideological implications. 
The value perspectives of the report are 
clearly stated, particularly on page 44. 
For example: ‘colour, ethnicity, origins 
and sex ought to be completely irrelevant 
to an individual’s job choice or job 
achievement’. Hardly, I would have 
thought, ‘anti-working class’. You may 
of course argue that this aim is not at- 
tainable within the existing economic 
and political frame-work, and I have con- 
siderable sympathy with that viewpoint. 
But this does not mean that we should 
not attempt to move towards it: most 

_ advances are worth making. You sup- 
ported, I believe, the struggles of the 


Asian workers at Mansfield Hosiery, and 
rightly so. This struggle was concerned 
with black job advancement. Is it ‘anti- 
working class’ for me to argue for black 
job advancement? 

iv) ‘Conflict must be avoided at all 
costs’ is a viewpoint you attribute to me. 
Nowhere in the report is this line of argu- 
ment advanced. I do though argue that 
‘conflict between black and white work- 
ers is divisive, it aids neither group. Indeed, 
if anyone benefits from such conflict it 
can only be the employers’ (p.48). But I 
also agrue (and not ‘grudgingly’ as you 
suggest) that separate black organisations 
and action at the plant level may be a 
necessary prerequisite for united black- 
white action. This clearly upset Tribune, 
but it can hardly be adjudged by you as 
‘anti-working class’. You would not, 
surely, argue that conflict between black 
and white workers is desirable; rather, I 
would have thought, you would agree 
with me that it may be a regrettable nec- 
essity from the perspective of black 
advancement. Indeed, you write of ‘the 
failure of organised labour to embrace the 
new immigrants into the comity of 
brotherhood and sisterhood, with its at- 
tendant benefits’. Right; but I have also 
attempted some — brief — explanation of 
why this embracing has not by and large 
occurred. 

v) Iam not urging ‘Asian workers, white 
white organised labour and management. 
to unite’: On the contrary, I point out 
that ‘there is no necessary community of 
interest between the participants’ (p.44). 
I am concerned that black and white 
workers should unite: on an equal basis. 
And, if managements:can be induced to 
make changes beneficial to black workers, 
are such changes necessarily to be reject- 
ed? Again, ‘Mr. Brooks. . . sees Asian 
workers, employers and trade unions as 
part of a three-some who can eventually 
be persuaded. . . to bury their differences 
and work together in the pursuit of ef- 
ficient and peaceful production’. Again 
there is no evidence in the report to sup- 
port this statement; the conflicts inherent 
in the situation are explicitly acknowledg- 
ed (e.g. p.44 ). 

vi) ‘To explain the division [between 
black and white workers] in terms of ‘dis- 
crimination’ alone is to pretend that tue 
issue is psychological rather than mater- 
ial’. Psychological explanations I expressly 
reject (pp.1—2); the material aspect is 
acknowledged (p.44). 

vii) ‘Mr. Brooks is also for the <lisper- 
sal of black workers in the interest of in- 
dustrial harmony’. Again there is nothing 
in the report to support this interpreta- 
tion. 

viii) You write that “white supervisors 
and foremen can no longer control black 
workers— and he hopes that by promot- 
ing Asians to supervisory posts, the situa- 
tion will be remedied’ (my emphasis). No- 


_ where in the report is there a shred of 


evidence that I support this ‘hope’. In- 
deed, I state that the promotion of Asian 
‘straw bosses’ ‘cannot be seen as a major 


equality...’ (p.38). You ‘are not for black 
supervisors or black foremen’. I would 
prefer this to be left to the bldck workers 
concerned, rather than to myself as a 
researcher, or you as a London-based 
journalist. But I would argue for the op- 
portunity for promotion. 

ix) You state that I see recruitment 
by recommendation ‘as only favourable 
to management’. There are a number of 
points here. True, I have not spelled out 
the possible consequences for work 
group cohesion and so on, but my in- 
quiry was essentially concerned with 
Walsall and there was little evidence there 
there of this system leading to effective 
Asian organisation and action. The 
struggles at Birmid-Qualcast and else- 
where in the West Midlands were 
therefore outside my brief. It is mislead- 
ing though to term this process (of re- 
cruitment by reccommendation)‘self- 
selection’: it is usually selection by a 
small number of individuals in any parti- 
cular plant. Certainly it can lead to 
‘friends and relations with strong ties of 
kinship’ using these ties ‘as a weapon in 
their struggles against managment’. But it 
does not necessarily do so. There have 
been a number of cases where those in 
these ‘middleman’ roles have used their 
power and influence to stifle or smash 
effective Asian worker organisation: the 
early attempts at such organisation at 


- Woolf’s Rubber in Southall provide but 


one example. And the network of relat- 
ionships — between supervisors and mid- 
dlemen, middlemen and Asian worker 
‘clients’ — can be on a very extortionate 
basis. In short, there is no necessary con- 
nection between this method of recruit- 
ment and effective Asian worker organis- 
ation. 

x) ‘Therefore Mr. Brooks when you 
view the future of employment in Walsall 
as laden with unemployment for blacks, 
for us the struggle turns on a living wage 
in or out of work’. Is there, in the report, 
the slightest suggestion that I might dis- 
agree? 

I hope that the points I have raised 
are sufficient to persuade your readers 
that it is better to read and evaluate the 
Walsall report themselves, rather than 
rely on your misleading presentation. 


Dennis Brooks. 


Who is Brooks 
Addressing ? 


Dennis Brooks’ pamphlet ‘Black Empoly- 
ment in the Black Country’ reinforces 
the impression left by Peter Strick’s 
‘damp Squib’ letters to Race Today. 
The most charitable explanation is that 
both seem completely ignorant of the 
fundamental relations between black 
and white workers and between wor- 
kers and capital. Strick is flattered to be 
seen as a spiritual heir of Livingstone 
and Schweitzer. He imagines that the 
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step on the road to black and white equality : 
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black community will decide that he’s 
a useful do-gooder after all. Typically, 
he hasn’t realised that black people 

' were never consulted about approving 
him or the others, rather, that the Race 
Relations Industry depends upon the 
State for funds and pats on the back. 
Likewise Brooks. He undertakes a study 
of Asian workers. He does not present 
their impression of him, or even their 
accounts of their relations with manage- 
ment, and with white workers. Even 
when he completes the study, he turns 
not to workers but to a large employer 
for an introduction. Perhaps he did ask 
workers and found their remarks ( or 
lack of interest) too damning. The 
Chairman of Cadbury—Schweppes was 
patronising enough to dispense congra- 
tulations and concern in liberal doses. 

Brooks seems confused about whom 
he is addressing. The capitalists? 
According to him, ‘It was clear that 
many of Walsall’s employers did not 
know accurately how many black 
workers they had, their specific origins 
or, in detail, the jobs in which they are 
employed.’ Much of that I find hard to 
believe. Rather, they were only interes- 
ted in furnishing vague statistics which 
Brooks gratefully accepted. His conclu- 
sions didn’t matter, they being sharp 
and ruthless enough to draw their own. 
Is he addressing white workers? 
Very likely they will dismiss his work 
as irrelevant, if they read him at all. 
The Asians? His concern about their lack 
of English would have prompted a pre- 
sentation in a language more to their 
taste. (And by the way, many Asian 
workers pretend not to understand 
English as a way to resist work). 

Race Today makes it absolutely 
clear that he has nothing worthwhile 
to tell us. Maybe he writes because he 
sees himself as an archangel shedding 
harmony and sweetness on this chaotic 
world. Maybe he feels he is educating 
others in the rapidly expanding Race 
Relations Industry—people like Strick. 
Maybe, finally, he is hustling a living, 
like other authors, in the glorified 
world of printed material. 

Perhaps I, in addition to Race 
Today’s article, may presume to 
enlighten him. Monopoly capital is 
characterised by an unprecedented 
mobility of capital and labour. On the 
one hand, capital is invested in those 
parts of the world in which labour and 
raw materials are cheap, and govern- 
ments compliant, or forced to be. On 


| the other, cheap labour is attracted to 


areas with a labour shortage. The U.S. 
is the principal investor of capital 
abroad, though the struggles in Vietnam 
_ and Mozambique, among others, have 
confirmed that ‘the natives’ are increas- 
ingly becoming too hot to control. 
Britain, while continuing to invest 
abroad, found itself with a labour short- 
age at home, and a restive working class 
flexing its muscles. By importing us 
pe peeants, Callaghan (whose speech 


Race Today refers to) and his Parliamen- 
tary cronies hoped, firstly, to thwart 
white workers, and secondly, to exploit 
unorganised immigrant labour, under 
conditions in which they were isolated 
and more controllable. France, Germany, 
Switzerland and Belgium were quick to 
learn from the British experience. They 
realised that immigrants, organise them- 
selves as they become aware of the 

social power implicit in their labour 
power. They hoped that by importing 
‘guest workers’ under severely restricting 
contracts, they would prevent immigrant 
organisation. For a time they did success- 
fully postpone the rise of immigrant 


' power. Britain later attempted to follow 


suit by putting all sorts of restrictions on 
immigrant workers, and on their families. 
But they were a bit late as the struggles 
of black workers in this country, that 
Race Today publicises time and again, 
demonstrate. 

Immigrant ‘docility’ prompted 
employers to recruit actively among 
them. Later, when they stood up to 
management, employers took to recrui- 


ting women because of their lack of orga- 


nisation. But after the strikes at Imperial 
Typewriters and Yarnolds and Walters 
and Dobson, it is clear that women are 
fast becoming a powerful section of the 
class in their own right. 

It is this kind of organised power that 
each section of the class must realise, and 
it will automatically command the res- 
pect of other sections of the working 
class, without trying to impress anyone. 
It is through this process that we 
anticipate the unity of the class. 

In this connection, the Mansfield Hosiery 
and Imperial Typewriter strikes are only 
fleetingly divisive. Even the very divisive- 
ness serves to expose the bankruptcy of 
Trade Union bureaucrats to white 
workers on the shop floor. 

We place our hopes of unity on the 
shop floor and in the community, and it 
is from here that we can expect the kind 
of organisations that will bring revolutio- 
nary change to this society. Of course, 
this is not what you are about, 

Mr. Brooks, but this is what Asian wor- 


_ kers, among others, are helping to 


achieve. 
H.O. Nazareth. 


Black Women in 
Liverpool 


Dear Race Today, 

I read with interest and appreciation 
your article on‘Caribbean Women and 
The Black Community.’ It takes the first 


.step towards clearing up the myths, mis- 


understandings, and in some cases,out 
and out lies concerning the black woman. 
However, living in Liverpool, a city 
which is the epitome of exploitation and 
social control, I find that while there is a 
growing awareness of the history, strug- 
gles and victories of the black people for 


males, there is particularly in the North, 

a lack of any such progress for British 
born black women. In the case of a mixed 
marriage, she has little or no opportunity 
to learn and aunt’s, mother’s or grand- 
mother’s tales of the strategy and strug- 
gles of black women against their situa- 
tion. She desparately needs the realiza- 
tion of the inner strength of black 
women, to face the problems thrown up | 
by her social situation, i.e, lack of re- 
spect from the ‘brothers’, unemployment 
and education. The North west is a bas- _ 
tion of racism and sexism, and the tradi- 
tional response cf the powerless male to 
work out his frustration on the even more 
powerless female is carefully mixed with 
racism. ; 

This is not a problem of just those 
sisters who are of Afro-Anglo parentage, 
but of all of us, as our daughters grow up 
in this country. Unless there are mass 
movements to the West Indies, and 
Africa, the next generation will be Bri- 
tish born with the attendant problems of 
internalised racism and self-hatred 
that the Western World so carefully tries 
to foster in all of us. It would seem logi- 
cal that there should be some sort of fol- 
low up or development of the section on 
the second generation, which in Liver- 
pool, comprise in some cases, fourth and 
fifth generation born British blacks. I 
look forward to such a step. 


Paulette McCulloch. 


Order NOW OUR NEW PUBLICATION | 
SEX RACE AND CLASS 
by Selma James 


Published by Falling Wall Press and Race 
Today. With an introduction by Mala 
Dhondy and Barbara Beese. Foreword by 
Darcus Howe, Editor Race Today 

30p. per copy and 5p. postage and 3p. 
for every other copy. 


Please send me copy/copies of 
Sex Race and Class by Selma James. 


TI enclose . issue(s) and 


Send to Race Today, 74 Shakespeare Road 
LONDON S.E.24. 


PORTUGAL — A BLAZE OF 
FREEDOM 


‘New pamphlet from Big Flame, contain- 
ing analysis, accounts of the struggle in 
Portugal from workers, housewives and 
soldiers directly involved. 20p. from all 
good bookshops or from Big Flame 
Publications, 632 Bristol Road, 
Birmingham 29 (10p. ptp).’ 


Immigration and 


Population Control 


Dear Race Today, 


‘In the May issue of Race Today, a num- 
ber of separate items appeared which, 
when viewed from our feminist perspec- 
tive, are deeply interconnected. The first 
was a long article by the Race Today 
Women and an editorial, on the history 
and struggles of West Indian women. The 
second was an article on the farm work- 
ers in California, many of whom are 
Mexican immigrants or Mexican descent. 
The third was a Backlash by Bonnie Mass 
on population control. 

The following leaflet was given out on 
May Day in Los Angeles, California. It 
was a day of action of the international 
network of organisations which is camp- 
aigning for Wages for Housework. It was 
given out in Spanish and English. (Other 
leaflets from different cities and countries 
will be part of the forthcoming anthology, 
All Work and No Pay: Women, housework 
and the wages due.) 


Sisters — Why March? 


On May 3rd, we are joining the May 
Day march to show women’s support for 
the immigrant workers. We aren’t march- 
ing out of ‘sympathy.’ We march because 
we too know what it means to be power- 
less; because we know that we need each 
other to win. 

Our lives are not our own. Capital 
organizes our existence according to what 


is most profitable for them internationally. 


They decide how much and what kind of 
labour they need—where, when and what 
color. They starve us in Ethiopia and en- 
courage us to have children in Eastern 
Europe. They import us from Mexico 
and deport us to Mexico. They refuse us 
abortions in Boston and sterilize us in Los 
Angeles. 

When ‘cheap labour’ is needed in Cali- 
fornia, undocumented Mexican workers 
are brought in. The immigrants face the 
risks and the miserable conditions be- 
cause they need the money. Once here, 
they can be thrown out at the will of the 

_ government or need of the companies, 
the change of a season or the bringing in 
- Of a harvest. When they dare to fight back, 


they face deportation. The witch-hunt for 


‘illegals’ not only eliminates ‘surplus’ lab- 
_ Our, it is used to intimidate all Spanish- 
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speaking people, with or without docu- 
ments, born here or across the border. 

We women face similar problems. At 
home, we work for nothing. When busi- 
ness needs us in the factories, we are pul- 
led into that work as well. Like the immi- 

grants, we face the hardships because we 
need the money. In the factories, hospi- 
tals, fields and offices, we work for next 
to nothing. We do it because we are ac- 
customed to being unwaged or underpaid; 
we are too busy taking care of kids after 
work to organize; we know that there are 
millions of women, working at home for 
no money of their own, who would be 
desperate enough to accept the low wages. 
When business no longer needs us in the 
factories, they push us back ‘across the 
border,’ back into full-time housework. 
Whether wé work the one job (in the 
home) or two (in the home and outside), 
we never have enough time or money. 


Especially now that capital is in crisis, 
we—immigrants and women—are blamed 
for all the country’s ills. Immigrants are 
taking jobs away from ‘Americans’ ; wo- 
men are stealing jobs from men. 

In fact, we don’t want the jobs; we 
want the money. When we fight for jobs, 
we fight for the right to be exploited, we 
fight for the right to do more work. But 
we have worked enough — picked billions 
of tomatoes, made countless button holes 
in millions of sweatshops, ty ped trillions 
of letters, washed infinite numbers of 
dishes and raised all the world’s children. 

We, men, women, immigrants, all 
workers need more money and less work. 
We need power. The immigrant workers 
are saying they will not come or go, live 
or die, have or not have children accord- 
ing to what is most profitable to capital. 
That is our fight as well. Their power is 
our power. To support them is to support 
ourselves. That’s why we are marching. 

But we also see that we must organise 
as women for our own needs. We are be- 

_ ginning an international campaign for 
wages for housework for all women. We 
too need more time and more money. 
We too need power. 

Tuis brief and simple leaflet connects 
population control and immigration as 
one offensive by the State against the 
working class. With it, we dissociate our- 
selves again and more sharply from the 
two marked tendencies which between 
them undermine our struggle to wrest 
control of our bodies from the State. 

The first tendency was attacked by 
Bonnie Mass in her Backlash: equating the 
right to abortion with control of our 
bodies. 

In demanding abortion alone, the 
sterilisation forced upon many of us, all 
over the world, is ignored. Black and 
Third World women face constant attack 
from agencies of propaganda and butchery 
to limit or eliminate our right to conceive 
and bear children. In the metropolis, 
those of us who have been refusing the 
domination of the male wage and demand- 

- ing that the State pay us for our work in 
the home have been the particular Hare 
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not only of sterilisation but of compul- 
sory abortion. Mayor Daley of Chicago 
ordered that pregnant Welfare Mothers 
(Unsupported Mothers on SS), white 

and black, be rounded up the day after 
the U.S. Supreme Court declared abort- 
ions legal, and be coerced to consent to 
being aborted. Women must be prevented 
from raising the new George and Jonathan 
Jacksons and their less famous sisters. 
Our uterus has been their free labour 
power machine. When we put a price tag 
on it and change the quality of its pro- 
duct, we become dangerous. 

Demanding abortion without at tie 
same time demanding the right to have 
children is racist and plays into the State’s 
hands. Here we agree with Bonnie. But 
she does not seem to see that the State’s 
offensive is not against powerless victims, 
but against women on the offensive and 
children on the offensive. 

Women who, while fighting for the 
right to abortion, refuse to accept the 
urgency of struggling for every woman’s 
right to control her reproductive organs, 
for our right also to have children, are 
taking a position with the ruling class; 
they are often salaried members of that 
class whose job is to help capital manage 
the rest of us. There is a class line be- 
tween us and them. 

But the refusal of millions of women 
in many countries to let the State consign 
them to years of unpaid, unwanted work 
in their homes cannot be seen in this way. 
The right to abortion allows us to choose 
not to have children, a partial but vital 
choice, no less for women in the Third 
World than in the metropolis. That we 
have no money of our own guarantees 
that we women will in our millions refuse 
to have the children we might want in 
order to refuse work, the years of un- 
waged housework we would be sentenced 
to if we had them. 

Our situations therefore are not as dif- 
ferent as they: at first appear. Sterilised or 
not, we do not have the children we want; 
metropolitan or not, we do not have the 
right to say when we will not have chil- 
dren. Wherever we are, the State is de- 
termined that it will be in charge of our 
reproductive functions. In Italy where 
three million illegal abortions take place 
every year to which the Church and State 
turn a blind eye, both Church and State 
fight to the death against this being legalis- 
ed. The State’s plan is not only to choose 
who will and who will not have children 
but first and foremost to keep all women 
intimidated and disciplined. That is capi- 
tal’s first concern with all workers. What 
is unique to women is that our internal 
organs and our sexuality are areas of 
work discipline. 

It is easy to see, therefore, why we re- 
pudiate the second point of view which 
seems less racist because it seems to de- 
fend the right of Third World women to 
have children, but which is not looking 
for the power to win that right. Rather it 


_is looking to divide us. 


That point of view artificially divides 
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us into those who should submit to the 
State’s plans and those who should not. 

In Bonnie’s otherwise informative 
pamphlet, Political Economy of Popula-~ 
tion Control in Latin America, she is quite 
willing for us to submit our bodies to the 
plans of some States and not others, to 
the plans of ‘socialist’ States. 

In addition, in her Backlash she refers 
to ‘our proletarian and, or, our Third 
World sisters’. Are we her readers all non- 
proletarian and non-Third World? Are we 
outside of State planning of population 
because we are feminists and/or readers 
of Race Today? 

Women overwhelmingly, in ‘socialist’ 
States or not, do the unwaged work of © 
producing workers and have little or no 
access to money of our own. That is a pro. 
letarian situation. That is the specific re- 
lations of production between women and | 
capital. To deny that this is proletarian is 
like denying a house slave is a slave be- 


cause she must sleep with the master. 
Further, ‘The fact that on a mass scale 
women are unwaged workers has deter- 
mined such a radical lack of power in 
working class women as to determine a 
lack of power even among bourgeois wo- 
men.’ This from our Italian sisters. 

To suggest that any woman submit to 
any State’s plan cannot raise our power 
as women against capitai. Such a sugges- 
tion is not rooted in class politics. And in 
the absence of class politics, capitalist 
morality rears its debilitating head. 
Bonnie asks in her Backlash which women 
are ‘exploited to a greater extent’ (Lord 
have mercy on us if we aren’t exploited 
enough), and gives us a multiple choice 
exam. 

A) is ‘women in the home as alienated 
and unpaid labour.’ B) is women ‘in the 
home as unpaid labour AND on the job as 
slave wage earner’. C) is women ‘in the 
field as agricultural labour and in the hut 
(these women constitute the majority of 
women in the world).’ No better example 
of a) and b) than c), women in agricul- 
tural labour who go home to huts to do 
another job of alienated and unpaid lab- 
our. 

What are these great divisions in aid of? 
Are they to uncover a source of power? 
Exactly the opposite. These divisions 
succeed in mystifying what we internation- | 
ally have in common as women—unwaged | 
housework in huts, council houses and 
cottages in the suburbs. We explore what 
we have in common not for the sake of 
some abstract ‘sisterhood’. We need to 
know what we have in common to find 
out who is on our side so we can make a 
struggle and win. We need to find our 
power base internationally to fight against 
that housework which we perform for 
the State. An important part of that 
housework is our function of having or 
not having children according to the 
State’s wishes. 

Since Bonnie sees Third World and 
‘proletarian’ women as victims, she doesn’t 
see our struggle for power, for money of 
our own with which to keep those chil- 


dren and at the same time refuse the 
slavery that having children for capital 
ensures. To tell us that ‘the majority of 
our sisters throughout the world are 
denied nourishment, education and fair 
working opportunities’ is the victim 
theory complete. Nourishment we are 
denied when we and the men we are the 
dependent slaves of are denied wages. 


_ Education in capitalist schools can never 


be the source of our revolutionary train- 


ing. Fair working opportunities — well, 


only a defeated victim or capital itself can 
believe such a thing exists. To which of 

us is work an ‘opportunity’? To whom of 
us is work ‘fair’? The Race Today 


‘Women’s article quotes a West Indian 


woman hospital worker. ‘It’s not the 
work I want. I am only lending my lab- 
our for the money. So if I can lend my 
labour to something to get more money, 
| would’. That’s fair, To lend less labour 
and get more money is even fairer. The 
fairest of all is a wage for wageless work 
so we can Degin to refuse any work. 
Third World women refuse to be baby 
machines and refuse to be sterilised. So 


do women in the metropolis, so do women _ 


in ‘socialist’ or ‘non-socialist’ States, Third 
World or otherwise. Unable to see our 
mutual refusal of exploitation, Bonnie 
doesn’t see our mutual exploiter. Dividing 
us by degrees of exploitation, and by the 
brand names of different capitalist govern- 
ments (Harold Wilson is a socialist), she 
cannot see that unless we ail fight for 
power against the State, none of us will 
achieve it. 

But this assumes one State internation- 
ally and one working class internationally, 
of which we women are a crucial part. 
Bonnie must know that all U.N. members 
States met in Bucharest last August to 
plan the quality and quantity of the lab- 


' - our power we are to produce for them on 


a world scale: One of the Rockefellers 
and the lady from Russia no doubt had 
alot to say to each other about how much 
our uterus was to produce where, and how 
hard we were to work making babies into 


- productive and obedient workers. If we 


didn’t know it before (and some of us did), 


we now should know that the right of 


women in N.Y., Moscow and London to 
have or not to have children is inextricab- 
ly linked with the right of women in Cal- 
cutta, Nairobi, Brasilia and Havana. And 
the demand for that right can only be 
based on the demand for money of our 
own. 

We demand a wage for every woman 
for the work we do of bearing and rearing 
children for the kitchens or labour mark- 
ets everywhere. We demand a wage for 
every woman who cannot bear children 
she wants because she has been sterilised 
or intimidated or because she is refusing 
the slavery of motherhood. (By the way, 


_the woman who refuses to have children 


has also overcome capitalist propaganda 
that having children ‘fulfils’ women and 
is our social destiny. It is comical to hear 
capital caught in its own propaganda 


- Where it wants women to have fewer chil- 


dren. It is not comical to hear “our pro- 
letarian brothers’ measuring their virility 
by how many women they made preg- 
nant). 

We want to make absolutely clear 
that our demand for Wages for Housework 
is the only way to demand the right to 
have or not to have children, the only 
perspective that begins with the least 
powerful and seeks to unite the more 
powerful with her. But that unity is bas- 
ed on mutual material interest, not charity 
or pity. We want to make clear also that 
Wages for Housework is our way as wo- 
men to disrupt all capital’s plans for 
which of us will bear children and which 
will not, where, how many, in what cir- 
cumstances, our way to disrupt their 
plans for immigration, emigration, and 
every other facet of the international 
labour market. Our demand for wages, 
then, is our specific attack on the organis- 
ation of the labour market which is based 


_ on capital’s control of the uterus and all 


the wageless work of raising its products; 
a labour market through which capital 
controls other parts of our bodies for a 
pittance of a wage. 

We oppose their plan for the labour 
market by refusing to let them regulate 
our production of labour power. They 
can keep the price of labour power when 
they regulate its supply. Thus our having 
children inone place can be as productive 
to them as our not having children in an 
other. Until we have grasped this, we can- 
not really grasp what capitalist planning 
is. We continue instead to see making 
babies and raising them as outside of 
capital, and those who do housework as 
outside of the struggle against capital. We 
make a division between ‘production’ 
and ‘reproduction’, and fail to see that 
making babies, making motor cars and 
harvesting tea are done on the same as- 
sembly line by the same class; that all 
production of things or people is the re- 
production of capital and its power, 
which capital plans as one whole. We 
cannot accept Bonnie’s analysis because 
it reduces the ‘proletarian’ and Third 
World women to passive victims to whom 
‘we’ (and we don’t know who that ‘we’ 
is) must turn our attention, forgetting our 
own exploitation. Liberalism like this 
always ends up in racism and sexism, 
whatever our race or sex. We are not mis- 
sionaries in search of a flock; vanguards 
in seach of proletarian sheep. We are all 
protagonists in the struggle against the 
exploitation of our bodies. 

We cannot accept Bonnie’s analysis be- 
cause we refuse to feel guilty about the 
power we have achieved against capital if 
it is our ‘good fortune’ to be exploited in 
the metropolis. Our power must be 
strengthened, not weakened, and that 
can only happen if our struggle for power 
is spread and connected wth the same 
struggle elsewhere. Women’s struggle for 
the wage is international; that is why our 
campaign is international. 

Bonnie, perhaps unwittingly, is not so 
far from the moralists who complain 


that we in the metropolis eat too much, 
live too well and have too many children. 
All these are used against us when we 
make our wage claim in the home or out 
of it. This is the doctors’ excuse for giving 
us hysterectomies and forcing on us other 
forms of sterilisation while we’re under 
anaesthetic, under their tare’: . 

For 400 years capital has been whisper- 
ing and shouting that we have too much, 
weeping crecodile tears for those who 
have less — not less than they, but less 
than us. To invite a redistribution of our 
poverty is either to invite capital to cut 
our standard of living further and accumu- 
late power against us faster, or to invite 
us to cut our standard of living ourselves 
and proletarianise Oxfam. Capital we 
know is not a charity. /s the revolution a 
charity? This should be discussed in church; 
political movements have no time for 
soul-searching, guilt or the view of wo- 
men as needy and powerless victims. 


We base ourselves on the struggle for 
power against the State, whatever nat- 
ional mask it hides behind. For the wage- 
less everywhere power begins with. the 
struggle for the wage. We women want it 
and need it, not in one place but every- 
where. We know we can only get it by 
fighting for it, and this we have been 
doing. The Race Today Women’s article 
is a firm piece of evidence of that. It is an- 
other proof that tie preseat crisis which 
capital faces internationally is our doing. 
We the working class are capital’s crisis: 
waged and wageless have struggled for 
more than was compatible with the pro- 
fits they needed, not in one place but in 
every place at once. This solitary, shatter- 
ing and irrefutable fact confirms that 
what we are demanding as women, a wage 
as a lever of power against our work, will 
be increasingly relevant to other sections 
of the class—men, employed and un- 
employed. : 

This only opens the subject of popula- 
tion control; but the opening is large 
enough for us to glimpse when and why 
population control began. It began with 
capital, the reign of wage slavery. It was 
first perpetrated on the wageless, those 
who were forced off the land in Britain 
with the Enclosure Acts and the Highland 
Clearances, and into wage slavery or 

pauperism; Those who were exterminated 
in their native new world for refusing 
wageless slavery; and those who made the 
Middle Passage to replace them. From the 
moment it came into the world dripping 
with blood and dirt, our bodies white or 
black, metropolitan or Third World, be- 
long to capital. What is completely our 
own and belongs to us is the struggle to 
get them back. 


EC: Bobby is a wonderful and unselfish 
person, I really love him. He was a clever 
administrator, but he was not an indepen- 
dent source of ideas. When Huey was 
there, he was dependent on him, and 
when I was there he followed me. Now 
he’s withdrawn completely from all poli- 
tical work. 
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LOF: And Huey Newton? 


EC: Huey took a dangerous line. Part of 
our programme was to organise child- 
feeding, giving every small child a proper 
meal. It was a good scene, and it started 
ideally, but then it grew fat. It was built 
on voluntary contributions in money or 
goods from black merchants. Under Huey, 


it developed into a sheer black Mafia, 
pure gangster stuff. Giving contributions 
became a precondition for ‘protection’, 
Huey’s party got drawn into prostitution 
and the dope trade. Then he ran off with 
the cash box and hasn’t been seen since. 


(Franzen notes here that because this 
account tallies so well with the police and 
yellow press version of the Panthers’ act- 
ivities, he returned to the matter at the — 
end of the interview to make sure he had 
understood Cleaver correctly. Cleaver as- 
sured him he had). 

LOF; How then do you think the large 
black minority in the US should be or- 
ganised? What are you thinking of doing 
when you go back? 


EC; I have no plans for that type of work. 
I don’t feel today that one can abolish 
the police. One must have a police force 
to secure individual people’s life and 
property. I don’t even think the US mili- 
tary potential should be wound down, 
because that would create a mortally 
dangerous vacuum. But the problems are 
enormous. . . 


(Cleaver goes on to note that a black 
middle class is emerging to shoulder the 
oppressor’s mantle, and that blacks who 
have stood for office have always let 
down their people in the end. He cites 
Leroy Jones as a classic example, but adds 
that after discovering his mistake Jones is 
‘one of the toughest Marxist-L eninists 
you can meet.’) 

(The conversation turns to ‘political ter- 
rorism.’ Cleaver says people should spend 
less time condemning it and more trying 
to understand why it occurs. ‘Create a~ 
political situation where the democratic 
institutions work and where economic 
and political justice exists, then you 

have no political terrorism.’ A long pas- 
sage follows in which Cleaver recounts 
his ex perience in prison, in particular in 
relation to the teachings and followers of 
Elijah Muhammed. He goes on to say 
that he never regretted leaving the US be- 
cause he knew he would have been killed 
if he had reported back to prison as order- 
ed in 1968.) 


LOF-: But today you wouldn’t hesitate to 
return to California if you’re allowed to? 


EC: No, everything’s so different now. 
Reagan’s gone and instead we have a dem- 
ocratic governor, Brown. Today, I 
wouldn’t even be afraid to go into a 
California jail, because today I think I 
would be able to survive it. 


LOF: Does it make such a difference 
whether a Republican or a Democrat is 
in power? 

EC: It makes precisely that difference. 
The police don't kill simply because they 
they’re fascists or homicidal in themselves, 
but because someone or some people 
want them to do it. ’'d meet many peo- 
ple I know if I went into a California 
prison. But many are dead, too. I don't 
think a person has so many true friends 
in one lifetime, or perhaps I’m a man 
who has had unusually few friends. And 
almost all of them are dead. 


June 1975. 


OUT OF EXILE | a 


Eldrige Cleaver, one time leader of the Black Panther Party, U.S.A, was forced into exile three years ago. Then, | 
his parole was revoked, and the only alternative to San Quentin Prison was a period in exile. He travelled ex- ae 
tensively through the ‘socialist’ world, out of which experience he makes the generalisations we reprint below. 
‘He was interviewed by Lars — Olof Franzen, a Swedish correspondent of the People’s News Service. The fact 
that we have printed Cleaver’s interview is in no way an indication of our support for his ideas. 


Another thing I’ve realised is that one 
should never over-estimate the enemy’s | 
strength. One should not under estimate | 
it but neither should one over-estimate it. ' 
That’s why I’m against exaggerated scen- t 
arios about the power of fascism in the | 
United States, or suggestions to the ef- 4 
fect that the blacks in the US will be 4 
sent into the gas chambers, just like in ; 
Hitler’s Germany. Obviously, nothing 
like that is ever going to happen. 


LOF: What do you think will happen 
then? 


dictatorship in the name of the people. . 


(Cleaver goes on to say that racism is 
_widespread both in the Soviet Union and 
Cuba, before Franzen asks if his view of 

the US has altered during his exile) 


Yes, it has changed. But the US has 
changed, too. As I said before, I consider 
it extremely important that a society has 
working democratic institutions. The US 
has shown that it does. Agnew, 
Watergate, Nixon. The disclosures about 
the FBI and the CIA, these are fantastic 
things, and believe me they’re not over 
yet. Wait till you see the links between EC. I think the worst we can pee ue of 
the Kennedy murders and the administra- 4! ESTAS) nature is what we've got 
tion begin to creep out! All this shows too, ght now. I’m pretty optimistic. It 
that our analysis was correct. Every single Wouldn't surprise me if America was 
thing we said at the end of the ‘sixties’ socialist ten years from now. 
about Nixon, about the FBI, about the But in that case it would be an American 
CIA, and about the police, was true. And socialism, built on the American tradition 
after a while, it came out. and constitution without foreign ideologi- | 


i ; cal feat , and with i - 
LOF: Aren’t you over-estimating the a) Leatures aad: WIth a WOnUNg teas 


1 f : fi 1 diagea: racy and with social and economic 
va ue oO fo ae a Bo e a er quality, Do'vouaow in cine | 
catesipine Bereich tae A I’ve gone full circle. With various radical q 
: : sl s lapel. 
intact? Are these disclosures really making ogans on my lapel. Do you know what 


? ? i : I'd like to put there now? The American 
a deep impression on people’s consciousness flag 


EC: Yes, I think they are. But of course 
It’s not just Nixon, it’s everything he stoed 


Lars—Olof Franzen: Is there any possi- 
bility of your returning to the United 
States? 

Eldridge Cleaver: The fact is, things are 
beginning to happen to make me optimis- 
tic. | have a number of contacts and peo- 
ple are working for my return. I think 
[’ll be back in the US inside two years. 
In fact, things seem to be moving far too 
quickly right now. . It would suit my 
plans fine if I didn’t get back till next 
year, when the US celebrates its 200th 
anniversary as a free state. 

(Cleaver says he is completing work ona 
new volume of essays. He is asked what 
the book is about) 


I’m trying to analyse the world’s total 
ideological confusion. What we see 
happening today, and what frightens me, 
is that the super powers, regardless of 
ideology, are being bound together in 
power structures which are basically 
similar. The US, the Soviet Union, and 
even China, which after all one trusted, 
are developing common objectives. The 
small nations lose out, the revolutionary 
movements get no support, because one 
super power will not react against another’s 
violations. .... 


(Cleaver goes on to defend the confron- 


LOF: How has your life in exile affected tation politics he advocated as Information 


: 
. 


you? What experiences have you gained? 


EC: I don’t want to talk about personal 
experiences, I only want to talk on a 


political level. All these socialist states 
ve visited, from Cuba to the Soviet 
Union, have differed greatly. But they 
have oz:e thing in common. There is no 
freedom there. OK, when you say a thing 
like that, people immediately start accus- 
ing you of being a reformist and anti- 
communist and Christ knows what else. 
But I’m not a reformist. I’m a socialist 
and a revolutionary, and I can see that in 
these countries fantastic things have been 
done to achieve social and economic 
justice — while in the West, we have free- 
dom but no social or economic justice — 
but I don’t believe in socialism without 
freedom, without working democratic 
institutions. Shall I tell you why it got 
like this, for example in the Soviet 
Union? Right, it’s because of a mistake 

by Lenin. When he threw out the liberal 
Kerensky government and proclaimed a 
dictatorship of the proletariat, he thought 
a socialist state could be created directly, 
without going through the bourgeois rev- 
olution. But you can’t do that, because 
it’s the bourgeois revolution that establis- 
hes the democratic institutions. If you 


‘Skip that part, you simply create a party 


for, too. 


LOF; But there must be millions of 
Americans, not least among the under- 
privileged groups, for whom these 
revelations mean nothing, and 

above all, change nothing? 


EC: Sure, but all the same it’s no 
longer possible to fool the people, 
it’s not possible to fool the Ameri- 
can Congress. Listen, you can fool 

all the people some of the time and 
some of the people all the time, but 
you can’t fool all the people all the 
time. 

LOF: A few years ago, you warned of an 
imminent fascist coup in the US. Are 
you saying the risk is now over? 


EC: Yes, 1 am. Of course, there are fas- 
cist politicians in the US. Wallace, for 
example, even has a fully Jeveloped fas- 
cist socio-economic view. But to bring 
about a fascist take-over, you have to be 
able to lie to people without them un- 
masking you. And J don’t think that’s 
possibie any longer. It can’t be done in- 
side the US. It can still be done in coun- 
tries where it’s possible to set up puppet 
regimes. It was done in Chile, but it was 
only a question of time before the dis- 
closures began to come. For that matter, 
we haven’t seen the last of Chile yet. 


Minister of the Black Panther Party. He 
argues that the killing of 20 or 30 Black 
Panthers by police was a high price to 
pay — ‘although some cops got theirs, 
too’ — but it was right and necessary at 
the time). 


LOF: Then what do you think about the 
Black Panthers’ policy today?In a Swed- — 
ish newspaper interview, Jonina Abron 
says your policy was wrong, that it was a 
mistake to urge blacks to arm themselves 
and that one must take control of the in- 
stitutions by putting up candidates for 
local elections, etc. 


EC: To take control of the institutions 

is to be bought by them. The Black 
Panther Party, as it was at the end of the 
‘sixties’, no longer exists. Have you heard 
about the split in the Panthers?OK, when 
I was in Algiers, and Bobby Seale was 
sitting in prison, Huey Newton pushed 
the party onto a rightist line and gave up 
the policy of confrontation. A majority 
of the party’s members wanted to con- 
tinue the confrontation policy but Huey 
pushed through his line and they left the 
party. 

LOF: But Bobby Seal had considerable 
success when he stood for Mayor of Oak- 
land. He got over 40% of the vote in the 
last round. ; 
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Letters from India 


It’s Blowin’ Now 


Towards a Trans-national Collective 


Dear Race Today, 

There is a constant flow of material and 
mail between Britain and our island. Most 
of this contact hides the fact that the 
black race/class is deliberately exploited 
and terrorised. Most of our contact never 
exposes the open struggle between the 
opposing interests of capital and worker. 
Our communication does not deliberately 
set out to serve the interest of the local 
and the international struggle against neo- 


- colonial and capital domination. 


Race Today is our only regular con- 
tact which connects us with information 
and insights on the conflicts in Britain. 
The communication which you have 
established is leading us to forsee other 
forms of collaboration which we may 
establish. 

Under separate cover, you will receive 
two modest pamphlets coming from the 
local struggle. Let us move towards the 
full trans-national collective with sure 


_ Steps. 


Later, 


Arwee. 
Diamond 
St. Vincent. 


Repeal the Immigration Act 


Dear Race Today, 


The present Immigration Act was enacted 
by the Tory Government in 1973. Its 
main aim was, ostensibly, to control 
immigration into the country. 

In reality, however, the Act has been 
designed to racially discriminate against 
black immigrants, in particular, and to in- 
timidate those who do manage to gain 
a work permit to enter the country. A 
glance at its main points will confirm this. 

The Act draws a clear line between 
those immigrants whose ancestors were 
born in the U.K. (‘patrials’) and those 
whose parents were not (‘non-patrials’). 
The latter are subject to strict controls. 

Since it is mainly black Common- 
wealth citizens (as well as Europeans) who 
fall under the category of ‘non-patrials’, 
it is clear that they are specifically dis- 
criminated against. White Common- 
wealth citizens are, on the contrary, al- 
lowed to enter the country relatively 
freely. 

One of the conditions of entry for 
non-patrials is that they possess a specific 
job with a specific employer before entry. 

A work permit is then granted, renewable 
every year up to four years. 

The idea of a renewable work permit 
obviously places immigrants in a position 
of total dependence upon employers 


who can easily refuse to renew his/her 
contract if any attempt is made to im- 
prove pay or conditions. The Act thus 
attempts to ensure a cheap (and docile) 
supply of labour which can be removed 
when no longer required. 

The Home Sccretary is empowered 
under the Act to deport any immigrant 
(without right of appeal) if he considers 
his/her conduct a threat to the ‘public 
goo?’ or a ‘security risk’. Deportation can 
also apply following a conviction for 
breach of conditions of entry or unauthori- 
sed entry, and can apply ta the whole 
family. 

This simply means that black immig- 
rants (in particular) can be forced into 
accepting poor housing, jobs and schools 
for fear of being accused of being a threat 
to. the ‘public good’. The broad powers 
of the police under the Act — the right, 
for example, to search or arrest a suspect- 
ed illegal entrant without a warrant — 
carries this intimidation a step further. 

The Act, as it now stands therefore, 
is racially biased, depriving many immig- 
rants of basic rights. It places immense 
powers in the hands of the Home Sec- 
retary which violate any code of civil 
rights — powers which have been used 
on many occasions. 

It is an urgent task that the labour 
movement, and all others concerned with 
defending democratic rights, begin a 
campaign for the repeal of this Act. The 
situation where a section of society can 


be deprived of basic rights is a threat not 
only to the minority discriminated against 
but to the entire labour movement. 

In particular, the Act creates a division 
between indigenous and immigrant 
workers and allows the one to be played 
off against the other to the detriment of 
the whole labour movement. 

Recently, a meeting was held to pre- 
pare to launch such a campaign. The 
organisations and individuals who partici- 
pated in the meeting set up an ad-hoc 
committee — open to anyone— to co- 
ordinate activity in the coming period. 

It is important, if the campaign is to 
grow, that as many organisations and 
individuals as possible affiliate to the 
campaign. 

Yours fraternally, 


Franco Capino (Secretary) 

Campaign to Repeal the Immigration Act 
45, Kensirigton Park Road, 

London W.11. 01-727 2993 

(S.London) 01-674 5775. 


Support Locksley Finlayson 


Dear Race Today, 
Locksley Finlayson is a Jamaican who is 
at present in Wakefield prison. He was 
due for release next June. However, if 
the authorities have their way it won’t 


‘ mate, he sincerely tried to be open and 


happen. One night, after being subjected 
to intolerable racial insults from an in- 


friendly with, he retaliated and is now 
charged with assault; the racist, needless 
to say, was charged with nothing (though 
he does at least have a broken jaw!). _ 
Locksley is now remanded to appear be- 
fore a Visiting Committee court. VC’s 
are used by the prison systemas secret 
Kangaroo courts to repress those who re- 
sist in prison. It is important that this 
particular case be not allowed to stay 
hidden and that the authorities be shaken 
up by realising that people outside the 
walls of the prison will not allow resis- 
tance to racism to be crushed. 
The points in issue are: 

i) That Locksley be afforded the degree 
of protection which sveuld result from 
outside knowledge of the V.C. proceed- 
ings. 

ii) That the way in which the prison 
authorities are upholding racism (by 
crushing resistance to it) be exposed. 

iii) | The general principle that legal re- 
presentation be available to men who are 
the subject of such disciplinary proceed- 
ings.(The recent Court of Appeal case 
concerning Frankie Fraser and the Stras- 
bourg ruling in the Golder case about 
access to a lawyer are in point, but dc 
not give any direct comfort). The point 
of this is seen by those inside as not to 
bring in legal expertise so much as to 
bring in the possibility of external sup- 
port, solidarity and pressure. 

iv) Although there are witnesses to the 
event, the V.C. will undoubtedly refuse 
to call them, and no real attempt will 

be made to get at the truth. 

What is needed: 

i) Give maximum publicity to the parti- 
cular case as well as to the general situa- 
tion outlined in points in issue above. 

ii) Work out a campaign to ensure that 
in this case the Governor is not allowed 
a free hand. Simple things, like phoning 
up to find out what is happening, asking 
him if he is aware of the concern in the 
black community, whether and if so 
what opportunity has been given to 
Finlayson to obtain legal advice or in- 
terview witnesses, can be effective. 


James Everton 
London 
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i fight between the police and this particular section of the working 


Dee | an exercise not of virtue, but of self-preservation, it is also 
that these very incidents are a result of years of this brand of 
NO JESTERIN’ 
The manner in which all the incidents occured shows us 
that it was not gangs of black youth that went in search of a 
‘Promises are comfort to a fool — No Natty Dread don’t jester policeman to harass, but gangs of police who tackled an in- 
Big Youth. : dividual and were spontaneously set upon by strangers who 
had no connection with the harassed individual except the 
important one,that they were young, black, have a 
collective social experience of the police, and happened to be 
there. Also they form that urban army of the unemployed 
who occasionally look for jobs to survive on, and have found 
in recent months the going getting tougher. The country’s 
recession and the summer have forced the hand of this section 
of the class who stalk the city looking for the highest paid 


part-time job. Apart from working and hustling, their only 
other access to money, a place to live, and the prospect of 


2 
° 


With the killing of one member of the police force and serious skir- 
mishes between police and black youth all over the country, the 


class has taken a new, if predictable turn. The incidents in Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton, Dalston, Hackney, Brixton, and 

Liverpool are merely escalations of a conflict that has been brewing 
for several summers, warnings of a long hot one to come. We have 
attempted time and again in Race Today to lay bare the fatal 
mechanics of this conflict. 

As the article on the Birmingham incident in this issue shows, ; : 
the conflict is situated not in the case history of a single bad hat betterment, are the several hostels, community pr gees; a 
resisting justice, but in the politics of the black community. From education PICS anes: black youth centres through which 
the start we must not see these street corner incidents, arising out of the state supplies some of them with a roof over their heads — 
the questioning and arrest of a few black youth, as the retaliation of 1 4 the very least, recreation they don t have to pay for. With 
unsupported criminals. The incidents are the culminating battles in the benefits Boe: a Colenact of contr ol, being in at a particular 
along war between the wearers of uniform in our society, those en- time, having an address at which police can find you, and 
trusted by the state to use most means at their disposal to break the tacitly being pressured to seek employment. 
resistance of one of the u1 ed sections of the society, and a ae ease youn en (hese 110) ae and Wie 
group who have been forced for years to build a defensive attitude funds that ae behind them, are the means by which black 
to harassment, insult, unlawful arrest, capture, injustice and im- youth CqUIe , at pieserie from the state a few material ben- 
prisonment. efits. The conflict within these projects and the tensions with 

This is not the first time in British history that an antagonism to Seer Se Oe ee 
the forces of the state has reached the streets. Neither are the black fit a 2 fan 4 for] d dl f mn th ti 
youth of this society the only section that bears a justified collective es ve Ee eee = ; een ele © pare 
grudge against ‘babylon’. But it is within the black community that lar conditions placed on the TEC — by the projects and 
this collective grudge has found new ex pression in a feeling hostels. The street and the ‘project’ have become the arena of 
which, if it is not a whole hearted sympathy for violent re- this long haul of the black young whose aspirations, like 


taliation, is at the least an understanding of the frustrations ree Se ee oa —_ os ee 

that cause and trigger such violence. Aste j : EICe OA OnO my ule 
3 The police have reacted with characteristic swiftness in ee Z anslates mito tite agli Te o aw up the social contract 
i closing their ranks. The death of one of their known ‘bully-boys’ of the eee eee rence, To Say (hal is 20) tO ae 


for the conflict but to try and understand it. To the police 
the black community seems to be saying ‘you get what you 
deserve’. To the ‘projects’ they seem to be saying. ‘We shall 


force at the hands of a young black man with a knife, was the 
signal for a round of arrests and questionings such as was 
never used when David Oluwale was killed by police officers, or a 


young man named Douza met his death in the custody of the get what we feel we deserve through you or in spite of you’ 
police, or when Steven McCarthy a white working class youth, So far there have been no condemnatory reactions from the 
had his skull bashed in by police officers in Islington. Neither black newspapers and from those in the race industry who even last 
do we know, two and a half years later who it was that at- year would have rushed in where angels fear to tread. That in 
tempted to bomb'six Asian families in South London on the itsélf is evidence of the power of that section of the black com- 
night of March 15th ‘73. The point of the parable is not only munity which refuses to take what’s dished out, by employers, 
that justice is one-sided and that vigilance from the state is by project pundits or by the police. 
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In the May 1975 issue of Race 
Today we reported a police in- 
vasion of a blues dance in Lew- 
isham, South London. At that 
time we summed up the atmos- 
phere of tension in the words 
of a West Indian youth who said, 
A feel sey it goin’ blow soon. 
Well, It's blowin’ now. 


We give details of incidents that 
have taken place within days of each 
other. They show the stage this 

conflict has reached, and the level 
of resistance within the black 
community. 


BIRMINGHAM 


On July 18th, 1975, a policeman was 
stabbed to death in Birmingham. It hap- 
pened outside the Rainbow Rooms, a 
club frequented by West Indian youths. 
P.C. Green, 20 years old, who had been in 


the force for 18 months and cited three 
times for bravery during that period, 
was a regular patroller of the Rainbow 
Rooms. His reputation amongst the 
youth that he was a consistent trou- 
ble maker who ‘launched a campaign of 
terror against black people, young and 
old, male and female’. On that night, 
as usual, he went with his dog to the 
club. We were told that, outside the 
club, he set his dog on a young black 
girl, which provoked the incident leading 
to his death. 

Within hours of the stabbing, the 
police force counter-attacked by launch- 
ing what can only be described as a mili- 
tary operation. It was aimed specificially 
at the black community. Road blocks; 
leading out of the city were set up; 
hundreds of black people were roun- 


ed up in the streets, taken to the police 
stations, photographed and finger-printed. 
Any protest was met with beatings-up, 
and young women were forced to submit 
to having their knickers searched for the 
weapon by male policemen. Black 
people were taken out of restaurants 
and cinemas, and buses were halted 
and black passengers removed. In all, 
that night approximately 600 West 
Indians were rounded up. Only one 
was charged. 

Here is the statement of one youth 
taken in the sweep: 


‘On the night of Thursday, 17th July. 
at approximately Il o-clock, I was leav- 
ing the Rainbow Rooms when I sawa 
group of policemen. I stopped, 
looked and carried on walking. As I 
approached, I saw a group of people 
standing around a figure on the floor. 
An ambulance arrived and I saw a 
policeman being picked up and put in 
the ambulance. I turned and walked 
away. I then heard a policeman say, 
‘Catch as many of them as you can’. 

I was stopped and told to get in the 
car. I replied ‘no’ and was gripped by 
two policeman. A struggle took place 
and four more came to help. I was 
punched, kicked, and grabbed in the 
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testicles and thrown in the car. On 
arrival at the police station I was put in 
aroom where there were three other 
youths. I was asked my name, punched 
and pushed against the wall. I made a 
statement and had my photograph 
taken. I was asked where I had thrown 
the knife, and what were the blood- 
stains on my jacket which had been 
taken away from me. I was finally let 
go at 7.45 am.’ This youth is taking 
proceedings against the police for 
assault. 

The black community is strongly 
protesting the methods and treatment 


perpetrated on them. These include: 
that they were held for between 6 - 12 


hours without being allowed to make a 
phone call ;that parents were not infor- 
med that their children were in custody, 
many of whom were forced to make 
statements not knowing they had the 
right to refuse. On being released, many 
were taken to their homes by the police 
so that addresses could be checked 
against photographs. Many of their 
homes had been searched in their 
absence in a series of lightening raids 
carried out by the police in efforts to 
find the person responsible for the 
stabbing. 

At 12.45 am the following morning, 
a major police raid was mounted on 
Harambee House, a black youth hostel. 
Twenty or more officers surrounded 


the hostel and then proceeded to ran- 
sack it. Bedrooms were searched, floor- 
boards and fire-place backings ripped 
out, curtain pelmets pulled down, cush- 
ions broken open, drawers pulled out 
and their contents scattered. Police 
took a number of Kung Fu sticks, 


kitchen knives, a toy gun, as well as one 
-ait gun and one air rifle. Two residents 


were removed for questioning and later 
released without being charged. The 
police had no search warrant. A 
detective Superintendant in charge of 
the raiding party threatened a hostel 
staff member that the police would 
have the house closed down. 

The following day, a group of West 
Indian mothers besieged the police 
station and demanded that the illegal 
photographs and negatives be burned 
and an official apology be made. Many 
members of the community also went 
to hospitals and doctors to have their 
injuries treated and recorded. A num - 
ber of white doctors were reluctant to 
do this, and some refused outright. The 
intensity of the police activity did not 
cease until the arrest of Desmond Wil- 
son, aged 18 years, who they have 
charged with the murder of P.C. Green. 


The Handsworth area in Birmingham, 
is where the majority of the West Indian 
population lives. It is an area notorious 
for on-going police/black conflict. As 
early as 1968, Gus John in his document 
“Race In The Inner-City’ recorded what 
was taking place. In January, 1973,a 
letter signed by 32 white people involved 
in community relations — Ministers, 
teachers, social workers, etc. — was sent 
to the Chief Constable of Birmingham. It 
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said: 

‘... We wish to state that we have observ- 
ed in the past few months a further det- 
erioration in the relationships between 
local police and parts of the black com- 
munity, which we believe is, in large part, 
attributable to the policies and attitudes 
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adopted by the police... We submit 
that the police have used their discretion 
to intensify rather than to minimise such 
conflict’. 

Handsworth is also the area where 
Paul Storey, a 16 year old black youth 
was sentenced to 40 years imprisonment 
for ‘mugging’ a white man. Then in 
1974, following the shooting and wound- 
ing of a black social worker, the British 
army was used to back-up the police in a 
series of raids in the community. 

The efficiency and precision with 
which the police mounted the operation 
to search for the killer of P.C. Green is 
no accident. Birmingham is also an area 
with a high Irish population, which the 
State believes actively supports the Irish 
struggle. (Currently, 21 Irishmen are on 
trial there on charges relating to the 
blowing up of a public house in which 
many people were killed.) It is known 
that top army and police officials have 
stated that the black community presents 
the greatest threat to’ ‘internal’ law and 
order. The changes in police training and 
method reflect this. 

None of the bally-hoo and outcry, 
which usually accompanies such an event 
has taken place. The black community, 
not only in Birmingham (where they 
organised a meeting in support of 
Desmond Wilson), but nationally, have 
not been shocked by the event. Rather, 
for a number of years they have predict- 


éd its inevitability. In the words of one 
young black woman: Tt was bound to 


come’. 


MELTING POT = BRIXTON 


Melting Pot, a youth hostel project at 
90 Kellet Road, was raided by the Brix- 
ton Police Special Patrol Group with 
guns and batons, on Monday /4th July, 
1975; : 

At 4 am on that morning, only three 
black youths were in the hostel. A 
fourth youth arrived to visit his friends 
there and brought with him a pellet 
gun (air rifle). Together, they were 
firing pellets at tins in the backyard, 


this was reported by local residents to 


the police, 


Fifteen policemen, seven of them 
armed arrived at the hostel. The you- 
ths were thrust up against a wall. One 
14 year old youth, who was asleep at the 
time was woken up by a policeman 


poking«the barrel of a gun in his head. 
They were strip-searched, and the police 
then proceeded to wreck the house. 
Window panes were smashed, doors 
kicked down, beds turned over, and 

the telephone ripped out. All the 
youths were taken to Brixton Police 
Station where two of them aged 14 and 
15 years were charged with possessing an 
offensive weapon. 


IN NOW 


FOUR ACES CLUB, DALSTON 


The Four Aces, a west Indian club in 
Dalston, North London, was raided by 
police with dogs on July 16th 1975. 
They claim they were searching for 
four youths who had stolen a woman’s 


purse. The streets leading to the club 
were cordoned off prior to the raid and 
the attempt at a systematic search 
began. 

Many of the youth refused to be 
searched and fighting broke out. 
In the battle that followed several po- 
licemen were injured grievously. 
Eighteen youths were arrested, of 
which two were charged with assault 
and affray later. Throughout the night 
police patrols cruised the area picking 
up youths on sight, and the following 
day was the same. 


BRIXTON 

On Thursday 24th July, around 9 pm a 
battle took place between the 

police and residents of Mervan Road, 
Talma Road, and Kellett Road, Brixton. 
Three policemen,in plain-clothes stopped 
Dennis Wilson a 14 year old black youth, 
and jacked him up against the wall. A 


white woman, Mrs Roberts who was cleaning 


her windows saw one of the policemen 
trying to put something in Dennis’ poc- 
ket. Dennis screamed out, obviously in 
pain, his cries were heard in the surround- 
ing streets. 

Mrs. Roberts, together with her 
family, (son and two daughters), rushed 
out. They all demanded that the police 
release the youth. White and black neigh- 
bours rushed from their houses. Some 
had seen and heard what had taken place. 
A fight broke out between them and the 
police, who radioed for assistance. Over 
20 policernen came, and the battle in- 
tensified. Policemen claim they were 
beaten with bottles, sticks, anything 
that the residents could get their hands 
on. Eight people were arrested. 


Dennis Wilson (14), was charged with Affray 


and G.B.H. (Grievious Bodily Harm). He 
has been remanded in Stamford House. 
Basil Johnson (18), was charged with 
Affray, and remanded in Ashford, 

The Roberts family, mother, son and — 
two daughters were arrested. Mrs. Roberts 
is in Holloway, her son is in Ashford, her 
daughters are in Cumberlow Lodge. 
Two sisters were also arrested following 
the incident. 

They have all appeared twice at 
Camberwell Magistrates Court. Bail has 
been refused on the grounds that they 
would all abscond. 

On the following day, the Evening 
News reported the incident on its front 
page, and quoted Dectective Chief Super- 
intendent James Smyth as saying: 

‘I will not stand for mob rule on my div- 
ision no matter who is involved...” _ 

In this case he means the ordinary work- 
ing class people, both black and white, 
who would not stand by and witness the 
victimisation of an innocent person. 


LIVERPOOL 


On 3lst July, following the retaliation by 
a group of black youths against some 
white men who had attacked one of 
them, the police in Liverpool invaded the 
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black community in jeeps and vans. 
A running battle with the police 


- ensued during which police reinforce- 


ments from other areas of Merseyside 
were called in. The area was cordoned 
off, and road blocks were set up. The 
police then drove through the city using 
loud hailers to inform black people that 
a curfew was imposed and that, if they 
did not get off the streets and back to 
their houses, they would be arrested. 
Those who did not get off the streets 
in time, or who had not heard that there 
was acurfew, were. Many black homes 
were raided and whole families arrested. 
Later, at the police station, families and 
friends who had gathered there to make 
enquiries about detained people, were 


also arrested. 


CRICKLEWOOD 12 


The trial of the Cricklewood 12 (Race 
| Today June and July) adjourned on 
31st July. It had been on for seven weeks. 
The case arises from the police in- 


vasion of the Carib discotheque on October | 


12, 1974. Twelve West Indians were 
charged with affray, assault on the pol- 
ice and possession of an offensive wea- 
pon. 

Before the adjournment, the defense 
lawyers made a number of submissions. 
The Judge agreed to three of them. The 
following charges have been dropped: 
The Affray charge against Carl Watson 
and Anthony Lovindeer. The possession 
of an offensive weapon charge against 
Roy Dockery. 

The trial resumes on 2nd September. 


AUSTRALIAN 


BLACK MILITANTS 
ON TRIAL 


his authority have the power to: 

Refuse any person entry onto any 
reserve, either as a visitor or for res- 
idence, even if that person has been 
born on the reserve. He also has the 
power to revoke the permits issued 
for this purpose at any time. 

Pay an Aborigine working on a re- 
serve any wage deemed fit by the man- 
ager of the reserve. 

Classify any Aborigine working out- 
side a reserve as an aged, infirm or slow 
workers and thereby pay him less than 
the basic wage. This clause has been used 
extensively to provide cheap labour to 
the stations and farms around the reserves. 

Intervene in any transaction in- 
volving any Aborigine which he feels 
is ‘unfair to the Aborigines’, thus giv- 
ing the director the power to cancel the 
purchase of any goods by an Aborigine 

Control all the property, including 
all savings in banks, of all Aborigines. 
This provision has led to wide abuse 
by local police officers delegated 
with responsibilities who pocket 
the savings of Aborigines 


The Queensland Government 
has maintained these acts when all 
other state governments have re- 
pealed them. This is not only because 


the Government party in Queensland, 
the National Party, is right wing and 
closely linked with the far right groups 
and fascists, or that Queensland has the 
largest number of Aborigines. ‘Through- 
out the last decade, Aborigines have “een 
fighting for land rights, including the im- 
mediate transfer of all missions and 


reserves to the Aboriginal people that 
live on them. Under the Acts, the 
Minister for Aboriginal Affairs has 
complete control of mining on the re- 
serves, including any revenue which 
may come from such enterprises. Some 
of the world’s richest bauxite fields 
have been discovered on Queensland’s 
northern reserves. These areas are be- 
ing exploited by giant multi-national 
companies such as Comalco who have 
sought the willing assistance of the 
Queensland police to remove the 
Aborigines at gunpoint. Without paying 
a cent in compensation! The Acts 
have been used, time and time again, 
to intimidate and demoralise the Ab- 
origines, to harass the militants and 
cut them off from their base of sup- 
port, and smash any organisation 

that may develop. 


On August 14 the trial of two black 
activists, Denis Walker and Lionel 

Lacey, together with a white sup- 

porter John Garcia, begins in 

a Queensland magistrates court. All 

three were involved in a campaign to 
smash the Queensland Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islanders Acts. These laws 
are, in their scope and power, on a par 
with South Africa’s apartheid laws. Denis 
Walker has been charged with attempting 
to obtain goods with threats and menaces, 
and Lionel Lacey and John Garcia have 
been charged with conspiracy with 

Denis Walker. These charges carry a 
maximum of fourteen years 
imprisonment. 

Under the Queensland Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islanders Acts of 1971, 
which can apply to any person of 
Aboriginal descent, whether they 
are living on a reserve or not, the dir- 
ector of the Department of Aborig- 
inal Affairs or those delegated with 
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SLAVE CAMP 
AT 
HEATHROW 


‘You could say that equal pay for equal 
work was the dominant issue of this 
strike. Of course we support this object- 
ive in principle but unfortunately be- 
cause of the background of the govern- 
ment’s recent white paper and the 
economic difficulties that we face, it is 
an objective we cannot possibly pursue 
at the moment’. 
John Collier —Transport and General 
Workers Union Dis- 
trict Organiser. 


For the 450 Asian workers employed 
by British Airways at Heathrow airport’s 
Aircraft Catering Unit (ACU) the de- 
mand for parity with white workers dates 
back to 1969. It is an issue that has been 
fought over before. One worker recollect- 
ed that in November ‘72 when things 
threatened to come to a head, John 
Cousins (senior T&GWU official) rushed 
to the scene and addressed the same 
group of workers ‘guaranteeing’ that 
within six months the disparity in wages 
would be ‘sorted out’. ‘That’s the last 
time we saw or heard from him. If we 
keep waiting on people like him to sort 
out our problems we will get nowhere. 
We’ve waited six years already’. 

On 13th July this year, the entire Asian 
work force, fed up with years of ‘negotia- 
tions’, walked out on strike for the first 
time in the history of the ACU, and ap- 
parently both management and union 
were taken quite by surprise. 

The union declared the strike unof- 
ficial, intervened to negotiate a few grie- 
vances and made it plain that they con- » 
sidered parity of wage ‘unrealistic’. 

Unable financially to sustain a long 
strike the workers decided to return to 
work at the end of the week. They had, 
for the first time, tried and tested their 
own power and achieved in six days 
more than the union jiad achieved for 
them in six years. 

After the return the strikers outlined 
for us their basic demands and described 
life in what one worker called ‘Britain’s 
most modern and most mechanised kit- 
chen’. We were told that with the intro- 
duction of new machinery cooking was 
no longer a skill which required any 
special training. ‘All this talk about skilled 
and unskilled is rubbish. It is not any 
longer ‘catering’ in the old sense — and 
with a few days practice anyone can work 
those machines. 

Yét, in the section where the food is put 
together white male workers have the 
status of ‘chefs’ whereas Asian women 
who perform similar tasks are classified 

as ‘catering attendants’, and earn approxi- 


mately £10 less. 
With the extra wage comes the extra 


power. An Asian woman who works as a 
catering attendant along side the chefs 
gave us this example: 

‘When I get to work on the early shift all 
I’ve had is a cup of tea because I have to 
leave home at a quarter to six in the 
morning. At about eight o’clock the chefs 
get together and make themselves break- 


fast. Yet they wouldn’t let us eat even a 
piece of toast. They report us and then 
we get ‘warning’ letters from manage- 
ment. With whites they are different. 
The other interesting thing is that in sec- 
tions where there are white women — 
even if it’s just one or two — we manage 
to make ourselves some breakfast. 

The union argues that while the chefs get 
free food, Asian workers get a meal al- 
lowance. The workers point out that the 
12%p a day meal allowance has remained 
unchanged since 1955. In fact it has 
been reduced to 8p a day through new 
forms of taxation. They have tried in 
various ways to confront management on 
this issue in the past. Last year they tried 
through the union; ‘The union suggested 
we put a ban on overtime. We tried it, 
but we couldn’t afford the loss of money 
as we work 60 hours a week to earn a 
living wage. The ban collapsed.’ 

They tried eating at the closest canteen 
and asked the union representative to 
present the bill to management .. .but he 
told us that we should have gone to the 
other staff canteen which is cheaper.’ 

In a hundred small ways, they said, white 
workers get a better deal. Whereas chefs 
could occasionally take time off and go 
to the pub, their breaks were timed to the 
minute — not just by management but by 
by the chefs themselves. Whereas chefs 
got free safety shoes (which have non- 
slip soles and protect the feet), Asian 
workers have to pay for theirs. They told 
us how, over the years, management and 
union had classified and re-classified job 
functions. Jobs that had formerly been 
done by white workers were down-graded 
and re-classified when Asians took over. 


Another key demand of the strike was 
one which related to the status of the 
‘temporary’ worker. Bashir Bhatti, one of 
the few Asian shop stewards (a catering 
worker himself) who had the complete 
confidence of the work force, told us 
that many so-called ‘temporary’ workers 
had been there for two and three years. 
He explained how this works: 

‘In the contract the term ‘temporary ~ 
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worker’ means those people who are 
employed for not more than six months. 
I have seen several people dismissed at the 
end of their six months and then re- 
employed as little as five hours later on 
the same job. In this way for years they 


can remain ‘temporary’. When you are in 
that position you are afraid to demand 
anything. 

Having worked in the ACU for the last 
fourteen years, he was able to trace for 
us the development of power on the shop 
floor. In the mid-sixties ‘parity in over- 
time’ was a crucial issue, since it was the 
only way that workers could obtain a 
living wage. Leading-hands (equivalent 
to foremen) and management used to 
pick and choose Asian workers. Another 
worker told us some bribed their leading- 
hands to be given an opportunity to do 
overtime. 

1964 we started working to rule. A lot 
of work started piling up. Scab labour 
was called in on the night shift to clear 


the backlog, : 
Faced with a new sense of rebellion 


and power, in 1971 at a time when the 
India/Pakistan conflict had heightened on 
the sub-continent, management suddenly ~ 
started recruiting Pakistani workers. The 
move was seen by the workers as a divide 
and rule tactic. 


‘We didn’t show the Pakistani workers 
any hostility. We never discussed the war 
or anything. In fact we said’, no matter 
where you come from, in this place we 
all get an equally rotten deal.’ The ploy 
failed and management went back to 
recruiting Indian workers. 

After the recent strike some important 
changes have taken place. The majority 
of temporary workers are to be made 
permanant, paid meals are to be provided 
and safety shoes made available to Asian 


workers free of charge. The main issue of 
parity with white workers remains un- 
resolved. 

Through the course of their strike they 
approached the Indian Workers Associa- 
tion based in Southall. ‘They gave us their 
support and published a statement of 
solidarity. It was ‘a short strike so we 
didn’t require them to do anything 
more just then.’ One wonders how far in 
fact the [WA would go when their overall 
position, as stated in one of their public- 
ations dated 25th May ‘74 is this: 
“Though the main purpose of our Associa- 
tion is to foster Trade Union conscious- 
ness among coloured workers and their 
constructive participation in Trade Union 
activity to fight exploitation by the 
employers, it has been experienced, that 
no amount of isolated activity by our 
members unsupported by the Unions in- 
volved (our emphasis) can be effective’. 
Has it? The experience of every Asian 
strike we have witnessed over the last 10 
years tells us the opposite. More often 
than not strikes have been won in spite 
of the Unions and lost sometimes because 
of them. The Trade Union ‘conscious- 
ness’ that Asian workers are gaining on 
the shop floor is somewhat different 
from the kind that either the IWA or the 
TUC would like them to have. 
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EAST EN 


In several issues of Race Today we have 
drawn attention to the housing crisis in 
the East End of London and how it 
effects the Bengali community in parti- 
cular. We have shown that within this 
community the issue of homelessness is 
closely linked to the issues of racial 
attacks, police apathy (some say com- 
plicity), racketeering by local hustlers 
and so on. Over the last two years an 
increasing number of Bengali families 
have resorted to.squatting empty proper- 
ties in the area as a partial solution to 
their many problems. It is through this 
activity that they have, to an extent, 
socialised their experience and it is 
through the squatting movement that 
they have chosen to resist several forms 
of exploitation (Race Today May ‘75). 
As this movement in the East End grows 
in both size and political strength, we 
have begun to witness more racial attacks 
and more police harassment Squatters 
have become the target for both. During 
several months of investigation in the. 


.area we have heard serious allegations 


made against the police, local government 
officials and the local Community Rela- 
tions Council. The purpose of this article 
is to give voice to some of those allega- 
tions and to provide a linkage, as we see 
it, between the police, local racketeers 
and the CRC. The stories are separate 
but, according to the evidence we have, 
not unconnected. We present some of 
that evidence in three parts. 


The Activities 
Of Mr. Bhuiya 


Abu Bhuiya has worked in the Com- 
munity Relations industry for several 
years. He says his job is taxing and frust- 
rating but that he does what he can in his 
limited capacity. ‘Our people in this area 
face the most terrible situations. You have 
no idea what it’s like — it is very difficult 
to explain the depth of the problem to 
an outsider. It’s all very complex. . .’, he 


told us when interviewed last week at his ~ 


office in Hanbury Street, E.1. 


_ He first came to the East End as a CRC 


‘field worker: some years ago and was 
‘quite staggered’ by the many problems 
facing Bengalis in that area. Having come 
from Bangla Desh himself he speaks fluent 
Bengali and in that sense appears to have 
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been a sensible choice. Never having lived 
in the area, he had to start building con- 
tacts more or less from scratch. Abdul 
Jobber, who now turns quite white with 
rage at the mention of his name, was one 
of the first Bengalis in the area he was 
introduced to. “The man’s a crook’, he 
kept saying. We asked him to explain. 
His story is long and complicated but we 
print below the basic facts as he told 
them: 

(i) Joe Hunte the Community Relations 
Officer in the area, a West Indian, first 
introduced him to Bhuiya. Abdul Jobber 
at the time ran a small adult education 
centre for Bengalis and he introduced 
Bhuiya to people in the Bengali commun- 
ity. 

(ii) In 1973 Abdul Jobber’s family came 
over to join him in Britain and he was 
suddenly in desperate need of accomo- 
dation. 

(iii) Bhuiya said to him, ‘we have a house 
to rent — if you are interested come and 
see me’. 

(iv) Abdul Jobber and his wife went to 
Bhuiya’s office the next day and he sent 
them to see a Mr. Ferron, a West Indian, 
who had an ‘office’ at 192 Pelham Build- 
ings, Woodseer Street, E.1. 

(v) Ferron took them to see 29 Adding- 
ton Road, E.3 and asked whether they 
liked it. Not wanting to deal with a strang- 
er they said they would think about it 
and tell Bhuiya. 

(vi) The next day Bhuiya told them each 
flat was £6 a week which included general 
rates and water. He said they had to 

pay all the other bills and anything they 
spent on repairs to the house would later 
be adjusted against the rent. He said 
Ferron would come round once a week 
to collect the rent. ‘Somehow I didn’t 
want to deal with Ferron as I had no idea 
who he was but Bhuiya assured me that I 
had no need to worry. He added that 
Ferron was the Chairman of the Tower 
Hamlets Homeless Relief Association 
which was part of the CRC’. 

(As far as we know no such organisation 
ever existed) 

(vii) Jobber agreed to ‘rent’ the house 
(which was in fact owned by the council 
and in which he was nowa squatter). He 
says he gave Bhuiya £84 in cash — ‘£50 
for key money and £34 for getting the 
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toilet fixed’. He asked for a rent book 
and Bhuiya referred him to Ferron who 
gave him one. 

Jobber told Ferron he’d paid Bhuiya 
£84 and Ferron said ‘That’s alright? On 
the same day (28 June ‘73) Ferron told 
him he would have to pay £110 for re- 
wiring the house. The money was paid in 
bits and pieces — for some Abdul Jobber 
got receipts — and the job of ‘rewiring 
the house’ according to his wife, who 
was at home when the workmen came, 
took no more than fifteen minutes. Job- 
ber complained to Bhuiya for having had to 
te pay so much for so little and Bhuiya 
said ‘alright, don’t worry till 28 Septem- 
ber ‘73 you don’t have to pay any rent’. 

By early 1974 people started moving 
out of the street and it became clear that 
the houses were up for demolition. By 
now Ferron had the ‘rent book’ which 
he had said the council wanted to see. 
Abdul Jobber got increasingly agitated 
about the missing rent book and:-eventual- 
ly Ferron told him, ‘Go and see Bhuiya — 
he will explain everything’. Bhuiya’s ex- 
planation, as it was told to us: “You don’t 
have to pay any more rent because the 
council has kept the rent book. , . they | 
had originally given us the-house but now, _ 
because you are black, they don’t want 
you as a tenant. It would be illegal to 
give you a rent book now.’ Jobber then 
told us, ‘By now I knew he was cheating 
me so I said, ‘If giving me a rent book is 
illegal then taking rent from me is also 
illegal.” I demanded my money back. In 


the end Bhuiya said he would talk to 
Ferron and then come and see me. He 
asked me not to come to his office. 
Bhuiya never turned up so Jobber phoned 
him at his home. ‘Over the phone Bhuiya 
kept saying ‘don’t worry when the time 
comes I will make everything alright for 
you’. I decided to wait and see.’ 

_ In November “74 Abdul Jobber and 
his-family received a court order. They 
were squatting in council property and 
the council wanted them out. In court 
he tried to tell the whole story but the 
jetails weren’t considered relevant to the 
particular case. However, some weeks 
later, Scotland Yard detectives came to 
see him and apparently took detailed 
statements about the whole deal. Abdul 
Jobber hasn’t heard from them since. 
The Jobber family still live in the same 
house. With nowhere else to go and hav- 
ing run through all their savings, they 
have no option but to ‘stick it out till 
the end’. Ferron has since ‘disappeared’ 
and Bhuiya as we know is the CRC’s - 
link with the Bengali community in the 
East End. As we were leaving Jobber 
said to us, ‘What can I do?I suppose 


‘Bhuiya must be useful to them in some 
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way so they don’t want to touch him. 
Personally I think it is a scandal that a 
man like him is in that position’. So far 
we have no reason to disbelieve Mr. Job- 
ber. He still has ‘receipts’ and an old 
‘rent book’ (he was issued two by mis- 
take) as evidence that he was conned. 

In talking to other Bengalis in the area 
we find that the allegations against Mr. 
Bhuiya are not quite so serious. Several 
connections are hinted at — but more of 
that later. 

Squat-selling in the East End has been 
going on for a while. Whep interviewed, 
Mr. Bhuiya alleged that the worst culprits 
were Bengali families themselves who 
charge key-money for their old houses 
when they are rehoused in new ones by 
the council . Our evidence is somewhat 
different. 


Racketeering In 
The East End 


As far back as September “74 we trac- 
ed the activities of a West Indian hustler 
called ‘Sammy’. (Race Today). At the 
time he was operating with a man called 
Lewis and a white woman who apparent- 
ly was Lewis’ wife. Between them they 
had conned a Bengali family out of sev- 
eral hundred pounds over the ‘sale’ of a 
squat (16 Matlock Street). The family 
had in their possession a receipt for some 
of the money they had paid for the house. 
Unable to read English they had produced 
it as evidence that they had bought the 
house and were not squatters. It turned 
out, however, that they had donated 
£300 to the Mohamed Social Services 
(a non-existant charity). Their story got 
a fair amount of publicity in the local 
press, in addition to our report, and pol- 
ice officers took statements from the 
family saying they were ‘investigating’ 
the matter. The result of their investiga- 

tion remain a mystery to the family who 
are now living somewhere else having been 
evicted from Matlock Street. 

In the months that followed, we met 
several other families who had paid 
money to ‘Sammy’ for one thing or an- 
other. Sometimes it was for ‘key money’ 
sometimes for ‘repairs’ (in one case, 
£280 for turning on the electricity and 
water supply in a house and providing a 
small second-hand gas cooker). A squat- 
ter himself Sammy says he is a kind of 
self-employed odd-jobs man. In reality 
he takes what he can, and if a straight- 
forward hustle like selling a squat is too 
difficult to pull off, he provides some 
small service before taking the money. 
Lewis hasn’t been heard of for some time, 
but rumour has it that he is doing two 
years prison. In the meantime Sammy 
now operates with another West Indian, 
a man called Eric who lives in Rampart 
Street. With squat-selling becoming an 
uncertain business, not because the law is 
is on their trail, but because the word has 
Spread in the community and Bengalis 
are less guilible, the two of them have 


to work harder. Here is the experience of 
one Bengali family we interviewed re- 
cently from Varden Street. 
They had paid Sammy £80 for the house 
and £20 for repairs. 

During the negotiations over the first 
lot of money Eric had been present but 
the family hadn’t taken much notice of 
him. Some days after they moved into 
Varden Street, they saw Eric again. ‘He 
came at night with a white youth — He 
wanted £18. I said I didn’t have it but 
he wouldn’t listen. In the end, to get rid 
of him, we collected all the money we 
had — about £16 — and gave it to him. 
Three nights later they came back around 


.mid-night. I didn’t want any trouble so I 


didn’t open the door. They kept knocking 
for a while and then because I still 
wouldn’t open the door they smashed 

all the windows in the front of the house 
and left’. We asked why they had given 
Eric any money in the first place. 

‘He said if I didn’t pay him he would 
come and throw us out of the house’. A 
few days later Sammy turned up offering 
to repair the windows. The family say 
they were terrified by now and refused 
to talk to him. We have recorded 
evidence of several similar cases. 

In June this year some people appare- 
ntly forced their way into Sammy’s house 
and beat him. He was badly injured and 
spent about two weeks in hospital and 
needed over a hundred stitches. Having 
evaded the police for so long (for what- 
ever reason) he has obviously come up 
against people who are looking to settle 
some old scores themselves. Some weeks 
later, back on his feet again, he is reported 
to be going around saying ‘Why did they 
pick on me?I’m not the one who is mak- 
ing the money.’ At the moment he is re- 
fusing to give details about who is, but 
perhaps in due course he will change his 
mind. 


Police 
Harassment of 
Squatters 


Within an hour of this incident the 
police arrested two members of the Tow- 
er Hamlets Squatters Union and charged 
them with assault. Both pleaded not 
guilty. Surprisingly Sammy, when inter- 
viewed soon after he came out of hospi- 
tal, says on tape that he has no idea whe 
attacked him. 

This is not the first time that the 
squatters Union have been singled out by 
the police. In April this year, the two 

houses from which they operate (Nos. - 
10 and 12.Aston Street) were raided by the 
the police, who arrived with a search 
watrant saying that they were looking 
for ‘a gun’. Apparently, the previous 
evening someone had reported hearing a 
gunshot in the street behind and later, 
the police say, they received a phone 
call saying they would find the weapon 
in either 10 or 12 Aston Street. 
Needless to say no gun was found. ‘They 
searched the two houses and spent all. 


their time looking through papers, letters, 
diaries etc. And anyway after this hap- 
pened we went to every single house in 
the street and asked people if they had 
heard any shots. Nobody had.’ 

A few months later in June, Terence 
Fitzpatrick (one of the people now charg- 
ed with assaulting Sammy) who lives in 
one of the houses, was tried before a jury 
for ‘dishonestly handling’ some tools. 
Again, the charges were brought by the 
police, and the jury, after ten minutes 
deliberation, came back with a unani- 
mous verdict of not guilty. 

It is perhaps significant that they are 
the most active and most effective squat- 
ters’ organisation in the area, and they are 
are the only group who have a growing 
Bengali membership. If the Bengalis 
who come and go from the house are not 
‘members’ in the formal sense they: 
certainly visit the place regularly — some 
with problems, some with information 
and others on social visits. 

Could it be that the relationship between 
the Bengali community and the Squatters 
Union is beginning to worry some people? 
(The Bengalis have an intimate experience 
and knowledge of various rackets that go 
on in the area because they have had to 
face the brunt of them, and the Squat- 
ters Unions say they are committed to 
exposing them.) Would this explain why 
Mr. Bhuiya instead of helping to put a 
stop to the activities of people like 
Sammy, is in fact asking Bengali families 
whether they know who has done him 
over? Would it explain why Mr. Bhuiya, 
when we interviewed him, said, yes, he 
had seen Sammy around and ‘knew about 
him’ and in the next breath told us that 
the man who had been beaten up was 
someone called Justin (Sammy’s real 
name) who belonged to another squatters’ 
group? Why should Mr. Bhuiya want to 
mislead us? When asked why he had done 
nothing to expose Sammy to the authori- 
ties (Here is a man’ — we said, ‘who is 
known to hustle off and intimidate Ben- 
gali families’) Mr. Bhuiya told us first 

‘We have no evidence — most of these 
stories are only rumour’. And later , con- 
fronted with the fact that we had the 
evidence and were willing to make it 
available to him, he told us in confident- 
ial undertones that nothing could be 
done because people like Sammy had 
connections in high places. Finally, it 
may be worth mentioning that Sammy, 
during the course of a taped interview, 
says he went to the CRC office to see the 
CRO, Joe Hunt, for ‘legal advice’ about 
his case. What kind of legal advise? Sammy 
is not on trial he is merely a prosecution 
witness. As he left Mr. Hunt’s office, he 
says he met Mr. Bhuiya in the corridor. 
According to him, Bhuiya shook him by 
the hand and told him he was a good 
chap! ‘I take all the blame for him so 
now I’m great’ said Sammy. 

Whatever the final oufcome of this 
situation is we believe there are enough 
facts on which to base a serious investi- 
gation of all that goes on in the East End 
It is 2 beginnizg. 
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LIFE UNDER 
THE CRISIS: 


Since our last editorial on India in Race Today, we have received a number of letters from correspondents 


and sources within India. We attempt below to print extracts from these letters and articles which deserve 


international publicity. 


Within India the new censorship rules and the restrictions on freedom of reporting make it extremely 
difficult for groups and individuals to gather information and facts about the developing situation in the 
country. Our present correspondents devote themselves; as a start, to analysing the steps that led up to 
the declaration of emergency and the suspension of democratic rights. It is fair to say that all the corres- 
pondents have concentrated on an analysis which shows that the model ‘democracy’ in India has been a 
sham for a long time, that the internal political situation has been far from constitutional and that the 
historical perspective that sees regimes such as those in India as developing democracies is utterly wrong. : 
In our next issues we intend to follow up these extracts with a thorough historical view of post-independence 


Indian politics. 


We declare here that we do not know the identity of the correspondents from India who have chosen to 
remain anonymous under the very real threat of capture, imprisonment and persecution. 


Letters From India 


Anyone who claims that he saw India’s 
state of emergency coming is not being 
entirely truthful. To be sure it was at the 
back of many people’s minds that Indira 
Gandhi would pull off something like this 
if she was driven to the wall, either by 
the snowballing economic crisis or the 
coming together of opposition parties. 
But the timing and sheer rapidity with 
which she has swooped down on political 
opponents, muzzled the press and enact- 
ed a series of draconian ordinances has 
left everybody — including several of her 
own Congress party men — gasping for 
breath. Indeed, perhaps the more surpris- 
ing thing about the declaration of the 
state of emergency is the almost total 
lack of resistance in the entire country 
towards it. Though there is no longer any 
sure and regular means of obtaining news, 
it is generally agreed that there has been 
no major move by the established opposi- 
tion parties, or by the underground 
forces (such as exist) to demonstrate 
against the tyrannical clamp down on 
political activity. s 
At this stage one would only have ex- 


pected resistance from forces on the right. 


The Hindu-chauvinist Jana Sangh party 
has a large number of cadres in Delhi, 
Uttar Pradesh and most of North India; 
it’s daily paper ‘Motherland’ had been 
attacking Indira Gandhi for some time 
and its editor was one of the first to be 
arrested when the emergency was declar- 
ed on the morning of June 26. In Bihar 
the anti-congress movement led by 72 


year old Jayaprakash Narayan, the Gandh- 


ian, and backed by the Jana Sangh, the 
‘old’ Congress (which Indira purged when 
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she forced a split in the ruling party and 
got rid of the old guard in 1969) and the 
social-democrat Socialist Party, posed 

a major challenge to the Congress govern- 
ment in the state. Singly JP — as 
Jayaprakash is popularly known — was 


responsible for focussing attention through- 


out-India on Congress misrule and this 
served to harness oposition forces into 
one broad anti-Indira movement which 
was strongest in Bihar. The left parties 
did not directly join the confrontation. 
The Communist Party of India (CPI), 
which owes its allegiance to Moscow, has 
become a strong ally of the Congress 
Party and even forms a coalition govern- 
ment with it in Kerala. Earlier, it was. 
vociferous in denouncing the JP move- 
ment as that of ‘right reaction’ and it 
now loudly proclaims its support for 
Indira’s ‘progressive’ policies. The role 
played by the CPI in giving Indira a new 
social base is a key factor in understand- 
ing the present crisis in the country. The 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) — 
CPM which is independent and broke 
awav from the original Party after India’s 
China war a decade ago, has expressed its 
broad sympathy with the JP campaign 
but shied away from actively participat- 
ing in it because of the presence of re- 
actionary elements like the Jana Sangh. 
Strangely, even the right forces have 
not been able to muster any forces 
against the emergency, except for a small 
satyagraha (non-violent demonstration) 
in the capital a couple of days after the 
declaration which was brutally dispersed 
by the police. JB followers in Bihar, for 
all their talk of setting up a parallel gov- 


ernment in the state and paralysing the 
law and order machinery there, have 
apparently not lifted a finger either, 
apart from organising partial bandhs 
(shut-downs). The CPM, on the other 
hand, has strong cadres in West Bengal 
and Kerala (it has even formed govern- 
ments in both states in the past) but it 
too has gone down without a whimper. 
In West Bengal, ever-since it lost to the 
Congress in the 1972 polls, it has been 
harrassed and persecuted by ruling party 
dadas (toughs) and effectively neutralis- 
ed. In Trivandrum, Kerala’s capital, it 
was able to take out a 2000 strong proc- 
ession to denounce the emergency, but 
no more. 


It must be understood that there were 
several indications that Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi would resort to desperate means 
to stay on in power, and to protect the 
interests that the Congress Party re- 
presents. We must be clear at the very 
outset that the crisis that India is now 
passing through is peculiar to it and can- 
not easily be compared with that of other 
countries. The growing authoritarianism 
should not loosely be put down to ‘fasc- 
ism’. The Indira Government today does 
not represent one-party ‘fascist’ rule. 
Rather the trend is towards a kind of re- 
actionary Ceasarism with the bureaucracy 
stronger than the classes that traditional- 
ly support the Congress. The process be- 
gan with the 1967 General election 
which returned the Congress with a con- 
siderably reduced majority — reflecting 
the move away of groups and classes from 
the Congress monolith. To counter this 
the ruling class has relied increasingly on 


' the bureaucracy — administrative, judicial 
and military. : 


Two factors have contributed to this 


= shift in the class character of the Congress 


Party. In 1969 when the ruling party 


- was desperate to present a progressive 


image and launched the ‘garibi hatao’ 
(shift poverty) campaign, it raised-the 
hopes of broad sections of the working 


class and peasants. These hopes have been — 


rudely dashed; in fact living conditions 
have worsened through inflation (nearly 
30% in “74) coupled with shortages of 
every essential item of food. Even the 
middle class has felt the pinch for the 
first time since Independence. As the 
-economic crisis deepened the only an- 
swer the Congress had was to use more 
and more strong-arm methods. Secondly, 
certain classes especially the petty-bour- 
geoisie have been stirred from their politi- 
cal inertia into activity. This explains why 
JP could strike such a chord of response 
among city dwellers and students when 
he attacked high prices and corruption, 
as did a similar mass movement in Gujerat 
which succeeded in overthrowing the 
Congress State government. 
Whereas power is still wéilded 
through the state machinery by monopo- 
lists whose private sector functions for 
profit with the aid of the international 
combines, and by the now strong class of 
landowning farmers, the hands of the 
bureaucracy have been strengthened of 
late. We can see this at every stage of the 
decline of the parliamentary system. 
Indira Gandhi’s rule has been characteri- 
sed by a reduction of the law making 
body, the parliament, to a formal 
exercise, while all vital decrees are pro- 
mulgated by Presidential Ordinance, cir- 
cumventing the parliament altogether. 
The nationalisation of banks and the 
Maintenance of Internal Security Act 


Banner-Carrying University Students and 
__ Professors march in New Delhi demanding 


Mrs. Gandhi’s resignation. 
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(MISA), which empowers the government 
to lock up any one without assigning 
grounds for a year, were pushed through 
in this way. Though the Congress still has 
a majority in the lower house (the Lok 
Sabha), the last few sessions have seen 
more bedlam than discussion. At least 

on the floor of the house,opposition 
leaders such as Jyotirmoy Basu (of the 
CPIM), Madhu Limaye (of the Socialist 
Party) and Piloo Mody (the far-right 
Swatantra) acted in concert to grill the 
Congress Party on various corruption 
charges, notably those against former 
Railway Minister Lalit Narayan Mishra 
who was assassinated in Bihar earlier this 
year. Hence the Indira government was 
finding it increasingly difficult to exercise 
its will in parliament unlike the times 
when Congress enjoyed a massive sway 
over the legislature in Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
time. 

What freedom of manouevre do the 
political parties actually have? Very little 
within the framework of the present 
system. Opposition parties are now find- 
ing it impossible to hold meetings, much 
less organise bandhs (strikes) or morchas 
(demonstrations). It is quite likely that 
Mrs. Gandhi, once the Supreme Court 
rules in her favour or against, in the 
election irregularities that she has been 
found guilty of — will dissolve the 
Lok Sabha, extend the emergency in the 
Rajya Sabha (upper house) and declare 
elections while the emergency is till in 
force. This means that the opposition 
with its leaders still in jail (except those 
of the CPIM) will not be able to contest 
the elections openly and the Congress will 
will win hands down. 

With the neutralisation of the parlia- 
ment and the judiciary, the Prime Minist- 
er with a small band of officials hand- 
picked by her, can fully assert themselves. 
A new class of bureaucrats has come into 
being with the setting up of one hundred 
‘public’ enterprises in the most vital 
sectors of the economy. With every fresh 


‘government take-over of the economy, 


the bureaucrat—capitalist stands to reap 


“vast fortunes by virture of the power he 


wields to issue licences, control imports, 
exports, labour supply and issue contracts 
in the state monopoly sector. 


THE BUREAUCRACY SURVIVES BY 
TURNING INDIA INTO AN ARMED 
CAMP. 
In recent months the police have been 
called upon to play an increasing role in 
supporting this bureaucracy. Expenditure 
on the torce has been increased from 
Rstf60 million to Rs 5000 million. The 
total strength of the police and para- 
military forces such as the Central 
Reserve Police and the State Reserve 
Police is 800,000 men, almost equal 
to the country’s regular armed forces. 
There are in addition 7000 Home Guards 
who are frequently enlisted for lower 
forms of policing. The Illustrated Weekly 
India’s leading liberal magazine estimated 
that in the last 25 years the police have 
opened fire on the people 2,800 times, 
killing 2000 people and injuring 5000. 
The use of the Border Security Force 


~ and the Central Reserve Police has be- 


come common in dealing with mass 
movements such as the JP agitation. 
These police, recruited from distant 
states are used in different parts of India 
as the local police are averse to coming 
into strong conflict with their kith and 
kin. In the first half of 1973, the army 
was called out 17 times for the mainten- 
ance of internal law and order. There is 
also the elite intelligence branch known 
as the Research and Analysis Wing (RAW) 
which even few Indians are aware of. Its 
head was appointed secretary of the 
department of national security in the 
cabinet secretariat. 

Continuing the brutal repression of 
industrial worker-militants, which began ~ 
with mass arrests of Indian Railway 
Workers on strike (Race Today April 
1975) the emergency regulations warn 
industrial workers: no gate meetings, no 
agitation, strike or other industrial activ- 
ity will be permitted. Indira’s govern- 
ment is in the process of creating a spuri- 
ous organisation of employers, and Con- 
gress and CPI (Moscow Communist Party 
of India) employees’ unions who will 
arbitrate all wage and related disputes. 
Not surprisingly, the federations of 
commerce and industry throughout 
the country have welcomed the emerg- 
ency, especially with Indira’s assurance 
that industralists will get raw materials, 
power and other inputs on a priortiy 
basis. 


CLAMP DOWN ON THE PRESS 


Though the papers have not been able to 
report any incidents we have private re- 
ports that four hundred people have been 
killed in Bihar. There have been strikes 
and bandhs in Gujerat and a widespread 
clampdown on the cadres and activities 
of the CPIM in Kerala. After coming out 
with blank editorials for the first few days 
no editors of the national newspapers 
have protested the pre-censorship. The 
one that still displays considerable cour- 
age is George Verghese of the Hindustan 
Timés who has called — in restrained 
terms — for the lifting of the emergency 
and the freeing of opposition leaders. 
Even before the emergency, the local 
small town presses in opposition to the 
government were closed down or harras- 
sed or as in the case of the Haryana 
Tribune, their electricity was cut off. 

The CP dominated journalists associa- 
tion has been calling for the diffusion of 
the big press, so that control of papers 
will pass from the big business houses 
into the hands of the Congress — CPI 
bureaucrats 


| 


_ Ina recent issue of a national news- 
paper, The Sun (July 23rd), a feature was 
carried on “The Sin Bin Kids’. Who are the 
the Sin Bin Kids and what are the Sin 
Bins? From the photograph accompany- 

- ing the article, the Sin Bin Kids are black: 
‘The impossible child. The child who is 
_ disruptive. Defiant. Aggressive.’ 

Sin Bins are ‘Educational Guidance 
Centres, set up for the purpose of dealing 
with such children. They first appeared 
-in 1970 as the brainchild of the ILEA, 

\ but are now established in cities “through- 
- out Britain with large black populations— 
Liverpool, Bradford, Birmingham, Leeds 

and Manchester, In Short, they are the 
latest response from the State to the re- 
bellion that is taking place within schools. 

Others have been banding, busing and 
the ESN schools. 

One such Sin Bin is Hoxton Educat- 
ional Guidance Centre in North London. 
Sun reporters interviewed Tanya, a fifteen 
year old West Indian girl, who has spent 
six months there. She said, 

‘I talked my way through classes. Natural- 
ly, I didn’t get on with the teachers be- 
cause they were always picking on me. 
One day we were told we could have 
some free time in a lesson so we decided 
to play cards. The teacher came over and 
asked for them. I refused. He put his 
hand on my lap to get one and I shoved 
him off. He grabbed me, and lifted me off 
the floor until we got out of the class- 
room. I grabbed his hair and punched 
him. He punched back. I spat. I swore at 
him. Then I picked up a dustbin and 
threw the rubbish over him, hitting him 
over the head with the lid. Then I pulled 
a tiny trick knife out of my purse and put 
it to his throat. He started to shake. I 
said ‘If you move I'll ram it down your 

. throat’. That clinched it for me, I came” 
to Hoxton.’ 

The creation of these Educational 
Guidance Centres show at once that the 
State has located the rebellion of West 
Indian youths as beginning within the. 
schools. Today’ Sin Bin kids are tomor- 
fow’s wageless. They represent the most 

“tebellious section of young blacks in the 
schools. They are the ones who have 
“understood that they are not being 
educated but schooled, that is, given the 
minimum training necessary to be churn- 

“ed out at the end as unskilled workers. 
Once they leave school, they then refuse 
to do the menial jobs for which they 
have been designated, and daily battle 
with the police against their attempts to 


* force them into such work, (See Race Today 


- editorial February, 1975). It is this sec- 
tion which has been identified by Sir 
Robert Mark, Chief Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police, ‘as the greatest threat 
to public order’. 

How to stop the rot has become the 
major headache for all agencies of the 
State. As an indication of what will soon 
become general practice, in certain 
schools today, teachers and police are an 
integrated part of the daily administra- 

- tion of the school. Increasingly, head 
teachers and their staff rely on the police 
to deal with those children who are re- 
jecting the school’s discipline outright. 
Police are attached to certain schools. In 
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THE BLACK EDUC 
AND THE STRI 


a recent incident involving some students, 
two teachers and the police at a school in 
Hackney, the headmistress explained that 
she had been forced to call in an officer 
un-familiar with the school, because the 
‘beat’ policeman was not available. These 
‘beat’ policemen nold discussions with the 
staff as to how ‘we’ can cope with these 
children. An additional advantage for the 
police is that through the schools they 
have access to children’s files and use 
them to locate potential trouble-makers 
and to find out details of their families’ 
background. This is one way the State 
hopes to choke the problem off at source. 
During May, 1975,.an Inter-Services 
Conference was convened in the London 
Borough of Haringey, organised by Com- 


_ mander Marshall head of the Community 


Relations Unit. Other participants were, 
the Teaching Service, Youth Service and 
Probation Service. It was picketed by 

the Black Students’ Movement and the 
Black Parents Movement; The subject of 
this Inter-Services Conference washowto | 
deal with the growing juvenile crime problem. | 
Side by side with this combined assault 
has come the call by the police for wider 
powers to deal with young offenders. The | 
frustration of the police is precisely that 
the age of offenders has become younger, 
which means that they cannot be dealt 
with through the Courts. 

It is against this background that, in 
North London, the Black Parent Move- | 
ment and the Black Students’ Movement 
have emerged. Their presence representsa 
new stage in the rebellion of the West : 


it could bring about its own salvation. 
With ideas like these in their heads, | 

West Indian immigrants emigrated to Bri- 

tain during the early fifties. They came » 

as part of a defeated and demoralised sec- 

tion of the Caribbean working class, to a 

hostile country, to do the worst jobs for 

the lowest wage. They left their families 

behind, maintaining them from Britain on 

their meagre wage. (see Race Today May), 

‘75). At the same time they worked 

towards providing a stable situation in- 

to which their children could join them, 

t ’ . | fervently believing that with a British 

al i 25 education their children would be able 

to progress up the social ladder. 


The First Children Arrive 


The influx of black children into the 
British school system began in the early 
sixties. The schools they entered were 
completely unprepared for the onslaught. 
Situated in white working class areas, the 
conditions within them already showed _ 
considerable neglect and lack of basic 
teaching equipment. The teachers and 
education authorities avoided the re- 
sponsibility for this new presence within | 
the schools by responding that the childien 
presented ‘special’ problems. They said 
they suffered from ‘culture shock’, could 
not communicate in the Queen’s english, 
had a different family system — which 
meant a lack of parental control and dis- 
cipline — and had come here from an in- 
ferior system of education. 

Marina Maxwell, a teacher from Trini- 
dad, who worked in schools in the London 
Borough of Brent wrote a document call- 
ed! ‘Violence in the Toilets’ in which she 
condemned outright the response of the 
education authorities to black children; 
Published in Race Today September 1969. 
‘I met only a very few [teachers] who — 
were really concerned with teaching any- 
thing and the situation around them al- 
lowed little of that. What does a teacher, 

a whale school, do when at the start of term 
there is no timetable?. .But why should 
anybody worry too much, the kids are 
only a-bunch of blacks to be managed and 
screamed at like animals, or a buneh of | 
white kids too poor to be bothered with | 
too much anyway? All of them are going 
| 


to be porters or hairdressers, so what? was 
one comment one grey morning. The use 


2 ee SS of films is widespread. It’s much easier to 


those who eventually led the anti-colonial show films than to try to teach, and one 


3 Soe oe teacher specialised in this. The first half 
struggle came — Eric Williams (Trinidad), ‘ 
Cheddi Jagan (Guyana), Bustamante of the class the film would be shown and | 


(Jamaica), Norman Manley (Jamaica), then it would be run backwards for the 


fun of the class to complete the period... | 
Forbes Burnham (Guyana) and Grantley 3 a 
Adams (Barbados), to mention but a few. Most people told me. ‘Oh teaeh them any 


5 es thing: Teach them anything. .. One elder- | 

These men became the finished products 

: of the process of the post slavery educa- ly teacher suggested some books that had | 
/ 


| Education In The West Indies tion. Because they and their supporters Deen ing ne taffroom and Reve 
| ; : used but ‘they might be useful.’.... 
After slavery in the Caribbean, an were the children of working class pa- 


Indian working class in Britain, and re- 
gisters a complete break with how tradi- 
tionally West Indian organisations have 

| viewed the issues of education and the 
police. 


The answer I got when I asked about | 


access to education was seen by the West 
Indian masses as the only means for vro- 
gressing within the society to 

greater things. In many of the Islands a 
small number of scholarships to the lead- 
ing schools were offered to the childrer. 
of poor working class backgrounds, who 


_ would then compete for the prize — an 
education. It is from this section that — 


rents this re-inforced in that class the 
idea that education was important 


as a means of social mobility. 
The effect of this post slavery educa- 


tion weakened the ideolcyical develop- 
ment of the class. It retarded the process. 
by which it could realise that, only 


through its own struggle for power, based 
upon its own independent geo rey: 


facilities for the kids at lunch time (in the 
horrible cold just for a start) was that no- 
thing would be done about providing a 
room by the authorities even if complaints 
were made and, besides, the kids prefer- 
red toilets. They could hang about in the 
shed in the school yard, ‘but, Mrs — 
Maxwell, I’m convinced that they prefer 


f2 >> 


toilets! 
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The first response from the Govyern- 
ment to the presence of immigrant chil- 
dren supported the racism of their local 
education authorities, who were saying 


Thus in 1965, the Ministry of Education 
der Sir Edward Boyle recommended 


Th these children were the problem. 


|. a policy of ‘dispersal’, that is, that schools 


should contain no more than 30% immig- 
rant children. And it is from this date 
that we can trace the black community’s 
counter-attack. 


The Black Community Fights Back 


We know that the black community 
organised on a national scale against the 
attack on their children by the education 
authorities. However, the activity of the 
West Indian working class in the London 


: Borough of Haringey, will serve as a use- 
| - ful indicator of precisely how this issue 


was fought nationally. The organisation 
which led this fight in Haringey was the 
North London West Indian Association 


: (NLWIA) — an organisation which had 


its counterparts up and down the country. 


| These organisations were primarily social/ 
_ welfare groups providing a sense of identi- 
| ty for the scattered community. They 

| were affiliated to the West Indian Stand- 


ing Conference (WISC) a national com- 


mittee formed after the race riots in 


| 


_ Unsquare Deal — 
_ of Transport and to the Transport and 
_ General Workers Union. Other London 


1958. North London West Indian Associa- 


_ tiori was the largest of its kind. Its mem- 

_ bership was working class West Indians— 

_ London Transport workers, factory 

_ workers and hospital workers. In 1968 this 
organisation was already kicking up over 

_ the question of discrimination against 

_ promotion prospects for blacks in London 
_ Transport. There were no black inspectors 


at all at this time. One of their members, 
Lionel Franklin who worked in the 
Holloway Bus Garage applied for training 
to be an inspector, and was refused. (This 
was primarily a struggle for more money 


_ and less work). The organisation mounted 
_ ahalf-day picket outside the London 
_ Transport Headquarters on April 5th, 


1968, an action which attracted a great 
deal of press coverage. They prepared a 


: thorough report in which they accused 
_ London Transport and the T&GWU of 


deliberately denying its black workers 
promotion. A copy of this report — The 
was sent to the Ministry 


Transport workers fr6m NLWIA canvas- 


_ sed support from black crews in other 
_ garages for a motion to call a 24-hour 
_ sympathy strike in support of Lionel 


Franklin. This was the first time West 
Indian workers in Britain sought to 
organise a strike on the issue of discrimin- 


_ ation. They won their demands. 


As early as 1965-66, members of 


i NLWIA were expressing concern at the 
_ numbers of West Indian children in 
i Educationally Sub-Normal Schools (ESN). 


| 


At-this time, the figure was a staggering 
70%. By 1968 when it was clear that 


_ West Indian children were being held 
| back in the schools, the NLWIA respond- 
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ed by setting up the Paul Bogle Youth 
Club (August 1968),an independent youth 
club. The Youth Service refused to assist 
as they were against the idea of an in- 
dependent black club. The organisers 
tried to inject a Supplementary School 
into the youth club, but it did not work. 
They also set up parents’ groups through- 
out North Londorm They felt that black 
parents were being kept in ignorance of 
the new concepts that were being in- 
troduced into education and therefore 
could not know how their children 
would be affected as a result. 


They were also concerned at the lack 
of progress by black children in the State 
schools. 


The Struggle Against ‘Banding’ 


In March, 1969 the scandal of ‘band- 
ing’ exploded. Haringey Borough Council, 
on the recommendation of its Education 
Committee, had decided to implement a 
policy of ‘banding’ as a means of dispers- 
ing its immigrant school children among 
the Borough’s eleven comprehensive 
schools. The official line on banding was 
that ghetto schools were undesirable and: 
‘that for educational and social reasons 
and in the best long-term interests of 
the community as a whole, we must take 
steps to integrate the immigrant popula- 
tion by sharing it throughout all our 
schools on the basis of academic ability’. 
(Haringey Borough Council’s Educatior 
Committee Report, March 1969) 

The real motivation behind the band- 
ing proposal was revealed in a confiden- 
tial report by the Vice-Chairman of the 
Education Committee, Alderman A.J.F. 
Doulton, who was also the headmaster 
of the public Highgate School, he said: ‘on 
a rough calculation about half of the 
immigrants will be West Indian at seven 
of the eleven schools, the significance of 
this being, the general recognition that 
their IQ’s work out below their english 
contemporaries. Thus academic standards 
will be lower in schools where they form 
a large group.’ The report also called at- 
tention to the increasing tendency of 
immigrant pupils to stay on beyond the 
school-leaving age and the consequent 
growth of non-academic sixth-forms. ‘It 
is a process that wili continue and it could 
particularly affect Haringey where the 
immigrant parents will see education as 
the way to open doors for their children.’ 


He was expressing the apprehensions of 
those like him who feared that under the 
comprehensive system of education, large 
numbers of blacks who were living in the 
area, would swamp their middle class 
white schools. 

Three days after the official report 
was released, NLWIA organised the first 
protest demonstration ever staged by 
Haringey’s West Indian community out- 
side the Borough’s Civic Centre. Pamph- 
lets were run off and distributed, open 
meetings for parents were held, parents’ 
committees formed, a televised national 
press conference was called, and a protest 
petition containing the signatures of 928 


local West Indian parents was handed in 
to the Council. An alliance was also made 
with the white middle class residents in 
the Borough who opposed the banding 
scheme for their own reasons. Through 
them, however, the NLWIA had access to 
confidential reports and media contacts. 
The Conservative controlled Haringey 
Borough Council implemented banding 
for a short time, but with a change to a 
new Labour controlled council, in May 
1971, and in the face of the mass mobili- 
sation of the black community on this 
issue, the Labour Party decided the 
scheme would be dropped. 

As a result of the campaign against 
banding, the community’s consciousness 
on the issue of education was heightened 
considerably. Now all over England black 
parents started to agitate against what 
was taking place in the schools. They 
were well prepared for the next assault 
which was to come over the channelling 
of black children into Educationally 
Subnormal Schools (ESN). 


Educationally Subnormal Schools 


The process for entry into an ESN 
school begins when a teacher labels a 
child ‘difficult’. He/she is then referred 
to a psychiatrist or a psychologist and 
given an IQ test. If they fail, parents 
are given a form to sign, agreeing that 
their child should be placed in a ‘special’ 
school. For the black parent ‘special’ 
meant a place where their children would 
get specially good tuition, not what it 
meant in British education language. It is 
in this way the children were fraudently 
got into these schools. Getting a child 
out was virtually impossible, and a large 
number of immigrant children had been 
directly placed in an ESN school on 
arrival from the West Indies. 

On October 16, 1969, during the 
height of the anti-banding campaign a 
delegation from the NLWIA met with 
Gerald Murphy, Chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee, to discuss the ESN 
question. Mr. Murphy admitted that in the 
the past ‘serious errors’ had been made 
regarding the assessment and classification 
of immigrant children as ESN. But at a 
later meeting held on December 18th, 
1969, the chairman made it quite clear 
that the Council had no intention of re- 
medying these ‘serious errors’ by re-assess- 
ing and re-classifying immigrant 
pupils. Therefore, on January 19th 1970, 
the NLWIA lodged an official complaint 
of racial discrimination with the Race 
Relations Board (RRB) against the Coun- 
cil. The Council counter-attacked by 

taking the NLWIA to the RRB for 
publishing a leaflet which called on black 
people to protest at the presence of black 
children in ESN schools. They claimed 
that the meeting aimed to exclude whites 


and was therefore an act of racial discrim- . 


ination. 

Thirteen months later the RRB an- 
nounced its ruling that there was no 
evidence of an unlawful act by Haringey 
Education Authority. After Jeff Crawford, 
on behalf of the NLWIA, refused to give 
a written undertaking that they would 
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not produce such leaflets again, the RRB 
quietly forgot about the case against him. 

In response to the growing interest 
that had been generated around the band- 
ing campaign, the NLWIA held three 
meetings-at the West Indian Students’ 
Centre. ‘People were talking ;teachers 
and social workers who had previously 
been afraid to speak out started talking 
to others about their experiences’. An 
organisation called the Caribbean Educa- 
tionists Associations, later to be called the 
Caribbean Education and Community 
Workers Association, (CECWA) was 
formed and they held a three day semi- 
nar in August 1970. The purpose of the 
seminar was (a) to improve our back- 
ground knowledge of the Caribbean 
society from which many of the children 
have come and with whose consc- 
ousness we are linked; (b) to focus on the 
changing relations and problems which 
the black child experiences in British 
society. 

The programme of the meeting was: 
Writing for Children — Andrew Salkey. 
Readings from Sam Selvon. The Law and 
the Black Citizen in Britain, especially 
the Black Youth — Ron Rose. The 
Problem of the West Indian child in an 
E.S.N. (Educationally Sub-Normal) 
School — Bernard Coard. The Struggle 


against banding — John La Rose, Waveney — 


Bushell and Winston Best. The Meaning 
of the Haitian Revolution for Modern 
Caribbean Society — C.L. R. James. The 
Development of Education for the Masses 
in the British West Indies from Emancipa- 
tion to the early 20th Century — Carl 
Campbell. 

Bernard Coard re-drafted his paper 
after this conference,and CECWA pub- 
lished it in May 1971 as How the West Indian 
Child is made Educationally Subnormal 
in the British School System’. The re- 
sponse was fantastic. 10,000 copies were 
sold. 

Coard spoke up and down the country. 
There was enormous press, TV and radio 
coverage, including the international press 
Supplementary schools were formed in 
all thé major cities with large black popu- 
lations. It was clear that this was an issue 
which black communities throughout 
England were aware of and were mobilis- 
ing to do something about. No one had id 
to go and organise them around the issue, 
to.convince them that they should do 
something. 


The Break From The Past 


From its inception CECWA broke with 
the traditional forms of West Indian 
organisation. To begin with, a section of 
its membership insisted that people must 
be given responsibility and not office 
and that failure to carry out responsibility 
would mean removal from that position. 
It was the first time that parents as 
parents, students as students and teachers 
as teachers discussed their different ex- 
periences, and it soon became clear that 
each had-a different conception of what 
the problem was and what the solution 
should be. The struggle within CECWA 
began. g 
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For the parents these meetings were 
their first re-evaluation of the education 


system. Until the ESN and banding strug- 


gles,most parents had blamed their chil- 
dren for their lack of progress in the 
schools. But when black teachers describ- 
ed the racism of white teachers and the 
conditions within the school they were 
forced to conclude that their children 
were not at fault. Still eager for their chil- 
dren to get an education they wanted to 
work out solutions. Their feelings were 
expressed by a Mrs. Williams, who said 

at one of the banding campaign meetings, 
‘tf that is what they are doing to our chil- 


dren in the schools, we had better form 
our own. We have enough people to do it.’ 


The teachers (mostly believing in the 


teacher as authority) advanced their own 
interests. They said that the problem was 
white racist teachers, who ‘taught’ black 
children, who were culturally deprived, 
and suffered from culture shock, (an 
argument supported by Coard’s book). 
Their concern was that the children 
should have a ‘proper’ education .. . ‘We 
mean an education which adequately 
prepares the black child to take his right- 
ful place in society as one of its citizens 
as well as one which helps him to realise 
his own identity and self-image. (CECWA 
Manifesto). They felt that the best stra- 


__ tegy would be to form a national associa- 


tion to marshall expertise which would 


_be totally concerned with the educational 


problems of the black child. Their em- 
phasis was on changing the curriculum, 
providing speakers for parents meetings, 
holding seminars and conferences. This 


programme became the crisis of CECWA. 


‘ 


Meeting after meeting discussed this pol- 
icy and could find no way forward. The 
way forward was discovered in activity 
and this activity was the black Supple- 


mentary Schools. 


All sections of CECWA accepted the 


: programme. This reflected the weakness | 
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of the view of education which West 
Indians brought with them to England 
and which has only become clarified in 
struggle and activity against State 
power. 

Partial opposition came mainly from 
the youth, in particular one young 
woman. She spoke of the youth in con- 
flict with authoritarian teachers (black 
and white) who sought to control them. 
She succeeded ‘in raising new issues the 
teachers did not raise. But since many 
people at that time saw black teachers as 
being the solution to the problem the 
black teachers began to feel a sense of 
power previously denied them. 

The meetings continued. The concep- 
tion of Supplementary Schools was dis- 
cussed. The teachers, it was argued, need 
not be qualified, but simply have an 
interest, desire and capacity to teach. The 
qualified teachers were being forced into 
a conception of themseives they didn’t 
like. Most were not prepared to join with 
parents and students on an equal basis, 
since it would undermine their power as 
the experts. Finally, the parents formed 
four supplementary sthools, Albertina 
Sylvester, George Padmore, Kwame 
Nkrumah and later George Washington 
Carver. With this their need for CECWA 
ended. 

The professionals, not being the key 
element in the black Supplementary 
Schools moved on, many going into jobs 
with the Community Relations Com- 
mission. The Caribbean Teachers Asso- 
ciation is the latest organisation of pro- 
fessional black teachers. However, a 
section of black teachers have already 
allied themselves with the Black Parents’ 


Movement and Black Students’ Movement. 


Supplementary Schools as a weapon 


The organising of Supplementary 
schools was the major weapon with which 


1975. Black Students’ Movement organise a picket outside Highgate Magistrates Court during the trial of Cliff McDaniel. 
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the West Indian Community fought back. 
Prior to the emergence of Black Power 
organisations, the schools were organised 
and run by parents from their front rooms, 
giving basic tuition in maths, english and 
Pan-African history and culture. The 
argument was, that black children had to 
understand their own background, history 
and culture. 


Black Power organisations, with young 
blacks as their tase, injected a new posi- 
tion. They raised the question of the 
racism of the teachers, the mis-representa- 


tion of black people in history, the ignor- © 


ance of blacks about their own history, 
and that schools institutionalised racism. 
In talking about their experiences in the 
schools, the youths supported what black 
teachers had already stated about the 
schools, but their presence within these 
black power organisations rejected out- 
right the ‘culturally deprived’, ‘alienated 
black’ syndrome, which black teachers | 
themselves had supported. They exposed 
quite sharply that the function of school- . 
ing was to channel them into low-grade 
jobs — a process already begun in the anti- 
banding campaign and a section of 
CECWA. As evidence of this they cited 
the Careers Advisory Service, who tried 
to persuade young black girls to be nurses, 
and young black men to work in public 
transport. In saying these things, they 
challenged the view of their parents which 
had so far been that schools were places 
where their children could ‘get on’ if only 
the teachers weren’t so racist. 

How black organisations saw the ques- 
tion of education at that time was in- 
formed by what the youth were saying. 
How the leadership then interpreted this 
view depended on their ideological posi- 
tion (Nationalist, Marxist-Leninist, 

Maoist etc). They all agreed that the 
school system operated against black 
youth. In fact, one of the major achieve- 
ments of these organisations was to re- 
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: ject the white way of viewing both blacks 


and the world. The solutions they posed, 
differed from group to group, though 


they were variations on the same theme 


Black Studies, separate black schools, or 
Supplementary Schools for teaching 
black history. 


Supplementary Schools were organised 
by all the black power groups and they 
held conferences to exchange experiences 
anddiscuss objectives. In Leeds, in 1971, 
after the publication of Coard’s book, the 
West Indian Afro Brotherhood organised 
a conference with the United Caribbean 
Association, on black children in ESN 


~ schools. From that conference came 


their Supplementary Schools programme. 


Up and down the country, black org- 
anisations started Saturday schools. Why 
they saw the need for such schools was 
expressed by one of them, who said. 

‘We are witnessing a growing concern 
particularly among black people about 
the placement of black children in Educa- 


tionally Sub-normal schools’. 

A national conference on supplementary 
schools was convened hy CECWA on 
January 23rd, 1972. 


Black Studies — In Whose Interest? 


The concept of Black Studies was fer- 
menting in the United States at around 
this time. Many of the young students who 
made the demand in the schools in Bri- 
tain were also members of Black Power 
organisations, the formation of which 
also owed much to the massive revolt by 
by blacks in the United States. Teachers 


were taking fright at black students wear- 
ing Afro’s and badges expressing solidarity 
with Angela Davis and the Soledad Broth- 
ers. Black Studies in British schools, as 
opposed to white studies, was basic to 

the programmes of all these organisations. 
It was with considerable ease that the 
‘black and proud’ declaration permeated 
the schools, to consolidate around the 
demand for black studies to be included 
in the curriculum. 

School authorities latched on to the 
concept of Black Studies like a drowning 
man clutching a straw. They saw immedi- 
ately that here was a not-to-be-missed 
opportunity to channel the chaos being 
created daily by black children in the 
classrooms. If there was any hesitation 


on their part, it was not over whether 


they agreed; the problem for them was 
how to implement it within the schools 
without at the same time losing even 
more control. As a matteér of fact, for 
the teachers, Black Studies was to be 
their last fling at- efforts of social control. 
After, it was to be the police in the schools. 
The London Berough of Lambeth pilo- 
ted Black Studies, notably in Tulse Hill 
School and William Penn School, both 
Comprehensives in Brixton with more 
black pupils than white. Crime statistics 
published at this time showed that 15% 
of crime in the-Lambeth area was trace- 
able to black kids truanting from schools. 
However, caution tempered enthusiasm, 
and initially Black Studies: was offered 


, _ only to the Sixth Forms as an optional 


study course, and not made available 
throughout the schools. 

It is interesting to note that many 
white kids saw in Black Studies a chance 
to escape boring lessons, and we have 
been told that today, there are more 
white kids in attendance than blacks. 
White working class kids have never been 
introduced to their own white revolutio- 
nary working class history. In the Black 
Studies classes, the only historyethat 
could be introduced was revolutionary 
black history, of slave rebellions and the 
fight against colonialism. This marked an 
important new departure in education in 
Britain. 

After the initial phase, the Sixth Form 
blacks at Tulse Hill School, fought for 
and won the use of the school building 
for holding after-school meetings. The 
meetings were held in conjunction with 
Dick Shepherd School, a nearby girls’ 
Comprehensive. The important thing 
about these meetings is, that the youth | 
used them to invite speakers from the 
black movement as well as to discuss 
among themselves issues that were affect- 
ing the black community, particularly 
the police. 

The idea of after-school meetings 
spread to other schools in the area, and 
from them emerged the Black Students’ 
Action Collective (Black SAC), which 
was later to form the base for a campaign 
organised during school time against the 
arrest of three West Indian youths at 
Brockwell Park Fair in 1974. At a dem- 
onstration organised by Black SAC on 
April 3rd, 1974, pupils streamed out of 
the schools in their hundreds to attend. 
When the teachers in nearby schools got 
wind of what was taking place, they’ 
hurriedly locked the gates, but pupils 
scaled the walls in their determination to 
get out (see Race Today, June 1974). 

There are several reasons for the demise 
of Black Studies. First, the mass of black 
pupils never saw it as being what they 
wanted or needed. For them, Black 
Studies did not offer any attack on the 
function of schooling. Schooling is school- 
ing no matter how well-disguised and 
dressed-up it may be, exchanging black 
heroes for white. Secondly, various of- 
ficial bodies had become involved in the 
issue, which led to destroying entirely 
any credibility it may have had. The 
Community Relations Council (CRC), for 
example, intervened with its own sugges- 
tion for a black syllabus called, ‘Educa- 
tion For a Multi-Cultural Society’. Final- 
ly, there were ILEA functionaries and 
head teachers who were totally opposed 
to introducing any Black Studies pro- 
grammes in their schools. In those schools 
where it was accepted by teachers as a 
means of social control, Black Studies 
was turned into a farce. 


Weakness of Supplementary Schools. 


In London, as far as we know, the only 
independent black supplementary schools 
existing today are those mentioned earl- 
ier in North London — Albertina Sylvest- 


er, George Padmore, Kwame Nkrumah 
and George Washington Carver. 


(Two of the schools now call themselves 
Black Community Schools.) In looking at 
why this is so, we have to examine the 
weaknesses of the Black Power organisa- 


_ tions who also took up this struggle. 


Firstly, these organisations could see 
no potential in an alliance with older 
West Indian parents. They viewed their 
conception of education as ‘backward’. 


Parents’ involvement in the Supplementary 


Schools came from a genuine desire for 
their children to do well in the State 
schools. The organisations, however, saw 
the Supplementary Schools as being a 
breeding ground for revolutionary cadres, 
unable to see the potential political base 
that the parents’ involvement could bring, 
or indeed that the parents themselves 
were capable of changing their position. 
In dismissing the parents, and going on 
alone, they reinforced the division be- 
tween West Indian parents and thei children 


South East London Parents’ Organisation 
was one such organisation. It began after 


the banding struggle, with a very strong 


parent base. With the forming of its 
youth group the Fasimbas, a strong 
nationalist organisation, the parent base 
was seen as irrelevant. 

Secondly, rejection of the parents 
meant that the organisations were forced 
to implement their schools in public 


buildings — church halls, clubs and schools— 


zelying, therefore, on some one else’s 
charity which could be withdrawn at any — 
time. The State, itself aware that 4 pow- 
erful political base could be built through 
the Supplementary Schools, used the pol- 
ice and education officials to harrass 
them. Pressure was put on owners and 
caretakers of the buildings used. Parents 
were visited by the police and questioned 
as to whether they knew their children 
were in the hands of Black Power fanatics. 
The children themselves were harassed by 
the police who would frequently visit 

the schools and question what was taking 
place, and the organisations were power- 
less to stop it. 

Thirdly, cutting themselves off from 
the parents meant that the resources for 
maintaining the school had to be found 
elsewhere. Thus when the CRC came up 
with its programme for financing. Supple- 
mentary Schools, they were forced to 
accept the money and become dependent 
on it. So that, the whole concept of their 
Supplementary Schools as being a weapon 
against the State became a nonsense, and 
destroyed their credibility. 


The Black Parents’ Movement and 
Black Students’ Movement. 
The Black Parents’ Movement and Black 


Students’ Movement have emerged as an 
organisational force around the case of 


Cliff McDaniel (see Race Today June & July 


1975), a local seventeen year old student, 
who was arrested by police and beaten 

up during his lunch break. He was a friend 
of those involved in the black schools 
movement. His case provided the focus 
for mounting a massive campaign within 
the community, in which the parents were 
able to make a link between what was 
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happening to their children on the streets 
and in the schools, 


The parents’ organisation always ex- 
isted uncfficially. At their termly meet- 
ing to discuss the schools, and through 
their involvement in education activity in 
the area — i.e. advising parents on how to 
confront the school authorities — they 
had often discussed making it official. 
The students and those of them teaching 
in the supplementary schools, also met 
among themselves and at regular meet- 
ings of parents students and teachers all 
together. 


The emergence of these two org- 
anisations at this time is significant for 
many reasons. They represent a break- 
through in that, although their member- 
ship comes from two different gen- 
erations of the black working class. 


starting with different historical experien- 
ces, they have found common ground on 
which to fight about the breaking 

down of the old ideas of education and 
the building up of new conception of 
education and society. 

The separation that has always been 
made between the police and the school, 
as though their functions are somehow 
unconnected, no longer hold water. 
From their position at the bottom of the 
labour hierachy in Britain, young blacks 
have a total view of the prevailing social 
order. They have never seen the function 
of the police or school as separate. 

The police service, the teaching ser- 
vice, the youth service and the CRC, 
assisted within the black community by 
black community workers, black busi- 
ness men and professionals, who double 

as community workers, and black CRC 
- officials, are now seen as a unified system 
of repression and oppression. 

West Indian parents, in allying them- 
selves with the struggles of the school 
children at this time, are also being for- 
ced into a total view of society, and 

begins to destroy the myth that this gen- 
eration is static and unable to move. 


This clarification of the meaning and 


working class in Britain coincides with a 
similar process which is developing in the 
West Indies. This process has developed 
much further in Britain and is already 
having its influence in the struggle for 


power both in Britain and the West Indies. 


The Black Parents’ Movement and Black 
Students’ Movement are the first working 


class based organisations to have emerged 
since the decline and co-option of the 
two mass movements of West Indians in 
Britain. The first was the social welfare 
organisations of the late ‘50’s and early 
*60’s whose national co-ordinating bodies 
were West Indian Standing Conference 
(WISC 1959) and Campaign Against 
Racial Discrimination (CARD 1965). The 
other was the movement of young blacks 


function of education by the West Indian 


in the late ‘60’s and early ‘70’s who form- 
ed many Black Power organisations. Both 
these movements shared the view that 
blacks could only be effective politically 
if they lived in black countries. In short 
that because blacks in Britain are out- 
numbered by whites, they would always 
remain powerless. At best our function 
was to provide money and solidarity for 
“‘backhome’, where the ‘real struggle’ is 
taking place. This perspective excluded 
those blacks who were born here, or who 
have spent the majority of their lives here, 

Fundamental to the present alliance of 
The Black Parents’ Movement and Black Sty- 
dents’ Movement is, that they are parents 
and children who know they are here to 
stay. It is the first time this experience 
has found organisational expression. 


1975. Demonstration called by the Black Students’ Action Committee 


over the imprisonment of three black youths. (The Brockwell Sy 


1972. Children marched to the Nottingham Town Hall in protest against the closing of the city’s first and only black supplementary school. 
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In Defence of the 


Communist Party 


Dear Race Today, 

In her review of Angela Davis’s auto- 
biography (Race Today, June 1975) 
Barbara Beese falls headlong into the pit 
of anti-ccommunism dug by the class 
enemy to cover his retreat in the face of 
the three great revolutionary forces of 
our times: the world socialist system, the 
national liberation movement and the 
working class movement in the capitalist 
countries. 

In fact she isn’t content just to tumble 
into the pit ;she hurls herself into it — 
with apparent relish! As though we haven’t 
haven’t heard all this before from the 
bourgeois critics. If you’d just added a 
little anti-Sovietism, Barbara, then your 
piece would have been completely fashion- 
able. 

Middle class Communist Angela, she 
tells us, suffers from an inability to 
communicate with the black masses.’ Did 
Barbara really read pages 17 to 73 where 
Angela’s ability to get across to her fel- 
low black and Puerto Rican prisoners in 
New York is so clear? Wasn’t it the very 
real ability to communicate stemming 
from Angela’s communism that caused 
her to be shifted from one location to 
another, as the prison authorities sought 
to isolate her from the solidarity cf the 
other woman? Don’t the reactions of 
those women show the failure, the in- 
creasing failure of the anti-communist 
ploy of the American ruling class? Isn’t it 
the international victories being won by 
the revolutionary movements of the 
world which explain this failure of im- 
perialist propaganda, especially among 
the black people of America? 

Barbara Beese repeats the hoary old 
FBI line of the Twenties and Thirties 
that the Communist Party of the USA 
uses blacks, and today Angela Davis, to 
gain credibility. W.E.B. du Bois also fell 
for that but over 40 years ago, when the 
Comintern was leading the successful 
world-wide campaign to save the Scot- 
tsboro boys from the electric chair. Du 
Bois’ saving grace (apart from his later 
decision to join the Communist Party!) 
was that even in 1931 he could recognise 
that the US Communists had made ‘a 
courageous fight against the color line 
among the workers. They: have solicited 
and admitted Negro members. They have 
insisted in their strikes and agitation to 
let Negroes fight with them and that the 
object of their fighting is for black 
workers as well as white workers.’ (C7isis, 
September 1931) Indeed Race Today 
carried a piece last December on the 
fight of the Communist-led National 
Miners Union against racism in the Ken- 


tucky coalfields in the Thirties. 

The workers’ struggles in the US have 
thrown up a large number of black 
Communist leaders, from the 1920’s on- 
wards: Otto Huiswood, Cyril Biggs, 
William L. Patterson, Claud Lightfoot, 
William Z. Foster, Pettis Perry and many 
others — not to forget the present chair- 
man of the Party, Henry Winston, grand- 
son of a slave and unemployed leader in 
the Thirties, who was deprived of his 
sight by the imperialists while serving a 
long sentence under the anti-communist 
Smith Act in the McCarthy period, and 
who despite that played such a vig part 
in the Free Angela Davis Campaign. 

The struggles of the Sixties and Sev- 
enties are producing their crop of new 
black Communist leaders. Indeed in 
Berkely, California the black Communist 
Mark Allan recently polled 35% of the 


vote in a predominantly black and Chicano 


area in a municipal election. The credi- 
bility of the US Communists doesn’t de- 
pend on Angela Davis, as slie would be 
the first to admit. The Communist Party 
has deep roots in the black liberation 
struggle, as the Black Panther Party re- 
cognised. This is because of the Com- 
munist Party’s position that the strug- 
gle for black liberation cannot be separat- 
ed from the world-wide struggle for the 
emancipation of the working class, a fact 
which nationalist Malcolm X and liberal 
Martin Luther King were beginning to 
appreciate when they were murdered. 
That Angela Davis escaped their fate 
should be the occasion for something 
rather less grudging than Barbara Beese’s 
comments. 

Yours fraternally, 


Ken Biggs. 


Zionism & the 
Black Panthers 


Dear Race Today, 

There are certainly thousands of Israelis 
who are disillusioned with life in the 
state of Israel, but whoever you interview- 
ed for the piece ‘Black Panthers in Israel’, 
wasn’t disillusioned’ with Israel enough. 
Creeping out from between the lines was 
her/his affirmation of the continued 
existence of the exclusivist Zionist state, 
which certainly discriminates against 
Arab-Jews as well as, to put it ever so 
mildly, ‘discriminating’ against 
Palestinians. 

You ask the comrade;‘Do you consider 
that the Arabs in the occupied territories 
are oppressed people?’. Now, that’s a 
‘tricky’ question which requires some 
hard political thinking; it appears that the 
best answer to such a delicate problem is 


telling us that , ‘It’s not the same thing, 
not the same oppression’. I wouldn’t have 
expected any less of an answer to this 
question from Rabin himself! 

The comrade from the Panthers is play- 
ing that old infantile game of radical re- 
formism; either integrate us into the 
Zionist state or we'll be naughty. Having 
taken up this stance the Panthers are 
caught up in a dilemma because they can- 
not reject Zionism nor can they struggle 
for a socialist revolution in the immediate 
area as they are fundamentally aligned to 
the continuation of Zionist politics, 
whose perspectives they seem to share. 

It 1s therefore hypocritical of them to 
state, as they do later on in the interview, 
‘that we undertake the responsibility for 
the struggle of all the oppressed’. This of 
course excludes the Palestinians, who are 
oppressed precisely by the same society 
that creates such a miserable life for the 
Arab-Jews in Israel. Once the Panthers 
begin raising their own consciousness and 
stop running round raising other peopie’s, 
they may discover that the solution to 
their ‘problem’ is the same solution to 
the Palestinian ‘problem’. 

Yours for a world without Zionism, 


Edward Rosen. 


Terror in India 


Dear Race Today, 

The really devastating effect of pre-cen- 
sorship of all publications in India under 
the emergency regulations, is not realised 
abroad. A misconception of the Western 
press is that whatever the consequences 
for democracy, Mrs. Gandhi had no 
choice in the matter. 

Democracy has never really operated 
in the countryside. There the landed 
proprietors have traditionally done what 
they pleased with the poorer sections, 
and the judicial and police machine has 
shown itself incapable and unwilling to 
do anything about it. The most blatant 
example of this occurred in 1967 in 
Kilvenmani, a village in Tamil Nadu (a 
south Indian state). There some landlords 
got together and burnt alive some forty 
harijans (untouchables) in their homes, 
because they were agitating for higher 
wages. The court released the landlords 
on the plea that such an act could not be 
committed by such prestigious people. 


' More recently, in Maharshtra (the West- 


ern State) a village headman forcibly ex- 

tracted the eyes of two harijans after 

they had demanded that the headman’s 

son marry the daughter of one of the 

brothers since he had got her pregnant. 

That village headman too remains un- 

touched. Such instances are innumberable 
In West Bengal State the communist 

Party of India (Marxist) was forced out 

of legally acquired offices by the rigging 


of elections in that state. The rigging was 
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a violent atfair. State Reserve Police 
went in and threatened voters to vote 

for Congress or face the consequences. 

In many places voters were turned back 
on the plea that their vote had already 
been cast. The contention after the mass 
arrests of the emergency (54,000 to date), 
by some foreign papers that the opposi- 
tion was asking for trouble by advocating 
civil disobedience is really hollow, con- 
sidering that the Congress Party itself 
came to power from under alien rule 


with the very same weapon. Nehru’s own 
words sound ironical in the present con- 
text. “The Indian Parliament has always 
been virtually a one party affair’. That 
virtually makes all the difference. Due to 
public pressure the Party had promised a 
number of things a number of times. It 
even passed on paper laws to that effect— 
for example the Zamindari (landlord) 
Abolition Act, the Land Ceiling Act etc. 
None of these materialised in any sub- 
stantial way. But the Congress has sur- 
vived due to the left-over image of the 
party that fought for National Indepen- 
dence. 

There is no doubt that the Congress 
would have lost the next election even if 
the divided opposition could not provide 
a viable alternative at an early stage. In 
this province there is little question too 
that extra parliamentary struggles were 
attempting to give meaning to mass act- 
ion. Any strong-man theory as the solu- 
tion to India’s problems can only be put 
forward by enemies of democracy. 

Particularly taking into account the 
vastness of the country, the freedom of 


the press was an important and nerhans 
the only fully democratic right left in the 
country. 

The big newspapers have cf course 
always been guarded in their criticism of 
the government, but other journals be- 
longing to the political parties, and some 
independent ones have attempted to 
carry on the task of a free press. Also 
even in the big new newspapers some 
space was always availabls for dissent, 
even strong dissent at points. 

The crackdown on the press began 
well over a year ago. First there was the 
talk of ‘committed’ journalism to go 
along with the ‘committed’ bureaucracy. 
The committment, it was obvious from 
the beginning was not to an ideology or 
viewpoint of social change, but to the 
Congress Party and to the person of 
Indira Gandhi. 

Some journals acceded in and fell in 
line, others resisted from various points 
of view, but with a common belief in the 
freedom of the press. Beyond a point at- 
tempts at exposure had become a dan- 
gerous business. In Orissa, an Eastern 
Indian state, a journalist with opposition 
sympathies was mysteriously run over by 
a car in an empty street and killed. In 
Bihar a journalist who reported the kill- 
ing of harijans by Special Reserve Pol- 
ice was promptly arrested for being a 
Naxalite sympathiser. A journalist in 
Calcutta who gave some news about the 
programme of the newly united Com- 
munist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist) 
was arrested under the Maintenance of 
Internal Security Act. In Delhi, an editor 


LONDON. - On 3rd August 1975, several thousand Indians, a larger number o f whom were women, demonstrated against repressive 
measures in India by Mrs. Gandhi. 


with independent views was explictly 
asked to quit. In Bihar a dissenting news- 
paper’s offices was burnt down with 
official sanction while in Calcutta a dis- 
senting newspaper’s offices were attacked 
by Congress Party hoodlums. 

Now even that trickle of dissent is 
over. The state has become so dictatorial 
that it cannot even tolerate mild protest. 
One editor wrote condeming the censor- 
ship saying that he would accept censor: 
ship of news but not of opinion. He was 
hauled up and threatened. Those who 
came out with blank spaces in the news 
coverage and in the < ditorial columns 
were seriously warr ‘d. One editor who 
decided to write ir is columns about 
Uganda’s Idi Amin castigating him for 
being a dictator, was also hauled up by 
the authorities. The Indian language press 
has been bolder in this respect than the 
English. Even in States where the oppos- 
ition hold power, dissent came to a halt 
two days after the emergency was declar- 
ed. Sources in the government and close 
to Mrs. Gandhi declare that this state of 
affairs has come to stay. Parliament is to 
be dissolved, right wing action to be 
taken against strikes and unionised 
workers. One is forced to agree with 
the sentiment of the announcement that 


- slipped past the censors in the Times of 


India, Bombay, on 28th June in the 
death columns: ‘ 
‘O’cracy D.E.M. husband of T. Ruth, I 
loving father of L.I. Bertie, brother of 
Faith Hope and Justicia expired on 26th 
June’. 


M. Joshi. 
Poona India. 
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vs. 
the Police 


Dear Race Today, 

‘What else do you expect of British 
justice?’ That question, posed rhetori- 
cally by one of the audience at the 
controversial court case against 

Cliff McDaniel sums up the feelings of 
the black community in Haringey and 
Islington. 

Feeling about the case is running so 
high that representatives of the com- 
munity will not let the matter rest. An 
appeal and a complaint to the Lord 
Chancellor is being prepared — the aim 
to see that McDaniel is acquitted. 

But it is not just the black com- 
munity who are incensed at the decision 
of the three magistrates. Some council- 
lors and council workers are very con- 
cerned at what they see as a completely 
biased decision. Bias, they claim not 
against a black youth who patently did 
not deserve to be prosecuted but bias 
in favour of accepting police evidence 
despite a mountain of sworn testimony 
showing that the police were lying. 

For many of those who sat through 
the all-day hearing, the verdict was a 
travesty. McDaniel was found guilty on 
both charges against him — insulting 
behaviour and assault on PC Ryan 
David. In reaching this decision the 
magistrates set aside the fact that one 
of the three police witness to the in- 
cident — the ‘observer’ — nearly broke 
down under defence cross examination 
and claimed he had been looking away 


’ from the scene of the action during the 


period when Ryan David who was driv- 
ing the police Rover saw absolutely 
everything. 

Ryan David drove the police car 
past McDaniel observing him making a 
masturbatory gesture. David claimed it 
offended a lady pushing a pram nearby 
and he came to this conclusion by 
watching the expression of disgust on 
her face. David then turned into a road, 
backed out and returned still observing 
everything. He then got out of the pol- 
ice car and arrested McDaniel pinned 
him against a wall and McDaniel struck 
him. He was held until a black Maria 
could be summoned, then lifted into a 
police van in a berserk state. 

During most of this period, the 
‘observer’ claimed to have been watching 
people on the other side of the road 
who attracted his attention but who 


apparently made no attempt to interfere 


in the situation — a surprising story even 
from a PC who had been in the force 


for only a few months. 
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Cliff McDaniel 


Yet the magistrates accepted the 


police evidence. 


The defence produced two compan- 
ions of McDaniel — two respectable 
coloured sixth formers and one the son 
of one of Britain’s most respectable 
workers in the field of race relations. 
They said McDaniel did not make a rude 
gesture and suggested that the police 
acted without provocation. One of the 
companions saw the youth being struck 
by Ryan David, neither saw McDaniel 
strike the PC. 

Yet the magistrates accepted the pol- 
ice evidence. 

Another school boy, not a friend of 
McDaniel, testified that he saw PC Ryan 
David strike McDaniel while he remained 
pinned by the arms. 

Yet the magistrates accepted the pol- 
ice evidence. 

Two middle-aged white ladies, both 
welfare officers at Stationers school, 
testified that McDaniel has been picked 
up bodily by about six police and shoved 
into the van with his head striking the 
ground or in danger of doing so. They 
said the man identified as the police 
‘observer’ hit McDaniel in the kidneys 
while he was being held by his police 
colleagues. One offered to accompany 
Cliff to the police station but was told it 
was none of her business. 

Yet the magistrates accepted the pol- 
ice evidence. 

A resident returning home saw PC 


Ryan David strike McDaniel while he was 


pinned by the arms. He did not see 
McDaniel strike Ryan David. 

Yet the magistrates accepted the pol- 
ice evidence. 

In every case of insulting behaviour 
there has to be a person who is insulted. 
In McDaniel’s case, the police cited a 
woman with a pram who showed dis- 
gust. Although there were three police 
at the scene of this crime they did not 
produce this crucial witness or identify 
her. 

And yet the magistrates accepted the 
‘police evidence. 

Joan Duncombe, chairman of the 
bench, remarked that they did not con- 
sider this one of the most serious offenc- 


es of its type, an indication of the bench’s 


feelings in finding the youth guilty with- 
out any ‘reasonable doubt’. 

If you hit a policeman in the face, it 
is rare, very rare, to get bound over to 


keep the peace for a year. It is even rarer 


to get bound over in the trivial sum of 
£10. Unless of course there are other 
factors and it is these other factors that 
give rise to so much public concern. 
Present in court during McDaniel’s 
case—which ran from 10 am to7 pm — 


were chairman of the Haringey education 


committee Nicole Harrison. Councillor 
Glenys Atkinson and Chief Education 
Officer Allan Groves. Two community 
workers were also present plus senior 


police officers and as many members of 
the black community as could be packed 
in. 

Their presence showed that the 
McDaniel issue is not merely seen as a 
case of injustice to an individual. It raises 
the question of Hornsey Police Station’s 
policy of patrolling assiduously areas 
where black youth congregate and their 
alleged maltreatment of black people. 

During the course of the case, mention 
was made several times of other allegat- 
ions of brutality and Hornsey Police Sta- 
tion was singled out for condemnation. 
Cliff McDaniel’s barrister made a point of 
referring to it during his summing up. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, the 
magistrates were abundantly clear of 
the general allegations being made of 
which the McDaniel case may be just one 
example. 

They must also have been aware that — 
police feeling is running high concerning 
what they see as blind opposition from 
the black community. One officer com- 
mented during the hearing that if 
McDaniel was acquitted police at 
Hornsey would jack it in. He said that 
the police would find it impossible to 
keep the peace in the face of such opposi- 
tion, backed by the freeing of McDaniel 
and the repudiation of the police who ~ 
arrested him 

On the face of the evidence at the 
hearing I believe McDaniel should go free. 


There may be sufficient evidence 
against two of the police involved to 
bring an action of assault against them. 

There must be an end to any tendency 
for courts to accept police evidence un- 
critically. 

And a thorough probe into Hornsey 
Police’s relation with the black com- 
munity should begin straight away. Any- 
thing less will truely cast a doubt on 
the value of British justice. 


Peter Hounan 

An Editor of the Hornsey Journal 
(The 9pinion expressed is an in- 
dependent one). 


APOLOGY 


The backlash in the July issue — Immig- 
ration and Population Control, was from 
the Power of Women Collective. 
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The Death Of A Black Man 

by Alfred Fagan 

Hampstead Theatre Club 

Black playwrights and their plays — what 
is it exactly they are trying to say? And 
what of their art; does it follow a cultural 
path that can be dubbed Black Art? If 
not, why not so? These questions shall be 
my preoccupation here, by way of re- 
flections upon The Death of a Black man 
by the Jamaican actor and playwright, 
Alfred Fagan. 

Firstly, let me say that Alfred F agan, 
to my mind, is a far better actor (in and 
out of the theatre) than a playwright. 

His performance in The Bakerloo Line’ 


was just about the only pleasant thing 
about an otherwise unpleasant play by 
the Trinidadian author, Mustapha Matura 
who must be the most ‘successful’ Black 
playwright in Britain to date. Fagan’s 
work like Matura’s cannot in any sense 
ve called Black Theatre or Black Art. 
They simply happen to be two West 
Indian authors, among others, who write 
plays about black people in Britain. 
Perhaps Mustapha Matura’s success lies 
in his ability to create situations out of 
the Black/white, male/female stereotypes 


as in the ‘Bakerloo Line‘ and other plays. 


{ 
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He related to David Evans: ‘I find white 
women a drain on the creative energies 
of the black man. In some respects their 
home life has been abnormal and they’re 
rebelling against their parents. In other 
respects, it is fashionable to have a groovy 
black stud. . .They bring all of their 
neuroses into the relationship and the 
black man is distracted from his object- 
ives.” Whatever the formula, if indeed 
there is one, Matura, Fagan, and most of 
the other known professional Black play- 
wrights in Britain write (for) white 
theatre. 

Black Theatre only barely exists at 
the community level in Britain. So, for 
the black professional playwright in Bri- 
tain, writing plays is a survival game and 
commerce is the name. It is not surprising 
therefore that most of the ‘successful’ 
plays by these authors have both black 
and white middle class characters in the 
main, for it is these very people who go 


to see these plays. And hustling white 


people and being hustled by them seems 
to be a major obsession of’some Black 
playwrights as theme. Indeed, playwriting 
is a form of hustle for some of them. 
Only thoughts are sold; for in his quest 
for fame and fortune, the Black profes- 


_ sional playwright negates his historical role. 


the role of a poiitical culturalist, wherein 
he exlucates politically, through culture, 
and is in turn politically educated, 

This negation of historical role by the 
Black professional playwrights oft times 
results in a protrayal of black life that is 


distorted and out of focus. Thus in The 


_ Death of a Black Man we are presented 


with three extreme characters, all 
black: Sharkie (a part which 
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was totally unsuited to and badly handl- 
ed vy Gregory Munroe); Jachie, played 
by the superb Mona Hammond; and 
Stumpie, played by Anton Philips. Sharkie 
is a hip hustler/stub who lives in Chelsea 
among the white middle class trendies 
and has a good thing going for himself 
selling antique African chairs manufactur- 
ed in a factory in Yorkshire by a group 
of illegal African immigrants. He buys 
these chairs for £40 a time and sells them 
for £250 to his white customers. But in- 
stead of hustling them he is being hustled 
by them, for one of his best customers is 
reselling the chairs for four times that 
amount! Sharkie, who is only 18, is also 
the father of Jackie’s three year old 
daughter! Jackie? well she is a bawdy 30 
year old middle class Jamaican woman 
who has a retired Jewish school teacher 
for her sugar-daddy, but still has a torch 
burning for Sharkie. 

The play begins with Sharkie prancing 
about the stage with a cricket bat in his 
hand shouting ‘cricket, lovely cricket’, 
singing praises to Garfield Sobers. His 
cricket day-dream is interrupted by the 
unexpected arrival of Jackie. She tells 
him that their daughter has gone off to 
France with the Jewish sugar-daddy and 
that she has come to see him; but she has 
in fact only just got back from Jamaica 
where she has left the child. Jackie has 
come to stay with Sharkie but does not 
let him know. 

Stumpie, Sharkie’s old bosom buddy 
also pays an unexpected visit on his old 
friend. He is frustrated, aggressive, a mis- 
ogonist, militant? , musician who is out to 
make a lot of money out of Black music. - 
He has just returned from Africa, terribly 
excited about a group of Pygmy drum- 
mers he has discovered. Stumpie tries to 
persuade Sharkie to invest in this group 
for he believes that they can make a lot 
of money together. But Sharkie is reluct- 
ant. Hustling white people down Portob- 
ello Road and Kings Road is the only 
way to make money as far as he is con- 
cerned and he has a fat savings account at 
the bank to prove it. However, Sharkie 
is eventually convinced as to the com- 
mercial viability of the project and decides 
to organise a big festival in Notting Hill 
with Jewish finance. The deal falls through 
and Sharkie loses all his savings. His 
father in the meantime dies in a gutter 
somewhere in the north of England of 
VD and Sharkie refuses to go to the fun- 
eral. He says: ‘Let the dead bury the 
dead’; so Jackie goes to the funeral in- 
stead. To make matters worse, his chair 
dealing hustle is terminated with the de- 
portation of the illegal immigrant workers. 

The two enterprising young men will 
not give up. They decide to hustle Jackie 
in order to raise their finance. Jackie will 
have no part of it. But she is held host- 
age by Sharkie and Stumpie who oppress 
her into eventual submission. . . or so 
they think. For Jackie goes intc the bath- 
room and kills herself. Here the play ends. 

And so we return to our original quest- 
ion: what exactly is Alfred Fagan trying 


to say? If it is about what the system does 
to Black people and makes them do to 
themselves then he was only partly suc- 
cessful (and I believe I’m being generous 
here); for in so doing he has presented a 
very narrow if not totally distorted view 
of Black life. To be sure, survival, along 
with resistance and rebellion seems to be 
the salient aspects of Black life in Bri- 
tain. But Alfred Fagan, in The Death of a 
Black Man, would have us believe that it 
is ‘making it’ or rather, not ‘making it’. 
Perhaps making it or not making it is the 
personal and professional preoccupation 
of Black professional playwrights, but the 
projection or translation of this pre- 
occupation into the drama of Black life 
is untenable. It would seem to me that 
authors like Alfred Fagan, rather than 
being political naturally, try to be politi- 
cal and in so doing they try too hard. 
Moreover, writing white theatre, it would 
seem, constrains the Black author as to 
what tie writes and how he writes. What 


all this amounts to is a very crude charac- 


terization of Black life and life-styles 

and a denial of the historical role of the 
Black writer in Britain. A Black actor re- 
lated to me that The Death of a Black 
Man ‘is the worst play’ he has ever seen. 
I wouldn’t go that far but it most certain- 
ly is one of the worst. 


Linton Kwesi Johnson. 


Together Black Women 

by Inez Smith Reid. 
Published by Third Press, Joseph 
Okpaku Publishing Company U.S. 
£3.50 U.K. 


Available from New Beacon Bookshop, 
76 Stroud Green Road, London N.4. 


The express purpose of the book, accord- 
ing to its author Inez Smith Reid, was 

to ‘spark serious debate about the future 
and direction of black people’, and ‘also 
to afford a basis for that kind of black 
social activism which can have a lasting’ 
and ‘deep impact in terms of erasing the 
oppression which is too familiar to black 
people’. 

Of the 12,000,000 women who make up 
the black female population of America, 
202 were chosen te be the subjects of 
the book, which would serve as an index 
of the degree of militancy within the 
group. 

Although the formal task of the study 
was identifying, describing and locating 
within the wider community the signific- 
ance of the way these black women dealt 
with their particular oppression, much 
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- yseful information has been withheld. 


_ This is allegedly to protect the partici- 

- pants from unwelcome official attention. 
However, the book while paying lip 

_ gervice to the idea of black women emerg- 


ing as a new and powerful force in the 


current struggle being waged by the less 
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powerful sections of society, interprets 
their actions in a manner that does no- 
thing to further the development of their 


struggle. 


Ms. Smith has at her disposal her own 
formidable intellectual training, a battery 


' of social science techniques, and the sup- 
| port, moral, and financial, of the Black 


Women’s Community Development 
Foundation. How has she exploited these 
resources? Firstly there was the question 
of the selection of participants. It seems 
that a ‘reputation in the community for 
militancy’ was the main criterion they 
had to satisfy. Ms. Smith then spent hours 
of scholarly research which led her to a 
radical shift in the whole perspective of 
the study. Scurrying off to define the 
term militants with particular reference 
to the black community, she lights upon 
the word ‘together’ in a dictionary of 
Afro American slang. It is almost a mystic 
experience for her,she drops her initial 
brief and comes up not with the militant 
(a white concept) but the ‘together’ black 
woman. This glibness of approach char- 
acterises the whole style of the book. 
Thus a whole chapter is devoted to re- 
counting Ms. Smith level of black consci- 
ousness, being raised by the scepticism 


and mistrust levelled at her by the sub- 
jects of her study. 

From the evidence of the main body 
of the work, a reputation for being mili- 
tant within the community rests not only 
on black womens’ opposition to the womens 
liberation movement, gross disenchant- 
ment with the infrastructure of the USA, 
espousal of violence as the final solution 
and a critical appraisal of both white and 
black modes of political organisation. 

The ‘together’ black woman also has a 
capacity to ‘run her mouth’ on the variety 
of subjects Ms. Smith interprets as being 
meaningful for black people. We are 
therefore given page after page of the 
sisters’ ‘rapping’ on: the women’s move- 
ment, population control, the third 

world, Marxism, the Civil Rights and Black 
Power Movements. 

Instead of at this point filling us in 
with the sort of hard data that would have 
made these interviews meaningful in 
terms of the interviewees relative positions 
within the system, we are treated to such 
gems as-‘a beautician from the East,’ — 
‘From the Mid-west, a believer in as- 
trology’, — ‘A westerner with a PHD’. 
Presumably this format is meant to con- 
vey to us the vitality and vigour of the 
women concerned, but the spoken work 
inevitably loses from its wholesale trans- 
ference to another medium. And any 
sense of gutsy immediacy is lost by having 
continually to consult the statistical 
tables at the beginning of the book for 
the women’s religious and political affilia- 


tions, their ages, and employment. 

Ms. Smith claims as another unifying 
characteristic of her sample, their reluc- 
tance to ‘accept totally the value struc- 
ture of the white community’ — this be- 
ing the case how does she justify the in- 
clusion of women who accepted notions 
like black capitalism, the pathological 
weaknesses of black men etc. The South- 
ern origins of the majority of the women, 
and their socio/economic positions per- 
haps reveal more about Ms. Smith Reid’s 
relationship to that structure and also 
that of her funders and sponsors. 

In order to qualify as a participant in 
the project the ‘together’ black women 
had to have her mind free of confusion 
to be positive, function and emerge as a 
whole (person). It is doubtful whether by 
these criteria Ms. Smith Reid’s study 
would merit the description ‘together’. 

There is without !oubt a serious lack 
of material about the significance of 
black women’s autonomous organisation 
against their oppression. We must how 
ever begin to differentiate between mat- 
erial, that helps us to develop the next 
stage of the black movement, and those 
works, which serve merely as potboilers 
for those trying to capitalise on the pow- 
er that the varying sections of the com- 
munity win for themselves when they 
move in their own interests and on their 
own behalf. 


Akua Rugg. 
Race Today Women. 


COMMUNITY WORKERS WANTED 


IN LEWISHAM 


IN MULTI—RACIAL AREA WITH URBAN PROBLEMS SCOPE FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
AND ADVICE AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


If this triggers off your interest — you could be one of the two Community Workers we want for a 


SPECIAL PROJECT IN BROCKLEY, South East London. 


This new Urban Aid programme aims to help people in the locality identify their needs and find ways of tackling the 
problems which concern them. Applications are invited from people with experience of community development and with 


knowledge of black communities in Britain, t 


Generous assistance towards relocation expenses available. 


For a chat about the jobs, or to arrange a visit — call Anne Bartholomew, 34 Watson Street, London SE 8 Tel : 01-692 5166. 


heir cultural background and aspirations. 
SALARY: £3,183 — £3,543 


Applisation forms, returnable by 22nd August and detailed job description from 01-690 7666 (24 hours 
Ansafone Service quoting reference SS299 (10)/ and job title, or write (or call at) Personnel Division, 


Town Hall, Catford, London SEG 4RU. 


Baer BOROUGH 


F 
LEWISHAM 


SOCIAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
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KEEP DEPENDANTS OUT 


Wane reel Vee 


LETTERS 


Dear Race Today, 


Thank you for sending me a copy 
of the latest issue containing my 
article for the Hornsey Journal of 
July 4th. I will pass over the issue 
of whether this topic is now sub- 
judice, and the omission of your 
staff in not formally checking that 
the re-publication of oe article is 
acceptable. 

However, I must object at the 
use of the article as a letter. I did 

| not write it as a letter to your mag- 

azine — had I felt moved to com- 
municate in this way, I would cer- 
tainly have written something or- 
iginal and more up-to-date. You 
give readers no indication that the 
article has already appeared in 
Hornsey with the result that they 
may assume it contains views that 
were editorially unacceptable to 
our management. In principle, we 
have no objection to material being 
repeated in other magazines, but it 
must be made clear to the reader 
that the material originated in the 
Hornsey Jozrnal. 

I would think this condition is 


| both reasonable and fundamental. 


If you are short of letters, please 
don’t plagiarise me! 

Peter Hounam, 

Assistant Editor, 

Hornsey Journal, 

North London News Ltd. 


Dear Race Today, 
I’m writing mainly to inform you 
that I am being released from prison 
August 17th (leaving on Sunday 
after because my flight leaves Mon- 
day morning at 10:00) and going 
back to the States (Detroit, Mich.). 
However, before departing, I 
must thank you extremely for the 
complimentary copies of your 
magazine that I’ve been receiving 
for the better part of my sentence. 
I find them very informative indeed. 
I have saved every single copy 
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for reference purposes and also to 
hip others in the States as well. 

I have your address, so once I’m 
back home and a bit settled in, I 
will definitely subscribe and en- 
courage others to do so as well, be- 
cause I consider your magazine as 
a form of education (and enlight- 
ment) and that’s what we need as 
a people — education and aware- 
ness. 

Thank you for everything! 


Bernard S. Brown 
H.M. Prison, Maidstone. 
Kent. 


Dear Race Today, 
During the past several months I 
have kept abreast of Race Today, 
and find it a fascinating magazine. 
Consequently, I have decided to 
send-in a subscription. 
I look forward to my copies of 
the magazine. Keep up the excellent 
work. 


Henry De Bernardo 
Philadelphia, 
USA. 


Blackman Brotherman 
We want peace. 

Dem lads does be walking 
up dem streets 


! with hats with red an white 
} Stripes, 


on dem head. 


Some people say dem really Dread 


Like how I believe there are free 

free as the wind 

free as the sea 

The wind that blows across your head 
Some people say ya really dread. 


Accabre Huntley 
Poem by a 9 year old Black Sister. 


BECOME A FIGHTING SUBSCRIBER 


Pay at least £5.00 per year for your annual subscrip- 
tion instead of the normal rate. You will not only 
receive Race Today but also 


RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS 


Britain 
Abroad 
U.S.A. & Caribbean 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


£3.00 
£4.00 
$11.00 US. 


Please make me a fighting subscriber/subscriber 


to Race Today. 
l enclose £.... 


Send to Race Today, 74 Shakespeare Road, London SE 24. 
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EDITORIAL 
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RACE RELATIONS: 
MONTH 


In the last few weeks, the British Government 
nas been concerned chiefly with getting the Trade 
Union leadership to accept a £6 pay limit for all 
workers, black and white. Their major weapon has 
been to impose on t!1e whole working class a sense 
of guilt for the economic and social crisis that the 
nation faces. In this they appear to have succeeded, 

| when in the name of ‘Ceasar’, Jack Jones, head of 
the Transport and General Workers Union, gained 
the acceptance of the TUC conference for the pay 
limit laid down by the state. 

It remains an open question as to whether the 
Trade Union leadership can deliver the whole 
working class as adherents of the pay policy. For 
the white section of the working class, it is touch 
and go as to whether their loyalty to ‘the nation’ 
could be exploited te the extent that they accept 
the limit on pay rises. 

For black workers, there is no loyalty to ‘the 
nation’ that can be exploited and furthermore, 
there is not asingle Trade Union leader in this 
country that can guarantee delivering us to accept 
cuts in our already meagre standard of living, in the 
name of national sacrifice. All the evidence to sup- 
port this contention is at hand. The increasing 
number of strikes by black workers for wage 1n- 
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creases, the developing organisation of parents and 
students against the almost non-existent facilities 
in education, the rapid escalation of squatting in 
the black communities show, that far from accept- 
ing any sense of guilt, we are in the fight for what 
is due to uS, crisis or no. 

Where guilt cannot be evoked, the government 
is forced to make some overture in our direction. 
And so it came to pass that September 1975 is the 
month of Race Relations. 

Within days, two White Papers have appeared, 
the one on housing the other on a massive over- 
haul of the Race Relations Industry. Here we are 
concerned with the latter but the underlying 
principle of both is an attempt at portraying the 
government as a benevolent and concerned insti- 
tution, prepared to do something to improve the 
lives of these poor suffering blacks. 

We have been in Britain for 20 years, our lives, 


the conditions in which we have lived are not secrets. 


Yet the Government states in September 1975 ‘It 
nonetheless remains the case that the conditien 

of the coloured population in the mid-1970’s gives 
cause for concern’. Suddenly, our conditions of life 
are a cause for concern, suddenly, we are promised 
a bright tomorrow, suddenly not a stone is to be 
left unturned in the fight for our cause. Better 
housing, better education, job prospects etc are 

on the offer. The new Race Relations Commission 
will see to that. Wait for it! Not today, not tom- 
orrow, because the nation cannot afford it, just yet. 
It is merely a declaration of intent, in exchange for 
which, all movements supportive of demands for 
wages, better education, housing etc. must be shel- 
ved until the national crisis is over. Later for you, 
Harold. 
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LINKING THE STRUGGLES 


London Eating Houses’ workers marching angrily down Baker Street demanding that their employers apply for work permits. 


GERMANY 


Twenty eight Turkish workers at the Dynamite- 
Nobel explosives factory in Furth (Bavaria), West 
Germany, face charges of, ‘conspiring against the 
state’. 

For some time, management at the factory be- 
gan implementing a policy of redundancy. They 
would sack small numbers at a time so as not to 
revoke any mass resistance. Taking advantage of an 
extended weekend holiday in May, when most 
workers go away for a few days, management sack- 
ed 19 more workers, 10 of them Turkish. Lack of 
work was cited as the reason when in fact workers 
had been complaining for some time that they 
were being made to work harder. 

The Turkish workers met and decided to take 
strike action on Monday, May 12th. 

They demanded: | 
An end to dismissals, and the re-employment 
of those already made redundant. 
No reprisals against the strikers. 
Full pay for the time spent on strike. 

The police were called in after attempts at brib- 
ing the strike committee with jobs and extra 
money had failed. The police attacked the strikers 
on the picket line and by mid-day more workers, 
both from Dynamite-Nobel and other factories 
joined the strike. Management responded by sack- 
ing all the strikers after union officials failed to 
persuade the workers back to work. 

The following day 100 police surrounded the 

factory and 27 Turkish workers and 4 Germans 
were arrested. The 4 Germans were released on the 
same day and detention orders were issued against 
the 27 Turkish workers. This succeeded in defeat- 
ing the strike. 

With the arrest of another worker, the 28 Turks 


now fice imprisonment and deportation. 

For turther information contact : 

The Turkish Society, Sheffield University Students 
Union, Western Bank, Sheffield 10. 


BRITAIN 


London Eating Houses — 74 Texas and Aberdeen 
Steak Bars and Wimpy Bars — have gone bust, 
throwing 800 restaurant workers out of jobs. 

This catering firm was run almost exclusively 
on cheap Turkish immigrant labour. The fact that 
many workers were without work permits forced 
wages to an all time low — £30 and less for a 100 
hour week. 

Chief share-iolder, Mr Ali Salih, could see no- 
thing but profits ahead. He said in an interview 
with the Catering Times: 

‘| admire Sir Charles (Forte)— [millionaire caterer]— 
but I am even more ambitious than him’. 

The workers were equally ambitious. In 1973, 
the workers organised themselves and joined the 
T & G.W.U. Mr Stevens, hotel organiser of the 
Greater London Area of the union, negotiated new 
conditions for the workers. The workers, not satis- 
fied with the deal, organised the Turkish Workers 
Association and secured an increase of 50p an hour 


and shortened the working week to 42 hours. 

Meanwhile, management would make no effort 
to secure work permits for the employees. Sabri 
Gence, one of the militant stewards, was removed 
from the scene for this reason. He is now in Lon- 
don’s Pentonville prison awaiting deportation. — 

Now that the firm has gone into liquidation 
many of the workers face the same future. iin ree 
sponse scores of workers demonstrated down 
Baker Street demanding work permits. 
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Race Today has received notice of a threatened libel action. Through his Solicitors, Mr. Abu 

Bhuiya,|Field Officer of the Tower Hamlets C.R.C states that allegations made against him in 
the article, ‘EAST END HOUSING HUSTLE’ pages 176:& 177 August Race Today, are false 
and malicious. 


A copy of the letter has been sent to our printers, Russell Press. 
We print the letter in full: 


Dear Sirs, 
Re: Mr. Abu Bhuiya of 219 Somerville Road 
Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex. 
We act for our above-named client who is employed as a Field Officer by the Council of Citizens of Tower 
Hamlets, Montefiore Community Centre, London E.1. 

Our client has brought to us the August issue of Race Today a magazine published by you and has in- 
structed us to refer you to an article called ‘East End Housing Hustle’ appearing on pages 176 and 177 of the 
magazine which contains very serious libellous allegations against our client. The article refers to our client 
as a crook and falsely creates the impression that he unlawfully took money from one Abdul Jobber. The 
article also impliedly imputes to him responsibility for what is-described in the article as ‘squat—selling in the 
East End’ and the activities of someone called ‘Sammy’. e 

Our client states that the allegations made against him in the article are false and malicious and although he 
admits having a conversation with your interviewer he points out that the version of the conversation as given 
in the article is an utter fabrication. Although our client knows the person named in the article as ‘Abdul 

~ Jobber’, he has no knowledge of the persons called ‘Ferron’ or ‘Sammy’. 

The publication of the said article is extremely defamatory and it has injured our client’s reputation and 
lowered him in the estimation of right - thinking members of the society. He has instructed us to institute 
necessary proceedings for libel against the authors, publishers and printers o¢ the article and we would like 
to enquire whether you admit liability in principle for libel. 

We assume you are the authors and publishers of the magazine but should our assumption be incorrect we 
shall be obliged if you would let us kave the name and address of (a) the authorsand (i) the publishers. 


Yours faithfully, 
Sayani & Co. 


We take this opportunity to reply openly, both to Mr Bhuiya and his Solicitors. We have no in- 
tention of conducting legal manouvres in private. We have chosen to insert the reply in leaflet 
form because we wish in no way to involve our printers in the stand we are taking. 

Here goes: We admit nothing whether it is liability in principle for libel or otherwise. Mr 
Bhuiya is employed by the Council of Citizens of Tower Hamlets, which means he is paid 

out of public funds. In the course of our political activity in East London, among the Asian 
community, Bhuiya’s name has cropped up and continues so to do in relation to activities in 
the housing field. We printed only a small portion of what was brought to our notice. It is for 
the Tower Hamlets Council of Citizens, a public body, to institute a public enquiry into the 
situation and it is for Mr Bhuiya to submit himself for investigation at such an enquiry. This 
is no private matter between Race Today and Bhuiya. 

Bhuiya has chosen to hide behind the hem of a legal gown and so far, we have not had a 
peep out of the Tower Hamlets Council of Citizens. Silence in these circumstances would in- 
dicate a serious dereliction of duty. We understand that at a recent meeting a vote of confidence 
in Bhuiya was proposed. Was a vote taken? 1f so, how did it go? 

Bhuiya, meanwhile, has sent a solicitors letter to Acdul Jobber, one of the Bengalis we in- 
terviewed in the article. The letter asked that Jobber repay a loan made some two years ago 
by Bhuiya. What loan Mr Bhuiya? Jobber says you were repaid years ago. And why write to 
him now? Had the fact that -he owed you for two years slipped your mind until the Asce 
Today article appeared? Please clarify, otherwise your action can be construed as intimidation. 

While on the one hand, our article has sent you scurrying to your solicitors, others from 
within the Bengali community have been released from years of silence. They are talking now 
Mr. Bhuiya. 

Where we have sought, as our track record proves, to stand as a weapon in the struggles of 
the black working class in Britain and internationally, you Mr Bhuiya are set upon deflecting 
us from the task we set ourselves into some personal contest with you. . 

You ought to know better. However, you have taken the decision to throw down the gauntlet. 
SEE YOU IN COURT! 


a 


Race Today, 74 Shakespeare Road London, SE 24. 
Tel: 737 2268. 


LINKING THE STRUGGLES 


Here we report, not simply instances of police 
brutality, but attempts by two black comm- 
unities to deal with the experience. Both in 


‘Luton and Wolverhampton, West Indians, in 


their own organisations, have made attempts at 
at calling the police to order. 


IN LUTON... 


Dallow Road Park, in the centre of Luton, is a re- 
gular meeting place for young blacks. On Monda 
28t1 July, a group of young West Indians challeng- 
ed the police who were attempting to arrest a 15 
year old black girl in the vicinity. 

At 11.45 am, two policewomen visited No.91 
Ashburnham Road searching for a girl who had been 
reported missing by her parents. Although the girl 3 
readily identified herself, the policewomen entered 
the house and used force to remove her. The strug- 
gle continued into the street, by which time two 
more policemen arrived. The young woman broke 
loose and sought refuge in a nearby house. She 
emerged from the house with swollen eyes and 
handcuffed to a policeman. even then, she con- 
tinued resisting police attempts to push her into a 
car. The Dallow Road Park youths intervened on 
her behalf, verbally protesting the brutality of the 
police. 

Police re-inforcements, were called in, including 
a doghandler. The youths were physically attacked 
and abused. ‘Move your black arses’, shouted one 
officer. The youths followed the police party to the 
station to enquire into the details of the arrest of 
their friend. At the station, they were all arrested. 


Pat Stephens (17), [lian Butler (17), Loila 
Butler (17) and Bryon Foster have been charged with 
using threatening and abusive behaviour. Gregory 
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LINKING THE STRUGGLES 


Colt has been charged with assault and using threat- Mr. Lockhurst attempted to divide the audience. 
ening and abusive behaviour. ‘99% of you are good law-abiding hardworking 
The 15 year old, centre of the protest, was remand- citizens’. ‘There is a small minority which acts 
ed in Holloway for nine days. All seven of the against the law.’ The audience was becoming 
arrested group are due to appear in Court on Mon- impatient. They knew about the normal procedures— 
day 1st September. Pee they were useless. Police violence would be met 

The Afro-Caribbean Cultural Organisation in with violence said one man. This was greeted by 

Luton have formed a defence committee to pub- cheers, particularly from the youth. 


licise the struggle of the Dallow Road Park 7. 
Protesting the arrests of the 7 and the police brut- 
ality involved, a demonstration, called on Satur- 
day 30th August, marched to the Town Hall and 
the local police station, where a petition, support- 
ing the 7, was handed in. 


The Deputy High Commissioner for Jamaica, 
Mr Rainford, was introduced. The Chairman assur- 
ed the audience that the West Indian Governments 
were being informed of what was happening to 
their nationals. Mr. Rainford, like the police before 
him, urged that these matters always be resolved by 
dialogue. He accepted police brutality existed ‘but 


.. AND WOLVERHAMPTON these things could be sorted out in the right atmos- 
In Wolverhampton, three pubs in the town centre, phere’. His presentation was remarkable not for its 
which are frequented by West Indian youth, have content but for the number of black youths who 
been singled out by the police for attack. Harass- walked out in disgust. They gathered outside the 

ment is not confined to youth only. One of the hall. ‘The meeting was a waste of time’ one said, 
most recent cases involved Stanley Mendez, a 65 ‘but what was the answer, what next?’ 
year old heart patient who was manhandled and What did the meeting achieve? For the police it 
beaten by the police. was time well spent. They were given the opportun 
In response, the Afro-Caribbean Association, an ity to see the organisation of the black community 

organisation of older West Indian workers, invited at first hand. Sergeant Hewitt in particular, never 
the community to register their complaints as a said a word, he just watched the audience, ident'fy- 
group at a public meeting with senior police officers. ing the ‘troublemakers’ and the conciliators. The 
The police requested that the meeting be private meeting gave them a chance to evaluate the 

_ but the organisers refused. _ Strengths and weaknesses of the West Indian com- 

150 West Indians, young and old, turned up for munity in Wolverhampton. 


the meeting at the local church hall on Saturday 
27th July. It was a meeting that the police had to ; 
take seriously. Assistant Chief Constable Maurice 

Buck, Inspector Levesley from Birmingham, Area TH = BURFORD C ASE 
Chief Inspector Lockhurst, Inspector Lewis, (Com- : 

munity Liason Officer), and Sergeant Hewitt were 


in attendance. FS In previous issues of Race Today — April—May 
Chairman Lance Dunkeley opened the meeting. 1975, we fought for and publicised the case of 

| Hespoke for dialogue, not confrontation. He then n- Ivor Burford who was denied a school of his 
troduced Assistant Chief Constable Maurice Buck, parents’ choice by the local South London Divisi- 
who took the opportunity to do a public relations onal office. 
stint for the British police force: We also reported that Mrs Burford who works at 

' ‘It is the best in the world,. . .no policeman in this the Divisional office, as an Education Welfare 

 ,country is looking for a situation of confrontation. Officer, became the target of abuse from her col- 

. The policemen in Britain act for the community, leagues. All duties were withdrawn from her and 

__ they have no tear gas, no guns, no helicopters, un- the situation escalated with varying attempts at 

_ like America’. He repeated his delight at the meet- petty harassment. Finally, her colleagues submit- 

_ ing and urged ‘we must go on talking until we find ted a signed document stating that, ‘they were find- 
asolution’. It was a speech calculated to win the ing it difficult to work with her’. 
sympathy of the audience. It failed. Mrs Burford was hauled before the Regional 

____ The questions began. How could you complain Office on disciplinary charges and asked to briny a 

_ to the police about the brutality of fellow officers. union representative with her. She had, in fact, 

| Case after case of police brutality was laid before approached the union since October 1974 with 

_ the platform. Stanley Mendez the 65 year old in- little success. She attended the disciplinary hearing 

_ Valid gave a demonstration of how he was man- without representation. 

handled. The audience presented their cases con- Presently she is at the office with nothing to do. 
fidently because they were able to question and Requests that she be given duties in relation to her 
confront the police without immediate repercussion. employment have fallen on stony ground. She has - 
Mr. Buck urged those victims of police brutality been told that acausations against her are still pend- 
to complain through the normal channels and pro- ing and meanwhile she should sit at her desk ‘read- 
mised that their complaints would be looked into. ing up matters relating tu social work’. 
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ATTACK ON 
KESKIDEE CENTRE 


The Keskidee Centre is a black Arts and Com- 
munity Centre in Islington, North London. A 
production of Wole Soyinka’s play, The Swamp 
Dwellers, completed a two week run at the centre 
on Saturday 30th August. 

On Monday 1st September, a disco attended by 
black youth was taking place in the building, when, 
at about 9 pm., a gang of white people of various 
age groups attacked the building. 

The youths, at the entrance to the disco, quickly 
closed the door to fend off the attack. The attack- 
ers proceeded to bang against the door, shout rac- 
ist abuse and throw bricks and bits of concrete 
through the Keskidee office window. 

After some hesitation, (it is alleged that one of 
the attackers had a gun), the youths emerged at the 
side entrance and moved to defend the building 
and drove off the attackers. 

_ Two of the attackers were hospitalised. One re- 
ceived a number of stitches and the other remained 
on the critical list for about two days. 

In the midst of the general confusion, a member 
of the Keskidee staff who was in the office at the 
time of the attack, had phoned for the police. The 
police arrived and as it seemed, were concerned 
simply with the black youths now gathered out- 


side the centre. The reason for their coming to the _ 


centre appeared to be of no significance. A black 
youth was arrested and given bail next day on a 
charge of threatening behaviour. 

On Tuesday 2nd, the police launched an in- 
tensive door to door inquiry in the neighbourhood. 
It appears that they have not »een able to obtain 
any incriminating evidence against any black per- 
son. 

No motive for the attack or intention to pro- 
secute the attackers has been indicated by the police, 
who have, it seems, now forgotten the incident. 


LINKING THE STRUGGLES 


REDUNDANCIES 
AT DECCA 


Decca, the firm whose records we listen to and the 
firm whose television sets we buy, employs 800 
people in their television factory in Battersea, Lon- 
don. Four hundred of these work in the colour 
television section, most of whom are women, the 
majority Asian from Uganda. In August this year, 
with the connivance of the Transport and General 
Workers Union, three hundred and sixty of these 
workers were given instant redundancy notices by 
the employers. 

The management of Decca promised the work- 
ers in vague terms, through the supervisors on the 
assembly plant, that the company would do their 
best to re-employ them elsewhere. The workers 
were individually sent off for interviews in other 
Decca branches in remote parts of London, and 
some discovered to their dismay that they didn’t 
fit the qualifications that the firm required for re- 
employment. 

On Thursday August 14th, seventy of the Asian 
women, occupied the Decca works in Battersea. 
The sit-in lasted precisely eighteen hours. We be- 
lieve, from speaking to the workers concerned, that 
the sit-in was instigated by the organisation which 
calls itself the International Socialists. The organisa- 
tion provided a place for the Asian women to meet 
and stirred them into taking action without the 
foresight or ability to guide this kind of action, 
which other Asian workers have carried out success- 
fully in the Midlands. 

The sit-in ended when the Community Relations 
Commission representative spoke to the workers, 
interpreting for the union officials, who put across 
the view that there was no point to any political 
protest as the company, Decca, could not retain 
their production in the Colour TV section. 

Most of the Asian women applied to be re- 
employed, and some of them said to us later that 
the criterion for re-employment was recommenda- 
tion by a supervisor and that was only forthcoming 
if their production targets and their general be- 
haviour had been good. A few of the women claim- 
ed that the women who'd got jobs had made cash 
payments to the supervisors to recommend them 
for re-employment. 

A notable feature of the issue is that the white 
employees in the television section are all being 
absorbed by the company in the radar section on 
the same site in Battersea. 


LINKING THE STRUGGLES 


Moving In And 
Out Again 


On September 5th, the Secretary of 

_ State for Environment published a 

_ White Paper titled Race Relations and 

Housing. lhe recommendations are 
many and varied but it all boils down 
to the fact that the government is 
trying to give the impression that they 
are doing something positive about 
a situation in housing, to which black 
people have increasingly drawn atten- 
tion, by our vigorous refusal to accept 
what is dished out. 

The conclusion of the report ex- 

poses the cynicism of the govern- 


ment’s approach to the situation. Abdul Mumin is a Bengali, married with four children. He had been on 

Here it is stated: “The government the housing list for three years when he was offered a flat in Constant 

looks to local authorities and other House, London, E.14. : 

organisations concerned to continue, “When I saw it I knew we could not live there. The toilet and the 

in the light of this White Paper, to bath leaked and the whole place was so damp. The wallpaper every- 

give their considered attention to the where was pealing off and the stench from the bathroom was unbear- 

housing of coloured people. .... able. The social worker pointed out that if we did not take the flat we 

To say that local authorities should had nowhere else to go”. | 

continue to give considered attention Mumins’ fourth child died of pneumonia in that flat. On several 

to the housing of coloured people, = occasions his family was physically attacked by whites on the estate. 
_to imply that local authorities have Mumin was the only Asian living there. Finally his flat was set on fire. 
_ been giving considered attention to Despite repeated requests for a transfer and no success Mumin moved 

the black community. Nothing is out. He joined the growing number of Bengalis who have squatted 

further from the truth. The two con- the council flat of their choice. 


testants, in the housing battle which 
pervades every black community, 

are the local council on the one hand 
and black people on the other. It 

isa fight, sometimes against the 
worst slum landlords in Britain. 

To give an example; if you are a» 
Bengali living in the East End under 
the Tower Hamlets authority, you 
are certainly not a beneficiary of the 
considered attention of the Tower 
Hamlets Council. Quite the opposite — 

you are the tenant of a slum landlord, 
isolated with whites in the worst slum 
conditions. A recipe for racial warfare. 


TIONS 
HOUSING oN 


The major preoccupation of thousands of black immigrant workers in Britain turns on the fight to have 
our dependants — wives, children and parents — join us in this country either permanently or as visitors 
on holiday. In our way stands the Immigration Act of 1971 and the varied and often conflicting interpre- 
tations of the Act by an army of petty civil servants — Entry Clearance Officers and Immigration Offi- 
cers — who implement the Home Office policy of keeping the entry of dependants down to a trickle. 
How does this policy operate? What is the basis for it? These are not abstract questions to be settled 
in ideological debate. Unless these questions are correctly answered then our fight against it will remain 
forever bogged down in individual contests between the applicant and the Home Office bureaucracy. 
These individual approaches are invariably’ reinforced by liberal appeals to the moral conscience of hard 
headed bureaucrats and politicians. This is no substitute for a systematic campaign. 
Below, we detail for the movement here and our international contacts abroad, the content of this 
_. Immigration policy and what informs it as a first step towards breaking out of the scattered, fragmented 
individual resistance and the futile appeals to morality. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY: 


KEEP DEPENDANTS OUT 


~~ ee ee |) oe a. ee 8, 


_, The Immigration Act 1971 came into effect from 


January 1973. In the Act, the right of dependants 


| to live here in Britain is supposedly granted. 


Quoting from the Act [part I Para. 5] 
‘The rules shall be so framed that Common- 
wealth citizens settled in the U.K. at the com- 
ing into force of this Act and their wives and 
children are not by virtue of anything in the 
Rules, any less free to come and go from the 
U.K. than if this Act had not been passed’. 

However, the right of entry for dependants is not 
an automatic one. Firstly, applicants must obtain 
an Entry Certificate issued by the British High Com- 
mission, and in the case of Pakistan, the British 
Embassy. The first stage of the application begins 
with the sponsor, who is required, in a sponsorship 
declaration form, to identify the applicant as a dep- 
endant who wishes to visit or reside permanently in 
the U.K. With this form, the applicant submits the 
application to the British High Commission or 
Embassy. There, a date for an interview is given, 
the date when a decision to grant or not grant the 
entry visa is taken or even deferred, in which case, 
the matter is referred to England for further investi- 
gations and a decision is delayed until further 
evidence is produced. 

If the applicant is refused then there is a right 
of appeal. Appeals in the first instance go to an 
Adjudicator, a Home Office appointee, a further 
appeal to a tribunal is allowed but only on points 
of law. 

Above, we have outlined the abstraction — the 
law, the rules etc. On their own, they conceal the 
precise policy of those who set in motion the legal 
draughtsmen. That policy is only revealed when the 
the applicant is confronted by the Entry Clearance 
Officer in Islamabad, Bombay, New Delhi, Kingston 
and Bridgetown or by Immigration officers at 
Heathrow and Gatwick airport. Safe on British soil, 
diplomatic immunity at the ready, these civil ser- 
vants exercise ruthlessly all the power of the British 
State. 

Prior to May 1st. 1969, these applications were 


made at the airport and seaports to immigration 
officers. In these circumstances, the applicant 
would have the benefit of the vigilance of varied 
social and political pressure groups and sections of 
the press, the latter at times ready to report any be- 
haviour that was contrary to what is loosely des- 
cribed as ‘the principles of natural justice’. Ini 
addition, the application had to be considered, not 
when and if the British state determined, but on 
the spot, as the applicant presented him/herself at 
the airport. a 
The balance of power, which in part rested with 
the applicant, was at once snatched away on the ~ 
1st May 1969. Then, Jim Callaghan, Home Secret- 
ary, announced in the House of Commons; 
‘The Government have been concerned with 
the situation that arises from the prolonged 
examination at London Airport and other 
places of arrival of the dependants of Comm- 
onwealth citizens whose credentials for settle- 
ment in this country need detailed investiga- 
tion, sometimes spread over several days.’ 

He goes on: 
‘We have decided that it would be more 
humane and lead to improved efficiency if 
those who have claim to settle here have their 
cases scrutinized and decided before they set 
out on their journey. The effect will be that 
Commonwealth dependants who satisfy the 
requirements will be issued before they leave 
their own country with an entry certificate by 
the British representative overseas’. 

‘This edict changed the balance of power com- 
pletely. From an interview once present at the air- 
port, the applicant from Dacca must wait three 
years before getting an interview, two to two-and-a 
half years in Islamabad and one year to one year 
and four months in India. Efficiency indeed! 
Detailed experiences of applicants at High Commis- 
sions abroad show, that far from ‘increasing effic- 
iency’, as Callaghan outlined, the opposite is the 
case. The shift in terrain was geared, to facilitate 
‘The keep the dependants out’ policy. 


THE ASIAN EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Baksh is an unskilled worker at an electronics 
factory in Acton — C.A.V. He came to Britain from 
Lahore in the Punjab in 1962. He worked as a com- 
positor at a printing firm and ushered at a local 
cinema in the evenings before he left for Britain. 
No land, no other income; in fact the wage from 
both jobs was the sole support of his family. 

He has never been unemployed since coming to 
Britain and sent systematically 75% of his wages to 
his family at home. In this way he supports: 

Wallyat Begum (his wife) 37 years old. 


-Naved Akhter (son ) 22 years old 
Jamshed Akhter (son ) 20 years old 
Neelo Fur (daughter) 14 years old. 


Under the British Nationality Act 1948, Mr 
Baksh registered as a British citizen, holder of a 
U.K. passport. From the date of his acceptance as 
a citizen 8.11.67, the Immigration Act defines him 
as a ‘patrial’—those not subjected to any immigra- 
tion control other than routine production of a 


passport at the point of Entry. 

Patrial or not, Mr Baksh must submit his spon- 
sorship form and his family must apply for an entry 
visa at the Embassy in Islamabad. The family 
applied for visas one-and-a-half years ago and an in- 
interview date was fixed for 31st October 1975. 

No guarantee then that visas would be granted. The 
Entry Clearance Officer (ECO) might not be satis- 
fied with the documents, at which point another 
six months is added to the waiting time. Some of 
the children can be turned down and appeals are 
lodged. Add another year. In some cases, applicants 
wait for a final decision four to five years after 
applying. 

All rests, however, on Mrs Baksh’s ability to 
prove that she is the wife of Mr Baksh. The point 
of confrontation is the meeting between Wallyat 


Begum and the petty official at the Embassy in 
Islamabad. 


The interrogation is extreme and a standard version 
goes like this; 

I How long bas your husband been in the U.K? 
2 How did he travel? 

3 Has be been back to Pakistan? 

4 How long did he stay? 

5 How did he go back to Britain? 

6 Do you know what he does in London? 

7 Did he bring any presents back to Pakistan? 
8 What did he bring? 

9 Does your husband send any money? 

10 Where do you live? 

11 Is ita village? 

12 How much land have you got? 

13 How much cattle? 

14 What ts the house built of? 

15 How many rooms does it have? 


16 Where do you keep your charpis (string beads)? 


17 Where do you cook your food? 

18 Do you keep any animals? 

19 What colour is your goat? 

The interview is endless, merciless and ruthless. 
20 Does the goat have a kid? 


| 21 How old ts the kid? 


22 Does the goat give milk? 

It is an interrogation that the entire family must 
face; a slight discrepancy in replies between mem- 
bers of the family is enough to have the applica- 
tion turned down. Alas, British immigration policy 
turns on the precise knowledge of five applicants 
as to the whereabouts of the string beads ? It could 
be simply ridiculed but for the fact that these 
officials wreek havoc in the lives of thousands of 
immigrants. 

Around this bizarre interrogation has grown a 
body of touts whose power is derived from a pre- 
cise knowledge of this complicated proceed:re and 


allegedly from contacts with Embassy staff. To find 


out exactly what the ECO needs in terms of doc- 
uments costs £150. The certainty of a visa fetches 
a price of £500. The smuggling of immigrants into 


Britain has grown alongside the endless queues of 


applicants and the mercilessness of the interviews. 


Umrajeet Kaur [ 19 years] and her sister Karmajit 
Kaur [13 years] both applied for entry visas at 
New Delhi on the 25.5.74 to enable them to ac- 
company their mother, a returning resident. The 
father is resident here in Britain. Both sisters live 
with a.maternal Aunt in India and are solely de- 
pendant on their parents. The ECO’s decision 


effectively split the family. The mother and 
Karmajit were granted visas and Umrajeet’s applica- 
tion was turned down. 

The latter’s application and subsequent appeal 
was based on Para 44 of the Statement of the 
Immigration Rules on Entry . 

‘Generally children aged 18 and over must 
qualify for admission in their own right. . . 
an unmarried and dependant son under 21 or 
an unmarried daughter under 21 who form 
part of the family unit overseas may be 
admitted for settlement’. 

It was accepted by the adjudicator that Umrajeet 
was related as claimed ; that she was unmarried ; that 
she was fully dependent on her father Darbara 
Singh who, it was proved, sent regular remittances 
to support his children. However, the decision was 
deferred because it was claimed that Mr Singh was 
not in a position to provide adequate accomodation 
for Umrajeet. ‘It would mean four grown-ups and 
six children in the house’. 

The decision was deferred in order that Mr Singh 
submit evidence that he had secured adequate 
housing. Mr Singh subsequently returned with what 
he thought was proper accomodation, sealed with 
a lease. He was again rejected because : 

a) The lease was only executed on the day before 
the hearing. 

b) The tenancy runs for one year only. 

c) He was not due to enter occupation until two 
days after the hearing. _ 

d) There had been no advance payment of rent. 

e) There was a doubt about Mr Singh’s capacity 
to pay the rent. 
‘It is my belief’, said the adjudicator, ‘that 
there exists a strong possibility that the pre- 
sent lease represents one more attempt at de- 
ception on the part of the sponsor, [Mr Singh’. 

The final decision was adjourned for three months, 

giving Mr Singh the time to occupy the flat and pay 

the rent regularly. 

Finally Mr Singh returns. He has satisfied the 
stipulation. The Home Office, at the hearing, 
launches a vigourous opposition to the granting of 
the visa. It seems that a precedent was set in the 
intervening three months, that an applicant in 
those circumstances should start the process all 
over again. The decision however went against the 
Home Office. Not content, they lodged an appeal. 
Meanwhile, the family reunion has been postponed, 
perhaps for another year. 


THE WEST INDIAN EXPERIENCE 


The West Indian applicant is invariably the child 
of a single parent. The West Indian woman, before 
migrating to Britain, in many cases, started having 
children. She came to Britain to work and invaria- 
bly left the child or children in care of grand-parents 
or Close relatives. Her life here is a constant strug- 
gle to support the children at home and at the 
same time to create the environment in the U.K. in 
which the children could come. Her rates of pay 


_ and conditions of work determine the length of 
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time it takes before the children are sent for. Like 
the Asian applicants for entry visas, every little trick 
and obstacle is employed to separate mother from 
child. 

Mrs Phyllis Bourne arrived in Britain from Bar- 
bados in 1962, and is presently employed in the 
canteen at London Transport. Stanley and Revere 
Mahon are her children whom she has supported 
since she came to Britain. The boys live with their © 
grandmother in Barbados. | 


On the 20th January 1972, both Stanley and 
Revere applied for an entry visa at the British High 
Commission in Bridgetown. Today, more than 
three-and-a-half years later, the matter is still not 
resolved. It appears that the Entry Clearance Officer 
was not satisfied that Mrs Bourne is the mother of 


the boys and if she is, that she has not taken interest. 


in their educational development. Nineteen letters 
back and forth (it is all that the family have retain- 
ed) to show, that Mrs Bourne supports her children 
with money and clothing — letters came from both 
the boys and their grandmother. 

In this-case, Home Office manouveres read like a 
horror story. A police officer was detailed by the 
Home Office, ‘to discover whether any information 
could now be provided to support the appellants 
claimed relationship to Mrs Bourne’. The police 
Officer visits the Bournes without warning and in- 
terrogates Mrs. Bourne for two hours. No one else 
was present. Eager to have her boys join her, Mrs 
Bourne introduced the officer to the most personal 
areas of her life. Who slept where, how many toi- 
lets, how many children not living at home, what 
allowance she gets from those of her children who 
are employed etc. etc. In his report, ‘the officer 
formed the opinion that the accomodation was 
already occupied to capacity’. It was an opinion 
_ swiftly refuted by the Estate Manager of Camden 
Council. 

On appeal, the adjudicator upheld the decision 
of the E.C.O. and rejected the application. A furth- 
er appeal has been lodged. No date has been fixed, 
it might be next month, next year, Mrs Bourne does 


does not know. 

Thus, Mrs Bourne and countless other West In- 
dian mothers must prove that, for every week dur- 
ing their stay in Britain, they were the parents with 
the sole responsibility for the upkeep of their child- 
ren. Here, the entry officer pursues relentlessly the 
interrogation of young children : 

‘Do you see your father?’ — Yes 
‘Does he give you any presents?’ Sometimes. 
He bought some school books for me last term. 

This can be enough evidence to refuse a visa on 
the grounds that the mother does not have the sole 
responsibility for the child’s upkeep. | 

Visitors, seeking entry for holiday visits to their 
relatives, at once arouse the suspicion of the ECO. 
‘He or she might not return’, is the commonly held 
view. 

A 19 year old West Indian male who is a full 
time student at a Technical College in Jamaica ap- 
plied for an entry visa to visit his mother. He 
bought a return ticket, could show that he had suf- 
ficient spending money and had a fixed address — 
his mother’s. He was refused a visa on the grounds 
that his grand-parent, with whom he lived almost 
all his life, was unable to support him. Therefore, 
he would not return to Jamaica. His appeal, 
like 90% of all appeals, was turned down. Visitors, 
who actually are given visas, can be turned back at 
airports by immigration officers. Some visitors have 
been sent back for having too much money, some 


for having too little. No set sum is ever stipulated 
as an official requirement. 


FORMS OF RESISTANCE 


The cases so far quoted point to a general policy— 
keep the dependants out by any means necessary. 
The immigration officer and the Entry Clearance 
officer are given a free hand to evolve techniques 
by which applicants are interrogated, bullied and 
tricked. Relatives of applicants are usually lured in- 
to Embassies and High Commissions where they 
are cross-questioned in detail. A slight discrepancy, 
between the applicant’s replies and that of the re- 
lative, is used as good reason to justify suspicion. 

None of the legal safe guards operating in Britain 
are applied. No legal representation is ever present 
at the interrogation. It is pure outlawry, which in 
turn fosters an expanding trade in bribery and cor- 
ruption. Where ever power is exercised in such raw 

and unmitigating circumstances the victim, for a 
time, is forced to offer bribes as one alternative in 
circumventing the claws of the perpetrators. An- 
other alternative, is to exploit every loophole in the 
law. 

In the latter instance, agencies have grown up, 
some of which, on behalf of applicants, engage the 
Opposition in vigourous contests, pursuing appeals, 
arranging representation, propagandising, lobbying 
etc. The Joint Council for the Welfare of Immigrants 
have done extraordinary work and for free. 

Others charge for their services and it is a lucra- 
tive area particularly for lawyers. Reuben Davis 
charges a fee for any advice he gives to the members 


of the Cypriot immigrant community in North Lon- 
London. Those who cannot afford it, he does for 
free. These organisations are constantly called upon 
for advice as an alternative to the Home Office 
sponsored United Kingdom Immigrants Advisory 
Service. The Under Secretary of State at the Home 
Office, Alex Lyons, recently warned Davis of his 
intention to close his Advice Centre down, because, 
Lyons claims, Davis charges exhibitant fees. Mr 
Davis brushes aside the allegation and counter 
charges that he is being put out of business because 
of his vigourous pursuits in defence of applicants. 
One example will suffice . 
‘In the recent case R v Secretary of State for 
- Home Affairs, Exparte Phansopkar, the Court 
of Appeal established that, ‘The Home Office 
cannot refuse to consider an application by 
the wife of a patrial, a person who has the 
right of abode in the United Kingdom, on the 
ground that such an application could be more 
satisfactorily dealt with in the patrial’s home- 
land. Such a reason would only be sufficient 
if the applicant could be dealt with without 
delay and without the necessity of joining a 
queue of persons requiring leave to enter the 
United Kingdom’. 
The Court of Appeal allowed an appeal by 
Maimuna Allimaya Phansopkar, a married Indian 
woman, whose battle with the Home Office began 
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when she and her four children, were refused entry 


by an Immigration Officer at London Airport. She 
was prevented from joining her husband, an Indian 
by birth and a U.K. passport holder, (a patrial). 

The decision implied that wives of immigrant 
husbands with British passports need not stand in. 
the queue at Islamabad or Bombay as Callaghan as- 
serted on May Ist 1969, but ‘can present themselves 
at London Airport and claim entry. 

Reuben Davis and a Mr Riaz Dooley inventively 
seized on the precedent and began preparations for 
for flying over hundreds of Asian wives, who fit the 


particular category. The Home Office swiftly re- 
plied to the effect that Pakistani wives are exclud- 
ed. ‘See you in court, Mr Home Secretary’, came 
the reply. 

Effective though these tactics may be, the resis- 
tance remains a cat and mouse game with the 
bureaucracy, fought in scattered and fragmented 
parts. This is no substitute for a coherent strategy 
which links the constituent parts into one whole. 
Such a strategy is best arrived at from a correct 
understanding of the basis of the policy that is be- 
ing fought. 


HOME OFFICE POLICY 


What then is the basis of this policy? A white 
worker enters the labour market. He gets a job and 
has a family. His wage is divided into two parts. 
The cash he gets from his employer is but one por- 
tion. The free schooling, subsidised council housing, 
medical and dental treatment for himself and his 
family, in short, social services, represent the other 


_ portion. We accept that both portions of the wage 


is no where near what’s due. Both portions are 
measures of what the working class has fought for 
and won and must continue fighting to retain and 
increase both in quantity and quality. 
The second portion is paid out of what is des- 


_cribed as ‘social capital’. It is at once an investment 


aimed at keeping the worker fit and healthy to 
produce more at the cheapest cost and at the same- 
time a tremendous gain in the improvement of the 
conditions of working class existance. We have 
established in previous issues of Race Today the 
fact of the differential in cash wages on the 
factory floor, between black and white workers 
and the intense struggle of black workers to break 
that differential. Thedmmigration Act, 1971, and 
its application to the exclusion of dependants of 
black workers gives legal assent to a differential in 
the second portion of the wage. 


Mrs Bourne works at London Transport alongside 


a white woman worker, let’s say. The latter has two 
children, one goes to the local primary school, the 
other to a nursery. Both are registered at the local 
doctor and have had treatment at the dentist. A 
family allowance is paid for the second and all 
manner of grants and allowances are possible to 
supplement the basics. Mrs Bourne, on the other 
hand, has two sons. They live with their grand- 
mother, in a legally enforced separation from their 
mother in the U.K. No nurseries, no education, no 
housing, no dental or medical treatment. Both Mrs 
Bourne and her white fellow worker get the same — 
wages. The grandmother in Barbados brings up the 
children on the funds remitted by Mrs Bourne. The 
differential is sharp and brutal. : 
Here, the differential is not established in this or 
that factory by any single employer. It is written 
into law, evoked and applied by direct employees 
of the state. The overall wage of the white worker 
is not a privilege, handed down by the benevol- 
ent state and a like minded employer. There exists" 
a continuous fight to retain what has been won and 
to increase it. The reduction to a minimum of the. 
second portion of the wage among immigrants does 
not only define our area of struggle. Once allowed 
to continue, it will constantly undermine the strug- 
gles of those who have already won a little. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Many of the campaigns in this particular area of 
immigration policy are formulated in attacks on the 
Home Office, charging racialism and discrimination. 
‘We are being singled out because we are black’. 


_ This could be dismissed as mere railing and abuse 


but for the fact that such a view pollutes any effec- 
tive fight against Home Office policy. 

The only possible strategy to flow from such ac- 
cusations is a moral campaign which aims to trans- 
form the consciences of Alex Lyons and Roy Jen- 
Jenkins at the Home Office. It is finalised in a 
plea that the British government be made to hon- 
our its moral obligations to these dependants. 
Morality from state power. That is a joke. 

We are fighting, in some cases against an enor- 
mous wage cut and in other cases, no wage at all. 
This is not a moral crusade. We want our full por- 
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We want our dependants here and all the social 
services available for them. They owe us plenty, 
like in the case of Mrs Bourne’s mother who took 
the place of a paid nursery worker and for free at 
that. You don’t lobby for a better wage, you fight 
for it, using all the power at your disposal — The 
power of fellow workers, the working class and the 
peasantry in India, Bangla Desh, Pakistan and the 
Caribbean. The latter category looks after our 
children. 3 

Every tactic we must explore, including swarm- 
ing the British High Commissions and Embassies 
with thousands of dependants. Get the Entry 
Clearance Officers and their like to look after them. 

Unless our strategy is informed by that perspec- 
tive, then our fight will continue to be fragmented, 
scattered and ineffective. 
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POLITICAL PRISONERS IN TRINIDAD 


Dear Race Today, 

I have spent twenty-eight months‘in detention — 
April ‘73 — April ‘74 awaiting ‘trial’, April °74 — 
April ‘75 for an appeal, and now I await a retrial. I 
am a member of the National United Freedom Fight- 
ers’ (N.U.F.F.), one of the many who are in prison, 
charged with numerous political offences. 

I took a particular interest in the New Beginn- 
ing Movement/ Race Today discussion on ‘Revolt 
in Trinidad’ — Race Today, June 1975. 

With your assistance, it is my wish to convey to 
the brothers and sisters in London, the plight of 
our local political prisoners, and seek their assis- 
tance for and on behalf of N.U.F.F. and all mem- 
bers who are in detention. We, the members of 
N.U.F.F, have been — and still are — campaigning, 
and agitating to have the establishment officially 
revoke the ‘criminal’ label from, and recognise as 
political prisoners, all members of N.U.F.F. who 
are ‘awaiting trial’, and guarantee the safe and 
immediate release of the said prisoners. 

These proceedures may be termed as being mod- 
erate and conservative, when compared with 
N.U.F.F’s policy of armed struggle. This is merely 
a semi-compromise, not really expecting any prog- 
ressive result from this government. 

We know that only armed struggle can ensure 
the achievement of our objectives. 

Using Trotter’s Dominican experience as a pri- 
mary example, I can here reaffirm N.U.F.F’s view 
that revolutionaries should never allow themselves 
to be deluded into believing that they will be given 
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Rally of over 40,000 oil and sugar workers held in Skinner Park, Trinidad on 14 February, 1975 
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justice, in the established ‘courts of law’. One can- 
not be for one part of the existing system, and 
against another part. 


David Michael 
Golden Grove Prison, 
Arouca 


Trinidad. 


N.U.F.F. is a revolutionary organisation, at one 
time engaged in armed struggle against the Trinidad 
and Tobago state. It first surfaced in 1971, follow- 
ing the rebellion in 1970 of large numbers of the 
unemployed. Many of its members were killed 
while some of the others are in prison and out of 
prison awaiting trial. It now operates openly as a 
political organisation. 


ED. 


THE MIGRANT WORKER IN EUROPE 


Dear Race Today, 

I have just read ‘The Migrant Worker in Europe’ in 
the issue of Race Today that you have sent me. I 
think it is a marvellous article and it does exactly 
what I hoped would be done by someone. That is 
to say, it fills in a good deal of the English dimen- 
sion ina book which actually does not include it. 
My one reservation about John’s book was that 
because he had done all the work on the continent, 
there would be nothing about this country in it. 
However, the way in which you have supplemented 
it provides superbly the answer to the problem. 
Thank you very much for sending the article. 


Neil Middleton 
Penguin Books Ltd. | 
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Dear Race Today, 

The article in the August 1975 issue of Race Today, 
‘Who’s Educating Who — the Black Education 
Movement and the struggle for Power’, is helpful 

in the sense that it gives confidence to a relatively 
new movement — the Black Students’ Movement. 
This it does by making clear the history and back- 
ground to the movement. 

By showing the strengths as well as the weak- 
nesses of organisations before — it can prevent us 
from repeating the mistakes of the past. 

In dealing with the history of the black educa- 
tion movement todate, the article touches on other 
aspects of the struggle of black workers since mass 
immigration to this country. Those other aspects 
should also be documented in full. 

To deal with one point that the article mentions— 
the police in schools. As stated in your article ; ‘The 
creation of the Educational Guidance Centres show 
at once that the state has located the rebellion of 
West Indian youths as beginning within the schools’ 
This is very true. In some places the introduction of 
the police begins at an earlier age. At one particu- 
lar nursery in Brixton the policeman/woman is in- 
troduced as the ‘friendly cop’ on his/her horse. 
He/she talks to the children and they are allowed to 
pet the animal. 

In some schools, the police act as members of the 
the staff, again under the pretext of the ‘friendly 
cop’. They are allowed into the staff room and 
have access to pupils’ records. At a North London 
school, the headmistress is a magistrate. When her 
power as a teacher ends, her power as a magistrate 


begins. Police were called to another school which 
resulted in arrests of four school girls. The B.S.M. 
has written to the divisional officer of that area 
demanding an explanation for this action. The girls 
are to appear at a juvenile court in October. 

Once a child reaches a stage whereby he/she re- 
bels against the schooling system in the only way 
he/she can, it is written on his/her report. ‘Like 
mixing with bad company’. Here the authorities 
attempt to con the parents into accepting that the 
child’s behaviour is connected to his/her bad per- 
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formance. The parents will then have to accept that 
the child is a troublemaker. One of the places to 
which ‘the troublemaker is sentenced, is the Educa- 
tional Guidance Centre. Although these centres 
have been operating for about three years, it is 
only recently that they have been brought to the 
notice of the public. It is yet to be made public 
what actually takes place in them. 


A member of the Black Students’ 
Movement. 


Dear Race Today, . 

The article in August Race Today, ‘Who’s educat- 
ing who’, is a logical sequel to the previous article 
in the May issue of Race Today — ‘Caribbean wo- 
men and the black community’. From the arrival 
of black workers in Britain, it sets out, step by step, 
the activity of West Indian workers in the West 
Indian community in Britain and how their strug- 
gles and those of their children are linked. In addi- 
tion you outline also the development of the vari- 
ous organisations that were formed. 

A major concern of black parents is that through 
education their children would escape the cycle of 
long hours of work with low pay, and so, my 
mother was ever vigilant in her concern for how I 
got on at school. It was not long before our par- 
ents recognised that something in the educational 
system was amiss. The parents’ movement would 
move through different stages which would reflect 
how they saw what was taking place in schools. 

The account of Tanya, the fifteen year old 
school girl, about her rebellion, is indicative of how 
the young people recognise the futility of being 
‘educated’. The schools these young people are 
forced into, the attitude of teachers and the in- 
adequacy of teaching material leaves no doubt in 
their minds that they are not being educated but 
schooled, disciplined and channeled. They fight 
back, refusing to be beaten and refusing to learn. 
They play truant at the first opportunity. This re- 
bellion is carried on from in school, youth clubs 
and social clubs. 

It is when the black parent begins to see, (as they 
have in the Black Parents’ Movement), that the 
rebellion of the child is the central force in the 
whole education movement, then a new stage in 
that struggle would have been reached. 


Anne Loney 
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Protest To The Home Office 


In this issue, our feature article, ‘Keep the Dep- 
endants Out’, refers to attempts by the Home 
Office to close down the Greek and Turkish 
Advice Centre in North London. Below, we pub- 
lish a letter protesting this particular Home Office 


thrust. 


Dear Alex Lyon, 


I am a member of the Bar, but I am writing to you © 


in my personal capacity after having had to deal 
professionally with a case which involves your re- 
lationship with Mr Reuben Davis’ Greek and Turkish 
Advice Centre. 

I found myself in the ridiculous position of be- 
ing instructed in a case which involved no more 
than asking Lunar House to return a man’s pass- 
port, so that he could leave the country. The man 
was unable to collect it himself because he was 
touring in Scotland and had arranged to pick it up 
from Mr Davis’ Ac'vice Centre. Yet when Mr Davis 
phoned up Lunar’House he was told that they had 
instructions not to speak to him, and he could do 
nothing. The case concerned Etem Mustafa, ref. 
IM/33 8-173... 

One thing you can be sure of and that is that 
the Greek and Turkish community in North Lon- 
don and certain sections of the Asian community 
have already made their assessment of Mr Davis’ 
Centre, as they have of other agencies like UKIAS, 
JCWI and the neighbourhood advice centres. If 
they choose to use the Davis Centre, it is because 
they have reached a verdict about it with all its 
faults and good points. Your decision will, I feel 
sure, be regarded by these communities as directed 
not at Reuben Davis but at them. I have a long ex- 
perience of these communities and their problems 
and I have seen too many well meaning official act- 
ions having the opposite effect from that intended, 
precisely because ministers, goverment officials and 
police do not respect the intelligence, organisation, 
and self activity of these communities, but see 
them as backward and in need of protection. You 
can be quite sure that if Mr Davis is the ‘rip-off’ 
merchant that you and the Sunday Times reporter 
would have him be, those communities will have 
their own way of dealing with him without the 
need for Ministerial intervention. . . . 

Another result of your ban, I fear, is that many 
of Mr Davis’ would-be clients will be driven into 
the arms of unscrupulous solicitors. I have come 


"across cases involving immigrants, where solicitors 


have charged exorbitant fees and have given thoro- 
ughly bad advice. These, and they are by no means 
all solicitors, are the real rip off merchants. Un- 
fortunately there are all too many of them ready 


to take advantage of the vulnerability of the immi- 
grant’s position. They charge far higher fees than 
Mr Davis and do not have the same accountability 
as.Mr Davis to the communities in which he works. 

My plea to you is to reconsider the ban. I am 
not particularly concerned about Mr Davis, but I 
am concerned about its effect 1) on people who 
out of free choice turn to him for advice and 2) on 
the mood of the immigrant communities. I can 
quite understand the exasperation of the staff in 
your office at having to deal with Mr Davis or peo- 
ple like me, but the staff at Lunar House are under 
a statutory duty to consider applications for re- 
vocation of conditions, extensions of stay, etc. 
They cannot surely shuffle off their responsibility 
by saying we are not going to allow you to have 
this or that agency translate our letters for you, 
write or telephone to us on your behalf, or advise 
you on the meaning of rules and regulations writ- 
ten in a language you cannot properly understand. 
That surely is a far greater interference with a com- 
mercial contract than any committed by the 
T&GWU pickets at the Torquay Hotel. 


Yours sincerely, 
Ian Macdonald 


Dominica Escalates 


Dear Race Today, 

Dominica is in a very serious situation. Poverty 
here is the order of the day. People no longer know 
what to do. The Government is completely cor- 
rupt and inefficient and the population is turning 
against them steadily. For the Movement for a New 
Dominica, (M.N.D.), the situation is fraught with 
great dangers. The ruling petty-bourgeoisie has 
become completely frightened by the impact 
M.N.D. is making in the country. On August Ist 

a demonstration was planned, but at the last mom- 
ent the government banned it. However, it was 
agreed to hold a public meeting at the market 
square in the morning and at one of the main meet- 
ing places in town at night. In the development of 
current events, the morning meeting attracted such 
a heavy crowd — unprecedented — that the govern- 
ment was completely frightened. They sent two 
detachments of riot police completely armed with 
shields and helmets, tear-gas and machine guns, 
with instructions to break up the meeting. When 
the police entered the square, the platform speaker 
appealed to the people to stay calm and not to 
panic, but as the number of police thickened and 
they began their exercises, the speaker advised the 
crowd to leave quietly and to return in the evening 
for the meeting. The Deputy Commissioner wren- 
ched the mike from the speaker’s hand and discon- 
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nected the system — which was then confiscated. 
The police put up a sign saying ‘disperse or we will 
use smoke’. 

A Grenada type situation could have developed. 
The crowd was quite fed-up with the government 
and might well have responded forcefully to police 
violence, but we knew that the police were trying 
to provoke a riot in order to enable the government 
to justify much harsher measures against the 
organisation. As it was, everybody blamed them 
for violating our right of free speech by illegally 
breaking-up a legal political meeting. 

The evening meeting was unprecedented. The 
crowd swelled to over 4,000 people. Difficulty with 
the microphone did not discourage the crowd who 
waited until we started at 10 pm. It was 1 am be- 
fore we finished. The police were thick all around. 
They made complete fools of themselves when they 
stopped a Martiniquan sister whom we had invited 
from speaking. They said that no Martiniquan 
could speak in any political meeting in Dominica. 
Once again the crowd wanted to act, but were re- 
strained. 

These events have put M.N.D. in the front rank 
of the country’s politics. Everyone is now hotly de- 
bating the socialist programme that is being put 
forward — of complete socialisation of all planta- 
tion and major lands, of a socialised labour system, 
and socialised distribution of the national product. 

Martin 
Grand Bay, Dominica. 


What The Guardian Did Not Publish 


On July 7th the Guardian published a letter on 
India signed by J.S. Anand and D.S. Canadian. 
They refused to publish a reply to that letter. The 
author of the reply, G. Sanghera has asked Race 
Today to publish the text. We have complied. 
(ED). 
Sir, 
We cannot desist in replying to the partisan letter 
depicting a distorted view by Messers. J.S. Anand 
and D.S. Canadian in your paper dated 7 July un- 
der the title — Mrs Gandhi’s lesson taken from 
Allende. | 
These two gentlemen have presented a picture 

from Mrs Gandhi’s angle because they were elected 
with her help. They have concealed their i“entity 
as full time members of the Communist Party of 
India (Pro-Moscow). 

The Indian people have no illusions concerning 
the class character of the ruling Congress and the 
progressivism of Mrs Gandhi. We feel the British 
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press has tried to defend her in an indirect way by 
giving her the benefit of the doubt. The basic policies 
of Mrs Gandhi have enriched the rich and have 
improverished the poor. 

Tenants are being evicted daily and small farm 
ers are on their way to being landless labourers. 
The ‘land acts’ are hollow. The public Sector is 
utilised for building up the private sector. Thous- 
ands of Industrial Collaboration Agreements have 
been signed with the capitalist countries. ‘Progre=- 
sive’ Mrs Gandhi has incurred such a massive fo: eign 
capitalist loan that she requires 755.0 million dollars 
to service the old debt in 1975—76. Twenty two 
million people are living in abject poverty and 80% 
of Scheduled Castes in the Punjab are in debt. 

This clamp down on Civil Liberties, free speech, 
arrest without reason etc serve to expose her claim- 
ed radicalism. She crushed The All Indian Railway 
strike with the help of the military, the police and 
by arresting and imprisoning 60,000 railway work- 
ers whose families were also evicted from their 
homes. Thousands of people have been rotting in 
prisons without trial for many years. Even M.P’s, 
and members of the Tripura assembly are detained 
without trial. Hundreds of workers have been kil- 
led 

Corruption is rampant and the alleged direct in- 
volvement of Mrs Gandhi in the Nagarwal and 
Maruti case and the decision of the Allahabad High — 
Court have revealed Mrs Gandhi to be guilty of | 
corrupt practices. 

Radical Mrs Gandhi dismantled Left United 
Front Governments in Kerala and West Bengal. 

She dared not condemn the Fascist —coup in Chile. 
She stopped trade with N: Korea, N. Vietnam and 
Cuba and did not recognise the Provisional Rev- 
olutionary Government of S. Vietnam. Mr. Allende 
was fighting against capitalists but failed because 
he was building socialism through the existing 
system. Mrs. Gandhi is building capitalism and to 
equate her with Allende is a distortion. ........ 


G. Sanghera 


Indian Worker’s Association Great 
Britain. 
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 Souse, fried fish and mauby, 
magical pan, band and float, 
costume, swagger and jump-up: 
Carnival can’t leap the Gulf! 
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Pick up the Port of Spain display, 
| complete in the head of the mas, 
| throw it straight across the water 


and watch it drop flat and splayed 
_ like a two-day anniversary drunk, 
tricked and freaked out as we are, 
stepping high, all over the Grove! 


Look at the frantic stamp-and-go, 
the tugging muddle in the mind, 
the heavy hesitation over play, 
the forced glinting tone-and flash, 


the tepid menace of the masquerade, 


as losers trip and fake bacchanal, 
stumbling, up and down the Grove! 


Forget the slide of immigration; 
simply mime the dreams of exile; 
dress the naked pain with images 
_of history texts, sea and planets 
and cross the road with metaphor, 
“knowing how short ten years are 
to squeeze home, into the Grove! 


Souse, fried fish and mauby, 
magical pan, ban and float, 
costume, swagger and jump-up: 
Carnival can’t leap the Gulf! 


Andrew Salkey 


| Within a period of eight weeks — 

_ July to August 1975 — two million 

_ Caribbeans celebrated Carnival in 

_ five metropolitan centres. In Mon- 

t treal and Toronto; Boston and New 

_ York and then to London, we held 

the streets, thousands at a time. 
Here in Notting Hill, London, 

_ half a million people occupied the 

Grove for two days. The majority 

‘were West Indian. It was our 10th 

_ anniversary and by far, the most 

_ successful attempt at making conc- 

rete here in London, a festival which 

originated and developed in the 

- particular circumstances of Carib- 

bean social and political life. 

Carnival is a combination of 
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social organisation and artistic ex- 
pression and in both aspects we 
have travelled a long way from the 


single make-shift steelband in 1965. 


To present a steel band, which 
parades the streets for two grinding 
days, needs more than musicians ; 
a sense of organisation and discip- 
line is essential. There were eight 
steel bands on the street and all 
but one stood the test. The same 
measure applies to the organisation 
of masqueraders. Not many of the 
steelbands or masqueraders would 
have been disgraced in terms of 
quality on the streets of Port of. 
Spain, Trinidad, where experience 
and technique have the benefit of 
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- NOTTING HILL CARNIVAL, 1975. 
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Lance Watson. 


decades of trial and error. 

To see in Carnival, as many press 
reports have done, nothing but 
some happy West Indians enjoying 
themselves without incident, tells 
us much about the press and little 
about Carnival. We have demonstra- 


~ ted once more across the Atlantic 


the vitality, creativity and sense of 
social discipline that is distinctly 
West Indian. 

Finally, two million West Indians 
on the streets of North America and 
and Europe, have uncovered the 
new West Indian nation, one which 
is no longer confined within the 
geographical limits of the islands. 
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Dread Locks Dread 
by Big Youth 
(Klick KLP 9001) 


With this LP, Jamaican ‘dub’ culture stops being 
a sub-culture and makes its debut on the interna- 
tional stage. Nothing like a strong idiosyncratic 
recording to convert a cult into a culture and Big 
Youth, far in advance of his early days, does for 
‘dub’ what Mr Big, Bob Marley himself through 
reggae, did for the voice of the unemployed. the 
sound of hustle from the Caribbean. 

The vocal side of the LP is a completion of the 
promise of Notty No Jester, making infinite play 
on the words Notty (naughty, natty, nat-up) and 
the wealth of allusion in ‘dread’ (meaning a 
hair style, a life style, a political philosophy and a 
religious one — ‘thy king¢om come oh dread’). As 
in the two versions of that single, dub emerges as a 
form in its own right, not the DJ’s ‘I tell you, 1 
would say’ repeated above the beat of a reggae 
track, but a genuine conversation between the 
various myths that are in circulation amongst the 
young, gifted and black . 

The choice of songs dubbed is part of this con- 
versation. Big Youth takes Dadawah’s Seventy Two 
Nations (from the LP Wadadadasow) and converts 
what is essentially Rasta-gospel into the political 
cultures of street and club. The track captures the 
rythm of this culture, filled with prophecy. ‘Natty 


rock with the rhythm when lightning flash, weak 
heart drop’. 


ie 


House of Dread Locks — heard on a single before; 
grasps the strand of ‘Curly Locks’, and Natty Dread 
She Want takes up an argument with that set of 
singles which trivialised the black woman’s needs 
by characterising them as ‘soldering’ and ‘welding’. 
Big Youth’s argument, that ‘Natty Dread are what 
the young girl want, young girl don’t want solder- 
ing’, pushes the machismo of the Natty cult to its 
conclusion. The girl’s voice from the Skin Flesh and 
Bones Band, which backs Big Youth, insists that she 
don’t want no soul man and don’t want no old man, 
because ‘ol’ man drink too much white rum’. (In- 
cidentally, that girl’s haunting, vibrant voice should 
have an LP of its own). 
Through Big Youth’s voice, dub emerges as more 
than a superimposition of musical variants, more 
than the progression we get from Augustus Pablo’s 
Ital Dub or Sir Coxon’s King of Dub Rock. It be- 
comes the natural form of vocal progression and 
apart from the challenges issued to all other lyric- 
myths of reggae, it takes up with subtlety and irony 
the proverbs and passwords of Jamaican street 
politics: 

‘Some will rise and some will fall 

But black people will never know themselves 

until their back against the wall’. 

_ The strength of Big Youth’s style and preoccupa- 

tions is precisely in this dramatic licence he 
assumes for interplay. The lyric of the composer 


becomes the lyric of the mob. Thy kingdom come 
oh Dub. | 


| Honorary White 
by E.R. Braithwaite — 
|! Published by Bodley Head 
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price £2.25p. 
If nothing, Braithwaite must be congratulated for 


| his audacity in writing a book that didn’t need to 
| be written. Honorary White is the story of his six 


weeks in South Africa, a journey he undertakes as 

a personal challenge, a ‘see-for-myself’ mission from 
from a man who has been Guyana’s ambassador to 
the United Nations and has heard, as a member of 
the UN commission on Namibia, a hundred horrors 
about apartheid. 

The book promises at the beginning to be a 
spiritual journey. It is evident that Braithwaite has 
nothing to add to one’s knowledge of South Africa. 
Even so,one is willing to give him the benefit of 
the doubt, to see how the personal challenge is 
fulfilled, to see quite simply if a man emerges closer 


to himself or the complexities of the world after 


six weeks of observant limbo. Honorary White ful- 
fills no such promise, taking the reader and author 
no further than a regular reader of Guardian arti- 
cles on South Africa, only leaving him not so well informed. 

There is no theoretician waiting to leap out of 
Braithwaite the traveller, and in reading about his 
first hand reportage of trips to Soweto and Alexan- 
dra, two black ghetto-suburbs of Johannesburg, in 
viewing with Braithwaite a strike, a street arrest, 
casual encounters with blacks and whites, one feels 
the lack of a pattern of perception. Braithwaite 
may not know it, but the world knows about South 
Africa. Most people have lived their lives knowing 
that the two words are interchangeable in our cen- 
tury with the continuing mechanisns of fascism. 
Yet he makes his protest that South Africa is a 
land of injustice, and adds in his one attempt at 
projecting a pattern, that the individual black is 
close to frustration and if pushed any harder will 
answer back and bear the brunt and might of the 
police state. He predicts, without much ingenuity, 
a progress from harassment, to breaking point, to 
defeat. 

Wherever he goes, the blacks ask him if he knows 
Bob Foster, the black boxer from the U.S.A, who 


| was given the same status and allowed to tour 


South Africa and beat their white heavyweight 
champion. Braithwaite leaves us with an ambiguous 
view of how to assess such visits and propaganda 
exercises. On the one hand, the black intellectuals 
he meets are dead against internationally known 
blacks such as Arthur Ashe accepting South 
Africa’s hospitality, and on the other, are the com- 
ments by the black workers he meets, who all re- 
member Bob Foster and are tremendously impres- 
sed by the fact that a black man beat the shit out 
of the boer champion. 

Finally, E.R. leaves us with the impression of a 
black population eager to display to the world the 
resented indignities and conditions under which 
they live. I would that he had grasped, in all these 
pages, the meaning of his status of ‘honorary white” 
and hinted at least that the ‘petty apartheid’ that 
the whites say is disappearing is a way of solving the 
political contradiction of a two level economy, 


mediating the contact between a white ruling class, 
intent on building a strong material society, and 
the black labour power that needs to be mobilised 
to fulfill that task. The inability of a black man 
today to perceive South Africa in political, even 
theoretical terms, must I am afraid, earn him the 
title of ‘honorary black’. 


Farrukh Dhondy 
Race Today Collective. 


For Their Triumphs and Their Tears 

by Hilda Bernstein. 

Published by International Defence And Aid 
Price 5Op. 


The declaration of an International Women’s year- 
indicates, in some form, an acceptance of the idea 
that women, the world over, share specific forms 
of oppression. That South Africa should provide 
the background for an exposition of this political 
fact of life is entirely appropriate. This is shown 
in the book ‘For their triumphs and their tears’, a 
detailed account of the lives of black South Afric- 
an women. | . 
‘Women in South Africa suffer first and fore- 
most from the disability of apartheid’. 
‘South African society is built in layers in 
which class and colour co-incide. The posi- 
tion of South African women corresponds to 
their skin colour. The white man is at the very 
top ,at the very bottom of the pile is the black 
woman’. 

The rise of industry in South Africa has been 
characterised by the development of the primary 
industries such as mining. A constant supply of 
cheap i.e. black labour is therefore essential to the 
maintenance of the present system. 

‘Migrant labour from other countries releases 
local men to work on the farms, in the fac- 
tory and as domestic servants’. 


Women at work 1n the fields in South Africa for two shillings a day 
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But whereas black men can, because of their posi- 
tion in the labour hierarchy, exact from the state 
the basic necessities of food and shelter, women 
lack even this material base from which to organise. 

In the resettlement areas, life for women reveals 
the government’s total abdication of any responsi- 
bility for the lives of black women. Deprived of the © 
wage the urban areas offer, a few women can ex- 
pect financial assistance from men in the towns, 
but the vast majority are dependent on the scarce 
resources from the particularly unproductive land 
in the‘resettlement areas. Resources which more- 
over are unequally distributed. 

‘By law, allotments of land may be made to 
any married person. . . who is officially a citi- 
zen of the particular reserve or ‘homeland’. A 
widow or unmarried woman with family obli- 
gations can be defined as a ‘kraalhead’ but the 
allocation of land is an administrative act that 
cannot be challenged in a court of law. Only 
a widow with children has any chance of be- 
ing allocated land, and usually she will receive 
only half of the allocation made to a man. 
The lack of job opportunities in the reserves 
and extreme poverty leads inevitably to sick- 
ness and death, a.id the Government does not 
keep full mortality or morbity statistics for 
Africans as it does for all other sections of the 
population. . ’ In one reserve alone 400 child- 
ren died in 3 years. 

The independent organisation of women is 
chronicled not only by the roll call, at the back 
of the book, of the names of women who marched, 
demonstrated, were arrested and tortured; but also 
in the descriptions of the day by day organising of 
bus boycotts, and pass burnings, not to mention 
the organisation needed to make arrangements for 
their dependents. 

Hilda Bernstein’s book is timely for many re- 
asons. It contributes to the current debate con- 
cerning the tendency of oppressed groups to 
organise autonomously. It fills the need there is 
for low cost books which marshals a great deal of 
information compactly. Information moreover, 
which is presented without incomphrehensible jar- 
gon and which at the same time explains, in easily 
understood terms, the complex political system that 
that maintains apartheid in South Africa. 


Aqua Rugg 
Race Today Collective. 


The Swamp Dwellers 

by Wole Soyinka 

Directed by Howard Johnson 

The Keskidee Centre August 16—30 


The creative literature of post-independent Africa 
is, perhaps more than anything else, an introspec- 
tive literature. From the poet to the essayist, from 
the novelist to the dramatist, the main preoccupa- 
tion has been that of self examination. Colonial- 
ism has left behind, in Africa, many wounds which 
are yet to heal; wounds that have festered into neo- 
colonialism. And it is these wounds which have 
been subjected to the prognosis of the creative 


writers of Africa, not as social or political surgeons, 


but quite simply as concerned artists. 
In this introspective literature, tradition versus 


| modernisation has emerged as one of the central 
| areas of focus. Achebe’s Things Fall Apart, a clas- 
| sic of contemporary African literature, lamented, _ 


‘the breaking down of tribal traditions and the 


| weakening of the moral values of the old system’. 


tha a 


Similarly, Soyinka’s play, The Swamp Dwellers, 
Keskidee’s most recent production, also addresses 
itself to the theme of modernisation versus tradi- 
tion among others. However, unlike Achebe’s novel 
which laments the breaking up of tradition, Soy- 
inka’s play is questioning tradition. Achebe’s novel 
belongs more to what may be described as the anti- 
colonialist stage of African literature whilst 
Soyinka’s play belongs more to the post-indepen- 
dence/introspective stage. 

The play is a village drama which tells the story 
of a son, Igwezu (played by a very competent 
Imrhu Ceasar) who along with his twin brother 
went off to the city in search of his fortune only 
to return in debt, disillusioned, disappointed and 
bitter. Igwezu’s return to the village is the occasion 


| of the drama. In this low-keyed polemic against a 
| redundant traditionalism — inertia, ignorance, 


corruption, deception and greed are identified by 
Soyinka as maladies of contemporary village life in 
Nigeria. Makuri (a very convincing Lari Williams) 


| and Alu (played by Benita Enwonwu), Igwezu’s 


| aged parents, personify the inertia and ignorance. 
| Kadiye, the village priest typifies the corruption, 


deception and greed. It is the Kadiye to whom all 


|| gifts are presented to appease the Serpent of the 


Swamps, the diety which controls the destiny of 
the swamps. : 

Igwezu, the young rebel, whose only hope was 
the harvest of his farm returns to find his hope 
withered and faded. He is bitter. He is inspired by 
a blind beggar — who begs not food but only to be 
allowed to work the soil with his hands — to ver- 
bally slay the Kadiye to whom many gifts were 


given to appease the Serpent of the Swamps in 
order that the farm prosper in his absence. 
Igwezu:.. .ever since I began to till the soil, 
did I not give the soil his due? Did I 
not bring the first of the lentils to 
the shrine, and pour oil upon the 
altar? 
Regularly. 
And when the Kadiye blessed my 
marriage, and tied the heaven — 
made knot, did he not promise a 
long life? Did he not promise child- 
ren? Did he not promise happiness? 
(does not reply) 
Why are you so fat, Kadiye?..... 
You lie upon the land, Kadiye, and 
choke it in the folds of a serpent. 


After the verbal slaying of the Kadiye, the Beg- 
gar calls Igwezt: slayer of serpents’ which is per- 
haps Soyinka’s most blatant indictment of the 
bogus man of god. Igwezu decides to leave for 
the city immediately. He tells the Beggar who has 
pledged himself as his bondsman, to stay and tend 
the farm. Perhaps, the key to the whole play lies 
in Igwezu’s reply to the Beggar’s question: “You 
are not going now, master?’ Igwezu replies. ‘I must 
not be here when the people call for blood’. At the 
end of the play, the Beggar is left standing alone on 
on the stage. He has the last word: ‘I shall be here 
to give account’, he says, as the curtain falls. 

Although it is the out-dated village tradition that 
is Soyinka’s main target in the Swamp Dwellers, 
modernisation as represented by city life is per- 
haps also being questioned. In fact, The Swamp 
Dwellers is a deceptively simple play which seems 
to be saying a lot of things at the same time. It is 
at times humourous, at times taut with suspense 
and tension. It is good drama and Howard Johnson 
has read this work intelligently and has directed it 
thus. 


Linton Kwesi Johnson. 


Kadiye: 
Igwezu : 


Kauiye: 
Igwezu : 
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Send to Race Today, 74 Shakespeare Road, London S.E.24. 
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_. |Back Issues 


Below is a selected list of back issues avail- 

able from our office at 30p each including 

postage. 

1973 : ; 

January: Whatever Happened to C.A.R.D., 
Racism and Church-Goers. 

February: Holland's ‘Red Niggers’. 

March: Blacks and the British Army 

April: Our E.S.N. Children 

May: Racialism by Post 


June: The Deportation Business 


Avis Brown: The Colony of the Colo- 
nised (Race,Sex & Class) 
July: Single Black Mothers. Racism & School 
Text-books. 
August: Black People & Trade Unions 
September: Race & Intelligence: Debunking 
the 1Q Myth 
October/November: Books, Libraries & 
Racism 
December: Black People & the Police 


1974 

January: Race, Sex & Working Class Power 
by Selma James 

February: The Black Explosion in Schools 
by Farrukh Dhondy (Out of print) 

March: Trades Unionism vs. Revolution in 
South. Africa (Out of print) by K. Jordaan 

April: Asian Workers in Struggle. The Sixth Pan 

African Congress. Martinique: Anti-Colonial 
Rebellion. Trinidad: Sugar Workers 
intervention. 

May: The Caribbean Revolution Demysti- 
fied. Black Squatting in Brixton. Asian 
Women at Heathrow. Ethiopian Letter. 

June: Move as a Community - The Brockwell 
Park Three. Black People in Prison by R.' 
Phillips. Repression in St. Vincent. Interview 
with a Chilean Worker. 

July: The Strike at Imperial Typewriters. 
Immigrant Workers in the Catering Industry. 
Indian Railway Strike. 

August: 8lack Women & Nursing A Job like 
Any other. Imperial Typewriters Strike: 
the Continuing story. Class & Nationalism 
in Africa. 

September: Bengali Squat in East End. Back to 
Work at Imperial Typewriters. Murder Trial 
in Dominica. European !mmigrant Workers 

October: Two Worlds in Conflict. Carnival ina 
Strange Land. Chile: The Working Class 
Road to Socialism. Attack on the Sixth Pan 
African Congress. 

November: Which Way Black America? Outlaw 
and Disorder (West Indian Barrister Suspended) 

The Charter Flight Hustle. 

December: The Tribals of India by Farrukh 
Dhondy. Islington CRC Scandal. Defeat 
of the Kenilworth Strike. T & G Report 
Imperial Typewriters Strike. 


1975 

January: One Year Later. Puerto Rico: the Next 
Vietnam?Who’s Afraid of Ghetto Schools? 
Bussing in Ealing. It Dread in Dominica. 

February: Caboo: The Making of a Caribbean 
Artist. The Police and the Black Wageless. 
Senegal to France - an Immigrants’ Journey 

March: The Closure at Imperial Typewriters’, 
Independence Struggle in Guyane; Whose inter- 
est will the movement serve (report on the 
Conference ‘Black People which way For- 
ward’ 

April: On the Railroad to Power: the Indian 

_ Railway Strike. Trinidadians Revolt. 

The Black Youth Speak. 


i May .Caribbean Women & the Black Commu- 
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nity. Terror in the East End. 

:e: Black Employment in the Black Country. 

Black Panthers in Isreal. Trinidad in Revolt. 
July: The Immigrant Worker in Europe. 
August : The Black Education Movement & the 

struggle for Power. 


-. CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates: 5p a word 
£4.00 per single column inch 
RACE TODAY 
74, Shakespeare Road, London, SE 24. 01-737 2268. 


IBM TYPESETTING 
Fast, efficient and competent 
TYPESETTING. 
Rates: £2.50 per 1,000 wads unjustified 
£5.00 per 1,000 wds justified. 
Brixton Area. 
Ring JEAN on 01-737 2268 NOW! 


INTERESTED IN LANGUAGES? 


Applications are invited for the post of fulltime 
worker to develop a new non-commercial interpreting 
and translating agency, serving the city of Birmingham 
and funded initially for two years. 
The following qualities would be an advantage: 
administrative ability; 
PR skills and a capacity to deal with officials 
in statutory agencies etc; 
knowledge of social linguistic and cultural 
background of the major immigrant community ; 
some experience of language learning and/or 
interpreting; experience of community/social 
work would also help. 
Salary: £2,550 subject to negotiation. Applications 
to the director 
Director, AFFOR, | Finch Road, Birmingham BI9 1HS, 
from whom further details may be obtained. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS CENTRE CONFERENCE 
TO DECIDE | 
WHAT KIND OF CENTRE WOULD BE MOST 
USEFUL FOR YOU. 
(LONDON) — 27.9.75. 
DETAILS 607-2461. 


TAKE ME HOME, RICKSHAW 


A Collection of Poems 
By Contemporary Poets of Bangladesh 
Selected and translated by Farida Majid — Published 
by The Salamander Imprint, 3 Cadogan Square, London 
SWIX OHT. Price. 75p. 


The proceeds from this booklet wil! go towards helping 
to provide facilities for a voluntary school, which in 
times of crisés, such as flood or famine, becomes a re- 
lief centre in Dacca, Bangladesh. 
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UNNING FOR 
WAGE 


CLARIFICATION PLEASE! 


Dear Race Today, 


I wonder if you can help me by shedding some light 
on the Spaghetti Siege. Was it political or wasn’t it? 
I, like many of my friends, identified and sympathi- 
sed with the three in the basement. From the out- 
set the police maintained that it was criminal. The 
black organisations involved didn’t seem to be sure. 
If they had organised a picket or done something 


publicly then the press cameras would have had to 

_ take notice. As it was, the police dictated the whole 
whole affair. For example, the statement from some 
black organisations, indicating that the act had 
social implications, was shown straight after the 
police reported that they had picked up two white 
men. This further proved their contention that it 
was a purely criminal act. The coming violent 
confrontation is so often talked about but when it 
happens it seems to take us by surprise including 
those in the black community who claim to under- 
stand what is taking place and what they should do. 

I really don’t want to think and I feel quite 

demoralised because black organisations don’t seem 
to know what they are doing. They are claiming 
that there were political motivates behind the rob- 
bery. With two whitemen involved, they are going 
to have a hard time selling that one to the black 
community. A policeman killed by a black youth, 
now this. What next? 


Veronica Baptiste, 
Luton, Beds. 


MORE ARRESTS AND DETENTIONS IN S.A. 


Dear Race Today, 
Yet two other persons have been arrested under 
Section 6 of the Terrorism Act in the recent spate 
of arrests and detentions in South Africa. They are 
Mr. Gordon Young and Mr. Horst Kleinschmidt. 
Mr. Gordon Young attended the University of 
Cape Town and was a member of the NUSAS Ex- 
ecutive during 1973/74. His main interest is in in- 
dustrial relations and wages, hence his involvement 
in the NUSAS Wages Commission at Cape Town. 
University and later on in the Industrial Aid Society. 
Mr. Horst Kleinschmidt is Assistant to the Dir- 
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ector of the Christian Institute of Southern Africa 
and was detained by the Security Police yesterday | 
morning at 6 a.m. He was born in Swartkopmund — | | 
in Namibia but has lived all his life in South Africa | 
andis a South African citizen. During his studies | 
at university, Mr. Kleinschmidt became Vice Presi- | 
dent of NUSAS and, before joining SPROCAS 2 in 
1972, he joined the Progressive Party as a full-time 
worker. At the termination of SPROCAS, he be- 
came a staff member of the Programme for Social 
Change and was appointed Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of the Christian Institute at the beginning of 
September 1975. 

There are now 69 people held in incommunicado 
detention in South Africa. The recent wave of arbi@ 
trary arrests and detentions shows once more that @y 
the professed ‘detente’ of the South African re- 
gime is no more than a smoke screen intended to 
appease public opinion. In effect, the ruthless 
policy of oppression against South Africans, black 
and white, who work for change continues and 
even intensifies. 


Peter van der Vaart 
International University Exchange Fund. 


ZIMBABWE DEMONSTRATION 


Dear Race Today, 

On 11th November, the illegal Smith Regime will 

have been in power for ten years in Zimbabwe. 
The Anti-Apartheid movement is organising a 

rally on Sunday 9th November to show solidarity 

with the struggling people of Zimbabwe in their 

fight to overcome racism and facism. 


Anti-Apartheid Movement, 
89 Charlotte Street, 
London WIP 2DQ. 
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GUNNING FOR A WAGE 


Other black community workers are sceptical about the 
whole affair, but are concerned that the siege could, if the 
gunmen are turned into black folk heroes, worsen black- 
white and black/police relations. 

Guardian 2.10.75. 


| When confronted with the armed challenge of 
three young blacks in Spaghetti House, the objec- 
tive of the police was clearly the isolation of the 
event from the social and political preoccupations 
of the black community. A large portion of police 
press releases was geared to proving that the event 
was criminal not political. The quotes outlined 


| above would indicate that not only the police but 
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the national press was gripped with the same pre- 
occupation. From the unease of the Guardian, to 
the hysterical response of the Daily Mail, the 
press cooperated down the line in seeking to pro- 
pagandise against any suggestion that the event 
was charged with political significance. For if it 
was, then all are forced to accept that the rebellion 
of young blacks in Britain, particularly the wageless, 
has reached the point of armed confrontation. For 
make no mistake about it, among the majority of 
young blacks, there was an overwhelming identifi- 
_cation with the three, if only because the action, 
like many before it, brought into national focus the 
conditions under which they are forced to exist. 

In the last ten years or so, they have confronted 
an existence which offers a low wage or no wage 
at all. And here we speak not only of cash wages — 
the second portion of the wage which is paid in 
subsidised housing, educational services and the 
like is at an all time low. As a consequence, they 
are concentrated in urban areas, in large groups, 
where they pursue activities in search of the means 
to survive. Theirs is an enforced guerilla existence 
from which they fight an unending war against a 
society to which they are mortally opposed. They 
fight that war in our midst. They do not pause to 
argue or debate whether this is criminal or that is 
political but continue to confront us with the de- 
cision as to what side we areon. 

The police and other state institutions may (and 
I doubt whether they will) dismiss the whole affair 
as criminal and carry on as before. Other sections 
of the society, because the issues involved have not 
been explained in terms that they understand, 
might respond in the same way. We in the black 
community cannot, for it is our responsibility to 
grasp the nettle and make the necessary social and 
political adjustments and upheavals for our future 


practice. Such opportunities hardly occur more 
than once. 
The first generation of West Indian workers are 
_ having some difficulty in coming to terms with the 


After it is all over, the agitators will try to show the gun- 
men in the half-light of memory as heroes for having kid- 
napped and terrorised half a dozen innocent restaurant 


managers. 


Daily Mail 2.10.75. 


social practices of the youth. That is to be expec- 
ted but they are not assisted in any way, by forces 
within or without our communities, in making that 
link with young blacks. As long as that gap exists, 


_ then the struggles of the youth would continue to 


be trapped within the realm of crime, with the 

odd outburst into the sphere of politics. The crucial 
task of organising older West Indians with a view 

to winning them over to the side of the young pre- 
occupies the very few. It is crucial because the in- 
tervention of parents on the side of the youth will 
at once transform the struggle of the latter out of the 
self defeating acts of stealing. 

Many of us are clogged at hand and feet in the 
belief that black workers young and old cannot 
make a struggle for what’s due to us and win. How 
else do you explain the approach to the homeless- 
ness of young blacks that organisations pursue 
within our communities? There has not been one 
single attempt at mobilising the West Indian com- 
munity, young and old to deal with this question. 
Instead, they apply for 4million pounds from the 
Home Office and set up a series of hostels. Not a 
single struggle on the housing question has emerged 
from these holes in the ground, not a piece of 
documented research to assist in the mobilisation 
and organisation of the community. The Ministry 
of Housing can boast that, at 4million pounds a 
time, it is the cheapest way of housing the reserve 
army of labour. The aid mentality dies hard and 
acts as a paralysing agent on those on whose backs 
it is canvassed. It began with the Camapign Against 
Racial Discrimination in 1964. When that organisa- 
tion was faced with the choice of mobilisation of 
the black community or going cap in hand to the 
Home Office, they chose the latter. In short, they. 
refused to take a side, which is a precondition for 
the act of mobilisation. 

The political organisations are no less ambivalent. 
One has only to look at their responses on the issue 
(pg 221.) to see where they are. ‘Gunmen — these 
men are not above the law— preventing social un- 
rest — harming community relations etc.’ It is from 
this whole range of pussyfooting that the wageless 
through the Spaghetti siege, demand an answer. 
‘Which side are you on in this struggle against our 
wagelessness.’ 

We are now called upon to take the plunge. The 
waters are icy and there are sharks about. 


Race Today October 1975. 
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VICTORY ON APPEAL- 
RYAN DAVID 
MUST 
GO = 


Cliff McDaniel has finally been cleared of the school, Stationers Company Comprehensive in 
trumped-up charges brought against him by P.C. North London, in the company of two friends. : 
Ryan David (Y650) of Hornsey police station. Driving along at the wheel of a police car, was the | 
Spontaneous cheering and applause from black local uniformed bully P.C. Ryan David with two 
parents and students greeted the verdict of Judge colleagues in tow. He remembered Cliff whom he 
Fade as he allowed Cliff’s appeal after a two day had punched in his stomach and taken to his head- 
hearing at the Middlesex Crown Court on Friday, - master 18 months before. Cliff recognised him too 
October 3rd, 1975. and pointed him out to his friends. David reversed 

It began on April 17th of this year, (Race his car, got out and attacked Cliff; punching him in 
Today, July, 1975 p.148) when Cliff was the face and stomach. Police reinforcements were 
returning at the end of his lunch break to his called. They manhandled McDaniel in full view of 


all and took him off to the Hornsey police 
station, there to be placed against a wall, punched 
to the ground and kicked by David. Cliff was 
charged with insulting behaviour and assault on 
police (Ryan David). 

Black parents and students in the area organised 
themselves into the Black Parents’ Movement and 
the Black Students’ Movement to campaign under 
the slogan ‘No Conviction for Cliff McDaniel’. On 
June 26th 1975, the case was heard at the Highgate 
Magistrate’s court. There, we were told that Cliff 
had made a masturbatory gesture at the passing car and 
subsequently punched Ryan David in the face. This 
was denied by the 10 witnesses for the defence 
which included three independent witnesses. In 
spite of this, the magistrates rubber stamped the 
police evidence, finding Cliff guilty and bounding 
him over to keep the peace for a year. 

‘The verdict is unacceptable’ became the rallying 
slogan for North London’s black community. An f 
appeal was lodged and witnessed by a public gallery 
packed with students and parents and supported by 
a mass picket outside. In the courtroom defence 
barrister lan McDonald accused the police of per- 
jury and supported his allegations with three in- 
dependent witnesses. After deliberating for 15 
minutes, the judge allowed the appeal. 

Now both the parents and students demand that 
Ryan David must go. His presence in the area con- 
stitutes a serious provocation to the black com- 
munity. 
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GUNNING FOR A WAGE 


Three young unemployed blacks, armed with 
guns, were cornered by police in the Spaghetti 
House restaurant Knightsbridge, London, while 
attempting to seize £11,000. Rather than passively 
join the endless queue of ‘crime’ statistics, they 
chose to take seven hostages and issue demands 
for the freedom of prisoners and a plane out of 
the country. They also explicitly identified them- 
selves as political activists. This much we can 
salvage from the strict police censorship on the 


The Black Liberation Front totally an absolutely 
denies claims made in the press that Mr. Tony Soares 
or any other official of the BLF has given police the 
names and personal background details of the 
three gunmen involved in the Spaghetti House affair. 
After it was reported in the press that the 
men claimed to represent the Black Liberation 
Front, Mr. Soares, Mr. James Saunders (a solicitor) 
and other officials of the BLF went to the scene of 
the incident and offered to help in mediating between 
the police and the three men. The police refused our 
offer unless we could disclose the names and the back- 
ground of the gunmen involved. This we were unable 
to do. 
Our offer of help was based on our desire to pre- 
vent any bloodshed and our view was that incidents 
of this nature could harm community relations and 
hamper the work of our organisation. 
The work of our organization is based on the pri- 
-nciple that the black community must develop itself 
through self help and projects that can assist and benefit 
the community. Our members run and participate in 
projects such as advice centres, supplementary 
education programs, social welfare hostels, youth 
clubs and similar projects. We are a respected and re- 
sponsible organization that seeks to help black people. 
Voluntary organisations and statutory authorities in 
this area can confirm our positive work in this area. 
We are uncertain who the three men are and 
the only way we can confirm their identities is if 
our representatives are allowed to see them. So far 
the police have not cooperated. We believe that we 
can help to defuse the situation. B.L.F. 29.9.1975 


... As people who have been actively involved in the 
Black community for a number of years, we under- 
stand the social context within which these youths 
have had to exist. A social csntext which includes poor 
housing, poor educational opportunities and massive. 
unemployment is one that easily throws up desperate 
acts of this type. 


2. We sympathise the cause. Even when the normal 
avenues available to other members of society were 
closed to them, the brothers made constructive at- 
tempts to set up community educational projects. . . 
3. We support the demand of the brothers for a plane 
out of the country for the simple reason that it would 
_| avoid bloodshed.This is not to say that they are 
_| above the law but to emphasise that it is the duty of 
the Home Secretary in a critical situation like this to 
exercise a political judgement in the interest of pre- 
| Serving life and in the larger interest of preventing 

| social unrest. 


— LINKING THE STRUGGLES 


information which came out of the seige. 

The men held out for five days and were ev- 
entually arrested and charged. One of the young 
men, it is alleged, shot himslef at the moment 
of surrender. During the seige period, there was, 
apart from one delegation, no line of commun 
ication between the three and the black com- 
munity. The single delegation could or would not 
seoride anymore that ‘a gist’ of what was said. 
This was in part responsible for the scant re- - 
sponse from community organisations. 

Below we reprint the different responses from 
some black community groups on the issue. (See 
editorial for Be eat 


Last night a member of the Black Liberation Front 
(BLF) was allowed to communicate briefly with the 
three brothers in Spaghetti House. Two letters were 
handed out to the member which she was allowed to 
look at but which were later confiscated by the police. 
The letters were signed the Black Liberation Army. The 
gist of the contents were that these three men were 
fighting to make white society realise that they can’t 
push Black people around too often any more. They 
also asked that two points be publicised. 
1. That they either come out in a plane or a coffin. 
2. That the police have refused food to the hostages 
and therefore the three brothers are withdrawing their 
water supply as from 3 am this morning. 

The police are aware of the names of the three 
people but these were not disclosed by the member 
of the BLF. No appeal was made by this member 


for them to surrender as was claimed in the Police 
statement. This police statement is fundamentally 
untrue. 

The brothers appeared to be resolved not to sur- 
render. It is the view of the BLF that for the safety of 
all concerned, including the three men, their demands 
for an aircraft should be met. . . 


The brothers conveyed their love to the Black 
community. 

We again repeat, that in our view violence can only 
be avoided in this case if the demand for an aircraft 


is met. B.L.F. 30.9.76 


4. The action of the brothers symbolises the plight of 
the Black community and suggest that immediate 
Government action be taken on the following 
demands: 
i. That there should be an independent - 
enquiry into the mis-education of Black 
children particularly with regard to their 
placement in ESN schools. 
ii. That there be an independent 
enquiry into the degrading housing con- 
ditions in the black community and 
the deliberate policy of councils 
not to house Black people adequately. 
iii. That the government commits 
itself to alleviating the high rate 
of unemployment among workers 
in general and the abnormally high 
rate among Black youths in particular. 
Signed: Black Unity and Freedom Party, Afro- 
Caribbean Group, Brixton, Croydon Collective, 
Fasimbas, The Black Liberator, Black Roof. 
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/ FROM THE TAUGHT 


TO THE TEACHERS 


West Indian parents, traditionally interested in 
education as a means of upward social mobility, 
have started to shift their interest from the taught 
to the teachers. 

In Wandsworth, a borough in South London 
with a large black population, a meeting was held 
on 30th September, at Ravenstone Infants’ School. 


__ The official theme of the meeting was ‘West Indian 


youth in Britain’. Speaking from the platform were 


a panel of black experts — a representative from the 


Jamaican High Commission, a teacher from the 
reception class at Ravenstone, the assistant com- 
munity relations officer of the local CRC office, 
and two youth workers attached to a CRC youth 
project. 

From these speakers, an audience comprising 
black parents, black youth, black and white tea- 
chers and youth workers learnt nothing new. Well 
worn cliches about the curriculum needing a shift 
in cultural emphasis to accomodate difficulties 
faced by children with Caribbean speech patterns, 
and the lack of black parental interest in the educa- 
tional and social fate of black children and black 
youth were trotted out. 

‘The response from the floor showed that black 
parents are becoming aware that the problems fac- 
ing black children in schools cannot be resolved by 
curriculum changes that merely pay lip service to 
the needs of the black school population. Teachers 
were at great pains to point out that much empha- 
sis was now being placed on cultural themes to in- 
tegrate the differing cultures. Black parents, on the 
other hand, repeatedly asked leading questions 
concerning the hierarchy which streams children 
into special schools for the educationally subnor- 


mal, C.S.E. classes, and the academic streams which | 


offer ‘O’ and ‘A’ level courses. Parents seemed far 
more interested in questioning how teachers struc- 
ture and organise their work than in accepting 
blame for their children’s low position in the 
academic rat race. It was significant that two speak- 
ers left the platform at question time when a black 
parent refuted a teacher’s claim that the education 
system bends over backwards to meet the new de- 


mands an influx of immigrants places on the system. 


The large turnout illustrated the growing aware- 
ness among black parents that the education of 
their children is too crucial an area to be left to the 
good will of liberal teachers schooled in the latest 
teaching methods, and CRC inspired curriculum 
reforms. 

The upshot of the meeting was a request from 
black parents to meet with black youths rather 
than black professionals so that a dialogue can be 
started between that generation of West Indians 
who did not receive their schooling in Britain, and 
the black youth who have. 


LINKING THE STRUGGLES 


Nationwide 


Comes to 


In the August issue of Race Today, we reported a 
particular aspect of the housing problem in the 
East End of London. The article was based on in- 
terviews and information gathered during several 
months of activity in the area. Since then, we have 
been threatened, on one hand, with libel action 
and informed on the other that the police are in- 
vestigating our allegations. The scent of scandal 
attracted the attention of the national press and in 
the last week we have been presented with a film 
on BBC television and an article in the Sunday 
Times both dealing with the housing problem as it 
affects the Bengali community. 

The film shown on ‘Nationwide’ (Friday 26th 
September ‘75) was about squat-selling. It contain- 
ed interviews with Bengalis who had been conned 
and also an interview with a local black hustler who 
is known to be in the business. The commentator 
added that serious allegations had been made 
against ‘a senior official’ employed by Tower Ham- 


lets Council. He didn’t name any names. (We did — 


but then we are not the BBC). The programme in- 
formed us that the whole situation was very dis- 
turbing and the police who had now been inform- 
ed were to be given the Nationwide file to help 
them with their enquiries. The programme failed to 


mention that the police had already been given most of — 


that information two years ago. (And we are still 
waiting to hear the outcome of that ‘enquiry’). 
Perhaps the BBC cannot accept that the police 
know many things that they choose to do nothing 
about. Anyway, why should the police who con- 
ducted an enquiry two years ago around the same 
set of facts now admit their own inefficiency by 
re-opening investigations all over again? Unlike the 
BBC, we have no faith whatsoever in a police 
‘enquiry’. What Race Today has called for is an 
open and public enquiry where facts can be pre- 
sented and the people responsible confronted. 
Then there was the article in the Sunday Times 
which dealt with the experience of a Bengali 
family — the terror they had suffered at the hands 
of white racists, the death of their child in a damp 
council flat and so on. The family (as we reported 
in the last issue of Race Today ) were eventually 
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forced to abandon their tenancy of a GLC flat and 
squat another in the Bengali community. The 
Sunday Times tells us that when interviewed, the 
housing department, the CRC and local welfare 
workers all said they knew of the particular case, 
for months they had been trying to ‘help’ and that 
if the family had not moved into a squat a trans- 
fer would have been arranged. Is that so? We spoke 
with Abdul Mumin after the publication of the 
article. ‘How can they say that?I had applied fora 
transfer the day I moved in. For two years nothing 
happened. In fact, a few weeks before I decided 

to squat, I went to Mr Bhutya at the CRC for help. 
He told me there wasn’t much hope of a transfer 
and that I should think about buyinga house. I 
didn’t have enough money to feed my family let 
alone buy a house’. Outraged also at the suggestion 
that the housing department had been sympathetic 
and had tried to do its best, he showed us a letter 
dated 16 December 1974 (some months after the 
death of his child which a doctor certified was a 
result of damp housing conditions). The letter was 
far from sympathetic: ‘A large number of applica- 
tions with considerable higher medical priority re- 
main outstanding and in the circumstances it is 
regretted: ;. etc. etc. 

Contrary to the impression that the Sunday 
Times and the Nationwide programme attempted to 
foster, the several authorities in charge of housing, 
gas, electricity and other services, have banded to- 
gether to hound and harass the supposedly weaker 
sections of the East End community. A concrete 
case bears out this allegation. Two weeks ago, even 
as the Sunday Times was talking about sympathy, 
Qamar Jehan, a widow with three children living 
on the meagre hand-out of fourteen pounds from 
social security, had her gas supplies cut off by the 
board. When questioned, the gas board said that 
they needed authority from the GLC to supply her 
with gas as she was a squatter. Mrs. Jehan lives at 


present in one of the pre-fab hovels that pass for 
housing in parts of the East End of London. After 
the gas board cut her supply, she had no cook- 

ing facilities and no heating. A member of the 
squatting movement in the East End, the only per- 
son concerned enough to actually take up the case, 
has now been arrested and charged with turning on 
the gas supply to Mrs. Jehan’s house illegally. He 
was kept in jail by the police for ten days on this 
charge before being released on bail at the Thames 
Magistrates court on Monday 29th September. 
Fifty Bengali’s turned up at court to offer bail and 
their support. 

Is there any conceivable reason why Mrs. Jehan, 
who is willing to pay, like any other consumer of 
gas in the country, should not be given r'iis service 
by a publicly accountable body? Is there any justi- 
fication for a conspiracy of harassment vy petty 
bureaucrats of the state-run services against a wo- 
man, temporarily unable to work, with three young 
children to support and no secure home to do it 
in? 

In recent months we have witnessed the develop- 
ment of a Bengali squatting movement in the East 
End of London. We have tried to focus attention 
on the dynamics of this movement. The issues in- 
volved and the ways in which the community is affect- 
ed and responds. It is not simply a question of 
‘homelessness’. It is that too, but tied up in the 
fight for a decent home is a fight for the preserva- 
tion of a community, a fight against racial attacks, 
against the police, against the CRC etc. It is through 
the squatting movement that the Bengali experi- 
ence has been both socialised and publicised. In 
this way, they confront the same landlord in the 
community — complete with bailiffs, police, law 
courts, community relations wallahs etc. In short 
the fight for decent housing has already brought 
the community into conflict with several agencies 
of the state. 


~ THECARI 
IN REVOLT 


In the last twenty years, the Caribbean islands have 
been dragged, hot house fashion, directly into the 
orbit of the modern capitalist economy. Millions 

of dollars worth of foreign capital have poured in- 
to some of these islands, disrupting the old colonial 
patterns, transforming whole landscapes, uproot- 
ing small peasants, concentrating in urban centres 
an army of unemployed, increasing the exploita- 
tion of workers and disgorging large numbers of the 
native population into the cities of North America 
and Europe. Not one single island has been unaffec- 
ted by this process. 

At the heart of this transformation is the un- 
ceasing and endless rebellion of Caribbean workers, 
peasants, unemployed and school children both at 
home and in the cities of Europe and North 
America. Nurses in St. Vincent, bauxite workers 
in Jamaica and Guyana, unemployed youth in 
Brixton, Toronto, Brooklyn and Roseau, oil 
workers in Trinidad, sugar workers in Caroni huve 
by strikes, demonstrations and in political organisa- 
tions laid the basis for the new Caribbean interna- 
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tional whose task must at once be the linking of 
these disparate struggles into a coherent whole. 
Caribbean governments face this rebellion with 
guns and States of Emergency. In Britain, 
Canada and the USA, where they have no legal 
jurisdiction, their respective High Commissions 
link up with the Metropolitan governments to de- 
fuse and disrupt Caribbean immigrant movements. 
The confrontation is at its highest in Trinidad and 
Tobago where 40,000 workers and farmers are 
organised into the United Labour Front and 
challeaging for political power. Out of that situa- 
tion we interview Raffique Shah, former lieutenant 
in the Trinidad Defence Force, whose rebellion in 
that Army led to a 20 year sentence for mutiny. 


Freed by the Privy Council, Shah is now a central 


figure in the United Labour Front and militant 
President-General of the Island Wide Cane Farmers 
Union. 


To this interview we add reports from Grenada, 
Dominica and St. Vincent. 


J 


— oe 


Could you outline briefly, the circumstances of 
your early life? | 


I was born in a small village in Trinidad’s sugar belt 
and I grew up on a sugar plantation, the Brechin 
Castle Estate. My father was and still is a worker 

in the sugar factory, and in addition, he planted an 
acre or so of sugar cane on tenanted land, did a lit- 
tle vegetable gardening and was also a barber. He 
did all of these things to ensure that I didn’t go to 
the field as a ritual, everyday, to assist him and un- 
like many others I did not have to look for employ- 
ment at the age of 10, which was normal in the 
sugar belt at that time and to a lesser extent, still 
is. I attended primary and secondary school local- 
ly and in 1964 I was awarded a two year Sandhurst 
Scholarship by the Trinidad government and left 
the country shortly after to pursue the officer’s 
course at Sandhurst. 


You were sent to Sandhurst, I believe, to train as a 
lieutenant for the Trinidad Defence Force. What 

| experiences would you extract from that period as 
of importance? 


It was my first time abroad. I was the son of a lab- 
ourer from a rural area of Trinidad; I had absolute- 
ly no connection with the bourgeois elements in 
modern society and so, it was quite strange having 
to live and work at an academy dominated by 
them. The training from both the military and 
academic stand-point was good — good in terms 
of developing oneself, particularly in the area of 
discipline. I acquired a certain awareness of inter- 

- national events which was not possible in Trinidad 
because of the isolation. It was also an interesting 
period in terms of Third World politics. It was 
shortly after the Bandung Conference; the conflict 
in Malaysia and Indonesia was in progress with the 
British army playing an active part. There were 
also the independence movements in Africa and to 
a lesser extent in the West Indies. The black move- 
ment in the USA was emerging, the Arabs were 
fighting the British in Aden and the Vietnam war - 
was about to become a subject of international 
importance. There were cadets from most of these 
places at the academy and we would sit down to- 
gether to talk about these situations. Besides, we 
suffered the normal discrimination albeit not as 
open as one would find, say, in Brixton. 

In tactical training, the enemy was always Arab, 
African or Asian; I guess it is now the Irish. We, 
the Third World cadets, approached these matters 
in discussions and we began to see each other re- 
gularly, forming in this case a loose Afro-Asian 
movement. Progressives and militants met in this 
loose movement, so called because it would have 
been illegal to have an open organisation. It devel- 
oped to the point where we would attend lectures 
given by the CIA, military historians, officers and 
the like and occupy a certain position in the room 
from where we would ask questions of a political 
nature. In that way I was politically active during 
my training at Sandhurst. 

You then returned to Trinidad to take up your com- 
mission as a lieutenant in the Defence Force. Gould 
you give us some idea of what your remarriage with 


the local army meant and how things developed 
after? 


Those of us who were trained at Sandhurst at that 
time had very high hopes on returning to Trinidad 
and Tobago. We were trained in the running and 
the organisation of an army and we felt that in our 
country we would really be able to give of our best 
and serve the people of our country. However, the 
reality was different. We found the situation even 
worse for us — worse than it was in Britain. 


Can you give some example of what you mean? 


Firstly, the senior officers had no military back- 
ground whatever. They were what one might term 
political appointees who were appointed to such 
positions because they were loyal to the ruling 
party. They were the ones in command and they 
had no idea of how to run a modern army. The 
army itself was nothing but a glorified boy scout 
troop. On our arrival back (those of us who were 
trained abroad), we started by suggesting that we 
organise proper training for soldiers; we wanted the 


‘men trained to fight. We were not thinking about 
fighting internally as we could not believe for one 


moment that the army would be used against the 
people of the country. We were thinking in terms 
of an external invasion, in this case from Venezuela. 
You will remember at the time, there was a lot of 
talk about a Venezuelan invasion. All the efforts to 
have the soldiers trained fell on deaf ears and as a 
result, a lot of tension developed between junior 
and senior officers. 


How did the tension express itself concretely? 


Open rebellion by junior officers developed around 
1968. Let me give you an example. As single junior 
officers we were living in the Officers Mess. The 
dining room was situated on the ground floor and 
we were supposed to go down for dinner well 
dressed, complete with neck-tie. We set about to 
have them remove this colonial rule and they re- 
fused. We felt that the compulsory wearing of a tie 
in a tropical climate was absurd and a colonial relic 


We simply disobeyed the rule and in the end would | 


go to the mess in shorts and T. shirts. There also 
developed a conflict of even greater significance 
between the rank and file soldier and the establish- 
ment as a whole. In fact at the forefront of the rank 
and file movement were those soldiers who were 
trained in the West India Regiment, (the army of 
the now defunct West Indian Federation) by Bri- 
tish officers. They like us, were professionally train- 
ed and could see and understand the incompetence 
of the senior officers. They felt the same degree of 
frustration at being stifled from exercising their 
professional expertise. Also, the Trinidad soldier 
rebelled against the ‘British officer’s attitude’ of 
their seniors. The attitude meant that a private is 
constantly kicked around by his officer. In Trini- 
dad, the private soldier knows the officer. There 

is no ruling class from which the officer comes, 
separate and distinct from the rest of the society. 


He is just a man from down the street who was a 


school teacher or simply a fairly clever boy at 


school, that is all. They would have grown up in 495 
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the same area and therefore the private refused to 


accept this kind of attitude. There were a number 
of incidents in which there were physical clashes 
between officers and the men, and soldiers actually 
fired gun shots at officers. 


Were there any examples of organised forms of 
rebellion? 


Before going into that, I think we should mention 
that at this time the black power movement had 
established itself as a force among the unemployed 
youth and was spilling over into the army. It was a 
common sight to find the soldiers reading The 
Autobiography of Malcolm X, Soul on Ice by 
Eldridge Cleaver and to some extent C.L.R James’ 
Party Politics in the West Indies. So that there was 
this important influence on the soldiers and in 
1969 the Christmas dinner was turned into an 
organised rebellion. Now the Christmas dinner is ~ 
in the British tradition and soldiers from sergeant 
downwards sit at the table and are served dinner 
by the commissioned officers. The soldiers were | 
saying that they were oppressed by officers all 
year round and would not tolerate the hypocritical 
Christmas smiles. 500 to 600 out of an army of 
900, were gathered in the dining hall and when 
served, they refused to eat. The officers attempted 
to coerce the men and failed. The other form of 
rebellion was called ‘the soldiers weapon’. 


What was this weapon and how did they use it? 


The thing among soldiers was to report sick, pre- 
tending to be in need of psychiatry. And some of 
them were actually going mad because of the at- 
mosphere and conditions. Ina day about one hun- 
dred soldiers would be off sick. At the same time 
we, the younger officers, used to meet and discuss 
the situation because it disturbed us both from the 
military and political angle. When, however, people 
like Lasalle and I proposed very radical changes, 
the other junior officers were scared of it. At times 


they would threaten to resign but they were not 
- prepared to take stronger action. Meanwhile, 


Lasalle and I kept in touch with what was happen- 
ing in the population at large and as a result of dis- 
cussions, we came to the conclusion that the one 
thing we could do, was to prevent the government, 
which had obviously become unpopular at that 
point, from using the army against the people. 
When, therefore, on the morning of April 21st a 
state of emergency was announced, following some 
10 weeks of demonstrations and strikes, and the 
army was summoned to act, Lasalle and I discussed 
the situation briefly and took the decision there 
and then to seize control of the army to ensure 
that it was not used against the people of the 
country. 


How do you take over an army? 


Well, we moved around to‘certain soldiers in whom 
we had confidence and told them what had to be 
done. For instance, taking control of the ammuni- 
tion bunker was the main target, then the comm- 
unication system, some soldiers were detailed to 
ensure that certain senior officers did not get out 


[Ss line as such and generally we took control of the 


barracks by use of arms. Having full control, we 
attempted to go into Port of Spain and on the way 
there, we were fired on by the Coast Guard. We 
then took a decision to return to camp and from 
there, demanded that all the political activists, who — 
were detained in custody following the state of 
emergency, be released; that the government send 
a representative to work out the setting up of a 
provisional government, comprising all the political 
forces in the country and finally, that the army be 
reorganised. By the second day, we had changed 
our demands as a result of the deliberations which 
took place within the soldiers’ committees that 
were set up. The new demands did not include the 
original political demands but were in fact totally 
confined to the military. The demands, as I rem- 
ember them, called for the dismissal of the com- 
manding officer and the reinstatement of Colonel 
Serette, who was forcibly retired after he came in- 
to conflict with the government minister respon- 
sible for the army. Then we called for the phasing 
out of all senior non-professional officers, to be re- 
placed by professional officers, promotion for the 
rank and file soldier, based on merit. We also de- 
manded an immediate enquiry into the role and 
scope of the defence force, with a view to having 
it transformed into a people’s army. Now, our con- 
cept of a people’s army at that time was different 
to what I believe a people’s army should be now. 
We saw the people’s army as still being a profes- 
sional force which would operate in terms of civil 
jobs, that is, the building of bridges, assisting in 
agriculture and things like that. The next demand 
called for the removal of the army camp from Tet- 
ron which was sited in such a position that there 
was but one route in and out of the camp, contrary 
to all military principles. And finally, we demanded 
amnesty for all the soldiers involved. 


What happened? 


On that morning, the second morning, two Vene- _ 
zuelan battle ships came steaming into Tetron Bay. 
They actually came within yards of the army camp 
in Tetron. We informed the Prime Minister that the 
threatened invasion was not raised in discussions 
and we were prepared to fight. The Prime Minister, 
through an interpreter, ordered the Venezuelan 


vessels out of our territorial waters. This was 
followed by the appearance of American naval ves- 
sels in our territorial waters. Our patrols picked up 
evidence in Scotland Bay, which is about one mile 
away from Tetron, of the presence of US soldiers 
on the beach. It appears that they probably landed 
a small group for reconnaisance purposes. On the 
third day, the government sent the returned Colonel 
Serette to meet with us and to say that they had 
agreed to the demands. On May Ist, Serette told 
us that we were wanted in Port of Spain for quest- 
ioning and we would be returned to the army in a 
day or two. We complied and spent the next 27 
months in prison. 


What were the charges laid against you and how 
was the trial organised? 


We were arrested and charged with treason and 
mutiny. They brought in African officers to preside 
at the court martial, and it-seems the message be- 

_ hind it was , ‘Ok you are shouting black power , 

so here are some blackmen from Africa to try you’. 


Both you and Lasalle were sentenced to 20 years 
and 15 years imprisonment after making unrepen- 
tant and revolutionary addresses to the court. What 
response did you get from the population? 


The response was tremendous and overwhelming, 
particularly on the day we were sentenced. School 
children came out for the first time on street dem- 
onstrations. The clergy mobilised their congrega- 
tions to demand an immediate release. Sections of 
the middle class came out as well. You see what 
had happened was this — the government had con- 
trolled the propaganda machine from the time we 
were imprisoned. They said we were rapists, that 
we intended to kill, maim and loot the civilian 


population etc. We in turn at the trial exposed the 
state of the army to the nation and precisely why 
we took over at the time. It was the first opportuni- 
ty-we had to mobilise support in the country. Even- 
tually we appealed to the Court of Appeal in 
Trinidad and our appeal was upheld. The govern- 
ment in turn appealed to the Privy Council and 
their appeal was thrown out. We were released on 

| the 27th July 1973 after 27 months in prison. 


Could you outline how you became involved in 
Trade Union activities with the sugar cane farmers 
following your release from prison? 


The sugar workers approached me before the cane 
farmers did to assist them in their fight to rid them- 
selves of their union leadership. The Industrial Re- 
lations Act however, made it difficult starting a 
new union to challenge the established union. The 
law entails that you must wait a period of three 
years for recognition or something like that. Also, 
the constitution of the union legitimised the dicta- 
torship of the union leadership. With the cane far- 
mers, it was a different kettle of fish. I was aware 
as were many others, that there was an intense 
struggle taking place within the cane farming com- 
munity against their union leadership and Caroni 
Limited. It is only when they approached me, ex- 
plaining what was going on, that I was able to de- 


termine that the farmers were on par with workers 
in their own way. Because when one looks at cane 
farmers, what do you see. We see a number around 
9,200 cut down from.an original 14,000 because 
it had become unproductive to plant cane under 
the conditions demanded by the sugar manufactur- 
ers. 75% of the 9,200 farmers cultivate cane on 
tenanted land, under five acres. Five acres would 
produce about 50 tons. Only -79 cane farmers pro- 
duce tonnage of over 500 tons — 79 in the entire 
country. The contractual arrangement with the 
manufactures is most brutal. They tell you what 
kind of cane to plant, dictate the terms of sale, 
how the cane is to be reaped, even whether they 
buy it at all. In all, these farmers contribute 45% 
of all the cane grown in the country. The rest is sup- 
plied from the estates of the manufacturers them- 
selves. 


Who are the manufacturers? 


It used to be completely Tate & Lyle. In 1968, 
when the ferment in the country began, the govern- 
ment acquired 51% of the shares, and earlier this 
year, they acquired an extra 5%, paying a high 
price for it, I am sure. Other individuals have a 
further 5% and Tate & Lyle retain a 40% interest. 
But of course, Tate & Lyle control the shipping 
and marketing, which are the most lucrative areas 
of the whole operation. 


What type of representation did the farmers have 
before your intervention? 


In about 1957, the bigger farmers got together and 
formed the Trinidad Island Wide Cane Farmers 
Association (TICFA). They employed a solicitor, 
Norman Girwar, as their legal adviser. Within a 
matter of a couple of years, Norman Girwar pulled 
a coup within that organisation and got himself in- 
stalled as the manager, which is an appointed, as 
opposed to an elected, position. At that time, it did 
not represent many farmers. However, they got 
the organisation incorporated by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. By 1961, this law was revised to make cer- 
tain other provisions; they abolished the mass vote 
and substituted a delegate system of voting. By 
then, farmers had become very disenchanted with 
the leadership and a series of moves were set in 


- motion to replace Girwar. By 1965, there were 
several incidents of violence against farmers who 452 
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tried to remove him. At one annual meeting, the 


farmers were prepared to move against him and 
consequently, the meeting was held in a small vil- 
lage on the north coast, with hardly a root of 

sugar cane within 20 miles. It was simply another 
attempt at frustrating the farmers. 

Then also in 1965, another law, referred to as Act 
1 of 1965, was passed, stating that all cane farm- 
ers are compelled to be members of TICFA. The 
company deducts a levy from the proceeds of the 
farmers’ canes, passes the money on to the Accoun- 
tant General who in turn pays it over to the union. 
On December 30th 1970, the farmers registered 
the Island Wide Cane Farmers Association, a new 
union. It was not successful at first and by 1973 a 
body of farmers approached a group of men in- 
cluding myself to assist them in the organisation of 
the new union. I accepted. 


How did you go about organising the farmers into 
the union? : 


We began by holding a series of meetings through- 
out the sugar belt, both public and private meet- 
ings. Farmers were cautious at first, simply because 
they have so often been betrayed. But by the end 
of 1973, we could call a strike, the first strike of 
cane farmers in the history of the country. 

Striking means witholding the produce which is 
not much strength really, more so, because 
manufacturers grew their own canes, some 55% of 


| the canes going to the factories. The ‘no cut’ camp- 


aign as it was called, was designed to secure recog- 
nition and an increase in price for farmers’ canes. 
What needs to be understood at this point is the 
importance of sugar workers to our struggle. The 
sugar workers had got rid of their union leadership 
who, at the time of our ‘no cut’ campaign, called 
them out on strike in a struggle for the recognition 
of the new leadership. The government agreed to 
an increase in price per ton but refused to recog- 
nise our union. The farmers were determined to 
continue but the government, by recognising the 


_ leadership of the sugar workers, successfully got 
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them back to work. We were then forced to aban- 
don the campaign. 


What was your next move? 


We decided to operate from within the union by 
attempting to take over the union branches through 
the democratic voting process. It was impossible 
to find out what and where meetings were held. In 
fact they were being held secretly. We ambushed 
one of those meetings and lo and behold it was 
said that the gathering was not in fact a meeting. 
It became clear that this activity would be to no 
avail so we resorted to the second option, with- 
drawal of membership from the union. We printed 
revocation forms and collected 6,000 signatures, 
demanding that no levy be deducted. The govern- 
ment and the company would not budge. We con- 
tinued with meetings, at this time, laying stress on 
the political situation in the country as a whole. 
We reached the point where we were discussing 
the total nationalisation of the sugar industry. At 
the start of the 1975 cane crop, we again called a 
‘no cut’ campaign and we were 99% successful. To 


those who scabbed we made it impossible for them 
to sell their canes at the scales. Our farmers would 
occupy the scales and ensure that nobody could 
sell canes to the manufacturers. 


What was taking place in other areas of the working 
class? 


The Oil Field Workers Trade Union had, in 1974, 
organised a series of seminars geared to bringing 
the oil workers back into the mainstream of the 
politics of the country. At the same time, the lead- 
ership of the sugar workers was propagandising 
their members with a view to participation in elec- 
toral politics. At the end of ‘74, the sugar workers 
demanded a wage increase of 100%, the oil work- 
ers demanded 80% and their recognition as representa- 
tives of white collar workers in tle oil industry and, 
as I said, we were seeking an increase in prices for _ 
canes and recognition of our union. The general 
councils of all three unions began meeting. A 
fourth union, the Transport Union, also joined us. 
The general council is made up of officers from the 
branches of the union and so, is fairly representa- 
tive of the 40,000 workers and farmers. The gen- 
eral councils agreed to unite under an umbrella _ 
organisation. This was of great importance, particu- 


larly in uniting the Indian workers and farmers in 
sugar with African workers in the other unions. 
Meanwhile, our ‘no cut’ campaign was biting, with 
sugar workers in the factories refusing to handle 
canes of the strike breakers, who were able to get 
around the blockade at the scales by sending canes 
directly to the factory. Oil workers had launched a 
go slow in support of their claim. A go slow is 
illegal under the Industrial Relations Act, so they 
called it a withdrawal of enthusiasm. 


At what point did you publicly launch the 
umbrella organisation? 


On February 18th, we called a mass rally of oil and 
sugar workers and they launched the United Lab- 
our Front under the slogan ‘Peace Justice and 
Bread’. Estimates of the crowds ranged from 
25,000 to 40,000 workers. We started at 10 am 
and finished at 6 pm. Both industries came to a 
stand-still and electricity workers left the power 
station to run at minimum capacity. We passed the 
resolutions that multi-national corporations be ex- 


Ses 


pelled and that we should own and control our re- 
sources. 


What response did you get from other sections of 
the population? 


The unemployed in the Southern area responded. 
We held the rally in the South of Trinidad. Support 
from the middle class was building up. The middle- 
class sits on the fence and when it appears that 

one is on the point of success they will support. 
The ULF, as an organisation, had posed the great- 
est threat to the government in 20 years and could 
very well come to power, so the middle class came 
in to support. So did the clergy of the Presbyter- 
‘jan, Anglican and Catholic churches. Professionals 
like doctors and lawyers offered their services, 
food crop farmers in the north, fishermen in the 


south, all supported and were mobilised. 


Did the oil workers and sugar workers opt for 
strike action? 


I think the sugar workers went on strike immedia- 
-tely after the rally. The oil workers changed from a 
withdrawal of enthusiasm to an all out strike and 
increased their demand from 80% to 147%. The 
country ground slowly to a halt and everybody 
was calling on the government to do something. 
The Employers Consultation Association, which 


_ represents local business interests, realising a threat. 


to their profits, took a full page advertisement cal- 
ling on the government to recognise the TICFA. 
We have reliable information that Caroni Limited 
called for recognition of our union as well. We 
decided to intensify the struggle. Demonstrations 
are illegal without police permission, so along with 
some local priests, we called a religious procession 
beginning outside the OWTU headquarters in the 
South, and destined to end outside the Prime Mini- 
ster’s office 80 miles away. Despite threats from 
the police, geared to scaring people from the proc- 
ession, some 10,000 workers arrived at the starting 
point. After a few yards the police stopped the 


marchers and the Special Services Squad, trained 
to maim and kill, went into action. Despite the 
brutality and the arrest of the leadership, some 
5,000 workers arrived in Port of Spain on the fol- 
lowing day. The army was called in to move oil 
and sugar to consumers and none of the demands 
except the increase in wages for sugar workers was 
settled. At this point we called off the strike. 


From what you have told us, the question of pow- 
er was posed with the ULF in the vanguard of 
this entire struggle. What next? 

‘The United Labour Front has been a very useful 
organisation in terms of bringing the races togeth- 
er; each section supporting the other in their res- 
pective struggles. But it has short-comings. It is 
essentially a unity of trade union organisations 
and it is a big leap from that point into political 


organisation. We are also faced with the question | 


as to whether we enter electoral politics. There are 
differing views in the organisation on this; in fact, 
there is conflict not open and hostile, but never- 
theless a conflict of views within the leadership 
and to a lesser extent among the membership. 
Workers have been accustomned to seeing elections 
as one of the methods by which some change 
comes about. It is a question that still has to be 
resolved. 


What is the programme and policy of the ULF? 


We of the ULF have, as a minimum stand, anti- 
imperialism. The workers have passed resolutions 

at our first rally for ownership and control of our 
national resources under workers control, for the 
creation of a new revolutionary state. We will raise " 
the discussion on the form and organisation of the 
new state. So the ULF still has a long way to go; it 
is not by any means a revolutionary organisation 
but it is certainly one that represents the iaterests 
of the working class and which has to be moulded _ 
in order to achieve the aspirations of the people of 
the country. The question is whether one can seize 
power with such a loose organisation. It has been 
proven elsewhere that without a proper organisa~- 
tion it is almost impossible to seize power. Whether 
it is by electoral means or otherwise I can’t say, 

but I personally see the need for us to begin the 
task of building a solid working class organisation 
with its roots in the factories, work places, the com- 
munities, in schools etc., which would be the basis 
for a revolutionary constituent assembly of the 
whole working class. 
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GRENADA | 


The workers, farmers and students of Grenada 
are once again confronting the Gairy regime in 

a mass but disconnected political rebellion. The 
current political crisis was sparked off by a series 
of events that occurred almost simultaneously. 

The first major event has been the mass oppo- 
sition of workers to an attempt by Gairy to 
establish the dictatorship of hig wnion over labour. 
Having faced militant political opposition from 
two powerful unions — the Seamen’s Union and 
the Technical and Allied Workers’ Union — that 
were hitherto politically subservient to the Gairy 
regime, Gairy set about to capture control of the 
leadership of all unions in the country. 

About 120 workers who are constructing a 
Cable and Wireless Microwave station near to the 
Grenada airport joined the Technical and Allied 
Workers’ Union earlier this year. In an attempt 
to split that union, Gairy and the manager of 
Cable & Wireless called a meeting of the workers 
and, protected by the defence and police forces, 
Gairy told the workers that his union — the Gre- 
nada Manual and Mental Workers’ Union (GMM 


WU)-—was the only legitimate union in the country. 


The workers soundly rejected Gairy and deman- 
ded to know what the GMMWU had done for 


-workers and what Gairy did with all the union 


dues paid by other workers to the GMMWU. | 
Gairy resorted to abuse, claiming that he was 
tesponsible for “‘the shoes and panties that your 


- parents are wearing today”. Soon afterwards, 


Gairy and the Cable and Wireless capitalists 
attempted to bribe the workers by adding 

$1.00 to their weekly pay packet. 

Over 90% of the workers denounced this attempt 
at Union bashing, returned the $1.00 and 
demanded that the company negotiate only 

with the Technical and Allied Workers’ Union. 


Agricultural Workers 


A second similar incident occurred on an 
estate in the parish of St. Mark’s on the 
west coast of Grenada. 

The Gairy regime has been acquiring a number 
of estates, small and large, throughout the country 
under the guise of “land for the landless’’. In. 


‘most cases, the state has seized lands from the 
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political opponents of the Gairy regime with some 
vague promise of compensation. The lands are 
then either divided into % and % acre lots and 
sold to supporters and sympathizers of the 
regime, or the state runs the estate as a state- 
enterprise. Crops are reaped without maintenance 
and the estate allowed to become unproductive 
in which case the workers are forced onto the 
labour market as unemployed. 

As part of its ‘“‘land to the landless” scheme, 
the Gairy regime seized an estate belonging to 
the deceased P.G. Hostein in St. Mark’s. The 


agricultural workers revolted and refused 


“to work- Eventually, about 11 workers returned 


to work and the state had to recruit a few 
other supporters of the party to reap the crops. 
The opposition New Jewel Movement intervened 
in the struggle, organised the workers in the 
newly-formed ‘General, Agricultural and 
Factory Workers Union (GAFU)’ , and began 
organising estate workers in the rural areas. To 
date, GAFU has organised workers on five 
estates and the movement is spreading rapidly. 
These two incidents may appear quite normal, 
but in the context of Grenada, it is the first time 
since 1950 that workers, particularly agricultural 
workers, have openly and publicly revolted 
against the labour leadership of Eric Gairy and 
have joined a radical union. Such action on the 
part of workers is not simply economistic; if 
it were, then the workers would have joined the 
GMMWU, for the leadership of GMMWU has 
political power. NJM had dared to venture into 
Gairy’s stronghold. NJM, therefore, by challeng- 
ing Gairy in the very heart of his political base 
was, in fact, declaring war on the political and 
labour rule of Gairy. It was this political 
challenge that forced the Gairy regime to begin 
the systematic destruction of NJM. 


Political Repression 


Three other events followed each other within 
a matter of days — the Newspaper Amendment 
Act; seizure of the Grenada nutmeg co-operative 
and the signing of a warrant for the arrest of 
Eric Gairy. 

In late June, the NJM sought to obtain a 
signed warrant for Gairy’s arrest. The warrant 
resulted from the report of the Duffus Com- 
mission which was appointed by the former 
governor, Hilda Bynoe, to enquire into the 
events and circumstances leading up to the mass 
rebellion of January 1974. The Commissioners 
charged Gairy with being “the cause of the 
riot due to his gross negligence and inciting 
deliberate violent confrontation, and having a 
grave disregard for public order and safety”. 

On June 27, three of Gairy’s magistrates — 
Lloyd St. Louis, I.1. Duncan and Ernest John — 
refused to sign the warrant. But on July 5,a 
Justice of the Peace, F. Archibald, signed the 
warrant which was handed to the commissioner 
of police, J. Usen (Nigerian technical assistant 
to Grenada). 

On July 4, the Grenada cabinet dissolved the 
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executive board of the Grenada Co-operative 
Nutmeg Association (GCNA) and seized control 
of the association. The Defence Force, popularly 
know as the ‘Green Beasts’, was sent to 

‘occupy’ and ‘guard’ all the association’s 
buildings, and the Barclay’s bank account of the 
association was frozen. The Banana and Cocoa 
Co-operative Associations, both economically 
powerful with millions of dollars in reserve, had 
already been seized by the Gairy state. Gairy’s 
propagandized reasons for seizing these associa- 


tions is that they were not operating in the 
interest of the poor farmers, but were serving 
a few estate owners. If that was the case before 
(and to a certain extent it was), then it is more 
so since the Gairy state seized control, and the 
nutmeg farmers knew that very well. 

The final act in the present scenario was 
the proclamation of -he Newspaper Amendment 
Act in early July — that effectively bars all _ 
newspapers except those controlled by the 
Gairy regime and its supporters. It is the 
combination of the above events that has precipi- 
tated the present political crisis in Grenada. 

Immediately after F. Archibald signed the 
warrant for Gairy’s arrest, the Grenada Cabinet 
revoked his commission of Justice of the Peace 
and began an investigation into “circumstances 
surrounding the signing of the warrant”. Also, 
the police and defence force started a series of 
mass searches and beatings of NJM members and 
supporters. On Friday, July 18, 20 members of 
the ‘Green Beasts ’ unleashed a reign of terror 
on the people that were in the capital, St. 


George’s. . 


On that day, NJM members, having before 
announced publicly that they would disregard 
the Newspaper Act, were selling the New 
Jewel Paper in St. George’s. The ‘Green Beasts ’ 
threw tear-gas cannisters everywhere in the 
city and scores of innocent people were beaten. 
Kenrick Radix, a member of the Political Bureau 
of NJM, who was taking pictures of the terror 
campaign, received several wounds on his face 
and scalp. A shot from one of the ‘Green Beasts’ 
barely missed his head. Similar confrontations 
have been taking place in various parts of the 
island and in a number of places, workers, 
farmers and youth have forcibly released persons 
arrested by tiie police and the ‘Green Beasts’ . 

Nutmeg farmers have also been organizing to 


take back control of their co-operative and funds. 


Farmers’ meetings have been held in various 
parts of the country and all farmers have decided 
to decrease production, to boycott the state-run 
co-operative by not selling their products and 

to boycott Barclays Bank which is collaborating 
with the Gairy regime by freezing the farmers’ 
co-operative funds. Hundreds of farmers have 
withdrawn their deposits from Barclay’s bank. 
At a mass farmers’ meeting at Seamoon (near to 
the Grenada airport) on Sunday, July 20th, over 
1000 farmers decided “‘to tighten the agricul- 
tural shutdown of Grenada, the banana boycott, 
and to stop selling cocoa and nutmegs’’. At Mt. 
Felix estate, owned by one L. A. Purcell (an ally 
of Gairy), and located on the west coast of the 
island, hundreds of banana and nutmeg trees 
have been destroyed. The farmers have also 
called on the workers, particularly the dock 
workers, for support in the struggle against the 
Gairy state. 


Reprinted from Caribbean Dialogue, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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DOMINICA 


In the January 1975 issue of Race Today, we 
reported the enactment of the Dread Act as law 
in Dominica. In this Act, anyone found wearing 
the Rastafarian hair style faced a mandatory 
prison sentence and could be assissinated by 

_any civilian member of the population. This 
persecution drove the young dreads into the 
hilly areas of Dominica, which have been the 
terrain for fierce armed clashes between the youth 

_ and the local Defence Force armed with British 
weapons. : 

International protests forced the government 
to offer a 38 day amnesty to the dreads, the 

i essence of which offered rehabilitation to those 

; who handed in their guns. 

‘ To this offer, there was no response, for during 
the so called ‘amnesty’, the harassment and 
brutality of the unemployed youth continued, 

- especially in the small villages around the island. 

i On Macoucherie beach, when residents tried to 

| prevent a police assault on a young man, three 

: were arrested, beaten and tortured. One was 

sentenced to three months imprisonment. In 

i Delices, an unemployed youth, who went to 

| live with his grandmother, was ordered by the 

_ | police to leave the village and never return again. 

[ A few days before the amnesty period 

ended, the young men in the hills wrote to 

Premier Patrick John stating, 

i I quite agree that Gov’t make mistake, 


. as you Said in your letter to us, but this mis- 
take can be easily soulve. 

4 We do not want to molest nobody in the 
i: community, all we want is to work the 
soil and to be left in peace love and unity, 
i we want the right to grow our hair, as we 
: want it and not as the gov’t wants it, as 
citizen of Dominica we are given only (38) 
ec, days to come in our own island though we 
Pot are already in it. 

Your gov't have given to us no proff, no 
confident that they realy mean their word, the 
dread act must be abolished completely. The 
amnesty must be completely unconditional so 
that we could have confident in Govt say 
they must start by releasing the brethrens from 
jails, to mention Desmond Trotter, everybody 
says its a frame up and Algie, Jamous Peter 
Alen then we’ll have confidence. 

Another pointe which affects us in Domi- 
nica is that, we the youths, want to work the 


Caribbean revolution. International messages of 


land free like any other Citizens, and not to 
be run away by police like slaves, its over 
(3) three months, I haven’t seen my mum and 
family, ‘“why”’ because police and D/force 
have been too wickedly to us, though you 
called us up but we still cannnot trust your 
army, up to now they still carry arms. 
Our country is in a very bad state, we 
must all put our heads together to soulve 
the problem, not by giving police and fource 
arms to kill the youths we must have political 
freedom and the rights of free speech without 
any police harasment, in your letter to us 
you said that we’ve done no wrong, and we’er 
all citizens of the state, and still police 
harass and shoot at us, Concerning your 
letter again you said - I CAN PROMISE THAT 
I SHALL KEEP YOUR NAMES SECRET IF 
YOU GIVE YOUR SELF UP TO US BOYS, 
As Citizens of Dominica, why should 
you want to hide our names, 
We are not people of violence we do 
not want to fight no war all we need is 
to live in one Love and Unity and with one 
people, to work the soil in one love, 
Again we’re not murderers not war fighters, 
not perciquters, not Black power fighters. 
But peacefull men, men with love, men who 
wants to work the soil, to unite in order to 
develop our country.” 
In this atmosphere, the opposition Movement 
for a New Dominica (MND) organised two 
public meetings protesting the violation of the 
constitutional and human rights of the popula- 
tion. They were refused permission to hold a 
demonstration on the grounds that it would 
lead to civil disorder and breaches of the peace. 
The response was tremendous. At the first meeting 
thousands of people turned up. They were met by 
police fully equipped with the most modern riot 
equipment — batons, shields, tear gas, machine 
guns. The meeting was being addressed by 
Br. Wiltshire of MND when the Deputy Police 
Commissioner ripped off the wires from the pub- ) 
lic address system and confiscated it. Although | 
the police did all they could to provoke a confron- | 
tation the meeting ended peacefully. Not to be 


deterred, 5,000 people turned up at the evening 


meeting, ‘the largest political meeting in 
Dominica’s recent history.’ The police again tried 
to break up the meeting. This time, they stopped 
a Martiniquan woman from speaking. When con- 
fronted by the crowd they backed down. The 
meeting highlighted the political repression, 
focussing on the Dread Act and the frame up of 
Desmond Trotter. Talks were also given on 
imperialism, Dominican land resource use and the 


solidarity and support for Desmond Trotter and 
MND were read to the meeting. 
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StVINCENT 


The Kingstown General Hospital has become the 
focal point for anti-government protests in 

St. Vincent. Nurses and maids, in strikes and 
demonstrations, have brought to a head the crisis 
in the Health Service which has been looming 


for the last five years. 


On Friday 5th September, they took to the 
streets demanding better working and living con- 
ditions, uniforms for maids, back pay of £750, 
the payment of footwear allowances and proper 
meals. It was their second attempt at bringing to 
the attention of the government, the unbearable 
conditions at the hospital. 

On Monday 18th August, as night nurses 
were preparing for the 7 p.m. — 7 a.m. shift, 
they found that no meals were provided for 
them. Twenty-five nurses marched to the home 
of the Minister of Health demanding that meals 
be provided. The minister offered ice cream and 


soft drinks from his business premises. The women 


refused and eventually proper meals were provid- 
ed. A meeting on the following day with the Hos- 
pital Superintendent brought no change in the 
situation. 

Meanwhile, the authorities were more concer- 
ned with pursuing a vendetta with a Dr. Cyrus, 
who is described as the hospital’s most competent 
surgeon. Cyrus had worked for 355 days without 
leave as a surgeon, gynaecologist, registrar and 
casualty officer. He applied for leave in order 
to take a holiday in St. Lucia because, he said, 
he was in no mental and physical state to continue 
working. His application was turned down and the 
government refused to issue him with a tax clear- 
ance certificate without which he could not leave 


_ the country. Cyrus, determined to go with 


his family, attempted to board a plane at Arnos 
Vale airport for St. Lucia. The police were mobi- 
lised, the runway was blocked by a fire engine, 
the pilot was refused permission to take off, all 
in an effort to prevent Cyrus taking his holiday. 
On returning to work on September 5th he was 
handed his notice and given 45 days leave prior 
to termination. He is to be replaced by a Dr. 
Sunderan who islanders describe as ‘a surgical 
butcher.’ 

The nurses responded with a demonstration 
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to the premier’s office demanding the reinstate- 
ment of Cyrus and better working conditions. 
The absence of proper facilities at the hospital 


has been thé concern of the population for some ~ 


time. The Labour government in power, led 
by Milton Cato, was able to win the elections 
on a major campaign for a better health service. 
Shortages of staff and medicine at hospitals and 
district clinics still persist. The intervention of 
nurses and maids with the sympathy of other 
staff members and the local population have 
managed to crystallise the anti-government feel- 
ing in the population. : 

Teachers too, have been carrying out a struggle 
for independent trade union representation. 
On Saturday August 23rd, young employed and 
unemployed workers launched the Trade Union 
Youth Movement aimed at organising all workers 
between 14 and 35 years. 

This broad working class based movement is 
the basis of the challenge to the ruling regime, a 
challenge co-ordinated under the leadership of 
the revolutionary organisation YULIMO. 


WHO'S EDUCATING 
WHO? 


_ Dear Race Today, 


In your August issue, you tackled one of the princi- 
pal forms of social control — that of education. 
The article, ‘Who’s Educating Who’, was a credit to 
your awareness of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the system. You succeeded in outlining the designs 
made to control the actions of children within cer- 
tain schools. . 

As a member of the Black Parents Movement, I 
take this opportunity to express the genuine need 


for solidarity amongst black parents, in the fight 
to overcome the cunning methods practised by 
authoritarian principals of schools in ensuring sec- 
ond class education for our children. 

Speaking from experience gained since my in- 
volvement in the movement, I find it necessary to 
enlighten parents of one of the popular methods 
practised, and an insight into what the attitudes to- 
wards this method should be: 

Many parents are confronted with an over-flow- 
ing pile of letters exaggerating the bad behaviour of 
their children in school. Confronted with this tech- 
nique, use your own discretion and ignore as nec- 
essary, because the aim is to ‘frustrate’ and make 
the relationship between children and parents so 
unbearable that parents will then turn to the next 
handle on the power machine — The Social Work- 
ers. These social workers are always willing to 
compile a volume of notes on our children which 
usually goes well with yet another handle of 


. power — ‘the ‘friendly police’. They in turn act as 


memers of staff in some schools and have access 
to pupils’ records. 


This regime is practised daily in some schools, 
therefore parents must be aware of this circle of 
horrors’, formed by school teachers, social work - 
ers and the police force. 

The Black Parents’ and Black Students’ Move- 
ments and organising to tackle this type of situation 


in schools and can only get good results with the 


full backing of parents. That is to say, we must 


_ get our priorities right — by putting more trust in 


our children and less trust in the entire functioning 
of the educational system. : 
We must also bear in mind that there is very lit- 


_ tle teacher/pupil relationship inside or outside 


schools, and that the majority of teachers live out- 


_ side the area in which they teach. Never forget that 


teachers are normally alert to recommending 
psychiatric treatment for our children so that they 
can aquire the legal basis for ditching our children 


| in the pit (ESN schools). 


Pam Bowen. 


"BACKLASH 


Dear Race Today, 

Following your article in the August issue ‘Who’s 
educating who? — The Black Education Movement 
and the Struggle for Power,’ I thought that the fol- 
lowing case would be of interest'to your readers as 
an example of the policing in and around schools 
which the article highlighted. On 26th September 
a young man went with three of his friends to visit 
a female friend of his who attends Hornsey High 
School. As they left the school, they saw a friend 
of theirs in a nearby launderette doing his mothers’ 
washing. They stopped and talked with him. They 
were there for four minutes when a police car pass- 
ed and then reversed. A black maria followed and 
about six policemen came out. One entered the 
the launderette and pulled one of the boys by the 
arm, another policeman said , ‘let’s take them all’. 
When they asked what they had done, they were 
told that a crime had been committed and that 
they should get into the van. Although they prot- 
ested that they had done nothing, they were taken 
to Hornsey police station, questioned and locked 
in cells for about 45 minutes. They were then put 
on identity parades and released later without any 
charges against them. Because it is intended to take 
action against the police over this matter I would 
be grateful if you did not publish the names of 
these people. 


Velma Johnson. 


KEEP DEPENDANTS 
OUT 


Dear Race Today, 

Congratulations on your immigration article last 
month. I think that in handling it the way you did, 
you offer a new perspective on immigrant workers 
and the modern economy. I would like to add to 
the political debate you have started. 

You note, quite correctly, that the West Indian, 
mother or Pakistani father whose children are-be- 
ing held up in Kingston or Islamabad, is being 
exploited. They have paid in to National Insurance, 
rates, income tax, VAT on the things they buy out 
of wages, and yet their children cannot benefit 
from the education, social services, health services 
or housing facilities that the stoppages pay for. 

But that is only one aspect of their exploitation. 
For the surplus value which they generate at work 
is also not available for their use. Apart from that 
section which goes to private profit, the firm also 
pays out for rates, corporation tax, VAT, and all 
the other payments which end up with the state. 

The sum of these payments is then put back into 
the economy; in part as those state-provided ser- 
vices which the immigrant workers’ children cannot 
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enjoy. So that section of their surplus value which 
is expropriated by the state apparently for their 
own benefit never in fact reaches them and they 
are effectively subsidising everybody else. 

This, of course, is a very valuable device for 
capital. Not only do they receive workers trained 
at someone else’s expense absolutely free, but also 
there is no obligation to pay for their children, or 
the other members of their family. This they will 
have to do themselves by regular remittances home. 

The resolution of that situation of super-exploi- 
tation lies with the overthrow of capital. The con- 
tribution that Race Today is making to that over- 
throw is most important. 


Dave Clark. 


“Every immigrant represents a store of capital. 
It costs £4,000 to raise, educate and train a 
person for productive employment and this 
sum is transferred as a free export wherever 
migration takes place Britain, with full 
employment and an immense programme of 
rebuilding to be tackled needs immigrants 
urgently. We have a population of 50 million, 
a working population of 25 million and it is 
this productive group that feeds and clothes and 
shelters all our children and pensioners. Each 
new immigrant at work helps provide for the 
unproductive half of the population. Ask the 
Germans how they have managed to win pros- 
perity from the shambles of 1945. Hard work? 
Yes. But with a labour force strengthened by 
millions of immigrants. Germany lost the war 
and was paid reparations in human capital.” 


Punch 21.8.1954 


| WHITE LEFT 


' 


Dear Race Today, 

Race Today has for some time, displayed a sec- 

tarian attitude towards the so-called ‘white left’ 

in Britain. The reference to “the organisation 

that calls itself the International Socialists” 

(why ‘‘calls itself’? ) is a development of this 

trend. 
Race Today, which claims to be non-sectarian, 
_ should be opening up a debate with British revo- 
lutionary groups, which have a lot to learn about 
the black revolutionary movement and the struggles 
of black workers in Britain and throughout the 
world. 
a 
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The phrase, ‘white left’, implies that revolu- 
tionary organisations like I.S. ignore black 
struggles or attempt to divert them in their own 
interests. The International Socialists certainly 


_cannot be accused of ignoring black workers, as 


a considerable proportion of our funds goes into 
producing two Asian language papers (in Urdu 


and Punjabi) and a new West Indian publication, 
Flame. 


The jibe, ‘white left’, is as useful as the tradi- 
tional Communist Party jibe, ‘middle class 
organisations’, towards the revolutionary socialist 
left. 

For historical reasons, revolutionary socialism 
was for many years marginal to the main concerns 
of the working class movement in this country. 
Revolutionaries were isolated from all sections 0. 
the working class, not just from black workers. 
I.S. has, in recent years, systematically worked 
towards overcoming this isolation, and has 
gained the reputation of being the only revolu- 
tionary group with a sizeable working class base. 

This has been achieved by a policy of inter- 
vention to assist and broaden working class 
struggles, of the kind that you appear to criticise, 
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in the case of Decca works at Battersea. But this 
intervention from the outside contains its limita- 
tions and dangers. It is for this reason that I.S. 
seeks to build a black membership, to lead the 
fight against the bosses and against racialism 
from within the black community. 

Thus, your criticism of the I.S, interven- 
tion at Decca is a criticism of attempts to over- 
come the isolation of the ‘white left’ from the 
black working class. A united revolutionary 
party of black-and white militants will be in a 


position to move decisively and with authority to 


help any group of workers, black and white. 

This party must recognise the need for 
black workers to organise to fight against their 
special oppression within capitalism, and the lead- 
ing role that black workers can play in the 
struggle of the whole working class. 

We say to black revolutionaries, ‘come and 
join us’, help us build an organisation that has 
the knowledge and expertise to act effectively 
within the black community, and which has at 
the same time the ability to influence the working 

class movement as a whole. 


Colin Falconer 


Caribbean Dialogue 

(A monthly information service) 

Published by New Beginning (Toronto Chapter) 
Price 30p. 

Caribbean Dialogue is a new and attractively 
designed monthly information service, published 
by the Toronto Chapter of the Trinidad-based _ 
New Beginning Movement. The editor tells us that 
the next issue is due in the first week in November 
and thereafter monthly; that the service aims to fill 
the gap in systematic communication between the 
mass movements and left organisations throughout 
the Caribbean. 

This first issue has approached the task outlined 
above with articles reporting firstly, the movement 
of foreign capital in different areas of the Carib- 
bean, articles on what the masses of Caribbeans 
are doing, the activities of political organisations 
and the trends and tendencies in both the mass 
movements and the political organisations which 
~ represent them. The inclusion of two articles on 
immigrant Caribbean communities in Britain and 
‘Canada is a welcome change from the complete 
absence of any reference to these communities in 
the literature of political organisations in the Carib- 
bean. 

’ While little fault can be found with the content, 
the arrangement of the different articles appears 
haphazardly organised with no central theme hold- 
ing the articles together. It appears that the editors, 
in a desperate attempt to be non-sectarian, have 
developed, as yet, no criteria by which the choice 
of articles and their arrangement are disciplined. 
As a result, bits and pieces appear thrown together 
with little care for discipline and organisation. In 
part, this could be overcome by organising the 
material in sections, at first chosen on a geographi- 
cal basis — a section on the Eastern Caribbean, a 
section on Caribbean immigrant populations etc. 

Again many of the articles appear to have been 
written by a body of researchers and consequently 
lack the bite and precision of articles written by 
the participants themselves in the different areas 


of the Caribbean. The report on the Black Com- 
munity in Britain stands out as an example of what 
should be attempted. It is for the activists in the 
Caribbean to use Caribbean Dialogue to publicise 
and inform others about the precise conditions in 
which they are organising, including that is, dir- 
ect interviews with workers, students, peasants etc. 

The non-sectarian approach facilitates the 
possible development of free discussion between 
political tendencies in the movement as a whole. 
One hopes that the editors will set aside four pages 
or so for that kind of interchange. 

Contributors ought to be reminded that writing 
articles for their local constituencies are not quite 
the same as preparing information for those abroad. 
In writing for the latter nothing is to be taken for 
granted, every detail to be explained, for the international 
audience cannot be deemed to have the background 


information of the local population. 

Finally, the test of a news service is that it is 
published on time. That is of the utmost import- 
ance since the movement is littered with the ashes 
of late comers and fine attempts which appear once 
in a while before withering away altogether. 


Carl Manning 
Details of subscription from Race Today. 


Roots and Rock: The Marley Enigma 


So Bob Marley has made it and the Wailers too, 
what’s left of them—after eleven years of musical 
devotion and changing emotions. The ‘little brown 
man’ from down a St. Ann is now a big big man, 
albeit a musical one. Now everyone is singing 
Marley’s song — even Johnny Nash, once called 
‘the king of reggae’ by the white music culture— 
vultures. The rock critics of Europe and North 
America now hail Bob Marley the new king of rock 


. and protest, the new King Emperor Haile I/King 


Selassie I / King of kings. They speak of the new 
Hendrix, the new Dylan, the musical messiah of 
the rockers, the hippies, the beatniks, the trendies 
and the drop outs. But the ‘I yah’ man knows that: 

The rise of the ‘rasta rebel from Trench Town’ 

who likes to wear a frown 

is not fulfilment of prophecy, 

but the realisation of a commercial dream 

a capitalist scheme. 

To be sure, the coming of the new musical mes- 
siah had been long awaited in Europe and North 
America, since the departure of Hendrix, who 
could not stand the ‘purple haze’. Dylan, the 
lyrical propagandist of the campus revolutionaries, 
seems to have died with the ‘hippies’ and their sit- 
in revolution. There was a vaccum of vogue until 

Marley let riddim drop 
and it was not 
or rather, it was not until 
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the capitalists sighted the gap 
Sought and found 

The right man with the right sound 
who was not black but brown. 

Truly, it was a capitalist affair. What a sensation, 
Bob Marley, the talk of the musical nations/The 
standing ovations/ The long citations. 

The man behind it all? Chris Blackwell, descendant 
of slave masters and owner of Island records, con- 
tinuing the tradition of his white ancestors. Black- 
well puts his vision of Marley for capital thus: ‘I 
think that generally rock music has become a bit 
stale and I think Bob’s music has an energy and a 
fresh feel to it.’ Indeed. 

The energy of which Blackwell speaks, is the 
dynamism ot the culture of the urban unemployed, 
the sufferers, the oppressed of Jamaica. The ‘fresh 
feel’ is the soul and rock elements which have been 
incorporated into the music of the Wailers. But this 
alone with Marley’s lyrical excellence could not 
spell success. The commodity is not complete and 
it is commodities that the capitalist deals in, not 
music per se. There had to be an angle, an image. 
And what better image than that of the Rasta rebel 
(the long haired rasta rebel). 

From the very beginning, it could be seen, Marley 
was destined for fame; destined to become the 
chosen one. For it is a unique set of experiences 
and circumstances that has shaped Marley’s music 
the son of an Afro-Jamaican woman and an 


Englishman. His experiences are rooted within the 
sufferers of Jamaica. He celebrated the rudi ‘rebel- 
lion’ of the 60’s and defended ‘rudi’ in tunes like, 
‘Let Them Go’. Living in America for a while, 
Marley was very much influenced by American 
rhythm and blues and soul music. By 1969 ‘reggae’ 


had superseded ‘rock steady’ and ska as the new 
musical mode of Jamaica. Bob and the Wailers 
came back on the scene after a short impasse as the 
new ‘soul rebels’. ‘I am a rebel/soul rebel’, sang 
Marley, ‘I am a capturer soul adventurer’ in Tem- 


ations style. By this time Marley’s lyrical excell- 


ence had been acknowledged by the sufferers in the 
ghettoes, at least. His persecution by babylon lent 
a new style of rhetoric to his lyricism; this was the 
rhetoric not of protest but of defiance and rebel- 
lion. And the language was that of Rastafarai. 

This is the image that is used to sell Marley, the 
image of the rasta rebel, and god only knows the 
eroticism and romanticism that this image invokes 
in the mind of his white fans. And this is where the 
ironies multiply. The ‘image’ is derived from rasta- 
farianism and rebellion, which are rooted in the 
historical experience of the oppressed of Jamaica. 
It then becomes an instrument of capital to sell 
Marley and his music, thereby negating the power 
which is the cultural manifestation of this histori- 
cal experience. So though Marley is singing about 
‘roots’ and ‘natty’, his fans know not. Neither do 
they understand the meaning or the feeling of 
dread. And there is really no dread in Marley’s 
music. The dread has been replaced by the howling 
rock guitar and the funky rhythm and what we get 
is the enigma of ‘roots’ and rock. 

That 1s no musical sensation 
but a capitalist distortion 
and the rebel of yesterday 
is now a star today 
who does not shine the righteous way 
this is the end of my musical say. 


Linton Kwesi Johnson. 


~ Guerrillas 


| by VS. Naipaul 


Published by Andre Deutsch 
Price £3.25p. 


A couple of years ago, Mr. Naipaul produced for 

_|> the Sunday Times, a two part documentation of 
|| the career and trial of the Trinidadian adventurer 

| Michael De Freitas, alias Michael Abdul Malik, 
alias X. 

In Guerrillas, Mr. Naipaul converts part of this 
documentation into a novelistic investigation of 
the characters both black and white who, through 
fate and will, contribute to the partly political and 
partly personal happenings on an island. 

Naipaul doesn’t name the island, but readers 
may identify in the first few pages, the landscape 
and detail of a route in Trinidad. Naipaul names 
his central character Jimmy Leung, alias Jimmy 
Ahmed (Haji), stressing the pretension of the black 
muslim image by making Ahmed half Chinese and 
} half Latin-American black. In Ahmed, one may see 

a fusion of what Mr. Naipaul takes to be the innate 
mimicry of several personalities and types who play 
at revolution in the Caribbean. Ahmed has been in 
England. He has returned to the unnamed island, 
its slums languid, its beaches swollen with religious 
rhetoric, its ridge colony peopled by its black rul- 
ing class, under a cloud and with a commission. 

Irony, one of the chief instruments of Naipaul's 
- novelistic vision, keenly places Ahmed amongst 
those revolutionaries, those guerrillas who are 
under commission from a capitalist company, run- 
_ning a model farm on behalf of an ex-slave-trading 
firm called Sablich’s. Ahmed’s headquarters is call- 
ed Thrushcross Grange, and the signs which lead 
the traveller to it from the Ridge have been con- 
tributed by the makers of Coca Cola, by an Ameri 
can bauxite firm, by airlines, by shops in the city. 
Ahmed’s power comes not from character or clear 
purpose but from spleen, envy, half-formed hatred 
of whites. His vision is what Mr. Naipaul character- 
ised in his Sunday Times documentary as ‘negro- 
fantasy politics’. 

Drawn fatally to Ahmed and to the world of 
make believe political purpose are Roche, a man 
who has acquired a second class reputation by hav- 
ing been a white fugitive from South Africa, and 
his English girl Jane, looking for permanence and 
purpose in the happenstance of the black political 


NEW BEACON BOOKS 
Marcus Garvey (1887—1940) by Adolph Edwards Price 35p. 


New Edition of: 


How the West Indian Child is made Educationally Subnormal in the British School System. 
: by Bernard Coard Price 40p. 


: To be published soon: ; 
The Poetry of Nicolas Guillen An Introduction with a translation of Nicolas Guillen’s 70th birthday interview. 


Paperback £1. 


Contact: New Beacon Books — 76 Stroud Green Road, London N.4. Tel. 272-4889. 


melting pot. Roche is hired by Sablich’s to keep a 
liaison with Ahmed who calls him ‘massa’, the only — 
irony that Ahmed’s intelligence is capable of. Jane 
looks to Roche for a salvation she knows she will 
not find. She looks to Ahmed for the sexual con- 
tact that will lay to rest the ghost of guilt that a 
certain international pose of tie black revolution- 
ary has housed in her restless conscience. But Jane 
is no believer, neither is she gaga. She is the white 


cynic whose several men, whose job in publishing, 
whose life in London leaves her with a feeling of 
second-hand excitement. The Caribbean has the 
real thing — maybe. In this sense, Jane is a displac- 
ed person and when Naipaul portrays her asking 
Jimmy for it, she becomes a wanton, and for 
Jimmy she becomes ‘rotten meat’, the victim of all 
his misdirected spite against a world order that will 
have him play puppet king and will behead him at 
its whim. 

The architect of this political whim, the man 
who in his own cynicism uses Roche to lay a trap 
for Jimmy, is Meredith. He is a character assembled 
again from the spare parts of other types within 
the Caribbean midle class. He is a politician, a 
broadcaster, a focal point for action and for ridi- 
cule when the crunch comes as it does. It comes, 
of course, in the form of a political incident, an in- 
surrection in which Jimmy Ahmed gets the oppor- 
tunity to play out his fantasy of leading the masses. 
The coup aborts itself as it must in a Naipaul novel. 
Since Naipaul’s claim to a political vision of the Carib- 
bean is limited by the tools and purposes of an 
abortionist rather than the observation and motives 
of a midwife. 

Naipaul’s eye is keen as ever to every nuance of 
pretension, every failure of vision. His eye is as open 
as a camera lens to the emotional and irrational forces 
that make political events. It is closed to the pat- 
terns of existence that cause those events. His rev- 
olutions become violent masquerades. His charac- 
ters are incapable of tragedy and only capable of 
pathos because he is out of sympathy with them. 
His claim to greatness as a novelist is marred by 
that singular failure to sympathise and it leads him 
in the political context cf the Caribbean, (a con- 
text he is compelled to approach again and again), 
to a profoundly reactionary vision of the possibili- 
ties of a civilisation emerging from a culture which — 
he sees at once as imitative, hollow and mad. 


Hardback £2.50p. 
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CONCORD FILMS COUNCIL 


Tanzania: Path of a Nation 
| President Julius Nyerere, who is our guide in this film, 
explains how the emphasis is on rural development, 

| which must take priority over urban growth and that 
the elite must make sacrifices. Co-operative villages are 
shown, where traditional culture is allied to interme- 
diate technology. 


Woman of the Toubou 


§ The Toubou are a nomadic tribe living in the Sahara 
desert. Their way of life has been unchanged for 

| thousand of years. The women are treated as equals 
by the men and they have a dignity and a fragile 
appearance which is deceptive — their life is very hard. 
Food is scarce, and they walk many miles for water. 
There has been no rain in the area where they live for 
20 years and the oases are drying up. Will this ancient 

tribe die out? Balfour Films, 1975. 


2 | These are only two of the films available from Concord 
| Films Council . For further details contact Concord 

: Films Council. Natin, Ipswich, IPIO OJZ. Tel: 

Tel: 0473 76012. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS FROM MIDLAND 


Pamphlet produced by 
End Loans to Southern Africa 
‘o ELTSA 
7 134 Gee ley Road, London, NW.10. Tel: 01 965-7454. 


R.A.P.P.. 
R.A.P.P. In session at Keskidee Centre. Poetry, music, 
drama differently. 


Admission: | 40p; members 30p. 


Every evening at 7.30 p.m. 
Keskidee Centre, 1 Gifford Street, London N.1. 
Tel: 01- 607 1296 OR 01-607 0015 


HARAMBEE PROJECT | 
Harambee Project has the following vacancies. Appli 
ants for all posts must be experienced in working 

with minority groups especially with West Indians. ‘ 


Residential Social Workers — couple (or single per- | b 
sons) to take charge of our Hostel for Homeless =| 
youngsters. Must have patience, tolerance and un- — 

- derstanding of adolescence. 


Trained Female Community Worker — special re- 
sponsibility to work with unmarried mothers and 


girls at risk. ? 


Trained Male Community Worker — to initiate act-_ 
ivities and support self-help groups in the area. 


Matron for Nursery to be opened soon — to take 

charge of Nursery, but needed immediately to 

make contact with mothers in the area, and with 
voluntary and statutory agencies. 


All salaries for the above posts are linked with Local | 
Authority salary scale and conditions. All salaries de- 
pendant on experience, age and qualifications. 


Applications by letter to: The Secretary, Harambee . 
Housing Association, 27/29 Grove Lane, Handsworth | 
BIRMINGHAM B21 9ES. 


-All enquiries phone: 021 554-8479/5323. 
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HACKNEY COMMUNITY RELATIONS COUNCIL 4 
_ Invites you to attend a | 
PUBLIC MEETING 

THE TIMES OF TESTING FOR YOUTH 
— An examination of the Social and Economic pres- 
sures contributing towards problems affecting cer- 

tain sections of youth within the Borough of 

Hackney. 4 
— A consideration of courses of positive action which | 
may be undertaken. 
SPEAKERS INCLUDE 


Mr. A. Balladin — Community Relations Officer for ¥ 
Hackney. a 

Mr. D. G. Dryden — Hackney Community Relations | 
Council. 

Mr, Dumbar — Manager, Four Aces Club. ‘ 

Dr. C.J.G. Franklin — Medical Practitioner, Hackney. © 

Chief Inspector Jeater — ‘G’ Division, Metropolitan 
Police. 

Mr, R. Pratt — Senior Education Welfare Officer. : 

Mr. G. Shepherd — Senior Youth Officer, Community | 
Relations Commission. . | 

Chairman: Rev. G.R. de Mello — 


THURSDAY 23rd OCTOBER, 1975. 
AT 

STOKE NEWINGTON LIBRARY HALL 

(Stoke Newington Church Street, N.16) 


ADMISSION FREE 7.30 p.m. 


SEIT POS 


SARA RRARE 


Dear Race Today, 


As a. black parent and a responsible citizen of the 
Lewisham Borough for several years, I believe that I 
can speak for many black parents with teenage chil- 
dren. Of course we deprecate and are appalled by 
this new violence and mugging which afflicts our 
society, and I cannot stress too heavily our feelings 
that mugging is a particularly nasty offence and 


must be curtailed. But if many of our authoritative 
bodies care to look in retrospect, it was not too long 
ago when within this said borough there was an out- 
cry from responsible and informed sections of the 
immigrant community concerning police harassment 
and brutality towards black people and especially 
teenagers. So fierce and loud was this outcry that 
the local authority made representation to the top 
corridors of the metropolitan police to little or no 
avail. All that was then requested was an investigation 
and ‘a subsequent directive to the various law enforc- 


_ ing officers to use restraint and be fair in dealing 


with black youth. This was totally denied them. 

In fact, all we were trying to do then was to draw 
to the attention of the powers that be that there was 
a serious malaise in the making which required 
immediate attention. 

Today we see the frustrations, anger and intransi- 
gence of the said youths who now commit such 
nasty practices as mugging, in complete disregard for 
their parents. They flout authority as their way of 
personal protest. : 

Let it be seen now and be appreciated that the 
vast majority of teenagers are well behaved, well 
balanced, sensible youths who must not become 
fair game for the indignation and disgust of the 
establishment and the heavy hand of the law enforc- 
ing officers. Immigrant parents, despite their total 
and ahsolute disapproval of violence and mugging, 


METROPOLITAN CENTRES. 


Regular systematic communication between the movements is minimal. . .Consequently, 
co-ordinated strategy, tactics and struggles remain an abstraction. It is this vacuum that 


Caribbean Dialogue seeks to fill. 


OBTAINABLE IN THE U.K. FROM: - 
RACE TODAY eee 
74 SHAKESPEARE ROAD 
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"will not sit idly by and sce their well-behaved chil- 
~-dren hammered into t 
establishment. 


_ D.L. Neve, Acting Chief Adjudicator, 


CARIBBEAN DIALOGUE 


A MONTHLY INFORMATION SERVICE THAT LINKS THE STRUGGLES OF WORKERS, 
PEASANTS AND STUDENTS IN THE CARIBBEAN AND CARIBBEAN WORKERS IN THE 


( Editorial first issue ) 


Of course mugging and violence must be brought 
to a halt now, but for God’s sake let sanity, fairness, 
and dialogue with more black representation replace | 
the outrage which is now engulfing us all. 


Geoff Browne, . 
Darces Road, London S.E.23. 


Dear Race Today, 
I refer to the September issue of your magazine and 
particularly to the article entitled ‘The West Indian 
Experience’ on pages 204 and 205. 
This article contains the following paragraph:— 
“On appeal, the adjudicator upheld the decision 
of the E.C.O. and rejected the application. A 
further appeal has been lodged. No date has 
been fixed, it might be next month, next year, 
Mrs. Bourne does not know.’ 

This statement bears no relation to the truth. The 
adjudicator did not uphold the decision of the entry 
clearance officer neither did he reject the applica- 
tion. The appeal was started on the 10th January, 
1975, when it was adjourned until the 7th April, 
ITS 

On the 2nd April, 1975, the applicants’ represen- 
tatives, the Joint Council for the Welfare of Immigr- 
ants, asked that the appeal should be adjourned 
without any date being fixed in order to enable them 
to obtain further evidence. Their request was granted 
and to date the evidence has not been forthcoming. 

I am sure you would like this brought to your 
attention as I imagine that you are anxious that your 
publication should not include mis-statements of 
fact. — 


Thanet House, Strand, London WC2. 


* Enquiries and information should 
_ be sent to: 

CARIBBEAN DIALOGUE, 

P.O. Box, 442, 

Station ‘J’, 

Toronto, 
CANADA. 


here. No instant conclusions that whites have 


a IMES A R E Cc H A NGING suddenly taken our side. Some history is in order 


at this point. Many of us remember the times when 

The issue of police brutality to and harassment of whites would not hesitate in convicting blacks on 
the black community 1s not new. In that sense, the any evidence whatever. The police could do no 
See oo eee = wrong. That was it. Their own experiences (check 

; les of eS ee iiswh z George Davis and the Confait Case) together with 
ae = ee ae eer E oe fie the unending propaganda from within the black 
pie bac ey eee eee community has had an impact. After all, we have 
eccene eas: been here in Britain for 25 years. We have worked 


When approached in detail, ee trials indicate, and lived along side whites. That counts for some- 
that where the battles are confined to the courts thing. 
| (in Northern Ireland they are be t), police officers Older blacks too have been on the jury. The 
pal explore cyely Avenue, manipulate evidence, emergence of the Black Parents’ Movement is an | 
verbal defendants in order to secure a conviction. - ;dication that those who were formerly dis- ] 
This they cannot hope to do on their own. They missed as ‘Uncle Toms’ have, with their characteri- i 
depend, in the first instance, on magistrates who, stic caution, come down on the side of West Indian 4 
giiose oy ansanet, 2ccopt and rubber stamp the youths. These factors contribute to the recent i 
pyidence pee police Faas spate of acquittals. 
With jurors, who are drawn from the voting list, What is the opposition ranged against us? The 
they appeal, to the hide-bound prejudices of whites, South London Press, read by thousands, gave pride 1 
whom they hope will accept just about any version of place to Commander Randall’s mugging figures i 
of black social activity. In this, the press are their in Lewisham. You only have to read their report i 
loyal allies. on the verdicts handed down by the jury in the : 


Stockwell 10 trial to know that they have not and 
will not subject to microscopic treatnent, the 
evidence of police officers operating on the South 
London Underground. Following the recent con- 
ference on Race and the Media, which so many 
journalists attended, giving pious pledges on the 
need to report black issues, not one serious and in- 
depth analysis of police evidence in the recent trials 


Of course, older blacks must be approached 
differently. Here, they sense that the first generation 
of blacks are finding it difficult to come to terms 
with how their children see the world and what 
| they do or do not do as a consequence. Down to the 
last verbal — that is, what the defendant is suppos- 
ed to have said in custody — an appeal is made to 


older blacks to stand aside from and cast adrift, : D 
these younger blacks who ‘let the side down.’ has appeared. Perhaps the editors believe that i 
These are not mere technical niceties but fundament- potential jurors are best left alone. 2 Ass i 
al political questions which can only be approached And then there is Robert Mark, Commissioner of : 
in a political way. Police — Mr. Shrewd himself. His attack is two- i 

We say that these are political questions and not pronged. Firstly, jury trials should be done away _ q 
legal niceties, because Berris Edwards, Donald with and secondly, he announces the recruiting of i 
Richmond, Dennis Bovell and Cliff McDaniel sit in black police officers, to be his most immediate q 
the dock, listening to police evidence against them preoccupation. Verdicts, favourable to the police, i 
that they know, deep in their souls, not to be true. will be so much easier to come by if West Indian a 
Whether or not a magistrate believes it or jurors do, youths were framed by black policemen. It 1s his i 
turns on the question as to which force has the way out of the crisis that faces policemen every- | 
predominant moral influence in the society at where, who are defeated by juries who won't buy 
large. Jurors, or magistrates for that matter, do not oe sale to them by police officers from the ' 
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begin to think on the bench or the juror’s box. That 
process begins before and continues long after. 

In this context, magistrates and juries must of 
necessity be separated. The former are conditioned 
by background and social influence — school, 
church and the like — to believe the police. The 
latter, although attempts have been made to Race Today Collective. 
condition them by loyalty to the nation, are less November 1975. 
reliable. That is why the option of trial by jury is 
infinitely better than trial by magistrates. 

Ask Cliff McDaniel. 

We have to look at and subject to stringent 
analysis, the verdicts of overwhelmingly white 
juries who refused to convict either the Crickle- Vol-7 Number 11 November 1975. 
wood 12 or the Stockwell 10. No instant ecstasy 


Times are changing and our political task is 
clear. There can be no deviation now from the 
path of constant exposure of police corruption 
and brutality. 
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TRIALS OF THE CRICKLEWOOD 12 
& THE STOCKWELL10 


October 11—12 1974. Hundreds of young blacks 
are dancing to the Sounds of Sufferer at the Carib 
Club in Cricklewood, North London. In the south, 
scores of others are returning home on the Northern 
Line after a night out at the Caxton Hall Club. 
These are activities that thousands of young black 
pursue in black communities throughout Britain. 
Quite normal. What is not guaranteed is that you 
are likely to return home safely. Detective Con- 
stable Berriman of the London Transport Police 
explains, to a young West Indian at the police sta- 
tion. ‘Shut up, they will still find you guilty Sambo, 
you can’t win.’ 


NO PLACE 
TO SHELTER 


CRICKLEWOOD 12 


Lloyd Ewan 
Carl Watson 


Affray — not guilty. 
Affray — not guilty. Possession of 
offensive weapon — not guilty. 
Affray — not guilty. Possession of 
offensive weapon — not guilty. 
Affray — not guilty. Possession of 
offensive weapon — not guilty. 
Affray — not guilty. Assault on police 
— not guilty. Possession of offensive 
weapon — not guilty. 
Affray — not guilty. Possession of 
offensive weapon — not guilty. 
Anthony Lovindeer Affray — not guilty. Possession of 
offensive weapon — not guilty. 
Roger Streadwick Affray — not guilty. Possession of 
offensive weapon — not guilty. 
Affray — not guilty. Assault on police 
— not guilty. 
Affray. Incitement to assault police. 
— Jury failed to agree. 


Keith Logan 
Peter Barnwell 


Joseph Smart 


Neil Thomas 


Earl Scott 


Dennis Bovell 


Roy Dockery Affray Wounding with intent to cause 
, grevious bodly harm— Jury failed to 
agree. 
Oliver Francis Affray. Assault on police — Jury failed 
to agree. 


The Carib Club is a privately owned dischoteque, 
patronised by young West Indians, particularly 
from the West and Northwest areas of London. On 
11th —12th October, the management sponsored a 
competition between sound systems. Heading the 
bill was the popular sound, Sufferer, drawing 
youths from all over London. It was peaceful, vib- 
rant and well organised — until the police arrived. 
They were chasing, or so they say, a suspect who 
had abandoned a stolen vehicle. 
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22 young blacks, who set out on that evening 
to boogie, found themselves at the Old Bailey a 
year later answering charges of affray, assault on 
police and offensive weapons etc. Twelve of them 
were charged after a night of police terror at the 
Carib Club — the Cricklewood Twelve. And ten 
were charged after a tube train carrying them from 
the Caxton Hall was ambushed by London Trans- 
port detectives — the Stockwell Ten. 

The charge of affray was common to all 22 ie. | 
that they were fighting to the terror of The Queen’s | 
subjects. 


Into the club they went, peering into faces, 
searching the toilets. They hoped to arrest one 
West Indian youth in a crowd of hundreds. Reinfor- 
cements came, including a dog handler and his pet 
alsatian. Later, one officer remarked that the dog 
was worth more than blacks. Our youths did not 
share that view, for the presence of the dog prod- 
uced the inevitable violent reaction. Disorder 
reigned. Hostile and frightened screams took over 
from the d-jay Bottles, glasses and no place to 
shelter. More police reinforcements arrived. 140 
of them. Riot Shields. More dogs. Someone said 
they counted six. The police were determined to 
show that they were a superior force. An indepen- 
dent white witness relates how he saw a dog chase 
a young black woman tearing her skirt to pieces. 

The police lined the stairs on the way out, trun- 
cheons at the ready. Abuse. Beat and arrest. To a 
young woman, an officer remarked, ‘why don’t 
you go home you fucking black tramp’. ‘Black 
whores’ — ‘black bastards’ — the lot. The vocabul- 
ary was extensive. : 

Two main roads were sealed off and youngsters 
chased through the streets by jeering police officers. 
It was a night of unmitigated terror. 

For days after, the police, under the guidance 
of Inspector Parker, rounded on scores of addresses 
taking statements from the vulnerable and isolated. 
No legal advice — no procedure. Confronted by 
police officers, young blacks were prompted to 
make statements. At the end, it was simply, 

‘Sign Here’. ‘Operation Parker’ moved relentlessly 
on. By any means necessary. Youths were 

herded into Golders Green Police Station for a 
confrontation, — anidentity parade withoutrules. 
There, each cfficer took his pick. Again, statements 
were written out — ‘Sign Here or else’. 

The manager at the club, Houston Henry, was 


ee 


' roped-in. Inspector Parker again. ‘Give me one 


man’, asked the Inspector. Houston Henry explains: 


rf 


i 
ao 


We said that if I gave him one man everybody else | 
could go free, and he indicated that by giving him 
--Dennis (Bovell) the rest could go free and I could 

run the club as [ liked.’ : 

The Inspector was desperate. He had to produce 
the goods, and so he did. 

12 brothers appeared at the Old Bailey on 
charges of affray and a wide range of other charges. 
After an 83 day trial, the jury returned verdicts 


; of not guilty on 8 of the defendants. The ninth, 


Keith Logan, was discharged after a successful 
defence submission. On Dockery, Bovell and 
Francis, the jury failed to agree. Not a single con- 
viction could the police win. Their version of the 
events was hardly credible. 

The prosecutor, the little known Mr. Nelligan, 
opened his case with a description of what he term- 


ed , ‘a frenzied and ferocious attack on police 


officers’. He would call evidence to show that, 

let’s say, Roger Streadwick participated in the 
affray and did posses an offensive weapon. To sup- 
port his evidence, he would produce a statement 
signed by Streadwick admitting the offences. And 
he did. The statement was indeed signed; it did 
admit participation. However Nelligan could not 
make it stick. Streadwick, you see, did not go to 
the Carib that night. He was at home, looking at 
the television with his parents. He signed the state- 
ment after Det. Con. Brian Lawerence and Det. Con. 


_ Bocking punched him in his stomach and ‘screwed 


his arm up his back.’ That was on October 29th. 
The threat of the police dog still looms. Stread- 


- wick signs the statement after he was threatened 


that he would be locked in the room with the dog. 
Anthony Lovindeer, was carrying a knife, claims a 
police officer. It was P.C. Nailard. ‘I saw the knife 
fall out of his back pocket.’ Lovindeer came as 
close to being a male model as he will ever get. He 
modelled for the jury, a closely fitting, hip hugging, 
flared trouses without a back pocket. It was the 


pair of trousers he wore on that night. Parker’s 


edifice crumbled day by day. 

Then it was the turn of Earl Scott, the haemo- 
philliac. He carries a green D.H.S:S. card to that 
effect. Should he sustain any wounds, he should be 


taken to the hospital post haste. His life depended 


on it. Not one police officer would admit that 


Scott had showed them such a card. Scott, alas, 
was not simply a haemophilliac; it appeared from 


4 Lloyd Ewan. 


ACQUITTED: (left to right) Karl Watson, Anthony Lovindeer, and 
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_ police evidence that he was suicidal. 


The defendant, Keith Logan, was discharged in 
mid trial after a defence submission. He was 
charged with throwing bottles from the second 
floor window. On investigation, the windows on the 
second floor could not be opened at all. 

Parker it would appear could do nothing right. 
When he:appeared in the witness box, he was 
adamant that there were no other witness statements 
than those produced in court. He was firm on this 2 
in the face of pressing cross-examination. Next day, 
he turns up with the statements. He had had a re- 
think. He was kept in the witness box for one 
week. He admitted that 23 police officers reported 
that they drew their truncheons; two said they had 
use them—P.C. Hedges and P.C. Sevia. Hedges 
gave evidence earlier — he had never drawn his 
truncheon or use it. 

To this comic operation, the jurors gave their 
verdict. No one was convicted. 


WHO ARE 
THE MUGGERS ? 


THE STOCKWELL 10. 


Dennis Carr Affray — not guilty. Threatening 


21 yrs behaviour — not guilty. 
Jeff Hamilton Affray — not guilty. Threatening 
21 yrs behaviour — not guilty. Robbery — not 


guilty— handling stolen goods — jury 
failed to agree. 


Berris Edwards Affray — not guilty — Threatening 


17 yrs behaviour — not guilty 
Donald Pinnoek Affray — not guilty. Threatening 
19 yrs behaviour — not guilty. Offensive 


weapon — Jury failed to agree. Assault 
on D.C. Bates — Jury failed to agree. 
Affray — not guilty. Threatening 
behaviour — not guilty. Possession of 
Cannabis — not guilty. Assault on 
D.C. Berriman — not guilty. 

Affray — not guilty. Threatening be- 
haviour — not guilty. Assault on 
Berriman — not guilty. 

Affray — not guilty. Threatening be- 


Donald Richmond 
19 yrs : 


Marcel Simon 
18 yrs 


Samuel Bryce 


15 yrs haviour — Jury failed to agree. 

A Carew Affray — not guilty. Threatening be- 
15 yrs haviour — jury failed to agree. 

N. Wallace Affray — not guilty. Threatening 

15 yrs behaviour — not guilty. Offensive 


weapon — guilty. 
Affray — not guilty. Threatening be- 
haviour — not guilty. 


Trevor Caynes 
18 yrs 

The Evenirg News published an article on Octob- 
er 28th, 1974. That article was headlined, ‘Police 
winning battle with Tube muggers’ and written by 
Bob Graham. The first paragraph reads as follows: 


‘The special police squad set up to combat the 
terror gangs on the South London Underground is 
winning the battle.’ The heroes were featured — 
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Sgt. North and Det Con. Berriman and by implic- 
ation D.C. Bates and Sarah Woods. 

This identical mob was in operation at the 
Stockwell Tube Station, two weeks earlier, on the 
11th October, 1974. As a result, 10 West Indian 
youths appeared at the Old Bailey, a year later, 
charged with affray, threatening behaviour, assaults 
on police etc. Here was an opportunity for Bob 
Graham to view his heroes at first hand as they 
plied lie after lie from the witness box. 

The West Indian community had a close up of 
these officers in the Trial of the Oval Four in 1972. 
Then, 4 young West Indians were returning from a 
meeting. They were ambushed at the Oval Tube 
station, brutalised and forced to sign statements. 
One of the defendants, Winston Trew, signed a 
statement admitting offences committed at times 
when he was actually signing on at the labour ex- 
change. 

These officers knew, that on the night of the 
11th, after the Caxton Hall disco was over, scores 
of young blacks would be on the train, passing 
through Stockwell and going north. They engineer- 
ed an ‘All Change’ call at Stockwell Station. Police 
officers walked through the train ordering the 
youths off. On the platform, Donald Richmond 
tells us, he was confronted by truncheon wielding 
police officers, who selected this one here, that 
one there. He, along with others, were pushed up 
against the wall and searched, then taken to a 
room nearby. Eventually, ten of them were carted 
off and charged at the police station. 

The police had their own version, They were 
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BOB GRAHAM | 
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patrolling the Stockwell Station, when the train 
pulled in. 100 youths stormed on to the platform, 
beating some whites and abusing others. Edwards, 
it was alleged, pushed aside a white man and said, 
‘Bow, you white bastard, to your black superior.’ 
Marcel Simon and Donald Richmond, for no 
apparent reason, rushed off the train and started 
beating a white man who was standing casually on 
the platform. 
Accustomed to heroics, these police officers pre- 
sented themselves as the saviours of petrified whites. 
Yet, not one single white witness who was terrorised 
or beaten, was produced in court. Then, no-one 
could explain why a hundred youths would alight at 
Stockwell when they were destined for other sta- 
tions along the line. The police in evidence, vehem- 
ently denied that there was an all change order 
given. Their only civilian witness, a white woman 
who lost her hand bag at Clapham North, entered 
the witness box, only to admit that an all change 
order was given. The penny dropped. In order to 
ambush the scores of blacks on that train at a given 
point, the police stopped the train, ordered them 
off in a well-laid ambush. Berriman, the star of the 
photo feature,was accused of planting drugs on 
Donald Richmond. Richmond was found not 
guilty of possessing Cannabis. | 
In summing up, the judge directed the jury to find 
the defendants not guilty of affray. On 14 counts 
the jurors returned verdicts of not guilty. On 8 of 
them, the jury failed to agree. It was clear that a 
section of the jurors was unwilling to believe pol- 
ice evidence under any circumstances. 
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OFFICIAL 
ARRESTED 


Terence Fitzpatrick, a member of the Tower Hamlets Squatters 
Union, is released on bail after being held in custody for over a 
week, He was charged with illegally connecting a Pakistani woman’‘s 
gas supply. Support from the Bengali squatters’ movement is an in- 
dication of the growing confidence of these immigrant workers 
for radical action. 


Abu Bhuiya, Field Officer of the Council of 
Citizens of Tower Hamlets, (the local Community 
Relations Council), appeared at the Thames Magis- 
trates Court on Monday 3rd November charged 
with obtaining £231 from Mr Abdul Jobber by 
deception ( See Race Today August 1975). Present 
in court were Councillor Reardon, Chairman of the 
Tower Hamlets Council of Citizens and Joe Hunte, 
the local Community Relations Officer. 

Over the last few weeks, Bhuiya has been threat- 
ening Race Today with two libel actions, We received 


and published in full, both the first threatening 
letter from Sayani & Co., Bhuiya’s solicitors, and 
our reply. Since then we have received another, 
this time from a different set of solicitors which 
we again publish in full: 

Dear Sirs, 

re: Mr. Abu Bhuiya. 


We act for Mr. Abu Bhuiya of 219 Somerville Road, 
Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex, whose previous 
Solicitors wrote to Russell Press Ltd., on his behalf, 
a letter dated 2nd September complaining of an 
article of Race Today Magazine, under the tile ‘East 
End Housing Hustle’. This article purports to state true 
activities of our client, but is in fact a bitter and unjustifi- 
able attack upon him. The facts are quite inacurate 
and the article as a whole is highly defamatory of 
him. We understand from the Printers that you are 
the Publishers of the said article. 

In the circumstances our client requires you: 


Andy Moye 


1. To publish in the next issue of your Magazine a 
full and complete withdrawal and apology, in the 
terms to be approved by us on our client’s behalf, 
in as prominent a position as the article complain- 
ed of; 

. To givé us your written assurance and undertaking 
that you will not further publish this or similar 
article concerning our client; 

. To pay to our client a proper and suitable sum as 
damages for the injury to his reputation and for 
the embarrassment and distress caused to him; and 

4. To indemnify our client in respect of the cost 
which he will have incurred in this matter. 

We must ask you to let us have a reply at once and in 


the meantime, it must be clearly understood that our client 
reserves all his rights in the matter. 

Yours faithfully, 

ASHE KARIM & CO. 

No doubt Bhutya’s solicitors appreciate that 
since the essence of the alleged libel now constitu- 
tes the substance of a criminal charge against their 
client, we need not rush matters at this stage. What 
we do wish to establish is the role of the Tower 


Hamlets Council of Citizens in this matter. In our 


reply to Bhuiya’s first threatening letter, we said: 
Mr Bhuiya is employed by the Council of Citizens of 
Tower Hamlets, which means he is paid out of public 
funds. In the course of our political activity in East 
London, among the Asian community, Bhuiya’s 
name has cropped up and continues so to do in re- 
lation to activities in the housing field. We printed 
only a small portion of what was brought to our 
notice. It is for the Tower Hamlets Council of Citi- 
zens, a public body, to institute a public enquiry in- 
to the situation and it is for Mr Bhuiya to submit 
himself for investigation at such an enquiry. This is 
no private matter between Race Today and Bhuiya. 
Bhuiya has chosen to hide behind the hem of a 
legal gown and so far, we have not had a peep out of 
the Tower Hamlets Council of Citizens. Silence in 
these circumstances would indicate a serious derelic- 
tion of duty. 
We understand that the Council of Citizens of 


Tower Hamlets met and discussed the issue or so 
their minutes dated 1st October 1975 would in- 
dicate. Under the heading 75/18 ‘Race Today’ Arti- 
cle, the minutes state: 
A very serious and lengthy debate took place about 
the article published in the August 1975 issue pp. 
176 and 177 of that magazine. It made allegations 
about Mr. Bhuiya and his dealing with Housing mat- 
ters entitled ‘East End Housing Hustle’ 

. The meeting decided that no public statement 
should be made at this stage in connection with this 
matter, but that the Chief Executive Officer and the 
Solicitor of L.B.T.H. be informed and also the Chair- 
man of C.R.C. 

The majority upheld the following resolution. 
‘That the Executive Committee had every 
confidence in its staff and accept full re- 
sponsibility for their work’. 

Why after two years of allegations did that meet- 
ing decide that no public statement should be made 
at this stage? After all, the Tower Hamlets Council 
of Citizens is a public body, dispersing public funds, 
involved in an issue of extreme and urgent public 
importance. While in private they pass a resolution 
of confidence in their staff, they preferred to re- 


main silent in public. That method is popularly 
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own as ‘hedging bets’ or ‘playing safe’, 


It appears that the strategy of the Tower Ham- 
lets Council of Citizens is to have the issue resolved 


as a private one, either between Bhuiya and Race 
‘Today, or Bhuiya and the police. Then, at the end 


of it all, they would descend like angels to make 
pious noises aimed at exonerating themselves from 


- any responsibility. In any event Bhuiya becomes 


P. Cc; Ryan David Must Go. 


What do we want? — Education 
What do we get? — Batteration. 


Racist Muggers off the street 
Ryan David off the beat. -_ 

Chanting these slogans, over 100 black parents 
and students participated in a victory rally and 
demonstration on the acquittal of Cliff McDaniel. 

Cliff was arrested on the 17th April ‘75 on his 
‘way back to The Stationers Company School after 
his lunch break. Cliff, supported by the Black 
Community, insisted that he was punched and 
kicked by P.C. Ryan David of the Hornséy Police 


aa i Station and then charged with insulting behaviour 
and assault on Ryan David. 


Cliff’s arrest triggered off the formation of the 
Black Parents’ Movement and the Black Students’ 
Movenent. Both organisations took charge of the 

campaign to free Cliff under the slogan ‘No Con- 


| | viction For Cliff McDaniel.’ 


The case was heard at the Highgate Magistrates 
Court on June 26th. Parents and students picketed 
the court throughout the hearing and the public’ 


| gallery was packed with members of North Lon- 


don’s black community. Cliff was convicted and 
bound over in the sum of £5. for a year on each 
charge. : 


the scapegoat for the failure of that organisation to 
__take a position in public. 


We in Race Today repeat that we are not con- 
cerned with hounding Bhuiya. He called us to bat- 
tle and we won’t let him down, but we promise to 
pursue relentlessly the elimination of that cancer- 
ous growth on the Bengali community in the East 
End — the Council of Citizens of Tower Hamlets. 


VICTORY RALLY AND DEMO 


The organisations mobilised for the appeal under 
the slogan, “The Verdict is unacceptable’ — A vigor- 
ous campaign, another mass picket and a packed 
pu tlic gallery , and a well organised defence secur 
ed a verdict of not guilty on appeal at the Middle- 


sex Crown Court on October 3rd. Parents and 


Students took to the streets on Saturday 25th- 
October, marched to the Holloway Road and Horn- 


sey police stations in support of the following 
demands: 


1 That Ryan David be expelled from the Metropo- 
_ litan police force and charged with puene 
against Cliff. Ge 

2 That the Haringey Education Authority i investi- 
gate and act upon the presence of police officers 
in and around schools and the harassment of 
black pupils. 

3 That the Lord Gianeellor take note that the 
continued presence of Magistrates Joan Dun- 
combe, Mr. Beecham and Wilkins on the bench. 
of Highgate Magistrates Court is a cause of ser- 

~ ious concern for the black community. 
Letters outlining the demands have been sent to 
the Home Office, The Commissioner of Folee and 
the Lord Chancellor. 


t Julian Stapleton 


WAGE CUT FOR 


BLACK NURSES 


Sections of hospital staff — junior doctors, porters, 
ancillary workers, ambulance drivers and Consul- 
tants — are either taking or threatening industrial 
action around their specific grievances. In short, 
Barbara Castle, Minister of Health, is under a lot 
of pressure, and against this background of rebel- 
lion, she has chosen to make a scapegoat of one of 
the most vulnerable sections of hospital workers — 
agency nurses. 

As from October 1st, 1975, agency nurses will 
find the amount in their pay-packet considerably 
reduced. A wage-cut has been forced on them on 


the orders of the Department of Health and Social 
Security (DHSS), as part of its offensive to rid the 
NHS of agency staff. Hospitals are instructed to 
produce plans for phasing out their use of agency 
nurses by the end of October, and to pay them as 
from October 1st, at the same rate per hour as NHS 
nurses. For many, this involves a cut of approxi- 
mately 40 pence per hour, amounting to as much 
as £15 per week. Their work status will continue 
to be defined as ‘casual’, which means that in spite 
of this wage-cut, they will not be entitled to sick- 
ness pay, paid holidays or superannuation. 

Black nurses account for over one third of the 
5,000 nurses free-lancing within the NHS, supplied. 
by commercial nursing agencies. The majority have 
children and chose agency nursing because it pro- 
vides a more flexible situation in which they can 
work at times most suitable to them as mothers. 
Single black nurses choose agency nursing not only 
for the extra few pence, but because it gives them 
a degree of independence from the hospital heira- 
rchy and the blatant racism practised within it. 

The NHS nurse has always resented the agency 
nurse, mainly because she has believed that their 
use has kept her own wages low. She has felt also 
that rather than leave, the agency nurse should have 
stayed in the NHS to make a fight for provision of 
nurseries at the hospitals and to change the rigid 
shift system. Agency nurses, however, have set a 
standard of pay and gained a relative independence 
which NHS nurses might have fought for and de- 
manded as their own too. Furthermore, if the ex- 
pulsion of agency nurses goes through without a 
fight, the NHS nurse will find herself having to 
work harder than ever before on the wards. 

Being outside the jurisdiction of the NHS, agency 
nurses have little or no power with which to fight 
back. The Government is demanding that all depar- 
tments of State must implement drastic financial 
cuts and it has become a question of who and | 
what will have to go. Agency nurses, from their 
position of weakness as ‘casual’ workers, present 
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an easily exploitable target. The Labour Party has 
always shown itself to be a very anti any group of 
workers remotely resembling casual labour, free 
from trade union discipline and with some measure 


of control over where they work, at what times and 
for how much. This is the heart of their policy 
against agency nurses, and it is to their advantage 
amidst the turbulance exploding within the NHS, 
to move against them. In the last few days, a move- 
ment among agency nurses has surfaced to fight 
the wage cuts. More than 50 nurses demonstrated 
out side the House of Commons against “‘blatant 
discrimination’. 


STOP THE WEDDING 


On Monday 13th October, at about 6:30 am, pol- 
ice and immigration officers mounted a dawn raid 
on four addresses in East London. They detained 


seven Indian immigrant workers, all of whom had 


passports and documents to prove they were here 
legally. One has been here for 25 years. Another, 
Virendra Kumar Jain, was about to be married, on 
that very day, to an English girl whom he had met 
in India. Not only did the police stop the wedding, 
but they later went along to the Registry office 
and picked up his friend who was to be a witness. 

Virendra and the other immigrants described to 
Race Today what happened. 

‘We were in bed sleeping when twenty men burst 
into our room. They ordered us to get dressed 
while they searched our home. They took our pass- 
ports, money and other personal effects. They 
never told us we were being arrested or what for, 
but we were taken to Forest Gate Police station 
and kept in cells. Then they took us for question- 
ing. One immigration officer shouted that we were 
illegal immigrants and that our passports were fake. 
He asked how we got to England from India when — 
the information was clear from our passports. He 
kept on asking ‘who was the big hand who brought 
you over’. 

The allegations against the seven were not only 
that they were here illegally but that those who 
had married had done so in order to stay in Britain. 
Tarlochan, one of the arrested men explained. ... 
‘they asked who arranged my marriage, they said 
they wanted the name. I wouldn’t answer so they 
twisted my arm and kicked me. Then they said 
that if I made a statement they would let me go. I 
told them that I had paid £450 to Mr Reuben 
Davis for advice. Mr. Davis confirms this — ‘£350 to 
the wife and £150 to me.’ All detainees were asked 
extensive questions about their dealings with 
Mr. Davis. Readers will remember that in the Sep- 
tember issue of Race Today we wrote about Home 
Office attempts to close down Mr. Davis’ agency. 
After the extensive questioning no charges were 
laid against any of the men. Five were released 
after 14 hours and two after 48 hours. 
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Below we reprint another in the series of letters _ 
we receive from India. Presently, press censorship 
in that country makes it extremely difficult, nigh 
impossible for groups and individuals to gather 
and publish information on new political develop- 
ments. Despite this, our friends in India continue 

_ to send us information which monitors the chang- 

ing political developments in Indian society. 


One of the most interesting developments to 
date in Indian politics is the growing disillusion- 
-ment of the Congress Party with the Communist 
Party of India (CPI). Though the ruling party im-. 
posed the emergency and announced a series of . 
“populist measures (the 20 point Programme) at the 
behest of the ‘right communists’, the two are some- 
what wary of each other today. 
The first indication of this was the sudden con- 

demnation of the CPI by the Prime Minister’s son, 


=| Sanjay Gandhi, in an interview with a Delri magaz- 


} ine which was censored after the press first carried 


| excerpts from it. Sanjay lashed out at the commun-.. 


ists for being the ‘most corrupt’ politicians in the 
| country. Not surprisingly the party was most alar- 

-med at this unprovoked attack from its hitherto’ 
| faithful ally. A top-level delegation of the CPI.saw 

‘Indira Gandhi immediately, and Sanjay issued a re- 
traction, saying he meant the ‘Marxists’, ‘meaning 
the CPI(M), and.also that he was refering to ‘in- 
dividuals’ and not to the party as such. Still, the 
_ damage was done. Earlier too, in an interview with 
the Far Eastern Economic Review (of Hong Kong), 
| Mohit Sen, the CPI theoretician voiced his fear of a 

right-wing backlash. 

The gulf is now clear with the resignation from 
the West Bengal state council of the CPI of Mr. 
_.J.M. Biswas, a prominent trade union leader. 
Following him, 600 card holding members are said 
to have quit the party and many more are follow-" 
_ ing suit. He accused, publicly, the CPI of falling 
prey to ‘factionalism’, ‘anti-sovietism’ and ‘corrup- © 
tion’. More specifically, he questioned what the 
state council does with the Rs. 20,000 it gets 
every month from the central unit; ‘It is not a 
party. It is a club. Even in matters of expenditure 
there is no accountability.’ In return, the General 
Secretary of the CPI, Mr Rajeshwar Rao, accused 
Biswas of being a ‘police informer’. 

In another letter, CPI leaders of the railway 
units of Eastern India have submitted their resigna- 
tion too. They are N. Singh and N. Rao (South 
Eastern Railway), S. Bose and P.Paul (Eastern Rail- 
way), B. Ram (Chittaranjan Locomotor Works) 
_and S. Sen (North East Railway). They have said 
that Comrade S.A. Dange, the party president, is 
now the ‘target of a slanderous campaign by some 
dishonest leaders of the party’. Mr. Biswas, incident- 
ally, is the secretary of the fadian Railway Workers 
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-LINK ING THES T RUGG iLES 


; | Pertcasion of which Dange w was the president be- 


fore he resigned ‘in disgust’ recently. How this 


figures in relation to the move to wrest the railway 


workers movement from the control of the (now 
underground) ‘Socialist’ leader George Fernandes i is 


uncertain 


“Are these eae in the wind?’ asks CPI (M) 


} leader E.M.S. Namboodiripad. He has pointed-out 
- further cracks between the Congress and the CPI 
_in his home state, Kerala. The Youth Congress there 


have begun an open campaign against the CPI In- 


- dustries Minister (a Congress-CPI coalition rules in. 


Kerala). In Orissa and Uttar Pradesh too, he writes, 
the pressures are growing. ‘Collaboration.....has | 
been a source of great benefit to the ruling Con- 
gress. The weak mass base of its partner was more 
than made up for by the leftist image (of the CPI)’. 
If the split does finally come, it could lead to a | 
marked shift in the policies of the Indira govern- © 
ment. A shift towards open conservatism. 


ANTIGUA 


In an attempt to eliminate all opposition: newspap- 
ers, the Antiguan government passed the Newspap-. 
er Acts requiring all newspapers to._pay a ¥600 
license fee and a cash deposit of $10,000 before 
publication. As a consequence, Outlet, the journal - 
of the Afro Caribbean Liberation Movement ceased - 
publication. Meanwhile, the publishers of Outlet 
began negotiations with a representative of an insur- 
ance outfit, Motor Owners Mutual for a ¥10,000 ~ 
cover in order to comply with the new law. . 
Once the A.C.L.M. satisfied the required stipula- 
tions, a cover note was issued, valid for 30 days dur- 
ing which time the policy would have been issued. 


. To date, no policy has been issued and in a letter 


to the company, the A.C.L.M. states what nappencs 
after the cover note was issued: 

' ‘Then you asked us to have the list of Gaunt assets 
notarised, which we did. You further requested a list giving . 
particulars as to which assets of the Guarantors were encum- 
bered. This we provided. You further asked that the Guaran- 
tors liability agreement be stamped bearing as well the seal 

of our solicitor. This we have. 


Now today you requested that we give you a direct lien on | 


one of the Guarantors assets. This we refused. 

For we considered it to be a fundamental breach of the 
terms and conditions of all previous negotiations. Further, — 
we have been advised by two independent legal sources that 
this condition was not only absurd, but a violation of our 
contractual terms. In reality what you have asked us to do is 
to deposit $10,000 before you issue us a policy worth the 
same amount. In plain terms, you are now asking us to. pay 
you a premium of $1,000 for you to hold property owned 
by us and valued at more than $10,000. That is simply pre- 


posterous and shows clearly your intent not to sell the policy. 


We assure you once more, that we have no intention of 
meeting this new requirement, which we consider to be 
totally outside the terms and conditions of our existing 
agreement.’.. . 


~ BLACK WAGELE 
"INDETROIT. 


‘THE EMBERS ARE STARTING — 
10 BURN AGAIN’ 


In the last two years, Race » Today has sought to 
make known, and act upon the rebellion of . 
young unemployed blacks throughout the world. 
For us, the struggles of these wageless brothers 
_and sisters in Brixton, Trench Town, East Dry 
River, Detroit, New York, Toronto, Bulwayo, 
Lagos and Nairobi are constituent parts of 
total thrust against the bankruptcy of modern 
civilisation. Where they have been able, through 
mass education, to articulate their rejection of 
modern society, to explain and develop what they 
are against and what they are for, they have 
managed to rally millions to their cause. 
Huey Newton, Bobby Seale, Elridge Cleaver, 
George Jackson, Johnathan Jackson, Malcolm X 
- represent the fact that the rebellion of this 
social grouping has penetrated the consciousness, 
and influenced the ideas and actions of millions 
_of blacks everywhere. 


It would follow. that the power of this section 
of the international working class would, at 
some historical juncture, penetrate the conscious- 
ness of white workers and influence them. in the 
same way. It was only a matter of time. 


Below we print an article written by white 
male workers in the auto industry in mere 
(USA), and Windsor (Canada). 

In it, they report the rebellion of young 
unemployed blacks in Detroit. The concrete issue 
is the looting and burning of Detroit for two. 
nights in July 1975. Young unemployed blacks 
were provoked to retaliate against the assasi- 
nation of one of their peers by a white bar owner. 

The Detroit/Windsor group of white male 
auto workers reports on the conflict and draws — 
the conclusions, mainly about the impact of the 


rebellion of young unemployed blacks on themselves. 
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fF Un Monday, July 28, 1975, Andrew Chinarian, a 
_ white bar owner on Detroit’s west side, shot and 
killed Obie Wynn, an 18-year old black, unemploy- 
ed youth. The shooting took place at 8-00 pm on 
one of the hottest nights of the summer. The shoot- 
ing provoked the black youth of the neighbour- 
hood into action: looting, burning, and rock throw- 
ing began immediately and continued for two 
nights. 

The conflict was smaller than others this city 
has seen in the past. But it has created both a new 
political climate in this city and a new terrain on 
which the working class will be moving this winter 
and for many hot summers to come. 

The conflict took place near the intersection of 
Livernois and Fenkell, in the city’s vast northwest 
ghetto. The neighbourhood is primarily black re- 
sidential, mostly with one family dwellings. There 
is a strip of small businesses along Livernois, the 
main street. Many of the businesses are white. 

But some are black, set up in the late 60’s by fed- 

eral loans in an attempt to break the autonomy of 

the black movement by tying sections of it to cap- 

italist development. The neighbourhood is well 

cordoned off by freeways, which form its northern 
and eastern boundaries. 

Detroit is now a predominantly black city. After 
the massive riot which took place in 1967, much 
of the white working class and many businesses 
abandoned the city for the white suburbs which 
surround it. Essentially, t..e only companies left 
are the major auto companies and those which are 
too poor to move out. And when the white peo- 
ple left, they took their money with them. And so, 
the city has experienced massive cutbacks in ser- 
vices from all levels of government. And those who 

| seek to earn their living within the service sector 
are finding it much more difficult to do so. 

: Detroit’s economy has for many years been built 
almost exclusively around the auto industry. And 
the city has been hit very hard by the industry’s 
current international crisis. Unemployment is high 
in the metropolitan area as a whole, running around 
15%. And in black neighbourhoods in the inner 
city, unemployment is as high as 30% to 40% 
(these figures are low because the government 
counts only people actually ‘looking’ for a job.) 


THE PROTAGONISTS 

Andrew Chinarian is a white man who owns a 
_ | bar in the neighbourhood. He has 4 history of 
| | making black patrons feel unwelcomed in his estab- 
| | lishment.’ He is friendly with the white police in 
the neighbourhood, many of whom come to drink 
in his bar. He has been involved in at least two 
similar shooting incidents in the past. And in 1972, 
he went door to door to help organise the Livernois 
Business Association, in an effort to protect the 
businesses along Livernois from ‘the rising tide of 
crime’ in the neighbourhood. 

Obie Wynn was an 18-year old black youth who 
| | lived with his family in a house behind Chinarian’s 
bar. He dropped out of high school but got his dip- 
| | Joma later, through a General Educational Develop- 
| | ment test. He was unemployed and awaiting a job 
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interview at the time of his death. : 
After his death, his arrest record became well 
publicized — ‘charges of robbery both armed and 
unarmed, carrying a concealed weapon, larceny, car 
theft, and destruction of property.’ The white 
media in town stopped just short of using his arrest 
record as justification for his murder. To us the 
record looks like the consequence of struggling for 
the wage in the ghetto instead of the workplace. 


THE EVENT: MONDAY 


It’s still unclear exactly what provoked the 
shooting. Chinarian stated later that Wynn was 
breaking into a customer’s car. Friends who were 
with Wynn at the time said that Wynn was simply 
sitting on the car and that Chinarian went back in- 
to the bar to get his gun when Wynn refused to 
move. The only facts we have are that Wynn was 
shot in the back of the head, some distance from 
the car. 

Within minutes, a crowd estimated at 300 gath- 
ered outside the bar. They were prepared to lynch 
Chinarian and to burn the bar. But the police 
moved in and carted Chinarian away. The black 
youth in the area began to move onto the streets, 
tipping over, smashing, and burning cars. All this 
brought the heat on, and as some of the youth 
squared off with the police (throwing stones, bot- 
tles, and even tear gas canisters which had been 
fired at them) others surged through the neighbour- 
hood. Looting took place as much as two miles 
away from the original incident. 

The police wasted no time in converging on the 
area. At one point, 700 police were on the scene, 
armed with night sticks and tear gas canisters. 
They cordoned off the area and made several 
sweeps up Livernois in an effort to clear it. After 
a period of throwing the tear gas canisters back 
and forth with the crowd, they were successful. 
They managed to make 63 arrests. All through this, 
Coleman Young, the black mayor, and Phillip Tan- 
nian, the white police chief, were running through 


_ the crowd trying to get people home, trying to cool 


the situation off. | 
On the 11-00 news, reporters stated over and 


TUESDAY : 
Late Tuesday afternoon, there was a tactical dis- | 
pute between Mayor Young and the police depart- 
ment as to where police should be positioned. 
Young wanted them at the bar to prevent the 
crowd from converging there. Commander James 
Bannon, who took command of the troops in the 
field at his own initiative, wanted to cover a wider 
area and avoid pinning his troops down. | 
Bannon moved on his own, and when he left the 
bar unprotected the crowd came together. They 
rammed a stolen car into the front of the building, 
entered it, and destroyed the inside. A few more 
cars were burned and the area around the bar was | 
looted. The crowd was then estimated at 500. The 
police moved in with tear gas and 43 more people . 
were arrested. | 
The black youth in the area had learnt a lot 
from previous skirmishes with the police. The TV 
photos showed young blacks wearing motorcycle 


| 
over that nothing was happening on Livernois and helmets with visors to protect their faces. At times 
_ | that the rumours of burning and looting were all it seemed they were looting in an effort to distract 
| false. Young and Tannian came on the TV, saying police from the bar. At times it seemed the looting | 
__ | that everything was cool and under control. How- was part of a more generalised protest which the 
ever, on a special 11:30 recap of the news, they events at the bar had provoked. 
displayed films of the cars being burned and the | 
black youths milling about the street. The report- CAMPAIGN COOL IT | 
ers a’ 7 urged everybody to call the police depart- Mayor Young and others had spent Tuesday | 
ment s ‘Rumour Control’ phone number. This was morning mobilizing Campaign Cool It, a group of | 
swamped with calls, including calls from ‘a signifi- several hundred blacks who went into the crowd | 
cant number of (white) suburbanites who wanted before the police, and attempted a mediation be- | 
to know if they would be able to drive to work’ the tween the police and the black youth. These people 
next day. were clergymen (primarily Baptist ministers), | 
Sometime after 11:00, Marian Psyzko, a white officers of civic and community organisations which 
immigrant bakery worker was driving through the were set up after the “67 riot. United Auto Worker | 
neighbourhood on his way home from work, was and Teamster officials, etc. etc. Much of the org- 
dragged out of his car and beaten with a piece of anisational work of this group came from the New : 
broken concrete. Psyzko was taken to the hospital Detroit Committee. This organisation began in the 
in a critical condition. Police arrested a 15-year old late ‘60’s in a liberal attempt to reform racism asa | 
black youth and held him without pressing any sort of ‘institutional’ sickness. Now it is, funded 
charges or granting him bail. Later they were to mostly by the Ford Foundation, and its clear intent 
openly admit he was not the ‘major perpetrator’ is to organise into the state apparatus any attempt | 
of the beating. on the part of the black working class to move 
a oe material basis of that racism. Many of 
the black businessmen along Livernois joined in 
THE BAIL SITUATION | with this group as it ee to inner in the | 
In contrast to the gestapo-type arrest of the 15- disturbance. 
year old youth, Chinarian was arraigned on second Mayor Young was also considering, at this point : 
degree murder charges and released on 9500 bail. an order that all white police officers be moved out 
The police accepted at face value Chinarian’s ver- of the area. But he was forced to reject the idea as 
sion of the shooting, ie that Wynn was committing ‘impractical’ because he simply didn’t have enough 
a crime at the time of the shooting, even though black officers to control the crowd. 
there was no official evidence supporting this. In The self professed goal of Mayor Young and the | 
the words of the police lieutenant who released rest of this black bourgeoisie was to ‘avoid violence’. | 
Chinarian, ‘I released the man because he was a bar The cornerstone of their credibility with the black | 
owner, a businessman, and a citizen of the area.’ = | working class has always been their ability to obtain | 
The 63 people who were arrested during the dis- results by ‘working within the system’. They could 
turbance were mostly charged with malicious des- cut bureaucratic red tape. The could provide 
truction of property, a misdemeanor. But they housing projects and basketball courts. They could 
were released on the same $500 bail as Chinarian. provide jobs in the city government. Getting blacks 
The black community was angered by this— even into the police department in large numbers was the 
Mayor Young had to air his disapproval of the pri- most outstanding example of their success. 
vileges given to Chinarian and in response a judge | During the distrubance, these black officers were 
ordered Chinarian re-arrested. He was later released forced to directly confront the black youth as an 
on $25,000 bail. agent of the state. And the black bourgeoisie 
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| could do nothing more than front for the police. 


As one white police official put it, the purpose of 
Campaign Cool It was to ‘go ahead of the police 


} _ lines to tell the crowd: the pigs are coming and 

they mean business.’ Se ee 
__. Mayor Young tried to approach the crowd with - 
_ the rhetoric of this bourgeosie by saying, ‘We can- 


not win by using violence.’ The black youth re- 

sponded directly by stoning Young off the car 

from which he had been speaking. = 
Mayor Young and Campaign Cool It retired, and 


_ the police moved in with night sticks. 


WEDNESDAY : 

On Wednesday, Livernois remained tense but 
‘quiet. The city slowly began to return to ‘normal’. 
And it began to adjust itself to the new political 


climate which had been created by the disturbance. 


Early in the day, Mayor Young was quoted as 
saying the disturbance had more to do with unem- 


ployment than a racist bar owner. And later on in | 
_ the day, Chrysler, the city’s largest employer, 


announced it was rehiring all its laid off Detroit 
area workers. 

The announcement came in a press conference 
billed as ‘the first of regular quarterly sessions for 
the company’s new top management team.’ And it 
was buried beneath pictures and charts showing 
how they were redesigning their cars as well as 
their managers. It was all an attempt to reinspire 
confidence in their ability to lead the city back to 
prosperity (and at that moment, to cool the city 

off). : 


THURSDAY 

_ On Tharsday, the city began to unwind even 
further. And everybody, the mayor, the police, the 
left, the television stations and the newspapers be- 
gan their post riot analysis. 

The most common analysis was a comparison to 

the ‘67 riot. Everybody was talking about it; about 
how the city was mostly white then, with a white 


‘mayor and a white police force; about how it is 


mostly black now, with a partially black police 
force and a black mayor; about how most of the 


| participants in the ‘67 riot were older, employed 


blacks; about how this time the participants were 


} almost all unemployed youths; about how the 


police responded much more quickly this time 
round (partly due to the intervention of Campaign 
Cool It): about how the damage was much less ex- 
tensive this time. 


__ The most useful analysis came from Mayor Young 
himself. He was comparing the Livernois distur- 
_ bance to a similar disturbance which took place on 


Kerchaval Avenue, on the city’s east side in 1966. 
A similar incident sparked two nights of looting, 
burning, etc. Colman Young, who was then a state 
senator, and others, were successful in moving 
through the crowd and cooling the situation off. 


In their post-riot analysis of that year, they were © 


crediting themselves with a ‘minor urban miracle,’ 
and saying that the massive riots which were 


sweeping the country ‘couldn’t happen here.’ This 


year, Young spent a lot of time praising the police, 


Campaign Cool It, and even his lucky stars for. 


| avoiding a riot this time round. But when he has 


praised everything he could praise, he could only, 
shake his head and say, ‘The only thing that bothers 
me is that we did all thisin 1966’. = 


-* PSYZKO’S DEATH 


_ But the post-riot analysis became a lot more 
potent when, late Thursday afternoon, Marian 
Psyzko died of wounds sustained in the initial vio- 
lence on Monday night. 

Young went into action immediately. He visited 


. the families of both men. He stated over and over © 


again that he was pursuing the law equally in both 
cases. At Psyzko’s funeral he said, ‘I think the bis- 
hop drew a good parallel between Obie Wynn and 
Marian Psyzko. The deaths of both men were 
senseless and tragic.’ 

The newspapers went scrambling to make 
Psykzo’s death the main topic of discussion. The Press: 
(Psyzko) represents the worst fears of many 
whites: a man caught in circumstances he knew no-_ 
thing of— a victim of black mob action on a dark 
city street.’ The News: ‘he was a quiet, likable guy 
who smiled a lot.’ Their big scoop was discovering 
that Psyzko had spent some time in a Nazi prison 
camp. Then he became a heroic ‘World War 11 
Freedom Fighter’ and the great irony of his death 
became that ‘he fought for freedom over there but 


died over here.’ 


And both papers attempted to articulate the 
sentiments of the white working class by filling 
the ‘letter to the editor’ columns with letters from 
white suburnbanites: ‘(White people) are 
becoming sick and tired of black crime and over- 
reacting’ and that the cause of the disturbance was - 
not the death of Obie Wynn but ‘a black youth 
tampering with somebody else’s automobile.’ 

These efforts might be dismissed as mere propa- 
ganda on the part of Young and the newspapers. 
But the fact remains that the death of Marian 
Psyzko only encouraged the white working class 
to do what we were already prepared to do: to see 
the Livernois disturbance and the black movement 
as a whole as a totally negative force. 7 


THE FOLLOWING WEEK 

The following Tuesday the 15-year old youth 
who had been held in connection with Psyzko’s 
beating was released from custody. It was announc- 
ed that he had been given immunity from prosecu- 
tion and would testify against three young black 
men who were then immediately arrested. They 
are being held without bail and are charged with 
first degree murder. Meanwhile, Chinarian is free on 
bail and awaiting a second degree murder trial. 
The prosecutor’s office stated the charges were 
different because they felt there had been premedi- 
tation in the death of Marian Psyzko but none in 
the death of Obie Wynn. (This must be the equal 
justice Mayor Young was talking about.) 

When Chinarian was arraigned, his lawyer 


_ | immediately asked for a change of venue, claiming 
his client has already been tried and convicted by 
| | ‘mob rule’. It is almost certain that the trial will 

| take place in the safety of the white suburbs.. 
_ Perhaps the most telling wind-up to the chrono- 
_ logy of events is the attitude of the Detroit Police 
“Department. They maintained a 24-hour guard on 
| the bar until October 1, some two months after 
| the disturbance took place! ESS 


CONFUSED STATE REACTION : 

Disorder was very clear in the ranks of the state 
during the disturbance. One indication of this was 
the political conclusions different groups were draw- 
| ing. The Free Press, which articulates, in a direct 
| | way, the perspective of the big labour unions in 
~ town, used the occasion to rehash its old demand 
for jobs: ‘The hard won gains of black people are 
| being threatened by inflation and recession.’ Mean- 
| while, the News, which acts'as a mouthpiece for _ 
the narrow views of the auto companies, was con- 
-gratulating the police for ‘successfully exercising 
flexible leadership on the scene, even in instances 
when they had to countermand direct orders from 
_the chief and his advisors downtown.’ | 

Perhaps a more potent indication of the con- 
fusion of the state’s response was the tactical dis- 
pute about how to deploy the police on Tuesday 
_| afternoon. Young wanted the police at the bar and 

. thought he had control of them. Commander Ban- 
non (who had been exiled by Young last year to a 
relatively quiet precinct on the city’s southwest 
side) simply left his post and assumed command 
in the field. And when he got there, he put the’ 
troops where he wanted them. — 

One reason why he was able to do this, is that 
he has the support of significant sections of the 
city’s ruling class. Another is that he has the sup- 
port of the front line officers. Accorcing to Ron 
Sexton, president of the right wing (and white) 
Detroit Police Officers Association, the front line 
officers were so disgusted with Young’s handling of 
the situation that ‘they neared the point of leaving 
their post to let their commanders handle the sit- 
‘uation.’ Sy ; 

- Bannon is the former head of STRESS,a special 


police undercover operation which sought to use 
terrorism as a deterrent to crime and which was re- 
- sponsible for the death of 22 Detroit citizensin 
the first year and a half of operations. It was dis- 
banded in 1972 amid massive protest in the city. . 
Mayor Young was swept into office on the tide of 
this public pressure. One of the main promises he — 
- made during his election campaign was to rid the . 
city of ‘blackjack’ ‘rule by the police. 


The rulers of the city (and the nation) remain 


bitterly split over how to deal with the black wage- 
less (and the working class as a whole)— terrorism: 
a la Commander Bannon or mediation a la Mayor 
Young. The fact that Campaign Cool It got its — 
chance during the disturbance is the fruit of tireless 
effort on the part of Young himself; the New 
Detroit Committee, the UAW, etc. etc. It’s failure 
put Bannon and his supporters in a much stronger 
bargaining position in the strategy sessions now. __ 
going on among the rulers of the city. 


It’s an important split, one which is reflected 


across the land in the various debates the ruling _ 
class is conducting about how best to deal with the 
working class. In reaching the bar on Tuesday after- 
noon, the black youths were already discovering 
how to exploit this split to their own advantage. 
It’s something the werking class as a whole will 
have to learn to do in the near future. 


THE LEFT S 
There was a small organisetl left presence during 


the disturbance. A few white leftists who went _ 
down there got chased off. They should have had 
more sense in the first place. ae 


A group of black militants from the Republic 


of New Africa held a march through the area on 
Thursday. Many people from the area joined the — 
march along the way. They presented to the pol- — 
ice three demands: that police be removed from the 
area; that Chinarian be jailed until his trial, and 
that the charge against Chinarian be increased to 
first degree murder. They also said that the 15- 
year-old youth who was being held in connection 
with Psyzko’s death should be bound overtothe ~~ 


citizens of the area. They said he should be ‘judged— 


and punished — by-his peers. No sane man would __ 
willingly submit to the justice of the white courts.’ 


The RNA march seemed to get a lot of support 


from the people in the neighbourhood. But it didn’t 
didn’t push the struggle forward in a direct, tactical 
_ sense. It clearly articulated the demands of the peo- 


ple involved in the disturbance. But it didn’t gen- 
eralise the content of the disturbance in such a 
way that either the black or the white working _ 
class could draw some larger political conclusions. 


LESSONS 
The main lesson of the disturbance is its reitera- 
tion of the unbroken autonomy of the struggle of 
the black wageless. Everybody in Detroit was talk- 
ing about it: that the conditions which provoked 
explosions in the ghetto haven’t changed ve 
much in the last decade; that but for a small set of — 
fortuitous circumstances this relatively small dis- 


turbance could have exploded into a repeat of the 
massive ‘67 riot; that the city could explode again 
(and much more severely) at any time. 

This autonomy was reiterated across the United - 
States this summer. Similar disturbances took place 
in Cleveland, Ohio, Elyria, Davenport, 

Illinois, in Watts, and in a Chicano community in 
southern California. This is only a partial list be- 
cause most of these disturbances weren’t carried 
on the national media. But in the words of one 
Windsor autoworker, ‘The embers are starting to 
burn again.’ 

There is no question that these disturbances are 
moments of the daily struggle of the black wage- 
less. They’re struggles not so much against unem- 
ployment but against the low standard of living 

- which capital attaches to unemployment, against 
the police who attempt to enforce that low stan- 
dard of living. Through the crisis, the state is at- 
tempting to reimpose on the black wageless, waged 
work (and low wages) as the only condition for 
their survival. The black wageless are resisting this, 
creating other sorts of wages, preserving some of 
the freedom which unemployment makes possible. 


FOR WHITE MALE, WAGED WORKERS’... 
This increases the power of us white male waged 
workers in three ways: 

1. If Chysler’s response to the disturbance is to 
rehire people (and it’s hard to tell if they’re 
actually doing that), a lot of us will return to 
work. And we’ll go back not devastated by 
layoffs. We'll return in a position of strength. 


2. In any case, even if these people aren’t rehired 
the political implication of the Livernois con- 
flict is clear: layoffs are only a limited wea- 
pon for the capitalists in attacking the power 
of male waged workers at the plant. For while 
they do weaken our ability to win the wage at 
the plant, they strengthen the ability of the 
class as a whole to win the wage in the com- 
munity. 

3. But the power of the black wageless is teach- 
ing us as white male waged workers something 
about ourselves. 

We've long shared in the various ‘sociai 
wage’ programs which the black wageless have 
demanded. But the content of this struggle 
(and much of the black struggle in the plants) 
is clear: black people didn’t win those wages 
in return for work they did for capital; they 
won the wages when they were strong enough 
to leave capital no other choice. And they 
didn’t restrict themselves to their power in 
the workplace either. They struggled every- 
where and they worked only when politically 
they were given no other choice if they were 
to survive. 

These are important lessons for us to learn 
as white male waged workers. One of our 
main weaknesses is that our efforts are often 
channelled into union struggles, which are al- 
ways based on the assumption that first we 
work and then we bargain with the capitalists. 


? 
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But we have to be clear that the struggles 
of the black wageless give us this power and 
teaches us these lessons even though it is dir- 
ected against us. 

When Andrew Chinarian shot Obie Wynn, 
he was exercising power he had over him. 
This power wasn’t just defined in terms of 
business over unemployed youth. It was de- 
fined in terms of white businessman over 
black unemployed youth. That’s what provo- 
ked the disturbance. 

Many of us don’t share in Chinarian’s sort 
of power over black people. But there’s a 
large issue here which shouldn’t be 
mystified by dismissing Chinarian as petty 
bourgeois. Marian Psyzko might have been 
‘Just an ordinary white worker.’ But when 
those black kids were on the rampage during 
that first night of the disturbance, he was the 
closest thing to the state that they could get 7 
their hands on. How was his power defined | 
over them? The power to own a car, the pow- 
er to expect protection from the police, the 
power to drive out of the neighbourhood 
when the police go berserk, etc. etc. 

All of us in the white working class share in 
that sort of power over black people. Any one 
of us could have stumbled into the neighbour- 
hood that night. All of us avoid the neighbour- 
hood as much as we can. And we have little 
choice but to defend ourselves when faced 
with the sort of attack Marian Psyzko suffer- 
ed (or the crime which those of us who re- 
main in the city face daily). 

As white male, waged workers who are 
coming to grips with the material struggle of 
the working class both within itself and against 
capital, we don’t chastize the black movement | 
for this. We don’t ask them to cool off these | 
sort of attacks. We don’t ask them to recogn- | 
ise that certain among us ‘have our shit to- 
gether’ about these sorts of things. Instead, 
we are trying to move on the power which 
that struggle gives us in our struggle against 
capital. 

This perspective on the Livernois distur- 
bance and the black movement is a small 
force within the white male working class. 
We are beginning to see the strength which 
the black movement actually does give us in 
our struggle against capital. But most of us 
continue to see the black movement as a tot- 
ally negative force, as something which must 
be resisted. 

There can be no reconciliation of these 
two perspectives, only struggle within the 
white male working class which results in the 
victory of one or the other. The clarity which 
the Livernois disturbance gives to this debate 

is for us one of its most important conse- 
quences. 


"DIRTY MONEY’ ae 


_ Libel threat against Race Today 
Dear, Race Today, 


- IMMIGRATION PoLicy: 
May I please comment on Ian MacDonald’s letter to KEEP DEPENDANTS 0 : cy: ee 
_you in your September issue and also the brief re- UT. ee 
ference to Mr. Reuben Davis in that section of your : Sod endl Ae 
article titled ‘Forms of Resistance’? ) 
[entirely agree with lan MacDonald that, unfor- 
tunately, many immigrants do fall into the hands of 
unscrupulous lawyers, who have touts in the areas 
where there are large communities from overseas. | 
also agree, that the exploitation of ‘Illegal entrants’, 
when the retrospective legislation under the 1971 


epeinad — 


' 
, 
Ga 


Immigration Act was in force in 1973/ early 1974, 
| ~ was deplorable. When I worked in J.C.W.I., I saw 
_ many people over a number of years, and particularly 
Bengalis, who did not know of any other way of 
_ dealing with their cases except through entreprene- 
urs in their own communities, largely because of — 
language difficulties. The case of the Greek and 
- Turkish Advice Bureau in Haringey is totally differ 
ent and I am highly alarmed to see that its owner, 
Mr. Davis, is extending its activities to Indians as 
-. well as Cypriots. | 
Ido not know when Mr. Davis first set up his : ae 
Bureau, but it did not come into the public eye - gration rules. This was an impossible situation, 
until the Cypriot crisis in July 1974. Incidentally, | as no-one could know when the crisis would 
Mr. Davis himself made no secret of the fact that he come to an end and could therefore give no firm 
charged for his services. He frequently rang our ~ date of return. J.C.W.I. was involved in the cases 
office for advice and in view of the fact that he was of many of these people, (often enlisting the 
charging, we had to tell him to send the people . _ support of Lords Avebury and Brockway) and 
directly to us, otherwise :e was being paid for our even where there were compelling compassionate q 
~ advice which was free. . cases, the passengers were returned to their ports 
As soon as the crisis arose, an Emergency Refugee of departure. I condemn Mr. Lyon for this: | 
Advice Centre was set up in Wood Green (the great One cannot, however, condemn him for his action - 
majority of Cypriots being in Haringey), manned by in banning the access of Mr. Davis to the Home a 
workers of both communities as well as English Office. J.C.W.I. and the Haringey Advice Centre. . 
~ people. Help of any kind, from housing to immigra _were constantly finding that he had suddenly be- 
tion, was given free daily. At the same time, there come involved in cases they were handling and the eo 9 
were two special Cypriot workers in the Kentish people involved told us that they had paidhim 
_ Town C.A.B. and a Cypriot officer, already in post money and taken their cases to him because he had 
in Islington, dealing with people in their areas. I can- told them or their friends or relatives that he had a | 
not speak for the U.K.I.A.S which is government- personal pull with and access to Mr. Alex Lyon, the) 
|. sponsored body, but J.C.W.I. also laid on special. ~ Minister concerned. He also told them that in these q 
- services for Cypriots often seeing as many as forty circumstances he could succeed where, for instance, — 
i > ‘ - ; ° ° . “” ° = 
B aday._ Lord Avebury could not. The implication of this 
3 It was not long before all these organisations re- ~ was that Mr. Lyon was in some way involved in a 
ceived complaints about the exorbitant charges of — ‘fiddle’ with Mr. Davis, who could not in any circu- 
Mr. Davis, for purely routine matters such as the _ mstances have satisfied the Home Office that his 
automatic renewal of the three months’ permit of clients genuinely met the immigration rules being 
' someone stranded in U.K. Sums of up to £200 were applied. At the same time a number of peoplecom- —s_ | 
' — mentioned in certain cases and highlighted in “Free plained to J.C.W.I. that he had contacted them dir- | 
Cyprus’, against which Mr. Davis threatened prosecu- ectly in the Detention Centre at Harmondsworth. I. 
tion for libel which does not appear to have materia- make no bones of the fact that I personally warned 
lised. Rees Home Office officials how damaging all this was, 
The Cypriots did not understand that the Home and the officers directly concerned in fact already 
Office policy, regarding them as de facto refu- knew what was going on. To have an inhumane POV 
gees, suddenly changed at the end of September, ernment policy towards refugees was bad enough, 4 
1974 and everyone had to conform to the immi- - - but to have implications of bribery flying around, i. — 
) | | = | | 257 
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which I am absolutely satisfied were not true, made 
the whole situation even more sordid. The exploita- 
tion of human misery, moreover, for financial gain 
is repugnant at any time. 

I now believe that the Cypriots themselves have 
become accustomed to the free service provided by 
the organisations mentioned before, plus the fact 
that Haringey C.R.C appointed two social workers, 
one Greek and one Turkish, in November 1974. 
There is also a General Advice Bureau run by the 
local authority where Greek and Turkish interpret- 


ers are available, and they do not now use Mr.Davis’s _ 


services to any great extent. I was interested to note 
on passing his office the other day that he now also 
runs a Travel Agency, which may well confirm that 
his immigration work has dropped so far as to be- 
come unviable, and he is having to branch out into 
another sphere of activity to make the centre pay. 


Mary Dines, 
Goring Road, 
London N.11. 


REUBEN DAVIS REPLIES 
__ Dear Race Today, 
| I deeply regret having to come to verbal blows with 
Mary Dines of the JCWI, since, in our last personal 
contact, she was gracious enough to write me a let- 
ter of congratulation on my success in the case of 
George Damianou, a Cypriot who was unjustly 
deported and whom we eventually re-united with 
his wife and children here in England. He had been 
to Mary Dines’ organisation for assistance first, but 
at that time last year there was no sour grapes at 
the fact that our Advice Centre had been more 
successful in dealing with his problem..... 
i As Mary Dines says, I never disguised the fact 
__ that I charge fees. She should also be aware that I 
__ applied for a government grant to operate the 
Advice Centre on a voluntary basis, but the Home 
Office never gave me the opportunity to don sack 
cloth and ashes, and I nwst wear the tainted clothes 
of a man who asks to be paid for his work. 

I have always marvelled at the great traditions 
of British philanthropy, and those touching expres- 
sions such as ‘voluntary’, ‘charitable’, and ‘free’, as 
if the money to run these organisations was show- 
ered down by God, and had no connection what- 
ever with the sweat of the human brow. 

Certainly the Haringey Advice Centre did not 
charge the Cypriots fees, but it was paid for by the 
Borough Council, one of the poorest of the London 
Boroughs, with a housing waiting list of nearly 
10,000 families. Many ratepayers complained, and 
__ bitterly, because it was their money which was 
_ masquerading as a free service. 

Nor does the money on which the JCWI operates 
_come from God. If I am not mistaken, it comes 


| _ largely from philanthropic bodies such as the Rown- | 


tree Trust, Cadbury Trust, etc. who also didn’t get 
it from God. They got it from little black boys 
picking cocoa beans for tuppence a day out there 
in the underdeveloped world, to provide well- 
meaning liberals in England with such luxuries as 
philanthropy. 

The difference is, that’ by the time it reaches the 
client of theJ CWI, the chain of payment is too 
indirect for anyone to get upset or feel guilty that 
someone might have got ripped off in order to 
provide this voluntary service. 

The point is — someone pays — and invariably 
the man who can afford it least — the taxpayer, 
the ratepayer, the black cocoa picker, and in my 
case the immigrant directly. 

The celebrated case of the restaurant owner | 
whom I charged £200, has now become a legend / 
in the mouths of all those who wish to abuse me. 
They do not sing my praises for the many cases 
for which I have charged no fee at all. I choose to 
run my Advice Centre to some extent on the basis 
that those who can afford to pay will subsidise 
those who can’t. I think it is proper to do that. 

Not once in her letter does Mary Dines 
criticise the substance of what I do. She does not 
say that my clients receive no service or gain no 
benefit from their contact with our Advice Centre. 
Instead, she is completely taken up with malicious 
hearsay, implications of ‘fiddles’ and ‘bribery,’ | 
which seek to cheapen my character and my work, | 
without ever being bold enough to analyse the 
work itself or acknowledge the modest achieve- 
ments that have been made. 

I have never claimed any special relationship with 
Alex Lyon. Does Mary Dines assume that all immi- 
grants are so helpless, stupid, childish and naive that 
they would believe that Reuben Davis, the East 


End cockney Jew, has more influence in govern- 
ment than names like Lord Brockway and Lord Avebury? 
I have great admiration for the work of these gent- 
lemen, but to suggest that they come to the Immi- 
gration arena armed only with good hearts and no 
influence or political access whatever, is a decep- 
tion. A peer of the realm automatically has the 
right of direct access to the Minister of State, | 
whereas I can make no plausible claim to such a 
right. After all, we are a democracy. 

I am afraid I cannot satisfy Mary Dines by sueing 
everybody who says a nasty word about me, as if 
going to law was some very special expression of 
sincerity. I am afraid I am also unable to join her 
on her high horse of self righteousness and talk 
about the ‘exploitation of human misery’, because 
clearly I am not so pure of soul. I still happen to 
believe that some one pays for everything, and am 
prepared to bear the social disgrace of not being a 
charity... . 

‘I regret that she describes my Centre as — ‘ex- 
tending its activities to Indians as well as Cypriots’, 
because if she was not so hysterically anxious to 
allege that I tout for work, she would put it more 
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accurately — that Indians as well as Cyrpriots are 
comiug to the Centre. 

If Mary Dines now wishes to make her peace 
with Alex Lyon and take Immigration officials 
into her confidence. I can only wish her well in. 
her new alliance. If I am wrong, and I hope I am, 
then she has been very, very badly advised about 
the nature of my Advice Centre and the way I 
operate it. 

To conclude simply, I would be far more dis- 
tressed if there were letters of comp!aint about me 
from unhappy clients than from unhappy rivals. 


Reuben Davis 
The Greek and Turkish Cypriot Advice 
Centre. 


BLACK GROUPS AND 


THE SPAGHETTI SIEGE 


Dear Race Today, 

No process exists for democratically electing black 
leaders, and so, the black community in Britain has 
its leaders elected for it. Michael X was a classic ex- 


ample. His creation as leader served two interests 


the Media’s and Michael X’s. And the abuse con- 
tinues. The Spaghetti House fiasco exemplifies this. 

We had the disturbing report in the Daily Mirror 
that some self-appointed black leaders had advised 
the Home Secretary to accede to the wishes of 
Messrs Davis and Co. and grant them a plane. And 

‘far more insidious, we had the statement of the 
Black Liberation Front. 

Of course the obvious and most fundamental 
point of the whole fiasco escaped these groups. 
Holding people as hostages, or indeed unlawful 
detention of persons against their will is not a crime 
of impulse. Once this act is committed on the spur 
of the moment, power and control can only rest with 
one party, ie. the police. 

Secondly, all organisations of whatever persuasion 
must exercise the right of dis-association. It is a nec- 


_ essary criterion for survival. It should not escape 
~ such organisations, that within them and without, 
_ are charlatans and self-seekers who, having commit- 


ted the most grievious and mindless crimes, will seek 
to clothe themselves in the armour of black brother- 
hood. They will misquote Marx, Malcolm, Black 
Power etc. Indeed, they will even tell of their con- 
version to black consciousness, whilst ‘doing porri- 
dge’. Now, the conversion of so many black brothers, 
to the truth whilst in prison is the latest ‘in’ happen- 
ing. 

This bullshit is fodder for some of us to whom 
the black existence and revolution is nothing more 
than a personal romantic game. 

In this respect it was sad to see the unfolding of 
the B.L.F.’s reaction to the siege. Firstly, we had 
the statements of individual memers who knew 
Messrs. Davis and Co. And then, the sad, inevitable 
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yielding to temptation. The B.L.F, like the rapacious 
capitalists they claim to despise, just couldn’t pass 
up the opportunity to gain for themselves some self- 
publicity — I should say free advertisement. Neither 
could the self-appointed black leaders take time-out 
to read the situation before sounding-off. 

Now, I for one would have no objection to either 
the message from the B.L.F. or the advice to the 
Home Secretary of the self-appointed, if they had 
not mentioned or involved the Black Community—_ 
directly or by insinuation. 

They have every right to discredit or indeed make 
asses of themselves. They have no brief, however, to 
associate us with them or to purport to speak for us. 
They lead and represent no black people but them- 
selves. 


Jack Hines 
-London S.W.12. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS 
IN TRINIDAD 


Dear Race Today, 
Greetings to you at Race Today from all the mem- 
bers of the National United Freedom fighters who 
are being held at the below mentioned prison. At 
present, there are two of our brothers who are in 
Death Row. They are Andy Thomas and Kirk Van 
Paul. They have been convicted for allegedly taking 
part in the execution of a policeman named Austin 
Sankar. I have also been charged with the same of- 
fence. 

During the time we were waiting to go on trial, I 
was instructed by one of my legal advisers to pre- 
pare notes for my trial. When I had almost comple- 
ted my notes, they were taken from my possession 
by members of the prison administration. My notes 
were kept for four days and then they were returned. 
As a result of that action, I filed two constitutional 
writs in which I am seeking to have the charge of 
murder thrown out on constitutional grounds. I do 
not know what will be the outcome of the constitu- 
tional matters. Although I have acheived my objec- 
tive in securing a separate trial, I shall still be battling 
the state on constitutional grounds. 
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All of our members, who have so far been tried 
by the judicial system in this country, have met with 
the harshest form of repression that the legal mach- 


_inery has ever directed against radicals. At no time 


and under no circumstances would we allow the re- 


pression which is ‘now perpetrated upon us to dam- 
_ Pen our spirits. We stand firm by our actions and 


convictions because, being revolutionaries, we are 


: aware that being killed or imprisoned is always in 


the realm of logical possibilities. We, who are in 
N.U.F.F., would like to forge closer ties with all 
struggling people, but most of all with our counter- 
parts in Britain. 

Please convey expression of our support to the - 


peoples of the predominantly black areas, who are 


facing the brunt of British police aggression and who 
are becomming increasingly ferocious in their acts 
of retaliation. We stress, especially on the areas of 
Birmingham and Brixton. One faith. 

Michael Lewis, 

David Michael. 

Remand Prison 

Golden Grove Prison 


'Arouca, Trinidad. West Indies. 


BLACK PANTHERS 
_IN ISRAEL 


Dear Race Today, 
_ The purpose of this letter is plainly to confirm the 


authenticity of your news background report on 


_ the Israeli Black Panther Organisation — June 1975. 


As an Israeli living now in London, who divides 
his time between his duties as a Lecturer in Peace 
Studies at the newly founded School of Peace 
Studies, the University of Bradford and his political 
commitment as an anti-Zionist Israeli socialist with- 
in the framework of the Middle East Research and 
Action Group (MERAG), I would like to point out 
to your readership that the piece referred to indeed 
reflects the inner contradictions of the Israeli Black 
Panther Organisation and does not hide the failure 
of the mainstream of the Black Panther movement 
to adequately deal with what your interviewer 
properly terms ‘the two determining factors. . 
(underlying) the reality of the state of Israel: the 


problem of Zionism atid the Palestinian question’. 
With minor inaccuracies and obvious misprints _ 
(e.g., ‘The Orientals,who represent more than 60% 
of the Israeli (Jewish) population do not provide — 
more than. . .30% of doctors, journalists and teach- 
ers’ — its more-like 3% in oa an obvious-misprint) 
the problems facing the Oriental—Jewish commun- 
ity in Israel are stated precisely and accurately. 
Further, it is absolutely correct to judge these pro- 
blems as inherent to the established structures of a 
Zionist state of Israel predicated as it is on the 
systematic dispossession of the native Palestinian— 


Arab population and originally constituted by its 


western East European pioneering elite as a ‘haven’ 
for Jewish communities throughout the world. Just 
as the state of Israel, defined as an exclusively 
Jewish state, cannot by its elementary definition 
offer equality of rights to non-Jews, least of all to 
the native Palestinian population of the country 
systematically dispossessed by the Zionist colonial — 
effort in Palestine in the process of the Jewish 
state-building, so, it now becomes increasingly clear, 
it cannot offer equality of rights to all of its Jewish 
population. Equality and freedom cannot be divid- 
ed. : 3 

I would also like to note that at the margin of 
the Black Panther mainstream there exists a con- 
sistent socialist periphery which very soon came to 
realize that indeed the movement has no future un- 
less it attempts to constitute a common ground with 
the dispossessed Palestinians against the ruling, pre- 
dominantly western, Israeli-Zionist establishment. 
In the process of this discovery they came to under- 
stand the underlying forces which generated their 
migration to Israel in the early and mid 1950’s, 
and learned to identify correctly the Zionist moti 
vation which contributed to the engineering of 
their mass migration as cheap Jewish labour to re- . 
place the 750,000 or so Palestinians who either 
fled or were forcibly removed from areas designated _ 
to come under Israeli-Jewish control in the 1948/9 
war. 

I fully realise that such assertions made casually 
against a long history in the West of Zionist glorifi- 
cation may sound more like slander than straight- 
forward and factual statements. All I can do in the 
framework of a letter to the editor is refer your 
readers to the forthcoming series to be published 
this Autumn by Ithaca press under the title The 
State of The Jews: Books on Israel by Ithaca Press 
(October 1975). In two volumes of that series 
(Documents from Israel 1967-1973 and Israel and — 
the Palestinians) your readers will find full transla- 
tions of documents published by the Israeli Black 
Panther Organisation as well as articles in English 
translation from the movement’s monthly organ 
The Black Panther. 


Uri Davis, 
School of Peace Studies , University 
of Bradford, Yorks. 


Immigrants and Employment in the Clothing In- 
dustry — The Rag Trade in London’s East End. 


A report by Samir Shah. 
Published by Runnymede Trust. Price £1.30 


This recently published report, commissioned by the 
Runnymede Trust, reveals that the rag trade in Lon- 
don’s East End thrives primarily on the exploita- 
tion of Asian women from India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. Classified as ‘homeworkers’, these 
women are not officially registered as workers in 
the clothing industry although their labour is re- 
sponsible for about 40% of total production in the 
area. 

Mr. Samir Shah, a research student at St. 
Catherine’s College, Oxford, who has based his re- 
port on a series of interviews with both employers 
and ‘homeworkers’, describes in some detail how 
this system works. Recruited indirectly through 
private agencies, other workers, friends of friends, 
community workers and so on, the women work in- 
dividually in their own homes. Nothing is provided 
but the work. They have to buy their own sewing 
machines, pay for their own heating, lighting etc. A 
delivery van brings ready-cut garments and the 
women are paid according to piece rates for making 
them up. There is no fixed rate. Payment for stitch- 
ing a dress can vary from 15p to 5Op. Mr. Shah 
points to the vulnerability of the worker. Often, 
she isn’t told who her employer is; her only contact 
with the firm being the delivery van which brings 
both the work and the wage. With no job security, 
(the van simply doesn’t turn up when there isn’t 
enough work), and none of the other benefits (sick- 
ness pay, holiday pay etc.) of a regular and recogni- 
sed job, Asian women are the lowest paid workers 
of the clothing industry in the East End. 

They are also the most essential. Without them, 
the industry as a whole could not remain profitable. 
Mr. Shah tells us why: ‘The industry has always 
been labour intensive, it’s central equipment is the 
sewing machine and the machinist, the major work- 
er. This is as true for firms the size of the Burton 
Group in Leeds (with assets of over £100m) as for 
the minor sub-contractor in the East End. For this 
reason, labour costs are of vital importance to the 
firm’s profit and are therefore very susceptible to 
the competition from sources of low-cost labour. 
Much competition comes from newly independent 
countries with vast resources of labour (eg. India, 
Hong Kong).’ 

With the rising cost of labour in Britain and with 
white workers (in this case white women) moving 
away from the sweated trades and into offices and 
factories, the industry was in a serious state of crisis. 
(Statistics for October ‘73 show an acute shortage 
of labour in the industry as a whole — 2,902 un- 
employed women with 16,886 unfilled vacancies). 
Mr Shah concludes that, ‘it is only the arrival of re- 
cent immigrants with low expectations and a limited 
| frame of social reference which made it possible to 


revive the industry, resolve the problems of the East 
End, and turn the industry into a booming business.’ 

Having given us several pieces of information, the 
report begins to weigh up the pros and cons of _ 
‘homework’ and comes to the conclusion that the 
system serves a useful purpose both for the industry 
and for the women themselves. The usefullness for 
industry is obvious. The cheaper and weaker the 
labour force, the better. For the women, the author 
argues that economically and for ‘socio-cultural’ re- 
asons this type of work suits them best. Mostly 
women with small children or old women, he says, 
they are in any case house-bound and ‘homework’ 
gives them an opportunity to supplement a low 
family income. In short his view is that the present 
arrangements suits both sides. Suiting ‘both sides’ is 
an argument one can never use in a wage/profit re- 
lationship. Workers sell their labour power because 
they have nothing else to sell. Employers invest capi- 
tal where it is most steadily profitable. When Mr. 


Shah says that it is socially convenient for the 


women to sell their labour in this way, he is merely 
pointing out the different sorts of social imprison- 
ment that make home-bound, sweated labour poss- — 
ible. ‘Homework’, he says, is viewed by mary (em- 
ployers, unions, social workers etc.) as a “necessary 
evil’. That it is zecessary (because it is profitable 
and convenient) he agrees, adding that ‘there is a 
duty to ensure that it is not ‘evil’ ’. He calls upon 
agencies and employers to be ‘aware of their obliga- 
tions’, and upon the union to ‘organise’ homework- 
ers and make them more ‘aware’. In short he ends 
up making moral appeals to everybody — including 
the police — on behalf of these Asian women. 
Setting aside conclusion and recommendations, 

the report is well worth reading. It provides a lot of 
useful information, a brief historical sketch of sweat- 
ed trades in the area and above all gives us an insight 
into what life in the East End is like for immigrant 
women. 

Mala Dhondy, 

Race Today Collective. 


‘White Media and Black Britain’ 
Edited by Charles Husband 
Arrow Paperback. 
Price 95p. 
The first time I telephoned the Reverend Wilfred 
Wood was about three years ago when I worked 
for Thames Televisions ‘Today’ programme. When- 
ever there was an issue involving black people, I 
would be instructed to get hold of my ‘golly 
friends’ and find out what was happening. That 
sort of approach was one of the many reasons why 
I left the company. I called Wilfred, both to ask 
for his advise and to invite him to appear on the 
programme. He was very polite, fairly helpful and 
incredibly cool. He did not want to be on the prog- 
ramme until he knew more about it and, for a lot 
of telly-type reasons, he never did come on. 
Wilfred’s contribution to this symposium of 
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essays thus holds a special interest to me. He des- 

cribes, in an interview, how he was approached by 

‘News at Ten’, ‘24 Hours’ and that appalling ‘Frost 

Programme’ to take part in discussions about black 

people. Each time he was messed about, spoken to 

by nice, well educated researchers and reporters 

and his contributions were quietly ignored. It is to me, 

the most interesting in a fairly mixed bag of essays 
assembled by Charles Husband, the Leicester Univ- 
ersity teacher who last year brought out the book 

| | ‘Racism and the Mass Media’. 

_ Husband’s purpose is to ‘provide some insights 
into these various ways in which the British mass 
media impinge on the lives of black citizens in this 
society.’ Of the nine contributors, three are black. 
Lionel Morrison outlines some of the problems of 
being a black journalist — eighty job applications 

_and nothing to show for it — while Yulisa Amadu 
Maddy contributes a combative interview on build- 
ing a black thea‘re in Britain. 

The other contributions, written by white acade- 
mics and journalists, are more problematical. 

_Charles Husband opens the discussion with a chap- 
ter called ‘Racism in Society and the Mass Media: 
A Critical Interaction’. That title unfortunately, is 
typical of Charlie’s way of seeing things. His chap- 
ter is meaty and easier to read than his last book, 
but he still ends a quick introduction to multi- 
racial Britain with such nonsense as “The mass 
media are inevitably enmeshed in the system of 
forces which shape race relations in Britain. They 
are themselves a very potent force and because of 
this must be made very aware of their power and 
consequent responsibilities.’ They are already aware 
of it and see little or no reason to change anything. 

3 There is a section of three pieces by white acade- 

| mics—Jenny Laishley on “The Images of Blacks 
and Whites in Children’s Media,’ an important look 
at how children’s comics and books, overwhelming- | 
ly dominated by white faces, shape up their percep- 
tions for later life. A chapter by John Downing 
looks at how television covered events in Southern 
Africa in 1970 and race <elations in Britian during 
that same year: it’s a chapter that’s as outraged and 
properly documented as it should be. And there 
is a chapter by an academic researcher, Graham 
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Faulkner on ‘Media and Identity — the Asian Adol- 


escent’s Dilemma’ which raises some important 
questions about an underexplored area of experience, 
but which is written in such an academic style that 

it is a labour of love to get through it. 

Derek Humphrey writes a good piece on being a 
race relations reporter which is remarkable both for 
his independent stance of The Sunday Times and 
for the way in which he knocks out some good 
advice for white reporters covering black stories. I 
read Wilfred’s interview on a Saturday night and 
then went out to cover the Spaghetti House siege. 
The racist cracks and abuses, the sheer ignorance of 
most of the reporters on that story reinforced 
my conviction that Himphrey’s article should be 
required reading in every newspaper office. 

Sandy Kirby rewrites the story of the 1972 bat- 
tle around Race Today. No harm in retelling the 
old tale but difficult to know why it’s in here since 
a similar version appeared in Chris Mullard’s book a 
couple of years ago. Incidentally, he also says that 
it ‘now looks as though the battle for survival at the 
Institute is lost.’ It’s a pity he didn’t make a phone 
call to check before writing such an obvious piece 
of nonsence. 

In summary, it’s an interesting book which 
makes no more claims that its subtitle would lead us 
to expect. It would have been a better book if the 
length of essays from white people had been reduced 
and far more from black v-riters included. It needed 
more up-to-date material and a greater diversity of 
viewpoints. All of these points need making because 
the totality is restricted. by Husband’s own limited 
political stance. To set out to make the media 
aware of their power is a limited objective, just as 
is concluding that the solution lies in more profes- 
sionalism from the journalists within the industry. 
The debate moved on from that long ago. 


Dave Clark. 


NEEDLE IN GROOVE-~- A reply to Linton Johnson. 
Dear Race Today, 
Linton Kwesi Johnson’s review of Bob Marley’s rise 
to success, reads more like a complaint than apprecia- 
tion. It is as though capital has once more defeated 
a cultural monopoly; once more been able to buy 
what it cannot conceive; once more turned idolatory 
into hard cash. Everybody’s listening to Mr. Big 
now. They are arguing in the corridors of colleges 
about the ambivalences contained in the lyrics of 
Natty Dread. The restricted club of empathy with 
the sounds and sentiments of Rasta rebellion has 
thrown open its doors, and all sorts — whites, half- 
castes, even Indians, have flooded in with 
appreciation. 

And somehow Johnson implies that you cannot 
feed the five thousand without packing the loaves 
with sawdust of bloating the fish with cellulous. | 
le implies that you can’t universalise the apprecia- [| 
tion of an art form without diluting it. So we 
must send Mr Johnson back to his well-amplified 
and discerning quadrophonic set to check out the 
accusation, needle in groove. 


See 


for instance to the almost Santana sound of Con- 
crete Jungle, off an early LP. When Johnson talks 
about ‘funky rhythm’, I don’t know which tracks 
he means, but even if it were so, there’s no shame 


in it -funk was born in another North American ghetto 


and no purpose is achieved by arguing whose ghetto 
is ‘funkier’. 

- Undoubtedly, its true to say, as Johnson does, 
that the white fans won’t understand ‘roots’ and 
‘dread’ as black writers who live in London do. 

First, a simple judgement: Natty Dread is a posi- 
tive development of Marley’s art, both lyrically 
and musically. Listening to the early tracks, on 
Catch A Fire, say, we can hear that there always 
was a wailing guitar — check Baby We ve Got A 
Date, for instance, and compare its easy American 
love ballad style with the hard and beautiful realisa- 
tion of No Woman No Cry. Musically, Marley has 
always had more than elemental backing — listen 
And, to steal a phrase, this is where the ironies 
multiply. Capital sells, people buy. Sad. It sells 
George Jackson’s prison letters and it sells Malcolm's 
Autobiography; it sells films, records, anything it 
can get its tentacles on, including hope, glory, iden- 
tity, Mohammed Ali, the lot. If Marley has been 
pulled out of the small league and pushed into the 
big, it not only means that capital is determined to 
sell him, it also means that something in the image, 
something in the political rebellion of TrenchTown, 
something in the potential power of the images and 
the life-style that Marley makes concrete, appeals 
to the various audiences he has gathered about 
him. The lyrical and ironic anger of Jamaica has 
found an international stage and it is easy to see 
that Marley’s success has paved the way to acclaim 
for Big Youth or Burning Spear. The arc light of 
capital is no more shameful than its flambeaux. 

Marley’s rise is a not a ‘negation of the-cultural 
manifestation of (his) historical experience’, it is a 
recognition of it. It comes to London, to Toronto 
and to New York as a companion to the power 
and dread that Race Today writes about and 
attempts to give international political significance 
to. The way Marley has been assimilated is very 
different from the way in which ‘LatimAmerican’ 


| was picked up, peddled and turned into night-club 


musak. Marley’s audiences in the West are not fan- 
tasy tourists looking for the eroticism that Captain 
Morgan seems to have found. They are by and 
large blacks, whites and browns who have rubbed 
shoulders with the black populations in the metro- 
polis and have resonated in anger. 


Dread Fred 
York. 


Black Youth Musical 

at The Keskidee. . 

A musical drama entitled ‘The Father and Child 
Reunion’ will be presented at the Keskidee Centre, 
Gifford Street, London N.1 from November 20th- 
30th. Performances on Thursday to Sunday each © 
week, starting at 8pm. 

The story was written by Peggy Pettitt with 
lyrics by Taiwo Jegede and together they will be 
assisting Howard Johnson with the direction of the 
production. 

Steve Padmore plays the father, Edward Sr., 
Cynthia Powell plays Grand Ma Wilson, Angela 
Wynter plays mother Estella, and Patrick Hutchin- 
son plays Edward Jr. 

The cast includes members of the Keskidee Cent- 
re’s Young, Gifted and Black Theatre Workshop, 
and a chorus made up of Black youths from Star- 
cross and Holloway schools. 

The story takes place on the lower Eastside of 
St. Louis, Missouri. It is about a young man sepa- 
rated from his family and sent to a prison work 
farm after commiting a crime. He is the father of 
two children; a boy and a girl. After his conviction, 
his wife has a nervous breakdown and must return 
home with her children to live with her mother. 
Although her mother is basically a well-meaning 
person, she cannot forgive her son-in-law for being 
a criminal and bringing bad luck to her daughter 
and grand-children. 

Some years pass and the grandson is killed. The 
daughter goes to look for the father. He has an 
encounter with his mother-in-law, at which point 
his daughter must choose between the love for him 
and loyalty to her grandmother. 


_ Pat Griffith 
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IBM TYPESETTING 
Fast, efficient and competent 
TYPESETTING. 
Rates: £2.50 per 1,000 wds unjustified 
£5.00 per 1,000 wads justified. 
. Brixton Area. 
Ring JEAN on 01-737 2268 NOW! 


SEX, RACE and CLASS by Selma James 


with contributions from Barbara Beese, Mala Dhondy, 
Darcus Howe and correspondents to RACE TODAY. 


Published by Race Today and Falling Wall Press. 
30p. per copy and 5p. postage 
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Send to Race Today, 74 Shakespeare Road, London SE.24. 


ADULT EDUCATION CENTRE 
Urgently requires a worker 
to work with existing staff of two in development 
of a community based Adult Education Project, 
focusing mainly on young black adults in the 
Liverpool 8 area. 

The worker will be expected to work closely 
with local people, have a flair for organising pro- 
jects and be able to negotiate with professionals 
and officials in existing education services. He/she 

_ should be 21+ and preferably have had some 
experience in similar work. 

Salary to be negotiated but not less than 
£2,000 pa. 

Closing date for application - 17th November. 
write giving brief details. For more information and 
application form to: 

Adult Education Centre, 

5 Rialto Buildings, 

Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool 8. 

Tel: 051-708 7124. 


WITNESSES NEEDED 


Can you help us with any information about the 
incident at ““The Swan” disco, Stockwell, on 
Sunday 28th September ? 


Did you see or hear anything? 


If so please contact:- 

LAMBETH COMMUNITY LAW CENTRE, 
506/8 Brixton Road, Brixton, London, SW9. 
Telephone 737 1614, Reference K5842/SWAN. 


MERSEYSIDE 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS COUNCIL 


Resident Worker required for challenging new 
project, the aim of which is to provide accommo- 
dation primarily for Yeung: black people without 
family support. 


Local authority conditions of work. 
Salary Grade A.P.11.P1. £2,529. 


Application forms and more information to be 
obtained by Monday morning 17th November 
from:- Mrs. Petrona Lashley, 

Merseyside Community Relations Council, 

64 Mount Pleasant, 

Liverpool, L3 5SH. 


Tel: 051-709 6858 
709 0789. 


WALTHAM FOREST 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS COUNCIL 
In conjunction with the 
WEST INDIAN PROJECT GROUP 

and 
London Borough of Waltham Forest 
Invites applications for the post of 


RESIDENTIAL ORGANISER 
AND COUNSELLOR 


for a small house for short stay accommodation 
for homeless youths. 


Domestic help will be provided. Alternatively 
it might suit a married couple. Small furnished 
flat available. 


SALARY: £2,775 — £3,096 plus free emoluments 


Further details and application form from: 
The Secretary, : 
WFCRC., 

25 Church Hill, 

London, E17 3AB. 


APPOINTMENT OF 
COMMUNITY CENTRE CO—ORDINATOR 
INK WORKS PROJECT 

ST PAULS, BRISTOL 2 


The candidate should have experience in some 
aspect of community work in a multi-racial urban 
situation and the ability to work in a new experi- 
mental community controlled organisation. 


J.N.C. salary scale 2 £3,102 to £3,537. 


Please write for an application form to:- 
Marianne Godfrey, 
20 Hepburn Road, 
St Pauls, 

Bristol 2. 


' The Governor 


LETTE RS _ 


Dear Race Today, 
Thanks to Race Today Collective for using the 
material we sent you, to inform the international’ 
of the workers’ struggles here at home. We hope — 
that the contents of this letter will be given pub- 
licity in your next issue. 

Since the medical crisis, things have changed 
drastically. Other sections of the working class 
have now joined the struggle. With the general 


crisis that the imperialist economies are experienc- _ 


ing, we, in the colonies, are suffering from its 
effects socially, economically and politically. 
There is nothing but utter confusion in existence 
throughout the entire Caribbean. More so because 
Caribbean leaders want to maintain a system which 
cannot solve the material needs os the people. 
Hence they are resorting to terror and intimidation 
of the working class in particular. 

In the past two months, the government of St. 
Vincent has taken 107 medical workers and teach- 
ers to courts. There is a Teachers strike which is 
in its fourth week and the government is making no 
effort to settle, although the Teachers Union has 


| made several attempts at settlement. Because of 


this strike and the general state of unrest in the 
medical services and other sections of the working 
class, discontent is very rampant. 

On Friday 14th November, a demonstration 
organised by the Teachers Union, was broken-up 
with tear-gas. The situation has now reached a 
stage where the masses of people are disobeying 
the orders of the government, and they are finding 
it increasingly difficult to rule. As such, they are 
relying more and more on the police to brutalise 
the workers and unemployed. The government, 
through its party organ and other media, have set 
up an anti-communist campaign and slander of the 
world socialist community, especially the Soviet 
Union and Cuba. 

Ministers of government are openly saying now 
that the only way things can be normal is when 
militants like Caspar London and Mike Browne are 
removed from the Unions. So during last week, 
they have made their first attempt to get rid of 
me by bringing a charge for the possession of a 
Seditious, and Undesirable publication ‘Ho Chi 
‘Minh on Revolution.’ Immediately, they have sent 
the case to the High Court for the first hearing in 
January 1976. 

Comrades, this case is purely political. . . and 
prompt action is needed. i am therefore asking 
that your organisation set up, immediately, a pub- 
licity campaign against this frame-up. Please get 
different organisations to send letters of protest 
to the following addresses. 


His Excellancy, The Minister, 


Home Affairs 


Sir Rupert John Kingstown, St. Vincent. 
Government House The Attorney General, 
S. Vincent. Legal Affairs Department 


‘The Hon. Premier, 

R. Milton Cato, 
Ministerial Buildings 
Kingstown, St. Vincent 


Kingstown, St. Vincent. 

The Commissioner of Police, 
Police Headquarters 
Kingstown, St. Vincent. 


Copies of all letters or cables should be sent to the following also: 


a5 


The Editor, © 
Vincentian News-Paper 
Bay Street, Kingston, ; 


The a 
Freedom News-Paper 
- Rose-Place, Kingstown, 
St. Vincent. 
The Secretary, 


St. Vincent.. 
The Secretary, 
St. Vincent Bar Association Christian Council of Churches, 
Kingstown, St. Vincent. Kingstown, St. Vincent. 


Casper London, St. Vincent. West Indies. 


Dear Race Today, 


The demonstration on Saturday, 25th October 
1975, by some 200 black parents and students 
together with some supporters was impressive. 
Firstly, it celebrated the acquittal of Cliff Mc- 
Daniel, the black student, who had been the 
victim of Hornsey police harassment. Secondly, 
it demanded the sacking of the offending police- 
man, P.C. Ryan David, a huge sore festering in 
disgrace to the police force. Thirdly, the demons- | 
tration gave vent to the national sense of frustra- 
tion and grievance felt by the black community 
over the key issue of 1)Haringey council’s housing 
policy for blacks on the Broad Water Estate; 2) the 
appalling inadequacy of nursery, primary and sec- 
ondary education in the borough, which cries out 
for more relevant curriculum; 3) better teachers and 
more meaningful school books for black children; 
4) more and adequate grants for black students; 
5) a fair share of council employment for blacks. 
As a white teacher, I was impressed by the be- 
haviour of the demonstrators, their felt sense of 
black pride and unity. Above all the tolerance and 
dignity of the demonstrators in the face of racial 
prejudice and harassment was a tribute to the 
black community. 


The officials representing the council have failed 
to come to terms with the fact of racial prejudice. 
It is time they woke up. 

The title is rhetorical, speaking of an end to 
mnocence, but how much longer can the black 
community remain tolerant? This ‘demo’ perhaps 
marks an end to their political innocence, and is 
possibly the prelude to more direct action, which 
will re-present the facts to the public, whose pre- 
judices are in urgent need of re-examination. If the 
interested and genuinely surprised faces of most of 
the white spectators were anything to go by on 
Saturday, then the ‘demo’ must be counted a 
success. We must all stand up and be counted, 
black and white. Time is short. 

The black community cannot wait forever; even 
a superficial look at successive governments’ failure 
to meet the needs of blacks (and poor whites) shows 
a history of bureaucratic bungling and official 
apathy. Hopefully, Saturday’s ‘demo’ brought 
home this fact to the local community and, miracle 
of miracles, perhaps someone in the corridors of 
power noticed the ‘wind of change’ in North Lon- 
don. 

Through democratic protest, in county hall and 
on the street, we can win. Such a victory will be for 
the communtiy as a whole, blacks as well as whites. 


R.G. Clark, Old Farm Road, Guildtord, Surrey. 


POLICE FORCE? 


In the last month, the Metropolitan Police Com- 
missioner, Robert Mark launched a £25,000 news- 
paper advertising campaign to get more blacks in- 
to the police force. Since the first black officer 
joined in 1967, the number of black policemen 
has only risen to 40 out of a total force of 21,302. 

The advertising brochure reflects the state of 
play. Blacks have been refusing Mark’s offer and 
he sets out to convince: “Are we hatching some 
sinister plot to infiltrate the communities?” he 
asks. 

“Or are we just saying we want them when we 
ldon’t really ?To create a good impression?” 

Then he answers: ‘The truth is this. Our approach 
to police work has always depended on having, in 
our ranks, officers from all the different com- 
munities who live and work in London.” 

That is a lie. A few years ago, when liberal 
opinion suggested that blacks should be admitted, 
back came the reply that blacks were not educat- 
ionally up to standard. 

Is it that the Metropolitan Police are now con: 
vinced that we have acquired the required stand- 
ard? Not at all. Whatever the standard, they ought 
to have known t.iat we could always meet it. 

What then are the reasons for this new found 
generosity? The Metropolitan Police, they say, is 
grossly undermanned. They admit that they are 
5,000 men short. It means that the flow from the 
white working class into the police force has - 
slowed down considerably. Whites are refusing to 
join. In the last few years, police officers have 
been physically introduced, in large numbers, on 
picket lines to police working class resistance. 
|The easy purchase of senior police officers with 
_ fenormous bribes has infested the headlines of the 
_ | national press. This coverage was concentrated to 
a greater degree in the popular press. Over the 
voices of judges, handing down long prison sen- 
tences, have been heard the protests of white work- 
ing class defendents against police corruption. 
Humphreys, ‘the porn king,’ barely opened his 
personal diary and accounts when many police 
| officers were forced to resign. The dramatic cam- 
paign to free George Davis, waged by sections of 
jthe white working class in the East End of London. 


December 1975. 
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established the high point of white working class 
resistance to the police. It is precisely in these 
experiences that the refusal of whites to join the 
police force is based. 

‘ And is not the case that our introduction into 
sections of the British economy was a consequence 
of the refusal of whites to do those jobs — foundry 
work, transport services, unskilled work in the 
textile and engineering industries, jobs in catering. 
And now the police. 

That is reason number one. Reason number two 


turns on the fact that the lily white police force 


is finding it impossible to police the black com- 
munity without great disorder, conflict and vio- 


lence. Mark almost admits it. ‘When a police force 


consists exclusively of people of one kind, and it 
has to look after communities where people of 
another kind predominate, there 1s bound to bea 
certain lack of sympathy or understanding. © 

As if the present state of tension and confronta- 
tion is the result of one race having to police an- 
other. That is a lot of nonesense. The Metropoli- 
tan police force, particularly at rank and file level, 
have, in our first years in this country, terrorised 
the black population. There has, side by side with 
that terror, developed an uncompromising resis- 
tence to the police. Jurors have come to re- 
cognise this fact, so have an increasing number of 
white public and semi-public figures. 

With that now firmly established, the authori- 
ties are looking for a way out. Why should blacks 
accept the offer when it is punctuated by a brazea 
lie and a serious misrepresentation? 


But the West Indian World has fallen for that 
bait. They admitted that they were taken in by 
Mark’s sincerity and those who were not so taken 
in were labelled cynics, nihilists, anarchists and 
Marxist—romantics. We would not discuss the 
‘sms’ with West Indian World. We only say that 
we question Mark’s sincerity and we !iave outlined 
why. 

In so doing, we point to a growing movement 
against police harassment and corruption in the 
white community. We, in Race Today, would 
rather make common cause with that movement 
than with Mark’s offer, especially when the latter 
is clothed in chicanery. 


Race Today Collective. 
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LINKING THE STRUGGLES 


More than 40 Bengalis — male workers, their wives 
and children — picketed the head office of the 
Greater London Council on the morning of 18th 
November. Meanwhile, a delegation, which includ- 
ed representatives from among the Bengalis, the 
Race Today Collective and the Tower Hamlets 
Squatters Union, handed in a series of demands to 
G.L.C. officials. 
The Bengalis put to the G.L.C: 
1. That all eviction notices be stayed until you are 
able to offer us alternative accommodation. 
2. That we be rehoused within the E.1. area...... 
3. ... that when offered alternative accommodation 
we be given sufficient notice so that we can ex- 
ercise our statutory right of viewing before 
acceptance. 

It was the first opening shot fired in the campaign, 
assisted by the Race Today Collective and the 
Tower Hamlets Squatters Union, to win decent 
housing for Bengali workers in the East End. 
Central to the campaign, are the actions of the 
Bengalis themselves. In this particular instance, 
eleven Bengali families housed themselves in Mon- 
tague Street. E.1. The properties are owned by the 
G.L.C. There are more than 200 families who have 
taken the same action in both G.L.C. and Tower 
Hamlets Council properties in that area. These 
families carry the clothing industry on their backs. 
The men toil for 80 hours weekly in the local 
sweat shops. Their wives work at piece-work rates 
for half the men’s wages or less, on sewing mach- 
ines that the family has had to borrow money to 
buy. Their labour, cheaply bought, provides cloth- 
ing for the home market and for export. The wage 
they get from the private employer is low. That 
which the government pays through education, 
health and housing services is even lower, almost 
non existent. 

Ask any official where are the mass of Bengali 
workers supposed to live, and nine out of ten 
times it would be an issue that he had never con- 
sidered. 

They will have to begin now, for there is 
developing in the East End of London, a mass 
movement of Bengalis, who are determined to 
house themselves in council property. Not that 


they will remain content with the slums they 
occupy. These houses, kept deliberately vacant 
for years, to fit in with the state’s redevelopment 
plan for the area, provide the bare minimum. 
More often than not, they are old decaying build- 


_ings with toilets smashed, electric wiring ripped 


out and no gas or electricity supply. On several 
streets, even the water has been cut off. The 
family has to find money to make the building 
habitable and the money is borrowed from money 
lenders at high interest rates. 

The labour Government is now discussing the 


cutting of public spending by millions. What 


is there to cut from the housing the Bengalis 
receive? 


EAST END HOUSING — 
CAMPAIGN 


VAT 


All photographs taken by Andy Moye 


LINKING THE STRUGGLES 


(We wish they did, our movement would be much 


stronger). 

Contrast the Snosill line, with what his boss 
Richard Balfe said in the Sunday Times 3.10.75. 
‘Squatting is a symptom of the housing crisis not. 
the cause... the practice of squatter ashing, 
therefore, will not resolve the problem. It 1s merely 
an unthinking reaction to it...” 

He proceeds to point out that, in London alone, 
there are probably 100,000 empty houses, and of 
these, about 25,000 are occupied by squatters. 
After making several recommendations to local 
councils, he concludes, “. .of course it will need 
mass pressure if these measures are to succeed, 
but so has any break through which has benefited 
the working classes at the expense of the property 
owners. After all it was only the fear of bloody 
revolution on the Clydeside which prompted the 
first Rent Contral Act in 1915. | 

At the end of the meeting with Mr Balfe’s offi- 
cials, we were offered nothing but a stay of execu- 
tion of the eviction orders, until early in the New 
Year. It may be that the pressure exerted by the 
picket line was not massive enough for Mr Balfe’s 
officials to concede. For when faced with a group 
of white squatters in Elgin Avenue, who were pre- 
pared to fight the bailiffs and police, Balfe conceded 
and took a decision to rehouse most of them. 

Mr Balfe is not only a landlord who preaches . 
revolution and practices reaction, he is the biggest 


They could cut, for a start, the funds spent on 
court cases where the G.L.C. take tenants to court 
for possession orders. The Montague Street tenants 
were served with summonses calling them to court, 
to show good reason why they should not be 
kicked out of their homes. Faced with these 
notices, the families organised themselves, assisted 
by Race Today and the Tower Hamlets Squatters 
Union, and confronted the G.L.C. with the de- 
mands outlined above. They want the G.L.C. to 
stay eviction notices until such time as they are re- 

housed. They want to be rehoused in the E.1. 
area. They point out, that when they are rehoused 
elsewhere, they are isolated and subjected to 


physical attacks from racist whites. There are many 
examples of these attacks reported in previous 
issues of Race Today. They informed the G.L.C. 


that ‘by sending Bengalis into places like the 
Canada Estate in Poplar, you have exposed us to? 
racial attacks and our children to isolation in 
schools, where the local children have not yet been 
taught that people who do not speak English are 
not culturally backward.’ | 

Those were the demands taken in to the G.L.C. 
on that morning. The delegation comprised two 
members ot the Race Today Collective, three heads 
of Bengali families and a member of the Tower 
Hamlets Squatters Union. The G.L.C. officials 
were drawn from their housing department. They 
included a Mr Green, representing the absent head 
of the housing department, Richard Balfe, a 
Mr Snosill and another official. Snosill did most 
of the talking, he pushed the G.L.C’s line and 
Green backed him up with the odd clarification. 
The third official said nothing. Outside more than 
40 Bengalis held the picket line. 

Snosill’s point was that the eviction of 70 Ben- 
galis from their homes did not make the G.L.C.. 
responsible for rehousing them. ‘It is the responst- 
bility of the Tower Hamlets Council with whom 
we have nothing more than an arrangement.’ They 
could not, Snosill claimed, entertain rehousing 
in the E.1. area. If all the immigrant groups, he 
said, put in a similar request, it would be chaos. 
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slum landlord in London. A recently published 
report, by the reputable Runnymede Trust, Race 
and Council Housing in London, identifies the 
G.L.C. as the worst landlords in relation to black 
tenants. 

Two days after the meeting, November 20th, 
eight families appeared at the Shoreditch County 


Court represented by a solicitor. Possession orders 
were granted to the G.L.C. They usually are, ex- 


cept in cases where the applications have some _ 
technical flaw. Outside the court, the G.L.C’s soli- 


citor, Mr Rose, told us that his clients wanted to 
be ‘reasonable’ and ‘fair’ in this case. He offered 
the following concessions. 
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1. All families involved would be allowed to stay 
where they are for at least four months. The 
time would be extended depending on how long 
it took before redevelopment plans were set in 
motion. i 

2. That at the time of eviction, 28 days notice will 
be given in writing to each family, 

Time, we were told, for us to appeal to Tower 
Hamlets Council to persuade them to rehouse the 
families. 

So, in two days, a vague date in the New Year is 
changed to a definite period of at least four 
months and the possibility of an extension. Then, 
we are offered a completely new concession, giv- 
ing 28 days notice of eviction. 

A few days later, the families received a formal 
reply from Mr Balfe, the council official who __ 
appears in the Sunday Times as the revolutionary 
landlord quoting ‘the bloody revolution. ’ 

He answered all three demands. Firstly, on the 
question of the staying of the eviction order. 
‘I cannot accept this. So many possession orders 
have been obtained and others are being fought so 
that the council can proceed on time with providing 
homes on this site. (Homes for whom). Nothing 
would be allowed to delay this. Low demand accom- 
modation will be made available (be means slum) 
for families with children or any aged or disabled 
people occupying the old Montague Street properties 
at the time of the court hearing.’ 
Again, from a vague stay of execution until early in 
the New Year to a definite period of four months. 
Then, 28 days notice giving time to persuade the 
Tower Hamlets Council to rehouse the tenants. 
Now, a definite promise of rehousing in slum 
dwelling dignified by the official term ‘Low 
demand accommodation.’ — 

On the second demand of rehousing in the E.1. 

area, Balfe says: 
‘this cannot be accepted. Whilst every effort will be 
made to do so, there are bound to be occasions when 
suitable low demand accommodation is just not 
available in that area.’ 
So that no other type of housing except low de- 
mand housing (slum) will be offered to Bengalis. 
Finally, Balfe contradicts the undertaking given 
by his solicitor, Mr Rose — that 28 days notice will 
be given before eviction. . 
‘It must be clearly understood,’ he said, ‘that such 
offers (of rehousing) on the day of the eviction are 
the only ones that will be made.’ 

Take it or leave it. 

That is the position as it stands in relation to the 
G.L.C. Earlier, we said that at the meeting, G.L.C. 
officials offered nothing. After Balfe’s letter, the 
situation has altered slightly. What we have acquir- 
ed though, is the knowledge of precisely where the 
battle lines are drawn. We are sure that Mr Balfe 
knows that he has not yet heard the last of us. 
The campaign is only in its first gear. We do not 
promise a bloody revolution, as in Clydeside, only 
a good fight. 


TEACHERS AND 
POLICE UNITE 


On the morning of Tuesday 8th July, four young 
West Indian girls, between the ages of 14 — ie) 
years, left for school as usual. Later that afternoon, 
their parents were standing surety for them at the 
local Mare Street police station. They were all 
arrested on the premises of Clapton Park Compre- 
hensive Girls School, Mayola Road, Hackney and 
charged with various assaults on police and a 
school teacher, Colin Gilmore. 

The arrest of the girls provoked the formation 
of the Black Parents Movement (Hackney), an 
organisation of parents determined to fight along- 
side their children on issues arising out of the pre- 
sence of police in and around schools, and those 
issues which flow from the constant struggles 
waged by children in the classroom. 

The girls appeared at Bow Juvenile Court. 
on Wednesday 19th November. They were given a 


send off at a public meeting held on the Sunday 
before at a community nursery and they entered 
court supported by a strong picket of black parents 
and students outside. 

Joyce Caesar was charged with two assaults on 
police officers and one assault on the teacher, 
Colin Gilmore. Her sister, Glenda, was charged 
with individual assaults on a police officer and 
Colin Gilmore. Dianne Whiffen and Pauline Henry 
were both charged with the single assault of a pol- 
ice officer. Joyce, Dianne and Pauline all attend 
Clapton Park Comprehensive. 


At the beginning of the afternoon session on 
that day, Glenda visited her sister in the needle- 
work classroom. The teacher in charge allowed her 
to remain to participate in the class as she had 
done previously. The head of the department, 
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Mrs Thompson, charged into the classroom and 
ordered Glenda and three other strangers out. As 
Glenda tried to leave, Mrs Thompson refused to 
allow her to do so. Glenda tried unsuccessfully to 
get off the premises and was again detained both 
by Mrs Thompson and Colin Gilmore. In that per- 
iod, Mrs Thompson slapped Glenda who returned 
in kind. The police were called and Glenda was 
manhandled in the process of her arrest. Her sister 
Joyce, and her friend Dianne intervened to prevent 
what they believed to be an illegal arrest. They 
told the court that they were justified in hitting 
the policemen, pulling their hair and resisting, in 
general, both their own arrests and Glenda’s. 
Joyce told the court that if the same thing happen- 
ed again she would behave in the same way. 
Evidence was called to show that Pauline did no- 
thing. Both an independent witness and a teacher 
gave evidence to that effect. In contrast, Gilmore 


and Mrs Thompson were exposed by vigorous 


cross-examination, aided by photographs of the 
incident, to be liars. In his closing speech, Ian 
McDonald, defence counsel, put to the bench that 
they had to disabuse themselves of the notion that 
teachers did not lie. He added that there was once 
a notion that Presidents did not lie. 
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The bench, after Ian’s hatchet job on the teacher's 
evidence, found Pauline not guilty of assault on 
police. Joyce and Glenda were found not guilty of 
assaults on Gilmore and guilty of assaults on police. 
Dianne was found guilty of assaulting a police 
officer. In all the guilty verdicts, the girls admitt- 

ed striking police officers, but contended that the 
police were not acting in the execution of their 
duty. On the assaults on Gilmore the not guilty 
verdicts indicate that the magistrates would not 
dare accept the evidence of both Thompson and 
Gilmore, teachers at Clapton Park. 

Joyce and Dianne were conditionally discharged 
in one instance and Joyce was bound over in the 
sum of £10 to keep the peace for a year on another. 
Glenda must return for sentence on December 15th 
at the Hackney Juvenile Court. 
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STRIKES IN 
ST. VINCENT 


In the October issue of Race Today, we reported 
that nurses and maids at the Kingstown General 
Hospital in St. Vincent were engaged in strikes 
and demonstrations for better working conditions 
and the payment of back pay allowances. These 
actions exposed the miserable conditions of the 
health service. : 

That agitation hardly died down before the 
Teachers Union called out their members on strike. 
The teachers are demanding the same back-pay ot 
$750 and an improvement of the physical condi- 
tions in which they have to work. They have re- 
ceived wide support from students and parents. 

Both nurses and teachers have been arrested and 
charged for participating in illegal demonstrations. 
The government ministers refuse to negotiate, and 
instead, have confronted the teachers with guns 
and tear gas. The teachers marched on the Ministry 
and demanded to see the Minister of Education. 
He would not show his face so they sat in at the 
Ministry in protest. Forty one teachers were arrest- 
ed and charged with obstructing police officers in 
execution of their duty. 

The rise in militancy of both teachers, nurses 
and hospital workers represents a new trade union 


HAND IN GLOVE 


After twenty-seven years of intense and bitter 
struggle, t..e sugar workers in Guyana have won the 
right to be represented by the union of their 
choice, the Guyana Agricultural Workers Union 
(GAWU). The Prime-Minister, Forbes Burnham 
announced that his government would recognise 
GAWU which represents 90% of the sugar workers. 
Sugar is the chief source of income for Guyana, 
and has been the arena where the political and 
racial conflicts are most acute. The majority of the 
sugar workers are Indian, their employers are the 
British based multi-national company, Booker 


~McConnell Ltd. Until now, Bookers have chosen 


to recognise the Manpower Citizens Association as 
representatives of the workers, something which 
they have never been. A third union, the Agricul- 


tural and Allied Workers Union, is affiliated to the 


ruling party, the Peoples National Congress, and 
is supported by a small number of African sugar 
workers and cane farmers. 

For the past decade, GAWU has led strike after 
strike for better pay, conditions and recognition. 
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movement in opposition to the established unions, 
whose leaders hold political power. 

The government is using this opportunity to 
move against its political opponents. Caspar Lon- 
don is a leading militant in the revolutionary 
organisation YULIMO. (See letters page). He re- 
turned from a conference in Canada on July 1st, 
1975 and had his literature seized at the airport. 
One of the books seized was a copy of ‘Ho Chi 
Minh on Revolution, Selected Writing’s 1920-66.’ 
For possessing this book, Cont. to sec.8 (2) of the 
Sedition and Undesirable Publications Ordinance 
No. 20, Caspar was summoned to appear before the 
local magistrates. At the same time, the govern- 
ment, through the Commissioner of Police, issued 
an order banning a proposed demonstration of the 
whole working class in solidarity with the teachers. 
Teachers have reported assaults against them by 
party hacks and the police have already used tear 
gas and truncheons against the strikers. 


 BURNHAM & JAGAN 


Bookers refusal to meet these demands has been 
consistently backed by the Government who have 
sent in armed troops to strike break and intimidate 
workers back to the factory and field. They have 
always insisted that GAWU is a politically motiva- 
ted union, since its membership is Indian and its 
Honorary President, Dr Cheddi Jagan, is the leader 
of the Peoples Progressive Party the Opposition 
party. 

Racial politics, violence and strife have dominated 
Guyana’s history. Both the PNC (which is suppor- 
ted by the African population), and the PPP (which 
is supported by the Indian) have consistently used 
and manipulated this racial division to their own 
advantage. However, during the last two years there 
have been many political changes. The Guyanese 
Government has adopted a ‘leftward’ stance, parti- 
cularly in its external policy. Burnham has become 
one of the leading advocates of third-world unity. In 
August, Cheddi Jagan announced that he would 
give ‘critical support’ to the Burnham regime and 
recent news from Guyana indicates that their pre- 
vious opposition to each other is now a mere for- 
mality. The recent recognition of GAWU brings 
both leaders even closer together. You scratch my 
back, I scratch yours. 
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The Special Patrol Group in action. 


We have placed the police/black youth conflict 

as the feature topic in this issue of Race Today. 
We approach this struggle as it is fought out on 
home ground. The particular locations are Lewis- 
ham and Chapeltown, suburbs of the capital 
London and the industrial capital, Leeds. 

In Lewisham, a major clash was averted by the 
on the spot intervention of the Director of a local 
youth club. Mrs Phoenix M.B.E could only avert 


the incident by warning the Inspector in charge, 
of the consequences to his men, should they 
charge the youth club. Even so, the way in which 
the Special Patrol Group entered Lewisham left 
the police/black community liaison scheme in 
ruins. In Leeds, the same kind of committee 
could not (and they tried) avert the Bonfire night 
explosion. Another committee in ruins. 


ON TWO FRONTS: 


Both incidents offer sufficient evidence that the 
old method of dialogue has taken some blows, 


mainly because the police have, by their actions, 
outfoxed the black participants. A new strategy 
is on the order of the day, the seeds of which have 
already been sown. The emergence of the Black 
Parents Movement in Harringey and Hackney, an 
organisation of older West Indian workers who 
have declared themselves on the side of the black 
youth, threatens to fulfill the requirements of the 
new strategy. To this, the Race Today Collective 
gives its total support and unflinching committ- 
ment. 

While we herald the new, we record below the 
details in the closing chapter of the old regime, 
knowing well that attempts are being made to 
salvage something from the ruins. 
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—LEWISHAM LIAISON 


Lewisham, like most other cities where there is a 


large concentration of young blacks, has a police/ 


community liaison scheme. The scheme is operat- 
ed by a committee which includes a police liaison 


officer, local social and youth workers paid and 
unpaid, voluntary, and paid members of the local 
community relations council. The police liaison 
officer is a full time, high ranking Metropolitan 
police officer whose job specification is liaising with 
with the black community. These schemes are in 
existence in most black communities. They have 
been organised as a consequence of the systematic 
resistance waged by young blacks against police 
harassment. 

The general attitude of blacks who serve on it 
is that by constant dialogue with the police, haras- 
sment of young blacks would decline. Ron Rose, 
Chairman of the Management committee of the 
Moonshot youth club New Cross, expressed this 
view ‘as Moonshot policy’. Regular meetings are 
arranged with police officers and contact is 
established when conflict arises. 

Lewisham is a working class area where large 
numbers of blacks are concentrated. It has always 
been heavily patrolled by the police. Youth un- 
employment is high, and The Special Patrol Group 
has descended on the area in the past. In the early 
60’s, it was Teddy Boy territory. Gangs of white 
youth ruled and it was a ‘no go’ area for blacks. 
Today black wageless youth dominate the area. 
They congregate around the local disco and youth 
club, The Moonshot. Its surrounding area, referred 
to by young blacks as ‘The Ghetto’, is a mixture 
of factories, dockland, canals, bridges and newly 
built flats. Police activity in the street escalates 
during the summer period when the Moonshot is 
closed. When the club is open, it becomes the ‘ 


_ ‘front line’ between black youths and the police 


who constantly stop and search youths leaving the 
club. 

The Moonshot Club was launched in 1968 by 
the local Neighbourhood Council. Its manage- 
ment committee consists of older blacks, prof-. 
essionals, community workers and white social 
workers. From its inception, the management 
committee had to face the issue of conflict be- 


_ tween young blacks and the police. They knew 
_ the situation intimately. The youths would 


detail their experiences to members of the com- 
mittee who were regularly present at the club. 
They would express an attitude, perhaps even give 
insights into how they would be prepared to deal 
with it. Faced with the situation, the committee 


_chose the policy of dialogue. 


At first, the youth attended these meetings, but 


SLT 


not officially as members of the committee. They 
saw it as an opportunity to give voice to their 
antagonisms without compromise or fear of re- 
percussions. (Try complaining to a desk sergeant). 
This practice came to an end after the first few 


meetings because, as one youth told Race Today, 
‘nothing came out of these meetings. From week 


to week we just talked, the police promised this’ 
and that, how they would look into our comp- 
laints, but it was just a lot of chat.’ 

Separate interests went separate ways. The 
committee lost all credibility with young blacks. 
They did not stay to argue or discuss, they voted 


with their feet. They would face the issue on their 
own or with the professionals and race workers, 
provided the latter would leave the committee and 
organise in another way. The professionals and 
social workers remained and at once lost the re- 
spect and effective leadership of those who at- 
tended the club. It was expressed in this way. 

‘We don't have no dealings with them lot. They 
come like police. The first thing you know they 
talking with police and selling we out, cause we 


know them and they know us. 
It is a merciless condemnation of those who claim 
to be helping, one which cannot be dodged or 
brushed aside. The youth are well aware of the 
nature of the opposition they have to face. It is 
not the case that those who are on the committee 
are engaged in a dialogue that is irrelevant. It is by 
carrying on a dialogue they give cover for the 
police to appear to be talking on the one hand 
while waging war on the other. 
It is precisely what happened when the S.P.G was 
brought into Lewisham recently. : 
Police Commander Doug Randall, head of the 
local division, had, in the atmosphere of the liaison 
committee, established intimate contact with the 
Moonshot Management Committee and local race 
workers. During the second week in October, he 
issued the alarmist crime statistics for mugging in 
the area, and called in the Special Patrol Group. 


He never took the issue to the committee. He _ 
went further in the local press to say that, ‘various 


people have advanced envirunmental reasons as 
having helped to create the problem of mugging. 
But these are lazy, vicious little criminals. What 
have all the people advancing these environmental 
reasons been doing to solve the problem?’ It was 
a public attack on che members of the committee 
and one directed against the notion that governed 


- its formation. He was also attacking Police Com- 


mander Marshall, who on the release of the first 
set of mugging figures, in January 1975, attribut- 


ed the increase in mugging offences among blacks 
to ‘the alienation of West Indian youth from 
white society.’ 

The police were fighting in public. 

Having released the figures and attacked the 
idea of the committee in public, Randall attended 
a police /liaison meeting. “The S.P.G. is coming 
in,’ he informed the committee and the members 


were forced to negotiate what some of them re 
refer to as ‘terms of entry’ — that the police would 
not harass, no indiscriminate stop and search etc. 
Randall left that meeting having won the consent of 
of the committee for the introduction of the 

S.P.G. He boasted afterwards, ‘I have had the full 
cooperation and support of Asquith Gibbs, Com- 
munity Relations Officer of Lewisham and bis 
executive committee, who recognise that if mug- 
ging offences continue as at present it can only 

lead to most serious deterioration in community 
relations. ’ 

The Special Patrol Group was started in 1965, 
it consists of volunteers and now has 200 mem- 
bers. They are trained to deal with industrial 
disputes, political unrest, and are on occasion 
armed. They consist of units of 28 men and one 
police woman to every operation. Travelling in 
vans they descend on conflict points with extreme 
swiftness and efficiency. They were first brought 
to public attention when they shot dead three 
unarmed Indian boys at India House. 

The presence of the S.P.G. changed the pattern 
of life for the young blacks in the area. Allegations — 
of indiscriminate stop and search, brutality poured 
in. Teachers at local schools were inundated with 
discussions on police behaviour in the area. The 
Moonshot had their share of complaints. One 
youth outlined his experiences: 

To drive a car anytime in Lewisham or New Cross 
isa big joke, you might as well walk, and when 
you do that, you might as well stay inside, and 

me no fraid a the wicked. I driving from Lewisham 
to New Cross and get stopped three times, the 
whole place full with road blocks, transit vans, 
police cars, the lot — curfew in this town. ’ 

Tension was rising and soon exploded on the 
‘front line’. Two policemen tried to enter the 
club to arrest a young brother. The only descrip- 
tion offered was that he was wearing a tam. They 
were attacked by the youth and thrown out. 

‘Within minutes, the S.P.G. was in action, combing 
the streets and setting up road blocks. They were 
about to forcibly enter when the Director of the 
Club, Sybil Phoenix, intervened. She warned the 
inspector in charge that should they rush the 
front line, policemen would incur serious injury. 
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SCHEME IN RUINS 


‘If the youths left peacefully, would you with- 
draw,’ she asked the inspector. The deal was a 
accepted and the warriors withdrew. 

On the following day, members of the manage- 
ment committe were called to a meeting at Dept- 
ford police station, where they apologised for the 
injury to police officers. An attempt to get Rand- 
all at another meeting to discuss the complaints 
about the S.P.G. met a negative response. 

After a full month, the S.P.G. withdrew and a 
major split has since developed within the liaison 
committee and within the management of the 


Moonshot. 
Asquith Gibbs, local community relations officer, 


describes the idea and practice of the scheme as 


excellent. Ron Rose, a member of the liaison 
committee and Chairman of the management 
committee of the Moonshot, accuses the police 


of ‘an act of betrayal.’ ‘It is our policy to have a 
dialogue, but after Randall’s recent behaviour the 
idea of the scheme has to be reconsidered.’ Ata 
recent meeting of the Moonshot Management 
Committee, one member openly attacked the 
idea of a meeting to negotiate the S.P.G. in 
Lewisham. For him it was a dangerous precedent 
and a sell out. 

The Liaison scheme lies in ruins, with sections 
of members from the two committees — liaison 
scheme and Moonshot — disassociating themselves 
from a policy that is shown to serve as a cover for 
the police military strategy against black youths 
in the area. 

_ The youths have indicated their willingness, 
‘to deal with them in our ways.’ It is for those 
who disagree with the liaison scheme to make 
common cause with them. 
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Chapeltown is the area of North Leeds bounded 
by Scott Hall Road, Potternewton Lane, Harehills 
Lane, Roundhay Road and Buslingthorpe Lane. 
It is immigrant territory — traditionally so. Once 
referred to as ‘a miniature Jewish state in action’, 
‘a little Israel in full working order’, Chapeltown 
then housed a community of Eastern European 
Jewish refugees. Today, the only traces of that 
community are a number of small food shops. 
Their owners have long moved to more pros- 
perous areas. 

The labour hungry textile and engineering 
industries of this northern industrial capital, the 
short staffed hospital and transport services sought 
out and sucked into Chapeltown a new immi- 
grant population. Beginning in the mid-fifties, 
West Indians and Asians occupied the 19th cen- 
tury spacious, solid red-brick terraces, which line 
a maze of small streets, criss-crossed by cobble 
stoned alley-ways and dirt tracks. 

On November 5th, bonfire night, this commun- 
ity issued, through its young, a resounding poli- 
tical statement. For two hours on that evening, 
over 300 youths battled with West Yorkshire 


police for control of the streets. Police vehicles 


were attacked and one of them completely des- 
troyed. On a local level, the political significance 
of the event could be gauged by the level of the 
response from those who govern the city. The 
press, the police and the community relations 
issued comments exposing the disarray into 
which the ruling forces found themselves. One 
section admitted total defeat. 

‘In the ashes of the Rossington Grove Bonfire 
which sparked last week's disgraceful scenes in 
Chapeltown, Leeds, are buried years of patient 
work by Race Workers’. Yorkshire Evening Post, 
12th November, 1975. 

The presence of young blacks in the political 
life of Leeds is not new. Two years ago, in June 
1973, black parents withdrew their children from 
the local Cowper Street School for one day. The 
strike, 100% successful, was called by the Chapel- 
town Parents’ Action Group. It was the culmina- 
tion of a long struggle waged by black parents to 
rid themselves of the headmaster. He was a racist, 
the parents said, and he must go. Educational 
facilities were in short supply at the school and 
so were teachers. 

The decision to strike came, after a series of 
semi-private and public meetings had established 
a strong parent based organisation. The strike 
forced the education authority to meet the 
Parents’ Action Group despite the open hostility 
of the Yorkshire Post and Yorkshire Television. 

The headmaster was removed and a gesture 
at improving facilities was made. It was a total 
victory, a shared experience by young and old 
alike. The community, for the first time, had a 


taste of the power it could exercise on its rulers. 
On November 5th, the youths returned to the 
stage, this time without their parents. 
Bonfire night in Leeds is an open air affair. 
Youths of all ages, occupy the streets in large 
numbers, some concerned with the details of 
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building fires and letting off fire crackers, others 


simply groove around. 

These celebrations have, in the last four years, 
been the focal point of conflict, between the 
police and the young blacks. Last year, the 
Evening Post reported the conflict under the 
headline, ‘Bonfire police battle with 200 in the 
street’. The reporter wrote: “Bonfire night in 
Rossington Grove, Leeds, turned into a mass 
battle when 200 youths turned on police and 


firemen. Four policemen and three firemen 


were injured and a fire engine damaged after 
firemen were called to douse the bonfire in 
Chapeltown.” 

The battle represented the annual conflict, 
between the police and young blacks, for control 
of the streets of Chapeltown. It is the only night 
of the year in which the youths feel the power 
of their numbers enough, to challenge the physi- 
cal presence of the police. Throughout this year, 
that presence has been overwhelming. Few resi- _ 
dents can recall any period in Chapeltown’s 
history, in which so many raids on youth clubs, 
blues dances and discos have been executed. 
With the growth of the unemployed youth force 


in the community, has come the increased presence 


of the police. . 
_ The confrontation was predictable and the par- 
ticipants were prepared. A few days before 


~November 5th, local race/social workers met 


with the police. They (the race workers) advised 
the police to keep a low profile during the 
evening, and they left the meeting in no doubt 
that the police had agreed. 

The celebration began at about 7.00 pm and 


a reconstruction of events reads as follows: 


7pm. Bonfire built in Rossington Grove and lit. A 
small number of youths gather around the 
fire. 


8pm. About 100 youths gather on both sides of 
Spencer Road around junctions of Grange 
Avenue and Rossington Grove, letting off 
fire works. 


A large blue police personnel carrier drives 
down Spencer Lane. 


A panda car is parked at the top of Grange 
Avenue. Another panda is patrolling. 


Two white dog patrol cars cross on Spencer 
Place at Grange Avenue junction, and after- 
wards continue to circle the area. 


An unmarked police car drives into the ter- 
ritory occupied by the youths. A hail of 
bricks is directed at the car. 


In response, a police convoy enters the 
immediate area. The convoy is led by a per- 
sonnel carrier and includes the dog patrol 


cars. The convoy drives slowly and menacing- 


ly along Spencer Place. All the cars are hit 
by bricks and windows broken. 


Police cars assemble at Harehills Avenue/ 
Spencer Place junction. 


Crowds of youths run up Spencer Place to- 
wards the police. Police jump into their cars 
and speed away, leaving the shattered C.I.D. 


car unoccupied. Youths overturn C.I.D. car. 


9:35 Police cars return, police men jump out 
swinging truncheons and chase the few 
youths who were nearby. 


Chapeltown News photographer hit in face 
by policeman and arrested. 


Police dogs arrive at Grange Avenue junction 
and chase youths. 

10:15 Panda car speeds at 40 mph down Spencer 
Place towards a group of youths. The car is 
hit by a brick, it swerves and crashes into 
a tree. Two ambulances arrive to take Sgt. 
Carter and P.C. Mann to the intensive care 
unit at the local hospital. 


The area is swarming with policemen. 
Sinclair Morris is driving through the area 
with his wife and friend and is arrested. 
His wife is thrown out of Chapeltown police 
station when she asks about legal represen- 
tation for her husband. She was taken to 
hospital. 


At the scene of the confrontation, no arrests 
were made. But for days after, the police launched 
a full scale operation with the assistance of teach- 
ers at local schools. They interviewed, with the 
permission of teachers, dozens of children at 
local schools. Some were taken out of their 
classes to the police station. At the Primrose 
Comprehensive School, it was alleged that the 
children were invited to write essays on the bon- 
fire night event and the essays were, in turn, 
handed over to the police. Not one single 
teacher, of whatever political persuasion has 
registered any protest. 

Homes were raided and youths dragged off to 
the police station. Some youths went to ground, 
not daring to go home. So far, 12 young men, 
including school students, have been arrested and 
among them, the police have established a record 
in their investigations. Of the 12 arrested, the pol- 
ice would advance evidence that each one made 
a statement admitting guilt. The youths tell a 
different story. They were beaten into signing 
statements already written. Others wrote out 
statements dictated by police under duress. The 
charges laid against them range from threatening 
behaviour, through to criminal damage and 
assaults. It is likely that charges of riot and affray 
will shortly be visited on all the defendants. 

Not only were the police thrown into disarray, 
but so were all the schemes carefully conjured up 
by race-relations workers. The authorities have 
claimed for themselves, pioneer status in police/ 
black community relations. The police liaison 
scheme, set up by the authorities, involved meet- 
ings between senior police officers and race work- 
ers in the black community, where, it is claimed, 
issues were thrashed out and ‘good relations’ 
forged. It is at such a meeting, that the low 
profile agreement was worked out. Even now, 
the police are claiming that they stuck to the 
profile agreement. 

‘How did the C.I.D. car get into ‘the restricted’ 


area?’ members of the community ask. 


‘It strayed’, came the reply. 


yy 
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The presence of several other police vehicles in 
the area has yet to be explained. 

What appears to have taken place is that those 
police officers, who negotiated the agreement, 
had absolutely no real power to enforce it. 

Rank and file police officers were injured in the 
conflict on November 6th 1974 and were eager 
to even the scores on bonfire night, this year. 
What better way to provoke an incident than to 
have a single vehicle ‘stray’ into the crowd of 


youths. 
The police knew they had to offer an explana- 


tion for the events. They chose to do this 
through a police sergeant, Alan Bruce, when the 
first defendant appeared in court. This is his ver- 
sion. 

‘A C.LD car had entered the area engaged on an 
enquiry of an entirely different nature. A detec- 
tive had unfortunately strayed into the crowd . 


Yorkshire Post 6th November. 

‘Starting at 5 pm, with large numbers of youths 
building a bonfire blocking a street, we think to 
provoke police over-reaction. . There are no stones 
readily available in this area and it 1s obvious that 
they were brought from other places with the 


deliberate intent to cause damage to ourselves and 
members of the public.’ 
Evening Post 6th November. 

The police never intended to keep the low 
profile agreement. Scores of policemen were 


Metropolitan Police publicity photo issued in 1970. It shows Home Beat Officer PC Harris ‘who calls at local schools and gets to know young people’. 


mobilised on stand-by throughout West Yorkshire. 
Before the confrontation, the youth sighted a 
police personnel carrier, two dog patrol vans, a 
motorway style car, at least two pandas and one 
unmarked police car. All were on patrol on or 
near Spencer Place in the early hours of the 


evening. 


The first attack against the C.I.D. vehicle took 
place around 8.00 pm. It was the signal that the 
control of the streets would be hotly contested. 
After beating off the first vehicle, sections of the 
youth organised to take care that civilian cars 
would not be attacked. Groups of young men 
moved to ascertain which vehicles belonged to 
civilians. Once identity was established, civilian 
cars were directed away from the battle ground. 
For one hour and a half, these school children, 
with their employed and unemployed brothers 
and sisters were in complete control of the streets 
of this embattled suburb. They made effective 
use of the maze of streets and cobble-stoned alley- 
ways to effect their attacks and retreats. 

This challenge threw the West Yorkshire 


_ police into total disarray. Disciplined: presence 


gave way to undignified retreat. Some policemen 
abandoned vehicles and fled. The sight of a police- 
man and his dog in full flight is etched in the 
minds of Chapeltown youths. And when the 
officers returned, in full force, they behaved like 
madmen. The photographer of Chapeltown News 
was punched in his face by a police officer and 
arrested for protesting the pugilist’s behaviour. 


Mrs Sinclair Morris, who enquired at Chapeltown 
police station about legal representation for her 
husband, was held at both arms by police officers 
and bodily flung through the front door. For 
days after, those who came into contact with 

the police, experienced a force in which discipline 
had broken down completely. 

At the end of the day, the Chief Constable 
came on television threatening retribution. On the 
record, he described the youths as hooligans and 
vandals. Off the record, he admitted to a press 
reporter, the serious political implications of the 
event. 


Once rank and file officers had blown the agree- 
ment, the entire force closed ranks behind Alan 
Bruce’s propaganda. It was left to the Chief Con- 
stable, Ronald Gregory, to seal matters. On the 
T.V. programme, Calendar, he appeared to inform 
the community that he was disturbed by reports, 
that older men, with anti-police views, were incit- 

ing the youths to violence. 

The Yorkshire Post, the county wide news- 


paper, added their bit to the commentary. In a 
three part series on the event, senior correspon- 
dent, Derek Naylor, assured his readers, that the 
issue turned on ‘the burden of a massive inferiority 
complex which some West Indian teenagers carry 
log-like on their shoulders’. Where it is not an in- 
feriority complex, Naylor ascribes the black youth 
condition to frustration, for which the only cure 
is, an all-out-assault by Government to dissipate 
the frustrations.’ Mr Naylor’s incursion into 


psychology would be pitiful, if he were not propa- 
gandising on an issue of such tremendous impor- 
tance. 

The race-relations industry could do no better. 
Firstly, Mr. Jones of the local Community Relations 
Council had to find a scapegoat, @ politically 
motivated group was acting as agent provocateurs 
in Chapeltown, stirring trouble among black people.’ 
His counterpart, the Race Relations Supremo, 
Maureen Baker, sought refuge in the most startling 
confessions. ‘I was out there until the early hours 
and when I came home I said to my husband, this 
is the end of all we have been working for’. . . “il 
our hopes went up in that bonfire.’ For Maureen 
Baker, the struggles of young blacks are explained 
in terms of her personal hopes, and when those 
fail, there is always prayer. ‘I can only pray the 
authorities will awaken in time.’ 

Hooligans, frustrated youth, hope and prayer 
summed up the range of reaction to the interven- 
tion of young blacks, and, of course, the tradition- 
al racist response of working class whites. At the 
centre, provoking the response, stood the mass of 
young blacks in the community. The participating 
activists were largely school children, with un- 
employed and young workers substantially re- 
presented. While the majority were of West Indian 
origin, both Asian and whites were involved. 

That moment of confrontation on bonfire 
night carried within it the daily battles fought by 
the youth in schools and in the community. In 
both arenas, the police maintain a presence. 


Through the community police scheme, police 
officers integrate the school in their local beat. 
One teacher, at a local school, describes with 
nonchalant ease, a discussion she had in the staff- 
room with a police officer, ‘who drops in regularly 
for talks over a cup of tea.’ It is an experience that 
few workers have at their factories. It means, that 
on the school premises, the children must include, 
in the course of their social activities, deductions 
and calculations, based in the presence of police in 
in schools. In the community, the expanding body 
of unemployed share the identical experience. 
This on going struggle they face, not as individuals. 
In Leeds, the black youth have formed themselves 
into distinct and formal bodies which the police 
attempt to smear by labelling them as gangs. The 
collective experience of having to confront the 
police daily, now disciplined into formal groups, 
formed the basis of the challenge issued by the 
youths on bonfire night. 
Once the fighting in the streets was over, the 

need arose to combat the responses of the rul- 

ing forces. That need still exists. The task presents 
itself on two levels; firstly, the legal organisation 
of the trial of the 12, now postponed for February 
1976; secondly, the organisation and mobilisation 
of community power, to ensure that the struggles 
of the youth are strengthened and broadened. 


: In the first instance, the organisation of the trial 
is not a purely legal and technical question. What 
many such trials have taught us, is the danger of 
‘leaving nratters in the hands of lawyers’. Already 
the consequences of that move are in evidence. 
One of the solicitors, a Barrington Black, raised 
reporting restrictions on his client’s case. The 
police, in opposing bail, took the Opportunity to 
outline the entire case against the defendant in the 
popular press. Black, the solicitor, referred to the 
eveht in open court as ‘a heinous crime’, at once 
undermining any movement to present the case as 
a unified community effort. The community is 
now forced to overcome the shortage of practice 
of court struggles at a stroke. This task, as well as 
the political task, falls on a group of activists, 
veterans of the education campaign, who have be- 
gun the process of organising around the trial. 

In the organisation of both the political and 
legal areas, combat has got to be the theme. 
All mobilisation and propaganda must flow 
from an uncompromising support for the action 
of the youth. As yet, that criterion has still to be 
satisfied. 

The United Caribbean Association, an orga- 
nisation with a record of progressive thought 
and action in Chapeltown, issued a statement, 
within days of the event. The statement begins, 
“The U.C.A. regrets the unfortunate incidents 
on bonfire night”’. It is known that the U.C.A. 
has, in the past, opposed what the Maureen 
Bakers of Leeds stand for. After bonfire night, 
Maureen Baker found solace in hope and prayer. 
Alas, there is very little difference in political 
positions between regret, hope and prayer. 
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LESSONS OF 
SPAGHETTI 


Dear Race Today, 


Veronica Baptiste, whose letter appeared in the 
October Race Today, spoke for many of us in the 
community, when she asked for clarification on 
the Spaghetti House affair. . 
_ We were disappointed in that issue, but not by 
your own analysis, which rightly saw the root 
cause of crime amongst our youth, as being the 
woeful inability of the economic and social system 
of this country to meet the legitimate demands of 
the legions of unemployed youth for wages, jobs, 
and some hope for the future. We were disappoint- 
ed, however, and made more fearful for the future, 
by the apparently continuing muddle headedness 
of the very groups in our community who should 
be at the head of the political struggle. 

‘We all wanted them to take a stand, but not on 
such unsteady ground. The linking of the very real 
grievances of the community, with the pathetically 
impractical demand that the brothers be flown out 
to avoid bloodshed, combined with the thinly veil- 
ed suggestion that these men were martyrs in the 
making, did less than justice to our cause. The fact 
that no country in the world, let alone the Carib- 
bean, would have such gunmen, and the apparent 
masterminding of the whole affair by two white 
crooks, was conveniently overlooked. We were 
faced with the unedifying sight of respected com- 
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munity organisations, apparently jumping onto a 
bandwagon, careering towards an inevitably igno- 
minious end, accompanied by the jeers and shouts 
of a largely hysterical white press, and the foxy 
truncheon thumping of the boys in blue. 

It is hard to see what was gained by the reaction 
of these community organisations. We were not 
even told, as has emerged quite clearly since, but 
could have done with telling then, that while 
Robert Mark was calmly assuring everyone, right, 
left and centre, that there was nothing political 
about this affair, his men were seizing this heaven 
sent opportunity in the prevailing mood of public 
opinion, to raid and generally harass black political 
activists with more impunity than is usual, even 
for them. : 

What are the lessons to be learnt from the 
Spaghetti House?-Quite clearly, these brothers were 


not of the calibre of George Jackson, Huey P. 
Newton and others, though such men will doubt 


less emerge in the struggle against police and state 


oppression, but equally, it is not enough to dis- 
miss them as common criminals either. There are 
many more muggings and Spaghetti Houses to 
come, and we must have a thoughtful and constru- 
ctive reaction to them. While such acts are crimes, 
the far greater crime is that perpetrated everyday, 
in a society which consistently denies social and 
economic justice to sections of its population, 
driving individuals to crime or abject surrender or 
more likely, as we saw in the Spaghetti House, to 
both. 


Paul Boateng 


SCHOOL AS A 
WEAPON 


Dear Race Today 


. . Under capitalism, the school is a Janus. It is the 
institution of a state which condones and pro- 
motes racism for its own economic interest and 
survival. It provides a semi-literate and com- 
pliant labour force to man industry and public 
services. It turns out black and immigrant lab- 
our to perform some of the dirtiest, most 
tedious and badly-paid jobs in society. And yet, 
within the school, which, as an institution, 
purposely underdevelop’s black and white work- 
ing class minds, is a growing power of resistance 
and commitment to transform the state and 
transform the school as a servant institution of 
the state. 

This truth is as clear in the instance of the 
developing movement within schools against 
racism, as it is with the general rise in strength 
of teacher-trade unionism. It is also clear in the 
increasing demands of teachers to democratise 
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the school structure, in the growth in control 
by teachers over the curriculum or body of 
knowledge purveyed in the school, and of the 
growth in political consciousness and unioni- 
sation of the school students themselves. For 
under a capitalist crisis, the school can be as 
pregnant with dynamism, change and resolution 
amongst its workforces as any other factory or 
workshop. 

Thus, the particular function of the progre- 
ssive forces within the school, of combating a 
false, pernicious or racist ideology, and corrupt 
and decaying political system must never be 
written off or underrated. The National Front 
are clearly worried by reforms in the curriculum 
that have been fought for and won in the schools. 
I quote from the leaflet issued by the National 
Front Students’ Association, handed out in 
thousands at the gates of London secondary 
schools last year: 

‘Are you tired of having to endure 
Social Studies or History lessons where 
the teacher continually tries to run 
down Britain, while at the same time 
Black kids have ‘Black Studies’ to 
give them more self-respect and pride?’ 

Simultaneously, the school must never be 
glorified or vindicated as the prime force for 


ending and removing that same corrupt political 
system. School, by itself, can never transform 
society. It is a battlefield of wills and ideas, of the 
moribund and the enlightened, of reaction and 
struggle, with a huge uncommitted dormant mass 
of political power in between, which its progre- 
ssive forces must win over. It is a system of the 
state, but holds, within it, forces that can con- 
tribute to transforming the state. 

With reference to racism, take the case of 
Richard Edmonds, National Front candidate 
for Deptford, and teacher at Tulse Hill School 


ideology which reflects and affirms the ideology 


in South London. After a long struggle involv- 
ing teachers, parents and school students, the 
school branch of the National Union of Teach- 
ers taking organised Trade Union action involv- 
ing systematic ostracism, Edmonds has been 
forced out of the school. So it is not sufficient 
to say that the school merely operates as a re- 
pressive state institution or a racist agency. It’s 
function under capitalism may be that, but the 


internal energy and ferment caused by its pro- 
gressive forces never allows it to completely 
operate in that way. The seeds of transformation 
are already planted within it, and we should 
never by-pass or ignore it, or underestimate its 
actual or potential force. 

For a teacher, who is committed to the trans- 
formation of society, and the transformation of : 
the nature of the school itself, the classroom is 
a vital powerhouse. He uses the cracks and 
contradictions of the school to deliver contin- 
uous body-blows to its function within capital- 
ism, rejecting the state-licensed view of know- 
ledge and body of knowledge, replacing it by an 


and aspirations of his own class, the working class. 
In London schools that working class is multi- 
racial, with its origins in all the continents of 
the world, but now absolutely a part of the 
British working class. 

Racism needs to be confronted at every yard 
and corner. We must not abandon the school 
as lost to our resolve and need to change society. 
We must ultimately push our attack on racism 
towards an ideology which exists in spite of, 
and beyond the skin. The school, transformed 
and moved towards becoming a workshop of 
struggle, is potentially one of our strongest 
weapons and bulwarks against racism. 


Chris Searle 


REPLY TOLS. 


Dear Race Today, 

We were very interested in the letter from Colin 
Falconer in the October issue of Race Today. We 
are not going to make any comments on the gen- 
eral opportunism of International Socialists. We 
want, instead, to describe an incident which happ- 
ened in the East End, and which to us sums up 
the tactics of IS. 

About six months ago, we were doing some re- 
search on the Bangladesh relief fund. We saw, in a 
back issue of Socialist Worker, a letter which was 
supposed to have been written by a Bengali called 
Choudry. 

The letter was titled ‘What Happened to Our 
Money,’ and went on to say that, at the time of 
Bangladesh war, Mr Choudry had collected £450 
from among the people he was working with and 
had given it to the relief fund. Later on, he saw 
that hardly any money had gone to the relief fund 
and was asking ‘where did all our money go? ’ 

We went to see Mr Choudry to find out if he 
had any further information about the matter, and 
eventually tracked him down in Hessel Street in 
Stepney. 

We showed him the article with the letter he was 
supposed to have written, but surprise surprise, he 
didn’t know anything about it. 

What had happened, he said, was that three people, 
who said they were from Socialist Worker, had 
come to see him and asked him questions about the 
fund and his contribution. He had told them what . 
had happened and they had made notes and left. 
The next thing he knew was that there was a letter 
from him in Socialist Worker, yet he himself had 
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the struggles of other groups of workers. Their 
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not written a thing. 

What has happened here is quite clear. In their 
usual opportunist manner, the IS have, where the 
actual letter did not exist, just written it themselves. 
This is the most blatant kind of Trotskyist oppor- 
tunism, and is typical, not only of the IS, but also 
of all the other groups who regard themselves as 
the vanguard and behind whom every one else 
must follow. 

Before anyone gets the right to lead, they must 
show themselves capable of doing the job. This 
means all sorts of arduous and unglamorous work, 
building up a base and proving to people that you 
are there to lead them and help them and not 
merely to take over the struggle and publicise it in 
your newspaper. 

In spite of the differences that we have with 
some of the views of the Race Today collective, 
in no way have they behaved in an opportunist 
manner, trying to take and present as their own 


position is to assist and advise people who are 
struggling, to try and point out mistakes, and by 
publishing the various forms of struggle around the 
country, to link the struggles together. This is the 
only honest and effective way of operating at the 
moment, but needless to say, it is not the way of 
the IS. Until the IS and other similar groups stop 
behaving in an opportunist manner, and get down 
to some real revolutionary work, they will remain 
what they are — fringe groups, with no base in 
either the black or white working class, and dis- 
trusted by almost every body. 

We hope that these comments will start a de- 
bate on the tactics of some of the groups and in- 
dividuals at present purporting to be revolutionary. 

Terry Fitzpatrick 
Duncan Brown. 
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PRESSURE. A FILM DIRECTED BY HORACE OVE. 
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It is a notoriously difficult enterprise to deliver 
a film, sound in thought and action, from the 
initial gleam in the mind’s eye of the film maker, 
to the end product, emerging from the darkness 
of the cinema auditorium. Nevertheless, the 
1975 London Film Festival saw the premier 

of the first full length feature film in Britain — 
inspired, scripted, directed and acted in the main 
by black people. 

PRESSURE is the title of the film and pressure 
its theme. The film centers around the attempt of 
a British born West Indian teenager to secure a 
job, commensurate with the ‘O’ level certificates 
he holds. His failure to do so allows director 
Horace Ove to show the reactions to the hero’s 
unemployed condition of those within the orbit 
of his universe. 


He is an unemployed youth, but not of the un- 
employed youth. The camera follows him, as he 
makes his way to unite with that independent 
social grouping within the black community — the 
thousands of young wageless blacks in major 
cities—the urban guerillas. In seeking to identify 
that process, Ove gets lost in so much of the detail 
of other sections of the society. Though important 
in themselves, and as such subjects for separate 
films, they appear to intrude upon and distract 
from that particular experience which the film sets 
out to evoke. 

Ove is a pioneer, in that he is attempting, for 
the first time, to use the medium of film to reveal 
the inner soul of the black condition in Britain. He 
could not resist the temptation to propagandise 
against the white population’s total lack of under- 
standing of the black community. 

In order to achieve this aim, Ove employs a 
technique that is neither the probing journalism of 
the documentary nor the sharp sting of the drama, 
with the result that the film is wedged between 
both. The characters suffer, because no-one is 
ever placed in a social and political context, nor is 


any single character sufficently penetrated in 
depth. The camera flits from ‘fish and chip man 
Tony, with his Gary Glitter poster, to his older 
brother and would be political mentor, eating 
avocado pears for breakfast, and favouring wall 
decorations which proclaim black rebellion. 

The relationship between these two is never 
explored nor explained, merely identified. To 
complete the former needs a film in itself. Then, 
both these adaptations of black life in Britain are 
contrasted with the orderliness and discipline of 
hard working middle-aged parents — the early 
immigrants. Again this area lacked both penetra- 
tion and documentation. A second film now pre- 
sents itself. All these intense and moving experien- 
ces cloud the central dynamic of the movie — the 
meeting of two sections of the young black wage- 
less, the ‘O’ leveller and the mass of sufferers. 

Even with these short comings, the film 
quickens in pace and interest when it takes on in- 
tense dramatization, and we look into the lives of 
those black people who‘have totally rejected the 
British Way Of Life. By an imaginative, sensitive 
and evocative use of location, incident and selec- 
tion of leading players, we are given a strong im- 
pression of the suspense, urgency, drama and 
humour that we traditionally expect from a fea- 
ture film. 

We follow the hero in his involuntary journey 
through political meetings in seedy youth clubs in 
an atmosphere of hip boy scoutery. We witness the 
the romantic encounters, and a zombie like passage 


~ through a holy roller church service. We are taken 


through the restrictive fog of British racism to a 
final confrontation with that constant factor of 
the black experience, muggers in blue. No more 
Dixon of Dock Green. 

Ove’s choice of subject matter is not the soft 
option a superficial assessment of the film 
might suggest. He has tried to integrate the minutia 
of the documentary film with the larger ideas and 
events associated with a feature film. The film’s 
major achievement is that a coherent, intelligent 
and disciplined statement should have seen the 
light of the big screen, which is arguably the most 
important medium for mass culture in our times. 

Subject as a director is to the restrictions of 
commercial outlets, and pressure to conform to 
dominant cultural norms, Ove has had to work 
within certain limitations. Requiring as film mak- 
ing does, vast resources of money, scarce technical 
skills and expensive hardware, without a grant of 
£15,000 from the British Film Institute, the free 
use of the expertise of white technicians, and the 
total commitment to the project of the actors, the 
the film could not have been made. 

Perhaps, the greatest pleasure of the film was 
being able to watch black actors allowed the 
freedom to interpret their roles with authenticity 
and accuracy. Remembered, particularly, are Oscar 
James, with his air of cherubic menace, and the 
young hustlers who use the money they get from 
selling revolutionary papers for their own personal 
liberation movement. Dave Kinoshi in particular 
has great screen presence. 

We get some of our experiences of the world 
from images around us. And if nothing else, 
Horace Ove’s film provides us with these images, 
images we can ponder, accept or reject as being 
significant and relevant to our need to explain 
our existence. Akua Rugg 
Race Today Collective 
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The Joint Council for the Welfare of Immigrants. 
Annual Report 1974/75. Price 15p. 


_ The Joint Council is a voluntary independent 
charity which advises and assists all sections of the 
immigrant population with their immigration 
problems. 

They also ‘tirelessly campaign for changes in 
policy and law by organising lobbies, briefings, 
meetings, demonstrations, or any other political/ 
legal actions which may be necessary.’ 

It is the only organisation of its kind and 
provides a measure of how immigration pre 
occupies a substantial section of the immigrant 
working class in Britain. In 1974 alone, they saw 
nearly 6,000 people and averaged 350 telephone 
calls a week. This annual report lists their areas of 
concern: Deportation for political reasons; the 
vulnerability of southern European hotel and cater- 
ing workers who are here on contract; racial dis- 


crimination within the EEC; overseas students, 
whose fees have risen astronomically, and who 
must get Department of Employment permission 
before they can seek employment; the isolation of 
immigrants who cannot bring their dependents to 
this country. The list seems endless. Yet the JCWI 


battles on, fighting each case that comes their way. 


For given the limitations of their political perspec- 
tive, hope and moral stamina are necessary ingre- 
dients for survival. 

They now have to face a major confrontation 
with the government. For it is clear they would 
like to bring the JCWI into the state immigration 
machinery. At JCWI’s opening of their new pre- 
mises, Alex Lyon suggested that they should 
amalgamate with the government funded and con- 
trolled body the United Kingdom Immigrants 
Advisory Service. In their introduction they 
strongly oppose this proposal. 


Race Today Collective 


Publisher and political activist Jobn La Rose addresses invited guests at the opening of the new premises of 
Bogle—L ‘Ouverture Bookshop. For the past seven years, the bookshop and publishing business has been run 
from the home of its proprietress Jessica Huntley. Speeches given, not only congratulated those who run 
Bogle—L ‘Ouverture, but stressed that its continuing existence meant that independent black revolutionary 
institutions were established bere in Britain. 
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ST EL ELS TE SY EE EY 
Osibisa — Welcome Home (Bronze ILPS 9355) 
Sunshine Day/Welcome Home/Densu/Chooboi 
(Heave Ho!) Corner-Stones Do it (Like it is)/Right 
Now/Seaside — Meditation/ Uhuru/Kolomashie. 
Osibisa’s new album, ‘Welcome Home’, makes the 
long awaited return to their original earthiness 
which captured many audiences during their early 
days. It is also a welcome return for an original | 
member, Wendell Richardson. One of the most 
creative lead guitarists in Britain, he also returns 
to take the lead vocal on most of the vocal tracks. 

All the compositions on this album have been 


GIVE A BOOK FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Bogle—L’Ouverture Publications Limited 
Specialists in Books from and about the 
CARIBBEAN—AFRICA—AFRO- 
AMERICA-—ASIA. _ 
Posters, Greeting Cards, African Arts, Crafts. 


Childrens Books — Rain Falling, Sun Shining by 
Odette Thomas Price £1.25 


written by Teddy Osei, Mac Tontoh, and Sol Joey Tyson, by Andrew Salkey 
Amarfio who have been the corner-stones of Price £1.25 
Osibisa on its long and traumatic journey back Poetry Dread Beat and Blood by 
home. 

| This album steers clear of the infantile sounds ea y aa ee, 


which had been creeping into their music on re- 
cent albums. The happiness of Osibisa music does 
not lie in fantasy, fairytale or technological ego 
trips, but in the ecstasy of man’s interaction with 
nature. 

Check the track ‘Uhuru’ (Swahili word meaning 
Freedom) and experience the complete submission 
to and communion with the whole universe. Free- 
dom is both tangible and intangible. A total ex- 
pression of the essence of life. 

Osibisa’s vocal harmony excels on ‘Kolomashie’. 
The traditional arrangement on this composition 
captures the listener and wraps him in a cocoon of 
African experience. This is the music of a life full- 
filled. 

‘Do it (Like it is)’, ‘Right Now’ and ‘Sunshine 
Day’, their latest single, bring us back to what was 
called ‘Afro-rock.’ ‘Seaside — Meditation’ is a 
beautiful explosion of criss-cross rhythms. The — 
title track ‘Welcome Home’ is a poetic, mid-tempo 
song with lead vocals by Wendell Richardson 
against a background of Osibisa harmony, a teas- 
| ing acoustic guitar and a tantalizing flute solo. 
| With no loss of vitality ‘Densu’ and ‘Chooboi 
(Heave Ho!)’ complete the regenerated Osibisa 
sound. 


Ammunition! by Sam Greenlee 
Price Paperback £1.00. 
Price Hardback £2.50 


Africa Minerals in African Under- 
development by Samuel Ochola 
Price Paperback £1.25 
Price Hardback £3.50 
How Europe Underdeveloped 
Africa by Walter Rodney 
Price £1.00 


Send your orders to or visit us at 5a Chignell Place, 
Ealing London W.13 Telephone 01-579 4920. 


CARIBBEAN 
DIALOGUE 


A Monthly information service that links the 
struggles of workers, peasants and students in the 
Caribbean and Caribbean workers in the metropoli- 
tan centres. 

Regular-systematic communication between the 
movement is minimal. . .Consequently, co-ordina- 
ted strategy, tactics and struggles remain an 
abstraction. It is this yacuum that Caribbean 
Dialogue seeks to fill. 


OBTAINABLE IN THE U.K’ FROM: 

RACE. TODAY 

74 Shakespeare Road, London S.E.24. 

Subscription Rates: £4.00 U.K. — £5.00 Abroad. 

ENQUIRIES AND INFORMATION SHOULD BE 
SENT TO: 

CARIBBEAN DIALOGUE, 

P.O. Box, 442, Station ‘J’, Toronto, CANADA. 


Imruh Ceasar. | 


Pat Griffith 
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‘1A PRESENT TO YOURSELF OR A FRIEND 
RACE TODAY — SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Britain £3.00 
Abroad £4.00 
U.S.A. & Caribbean $11.00 US. 


Please make me a fighting subscriber/subscriber 
to Race Today. 


OMCIOS@ Er oe ee Sit ec ek be 


Send to Race Today, 74 Shakespeare Road, London SE 24. 


BECOME A FIGHTING SUBSCRIBER 


Pay at least £5.00 per year for your annual subscrip- 
tion instead of the normal rate. You will not only 
receive Race Today but also 


RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS 


IBM TYPESETTING 
Fast, efficient and competent 
TYPESETTING. 

Rates: £2.50 per 1,000 wds unjustified 
£5.00 per 1,000 wads justified. 
Brixton Area. 

Ring JEAN on 01-737 2268 NOW! 


EALING COMMUNITY RELATIONS COUNCIL 
SHORT STAY HOSTEL 


Will provide emergency and short term accom- 
modation for homeless young people with vary- 
ing degrees of social deprivation. 


‘PAppiications are invited from qualified or experi- 
enced men and women for the post of: 


Senior Residential Community Worker — 
Salary in scale 5 £2775 — 3366 


Two posts of Assistant Community Worker — 


Salary in scale 4 £2607 — 3096 
Cook/Housekeeper — 
Salary in scale 2 £2277 — 2691 


Accommodation will be provided on the pre- 
mises for two of the above posts and no deduc- 
tion for lodging will be made. Non-residential 
posts are entitled to London Weighting of 
£261 p.a. 


The above staff will be responsible for 14-18 
young people and will co-ordinate with volun- 
tary and professional workers in the area. 
Knowledge and understanding of West Indian 
youngsters in particular is essential. 


Last date for receipt of applications 31st Decem- 
ber 1975. 


: Application forms and more detailed information 


| flavailable on request to: 


Ziggi Alexander, 
CRO, 

ECRC, 2 The Green, 
Ealing, W5. 


COMMUNITY WORKER 


The Wandsworth Council for Community Re- 
lations is looking for a community worker to 
work mainly with the Asian community within 
a multi-racial context. The worker will be 
based in a new community centre that is being 
built. Applicants.should have relevant qualifi- 
cations and/or experience. Knowledge of Asian 
cultures and languages essential. 


Salary: AP3 £3303—3663 (inclusive) 
Application forms from: 
Wandsworth Council for 
Community Relations, 


57 Trinity Road, 
London, SW17. 


(Tel: 01-672 9720/9828) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF YOUTH CLUBS 
Youth and Race in the Inner City Project 
THREE DEVELOPMENT OFFICERS & ONE 
RESEARCH OFFICER 


This three year project, sponsored by The National 
Association of Youth Clubs, operates in collabora- 
tion with youth and community workers in volun- 
teer and statutory local situation in three regions in 
Engtand. Each youth or community work situation 
is within an urban centre and caters predominantly 
for black young people and adults. The project will 
not set up experimental situations. The project is 
directed by GUS JOHN. 


An 4stion team of three development officers 
will assist workers in reviewing their youth/ - 
community work situation in relation to the 
demands of their client groups, and encourage 
community initiative for young people to res- | 
pond to their situation as they perceive it and 
to determine priorities and forms of action. 
Each development officer will be based in one 
city with responsibility for three or four 

youth work situations. The regions are North West, 
Midlands and South. 


A Research Officer will cooperate with the action | 
team and local workers in the assesment of local 
needs, engage in small-scale research to further 
inform the ongoing action and monitor and © 
evaluate the work of the project and the impact on 
the local situation. 


Qualification and experience in community 
development and youth work, particularly with 
black groups essential. 


£3765 — £4377. 


Application forms and further details are available 
from: 


Salary : 


Michael Butterfield, 

National Association of Youth Clubs, 
P.O. Box 1, Blackburt: House, 

Bond Gate, Nuneaton, 

Warwickshire, CV11 4DB. 


Tel: 0682 — 61921/2. 
Forms returnable by 7th January 1967. 
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